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PREFACE 


My explorations in Arabia Petraea in 1896—1902 led me 
to the northern border of Arabia Felix and to the western 
border of Arabia Deserta, and awakened in me a desire to 
carry my studies farther. Since Arabia Deserta attracted me 
more than Arabia Felix I made up my mind first to penetrate 
into the former and to remain there for some considerable 
time in order to draw a map as a basis for historical in- 
vestigations and to study the life of the inhabitants. As the 
Rwala tribe is the most powerful in Arabia Deserta, I tried 
to secure the protection of its head chief, an-Nari eben Sa‘lan, 
and to migrate with him like a member of his family. By the 
grace of God and with the help of my oriental friends I was 
able to realize my intention, and during 1908 and 1909 I spent 
many months in mysterious Arabia Deserta.' 

In drawing the map and in carrying out historical studies 
of places and roads, I soon discovered that there were some 
lacunae that made new investigations desirable. To fill in the 
gaps, in 1912 I explored the southeastern corner of Arabia 
Deserta and in 1914 I again visited its center. 

As will be shown in Palmyrena, a forthcoming volume 
of the present series, I had hoped in 1908 to establish a 
triangulation net as a skeleton for my topographical map. I 
soon discovered, however, that in the time at my disposal and 
without a larger staff it would be impossible to carry out a 
trigonometrical survey of the whole country which I intended 
to explore. To have attempted to do so would have jeopardized 
my entire program of exploration. Consequently I was obliged 
to base the skeleton of my map upon astronomical determi- 
nations of latitude, plane-table surveys, and detailed route 
traverses only. My latitudes for all the points actually visited by 
me are reliable, as they were either astronomically determined 
or directly measured by route traverse from astronomically 
determined points. My latitudes for points between my routes 

1 Charles M. Doughty, in his noble volumes, Travels in Arabia Deserta (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge 1888, reprinted 1920, 1928), describes journeyings in a region which was actually the 
Arabia Felix of the ancient authors. Though his title is apt from the descriptive point of 
view, it is misleading when regarded in the light of ancient geography. 
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were determined either by plane-table or from precise topo- 
graphical descriptions given me by various natives who sketched 
for me maps of the regions which I could not visit in person. 
Such positions are of course subject to error, and many of 
the latitudes thus determined will have to be corrected by 
such future explorers as are able to carry out astronomical 
observations. 

After some unsuccessful attempts at determining long- 
itudes astronomically, I was obliged to establish my longitudes 
from plane-table surveys, detailed route traverses, and natives’ 
reports. Although this did not yield results comparable in 
accuracy with astronomically determined positions, the results 
proved sufficiently satisfactory, especially in regions where they 
could be controlled. As we rode on camels only, we soon learned 
the different rates of march per hour across regions of varying 
physiographic character. We were able to gain particularly 
accurate data on the camels’ rates of march when traveling 
for a considerable length of time northward or southward, for 
then we could check our estimates of distance by the astro- 
nomical latitudes. This gave us criteria for plotting route 
traverses in an easterly or westerly direction far more accurate 
than one might at first believe possible. 

To illustrate my method, I will outline the manner in which 
I established the longitude of Hajel. In 1915 I had occasion 
to march east to al-‘Ela’,? the position of which is definitely 
known, as it lies on the Hegaz Railway. On this journey I 
passed within a few kilometers to the south of Hajel, and, hence, 
from my route traverse I was able to estimate the difference 
in longitude between the meridian of this town and that of 
al-‘Ela’, I was able to check the longitude of Hajel on my 
return journey eastward, in the course of which I passed 
within a few kilometers to the north of the town. Further- 
more, I was also able to check my longitude of Hajel in relation 
to the meridians of al-Gowf, Bagdad, and ar-Rijad. Certain 
prominent points in the Neffid were visible on our eastward 
journey from al-‘Ela’ to Hajel. Knowing the position of al-Gowf 
— which had been previously determined by me — and the 
course of the road between that oasis and Hajel as described 
in detail by Huber,* I was able by means of the plane-table 
to correlate the positions of the points in the Nefaid — and 

* See the author’s forthcoming volume Northern Negd, which will be published in the 


present series. 
3 Huber, Journal (1891), pp. 49—61. 
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therefore of al-Gowf —-with that of Hajel. The Pilgrim Route 
from al-Kifa to al-Medina, as I determined in 1915, runs for 
hundreds of kilometers in an almost perfectly straight line 
toward Bagdad. Knowing the angle which this line makes with 
the meridian of Bagdad and having ascertained the latitudes 
of many points along it, I was able to plot the course of the 
Pilgrim Route with considerable accuracy. As, in 1915, I twice 
traversed the regions between the Pilgrim Route and the 
meridian of Hajel, I was thus provided with still another 
check on the longitude of the latter place. Finally, I checked 
the longitude of Hajel against that of ar-Rijad as determined 
by Lewis Pelly in 1865,* by reconstructing Huber’s detailed 
itinerary between Hajel and “Anejza° and correlating it with 
detailed indications of the direction of the route from ‘Anejza 
to ar-Rijad given me by natives.® 

My theodolite, six chronometers, and five aneroid barom- 
eters were examined before and after my expeditions at the 
Military Geographical Institute at Vienna, and under the super- 
vision of the Directorate of this Institute the map was drawn 
and altitudes obtained in 1908 and 1909 determined. The alti- 
tudes according to aneroid readings taken in 1912 and 1914-1915 
were calculated by Dr. Gustav Swoboda of the State Meteoro- 
logical Institute at Prague. 

The primary motive of my explorations was historical, 
not cartographical; therefore I tried to collect as many topo- 
graphical names as possible as a basis for historical researches 
and in so doing I paid especial attention to the spelling.’ In 


transliterating Arabic letters I have used the same signs as in 


4 Pelly, Wahabee Capital (1865), p. 177. 

5 Huber, op. cit., pp. 677—710. 

6 Except for the observations of Huber in the region south of the Neffid, no other 
explorer’s data were of use to me in the construction of my map of Northern Arabia. Where 
I based my conclusions upon Huber’s material I consistently used his original notes (Huber, 
op. cit.) instead of the misleading sketch maps compiled from them in Paris and accompany- 
ing the published journal as an atlas. In general, it is difficult to indicate precisely the routes 
of travelers who have neither determined latitudes by astronomical means nor have made use 
of the plane-table, especially when these routes have been sketched by others. 

7 A word of caution to cartographers may not be amiss in the matter of the tran- 
scribing of place names. I may refer to the following examples of the sort of error that easily 
occurs. The name of the mountain ‘Enaza, first shown on my preliminary sketch map of 
northern Arabia published with my Nord Arabien: Vorbericht iiber die Forschungsreise 
1908—1909 (1909), now appears on maps as ‘‘Anazan,” ‘‘Eneze,” or ‘‘Aneze.”” On this same 
sketch map is drawn a Se‘ib al-Herr, the lower end of which I followed on April 25-26, 1912 
(see Sixtus of Bourbon and Musil, Nordostarabien, Vorbericht [1913], p. 12). This name 
appears on recent maps misspelled ‘‘El-Khur”’ or ‘“El-Khar,’’ which has facilitated its con- 
fusion with the neighboring Wadi ab-al-Ktir (Leachman, Central Arabia [1914], p. 504). The 
oasis of al-Bed‘ and the ruins of Hawra shown on my preliminary sketch map of the northern 
Hegaz (see Musil, Nérdlicher Hegdz, Vorbericht [1911]) figure on recent maps as one place, 
“Beidha el-Hawra,” which would mean ‘‘The White White.’ Persons not thoroughly familiar 
with Arabic geographical place names should never venture to change spellings that have 
been accurately recorded by explorers in the field, since in doing so they run the risk of 
destroying one of the bases of historical investigation. The existing maps of northern Arabia 
reveal so many impossible names that all concerned should beware of increasing their number. 
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my The Northern Hegaz (New York, 1926), attempting to 
express every sound by a single letter or a single symbol. The 
meaning of the different symbols will be found by experts 
below the title of the accompanying map of Northern Arabia. 
For the general reader I would point out that g is to be read 
like g in gem, § like sh, Z like z in azure, ¢ like ch in chief, 
j like y in yoke, and that ‘ is a strong guttural sound. The 
remaining symbols need not trouble him. 

Throughout this work most of the Biblical and Assyrian 
names have been transliterated consistently with the scheme 
of transliteration employed for Arabic names. The Biblical 
forms, therefore, are often somewhat different from those 
found in the King James version, but the latter may readily 
be ascertained by reference to the Bible itself. Greek names 
are in general spelled in their Latin form rather than directly 
transliterated from the Greek.* 

References to the Bible are to Rudolf Kittel’s second 
edition of the Hebrew text, Leipzig, 1913. The reader will 
observe that occasionally these references are at variance 
with the text of the King James version. These variations 
are due to the fact that my interpretations of the meaning 
of the original Hebrew sometimes diverge from that of the 
translators of the King James version. 

Bibliographical references in the footnotes are given in 
abbreviated form. The full references, with the dates of 
Arabic and ancient authors, will be found in the Bibliography, 
pp. 575—584. 

The meaning of the majority of Arabic terms used in the 
text will be evident from the context. Two terms, however, 
are frequently employed without explanation: 

Se%b (plural, Se%bdn): relatively small watercourse or valley occupied 

by an intermittent stream. 

wddi (plural, wudijdn): relatively large watercourse or valley 

occupied by an intermittent stream. 

Arabic botanical terms appearing in the text are listed 
in the index with brief characterizations and Latin equivalents 
as far as these have been determined. 

A sketch map showing the author’s route and indicating 
the pages in this volume on which the different portions of 
his itinerary are discussed accompanies the volume. 

8 Exceptions to these general rules governing transliteration are made for those 


proper names that have acquired conventional English forms, the latter being used to avoid 
the appearance of pedantry. 
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publication of this work. I wish also heartily to thank Dr. J. K. 
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CHAPTERI 


DMEJR NEAR DAMASCUS TO AL-MIJADIN ON 
THE EUPHRATES 


In the autumn of 1908* I was camping east-northeast from 
the settlement of Dmejr (37 km. northeast of Damascus)+ 
with the Prince an-Nuri eben Sa‘lan of the Rwala tribe, which 
belongs to the ‘Aneze nation, my object being to explore 
from his encampment the districts near by as well as those 
more remote. In the cartographical work I was assisted by 
Rudolf Thomasberger (called Taman) of the Military Carto- 
graphical Institute in Vienna, who had charge of all my 
scientific instruments. My acquaintances in Damascus had 
hired an “Akejli camel trader, named Mhammad al-Kazib, as 
a servant for me, and I myself had procured two others, one 
named Naser eben ‘Obejd al-Marltk, of al-Zerjitejn, the other 
Blejhan eben Dthi eben Mesreb, of the Kmusa subdivision 
of the Sba‘a tribe. I had two tents like those used by the 
‘Akejl. The larger one was oblong, the smaller circular; and 
I had provided seventeen camels to carry enough supplies 
for ten or fourteen months and to transport our scientific 
equipment and ourselves. When I was merely exploring in 
the neighborhood of the camp, these camels grazed with the 
other herds, sometimes a long way off. 


DMEJR TO DEKWA 


Monday, November 16, 1908. As the camels were about 
to return from the distant pasture to the watering pool 
nearer camp, I decided to start on a longer excursion the 
following day. I had everything ready but had not as yet 
spoken to the Prince, for he and his son Nawwaf were staying 
with other clans. Visiting him after his return, I found that 
he was planning to remove the camp on the morrow to the 
district south of al-Basiri, where he intended to wait for 

* The author’s explorations in Palmyrena during the autumn of 1908 immediately pre- 
ceding the expedition narrated in the following chapters (I—XI) are dealt with in Palmy- 
rena, a forthcoming volume of the present series. 

7 A key to the place names mentioned in this volume and which appear on the map of 


Northern Arabia published in this series is included in the index. See also the index map. 
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rain. He was not fully decided about his departure, for he 
wished first to confer with RSejd eben Smejr, the head chief 
of the Weld ‘Ali, who was to join us. This news caused me 
to change my plans. Having bought two additional camel 
loads of flour, I needed two camels to carry these newly- 
acquired provisions and two more to carry the four bags 
of water which I was to take to the new camp at the request 
of the Prince, who informed me that we should not then 
be camping near water but in an arid land (bel-manda). 
Hence I could not start on a long excursion with even one 
of my animals. Besides, the Prince thought I could explore 
the unknown territory with much greater facility from the 
nearest camp than from Dmejr. I regretted losing my last 
opportunity to visit the volcanic district of Tlal al-Tjat; but 
the Prince, willing to extend his help even in this instance, 
proposed that we move in a southeasterly direction. 

For the past ten days an-Niri had been going about 
strongly armed. Besides a dagger and an eight-barreled 
Gasser revolver with forty-eight rounds of ammunition, he 
carried 120 Mannlicher sharp cartridges and a carbine. Wonder- 
ing at this array, I asked him the reason and received this 
reply: “Brother, it’s our habit. We are at war with many 
a tribe and know not when we may be attacked. I myself 
must be doubly careful and alert, for I know not when or 
where the avenger may surprise me. I never sleep alone at 
night; yet it is for the good of my family, nay, of the whole 
tribe, that I did what I did.’ This he said in allusion to his 
brother and predecessor, Prince Fahad, who had been murdered 
by a slave at an-Ndri’s own order, and to another brother, 
Mis‘al, whom he had killed with his own hand. He boasted 
of having personally killed in fights over 120 men; and yet 
there he was sitting before me and looking at me with his 
childlike, sincere eyes! 

That afternoon we took a walk with Taman to the Dmejr ~ 
al-“Atize ruins and drew a plan of the local Roman camp. 
As we were coming back we scented a very repugnant stench 
blown toward us by the north-northwesterly wind from the 
gullies adjoining the camp on the northern side. For almost 
two months there had been pitched at al-Makstra over four 
hundred tents, whose tenants made daily trips to these gullies 
for the purpose of relieving themselves therein privately. 
When the wind blew from the north we could hardly remain 
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in the camp; we all stuffed our noses and even our mouths, 
and men as well as women kept their head-cloths pulled up 
to their eyes. I had noticed the same thing when we were 
at al-Rata, where the vicinity of the camp was watered every 
other day, a practice which increased the stench so much 
that many children became sick and in consequence the Prince 
had moved the camp to the valley of al-‘Asejfir and later to 
Dmejr. 

Tuesday, November 17, 1908. At night the thermometer 
registered a minimum of six degrees below zero (centigrade). 
I could hardly believe it, but the ice that formed upon the water 
bags vindicated the truthfulness of the instrument. The first 
thing in the morning I left with Taman for the Roman camp, 
where we worked for over three hours under difficulties, for 
a violent, icy, northwest wind kept bending the tape measure 
and making our hands and fingers numb. 

After finishing our work we returned to the tents, to 
find them fully packed and their tenants plodding in groups 
to the south. I joined the Prince’s troop, which started to 
the south-southeast at 10.20 A. M. Presently my female camel 
began to prance as she came up with three whelps, still 
blind, which were sadly whining for their mother, who had 
gone with the mistress of the tent and left her offspring 
to die of hunger. Farther on a camel with a broken leg 
was writhing in pain; another victim of the fate of death 
by starvation. It was a disagreeable journey, for the high 
wind was raising almost opaque masses of dust and sand, 
the fine grains of which penetrated to our skin and caused 
an unpleasant tickling sensation, while at the same time the 
air was so cold that my hands and feet were freezing. I would 
gladly have walked, but the Prince persuaded me that it was 
imperative for me to maintain my honor by riding. Indeed, 
he had even reproached me for walking to Dmejr on my 
visit to the mudir (Turkish governor of a ndhije, or small 
administrative division). “Thou hast become my brother and 
Nawwat’s,” he said; “thus thou hast also become the sheikh 
of our tribe, and a sheikh must not go afoot to another 
camping ground but must ride at the head of his tribe 
(salaf).” 

Toward noon, as we reached a rocky territory, the clouds 
thinned, and I realized the cause of the penetrating cold. 
All the higher peaks to.the north, west, and south were 
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glistening in the enchanting beauty of freshly allen snow, 
and the wind was blowing toward us from every direction 
bringing news of the winter that prevailed near by. 

After a while Nawwaf overtook me, riding a light thorough- 
bred delul (riding camel) with his cousin Mezhem holding to 
the saddle from behind, while his mare, tied by the check 
rein to the camel’s girth, was trotting alongside without 
a rider. Mezhem, a weak boy about ten years old, had lost 
his father two years before at the hands of a member of the 
Sammar tribe who had been camping with him as a neighbor 
(kasir). One day Mezhem’s father, Mhammad, was showing 
to the neighbor in his tent a new revolver, urging him to 
try how easily the spring functioned. The Sammari took the 
proffered weapon and pressed the trigger, whereupon the 
projectile was shot out and hit Mhammad in the chest, wound- 
ing him mortally. Mhammad’s slaves fell upon the unfortunate 
neighbor intending to kill him, but an-Nuri and Nawwaf, 
attracted by his outcries, saved his life. 

“Why, it was allowed by God (amr min alldh),” they 
explained, “Allah had ruled it should happen so, and we 
should have acted infamously (‘a7b), had we permitted our 
neighbor to be killed by our slaves.” 

Riding alongside Nawwaf, I was addressed by a strange 
Arab who announced that he, RSejd eben Smejr, greeted me. 
He was the head chief of the Weld ‘Ali, whom I had al- 
ready met in Damascus at the house of the Director-in-Chief 
of Pilgrimages, ‘Abdarrahman Pasha. He was about thirty 
years old, with a pleasant expression on his rather full face. 
Exchanging greetings with him, I asked about his health and 
that of his family; and he in turn told me that, wishing to 
do me a favor, for my sake he had refused the proposition 
of an-Nuri to camp south of al-Basiri and had likewise 
persuaded the Prince to go south of the Dekwa volcano, 
thus giving me an opportunity to explore Tldal al-Tjat. Smiling, 
I thanked him for his interest and support but hastened to add 
that the vicinity of al-Basiri afforded no extensive pasturage, 
as the Kmusa subdivision of the Sba‘a tribe had been camping 
there for over a month; whereas the southern half of Tlal al-Tjat 
had thus far not been visited by camels. And I also mentioned 
that camping in the territory of enemies and grazing their 
best meadows and shrubs would prove the chivalrous determi- 
nation of both chiefs, an-Niari and RSejd. 
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An-Nari confirmed my words. “By Allah,” he said, “Masa 
speaks the truth and knows that for years I have been 
feeding my stock upon the lands of his old friends the Ahl 
aS-Semal (Beni Sahr). During the harvest I camped at Libben, 
and we and our animals ate all that we found upon their 
lands and in their villages, for we had no fear of anybody.” 

“Still thou fearest the inhabitants of the volcanic district 
of the Hawran, the Ahali al-Gebel, as thou hast admitted, 
Father of Nawwaf, since thou wouldst not permit me to 
visit the castle of ar-Rahba.”’ 

“Ahali al-Gebel! they are not decent enemies but malicious 
robbers who steal out of their dens, running away with their 
loot the moment they sight us. They have neither courage 
nor strength to oppose us, and they abandon even their booty 
just to crawl into their dens.” 

“Hast thou never sought them out in their cliffs?” 

“Twice I have done so, but we lost so many mares, 
which were not used to the volcanic ground, that our loss 
exceeded the profit from the booty we carried off.” 

And RSejd added: “No Bedouin will wage war in the 
voleanic gulches. Only the open desert affords the possibility 
of a decent fight.’ 

Slowly we penetrated into a land that was hardly pass- 
able. It was covered with irregular stretches of lava and 
sand, out of which protruded numerous black, pointed rocks, 
about ten meters high by one hundred to three hundred meters 
long, and most of them split perpendicularly, each into two 
oval parts which together formed an ellipsoid. The ascent 
over their sharp edges was very difficult for a beast of 
burden, the inclined planes of the fragments being smooth 
enough to cause even a camel to slip. Once my beast fell 
head downwards and it was only through the protection of 
Allah, as an-Nuri proclaimed, that I leaped off the saddle 
without breaking my neck. It was not easy to force my 
frightened delul to rise. 

At 3.30 P. M. we reached a point southwest from the 
hill of al-Hdejb. The Prince rode ahead to find a suitable 
camping ground, and presently, signaling me with the white 
sleeve of his shirt, pointed to a spot where I was to order 
my camel to kneel. There I was to pitch my tent. He had 
hardly dismounted from his own animal before he was 
surrounded by the Arabs, all seeking favorable locations for 
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their tents. At 3.40 I unloaded my baggage, unsaddled my 
camel, and tying the bridle to her left foreleg allowed her 
to graze while I sat down by my saddle and awaited the 
arrival of my companions with the other camels. I was very 
tired and shivered frightfully from cold. Immediately after 
the tent was ready I ordered a cup of tea and drank it, but 
my stomach refused it. I was so violently shaken by the 
accompanying fever that to get warm I put on all the blankets 
I had. The fever did not abate, and it was not until midnight 
that I was slightly relieved. The thermometer registered 
—6.5° C. 

Wednesday and Thursday, November 18 and 19, 1908. 
Although trembling with cold and exhaustion and hardly 
able to stand, I had to get up and superintend the loading 
of my baggage and then plod ahead. A stinging pain afflicted 
my intestines. Thank God! the chilly wind calmed down and 
the sun grew appreciably warmer. We started at 10.10 A. M. 
When the Prince designated a new camping ground as early 
as eleven o’clock, I could not even unsaddle my camel, and 
he bade his scribe Gwad do it for me. Nawwaf remained 
with me till my companions arrived and erected the tent, 
whereupon I immediately lay down and took the necessary 
medicines, but I could not fall asleep. All night long I writhed 
in pain and in the morning felt even weaker than I had 
felt the evening before; but the internal pains had so far 
abated that I could take some oaten soup. 

In the afternoon Nawwaf came to visit me and stayed 
late into the night. Again and again he inquired whether 
I was married and how many children I had; for it was 
above his comprehension that a healthy man could remain 
single. He had had four wives already. Three of them had given 
birth to a son each, and yet he had divorced them all, one 
after another. The first one, whom he loved best, was the 
daughter of the assassinated Prince Fahad; she deserted him 
because she was more attached to her own family than to 
her husband and son. The second, daughter of the deceased 
Prince Sattam, became repugnant to him and so was dismissed 
from his tent, although she wept bitterly and begged him 
to keep her. His third wife, a famous beauty and daughter 
of a minor chief, was also compelled to return to her family, 
because Nawwaf grew tired of her: Sabe‘et minha, as he 
expressed it. The fourth wife, Fhéde, had now lived in his 
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tent two years and as. yet had borne him no child. When 
I wondered at his fickleness in destroying the happiness of 
Allah’s creatures, of his wives as well as of his sons, he 
laughed: “Why, with us it is ‘dde,’ he said, “our custom 
and our habit. How could the son of a prince be satisfied 
with one wife? What would the warriors say ?” 

To my inquiry concerning the fate of his sons he answered 
that they would remain to their third or fourth year with 
their mothers and then would come to his tent, where his 
old mother would rear them just as she was already rearing 
his first-born son Sultan. I pitied the children and their 
mothers for having to live apart, remarking that the women 
of my land fare much better, because their husbands cannot 
put them away without sufficient cause. “True,” retorted he, 
“but I pity your men. If one of them finds after a year or 
two that he does not love his wife and yet is forced to live 
with her and stay with her all his life, how unhappy he is! 
Such a burden we could not accept.” 

He would not concede that women may have equal rights 
with men. “Lookest thou, brother Masa; when the enemy 
appears and the sound of the battle cry arises, is it the women 
who rush to the defense? Is it the women who undertake 
aggressive raids? Is it the women who return with the booty? 
We keep women to bear us children and to care for our 
tents. We do not oppress them, but a woman must always 
be conscious of the fact that man is her master. Thus Allah 
has willed; our ancestors observed this order and we likewise 
observe it. It is our habit, our custom, our law.” 

“Yet at times your women are braver than you,” I replied; 
“and when you men flee from the enemy it is the women 
who by words and gestures urge you, nay, force you, to offer 
resistance; and many of your women can wield a weapon 
as well as you can.” 

“Those are but exceptions. The women remind us by 
their words and gestures of our love, and they promise us 
a reward. Unwilling to be humiliated by the enemy, we 
muster up fresh resistance and fight for the women’s sake; 
but the women have never yet saved us from the enemy.” 

“And, pray, could not a woman be your chief? Do you 
not esteem more highly than many a chief Turkijje, the 
widow of Sattam? Why do you call her children ‘ejadl Tur- 
kijje; why do you not call them ‘e7al Sattadm ?” 
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“Turkijje surpasses by the virtue of her intelligence and 
calm deliberation. We consult her, but I do not think we 
would subject ourselves to her were she our chief.” 

“How about ‘Alija, who led not only the Beni Sahr but 
also your warriors against the troops of Ibrahim Pasha? 
She was a woman and you obeyed her.” 

“That was a long time go.” 

“It is not so very long ago. The contemporaries of ‘Alija 
are still living.” 

“On that occasion Allah took from the Arabs a prudent 
man and substituted a woman, but today we would permit 
no woman to command us. When I last. visited Damascus 
I learned that the Sultan had granted liberty (horrijje) to 
his subjects; from then on, so they said, women and slaves 
should be equal to free Arabs. On hearing that, I declared: 
‘But with us in the desert it will not be so. You settlers 
may do as you like among yourselves, but do not try to 
force your freedom upon us in the desert.’ It is, indeed, a 
fine freedom, brother Misa, that now prevails among the 
settlers, where a subordinate officer thinks himself more 
clever than his commander, as happens, so they say, in Da- 
mascus and in Haleb (Aleppo). I should like to see a subordinate 
chief who would dare to criticize my orders, or who would 
oppose me while on a war expedition! We were free (horr) 
always and need no new kind of freedom.” 

The air was very cold,—6°C. I was able to sleep all night, 
however, and the rest gave me strength. 

Friday, November 20, 1908. I was in my tent trying to 
work when, about ten o’clock, I caught the sound of an agi- 
tated cry, “Oh! some riders (jd-hla-l-hajl)!” and hurrying out 
I saw that the women and girls were running toward the 
mares, saddling them, and bringing them forward to their 
husbands and brothers, who threw off their heavy fur coats, 
fastened on their cartridge belts, and seized their rifles. In less 
than two minutes the armed warriors were riding off toward 
the south to repulse some unknown enemy. Which of them 
would return? But everyone in the camp remained calm and 
peaceful; no woman cried, no elder offered advice. A few 
men, left to defend the camp, ascended a cliff to the south 
with rifles, and I stumbled after them in the hope that 
I might be able to watch the fray through binoculars. I saw 
our fighters divide into two bands, the stronger one with 
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the Prince at its head galloping to the south, the weaker 
one led by Nawwaf to the southwest. Both soon disappeared 
behind a high wall of rocks extending from the west to the 
east, and when I could see them no longer I went back to 
my work. 

In the afternoon three men on horseback came with the 
news that there had appeared in the morning, thirteen kilo- 
meters south of the camp, a band of Druses and their tribu- 
taries, goat and sheep raisers, who had attacked the herds 
of Eben Megwel. Three warriors who were present had, they 
said, fought valiantly, and Rasras, the son of our neighbor 
chief ‘Adib, and the slave of Prince an-Ntri had shot two 
of the enemy and seized their horses; but the raiders had 
nevertheless driven off one herd (kati‘a) numbering over 
seventy camels. The guards stationed upon the higher hills, 
they said, had repeated the alarm cry of the attacked herds- 
men, so that the news reached the camp in a few minutes; 
but as soon as the troop led by the Prince had approached 
the enemy, who were retreating with the loot about twenty 
kilometers from the camp, the latter had abandoned the booty 
and fled to the southeast. 

Unable to overtake the raiders, although he urged his 
_ followers to top speed, the Prince returned that evening worn 
out and unsuccessful, cursing the young warriors for not 
guarding the flocks carefully, as he had ordered them in the 
morning. Had they obeyed, he grumbled, they would have 
been able to meet and reward the enemy in a different 
manner. His son Sa‘id, who was with the young warriors 
by the grazing camels, attempted to excuse their negligence 
by pointing out their diligence in guarding the herds for 
over three weeks, during which time the AhAli al-Gebel had 
not once come out of their dens; therefore, he said, since 
it was so cold now, they had assumed that the rascals would 
not leave their warm dwellings. An-Nuri interrupted his apol- 
ogy with: “A Bedouin depends on neither cold nor heat; 
he never trusts his enemy but confides solely in himself.” 
What had become of Nawwaf and his troop so late in the 
night nobody knew. Herdsmen returning from the southwest 
told of hearing shots, but they had seen nothing in the 
rugged volcanic land. 

Saturday, November 21, 1908. We changed our camp. The 
tents were struck, loaded, and all the inhabitants and camels 
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were soon plodding along to the south-southeast. As we 
were starting, at 9.22 A.M., the Prince greeted me but im- 
mediately rode off again westward to the chief RSejd eben 
Smejr. The weather was cold but calm. Along on my left 
rode several slaves of the Prince, each of them carrying on 
his left hand a fowling falcon, which was promptly released 
whenever the greyhounds scared out a small hare. At 10.52 
the Prince signaled to me again with his white sleeve, point- 
ing to a spot where I was to pitch my tent. Standing by 
his camel, he next showed his nearest immediate relatives 
where they were to camp; and then he went to his mare, 
which had been lame since yesterday’s ride through the almost 
impassable district. 

After a while I was joined by Nawwaf, who came lead- 
ing his brown horse by the bridle. As I went to greet him 
I saw that his clothes were very bloody. He explained curtly 
that his troop had overtaken the fleeing enemy and fired 
several shots after them, but that a young ‘Abdelli, who was 
riding alongside, had been struck at the same time by an 
enemy’s bullet. Leaving the lad to the care of two riders, 
Nawwaf had pursued the enemy to a point in sight of the 
first settlement, when he had turned back for fear he might 
be surrounded. On reaching the wounded ‘Abdelli he had 
lifted him into his saddle and held him on with his right 
hand. “The poor ‘Abdelli,” he said, “‘was embracing me, kiss- 
ing me, and imploring me to lay him on the ground, fearing 
he could not stand the pain caused by riding on horseback. 
But how could I do so? He would have frozen if the beasts 
did not tear him to pieces beforehand. When at night the 
horses could not go on, we rested, covering the boy with our 
thin clothing, and ourselves freezing. Oh, brother Misa, how 
I shivered with cold! As soon as the ruddy glow appeared 
in the east we rode on, and when the sun began to shine 
we laid the ‘Abdelli on the ground and hurried to the tents 
of his clan, whence men rode out for him with litters on 
camelback.” 

From me Nawwaf went to the tent of his father, where 
they were examining his exhausted mare. The Prince, four 
Arabs, and Nawwaf squatted down, and NawwéAaf told his ad- 
venture again, receiving a rebuke from the Prince for ventur- 
ing so far. Meantime the women gave drinks of warm salt 
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water to both mares and wrapped them in rugs. The stallion 
brought back by the men as the booty of one of the Prince’s 
slaves also had some salt water given him and had his wound 
washed out. He was still carrying the narrow saddle of the 
Druses, sprinkled with the blood of his former owner, who 
had been shot from it. 

In the evening we determined the latitude with precision. 
This was no easy task with the thermometer at —4° C. 

Sunday, November 22, 1908. I had planned to ascend the 
voleano of Dekwa for the purpose of drawing a map of the 
vicinity; but, alas, the air was not so clear as it had been 
for the last few days, for fine mists were spreading out from 
east to west and giving a trace of warmth. However, we left 
at 9.10 A. M. in a northeasterly direction. At first I was 
overcome by such a weakness that I seemed to see every- 
thing about me moving in circles and had to hold tight to 
my saddle to keep from falling off; but I felt better as we 
went on. Our way led over the countless sharp edges and 
smooth planes of lava crags, so dangerous that we had to 
ride with the greatest care and difficulty. But by eleven 
o’clock we arrived in safety at the southwestern foot of the 
voleano of Dekwa, entrusted our camels (Fig. 1) here (at the 
height of 838m.) to the slave ‘Abdallah, and with Taman 
and Blejhan continued to the peak. Climbing cautiously along 
the southern edge of a covered crater for a full half-hour, 
we finally reached the top and went to work. 

Dekwa, with an elevation of 1016 meters, is the highest 
voleano of the Tlil al-Ijat territory. On the south, east, and 
west it is unattached, but on the northern side it sends out 
a stream of lava about twenty-five meters deep. The north- 
eastern edge of the rounded crater projects to its original 
height, but the other parts have either sunken in or been 
gradually eroded away by channels of water. From the west 
the inner side of the eastern edge resembles a vertical, black, 
smoky wall, the northern half of which consists of about 
twenty horizontal layers of soft banded rocks. I noticed plenty 
of moss in the crevices. Although the air was not yet quite 
clear, we could see the northern belt of voleanoes from Mount 
‘Ade in the east as far as the Halimt al-Kara cone in the 
north. Of those in the Tldl al-Ijat district (Fig. 2) we noted 
in the north a&-Samat, Mtejriéat, and KarawiSat; to the south 
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of these, al-Afejhem; and easterly from this, Umm Iden’ and 
Malhat al-Kronfol, in which the clove tree thrives. 

To the southwest of Umm Iden we saw the long chain 
of al-Mintatrat and al-Mutalla‘, and to the east of this the 


Fic. 1—The author’s camel at the foot of the volcano of Dekwa. 


small voleano of al-Mahftr. To the south of Dekwa was the 
aS-Sejbe group; east of these Rurejla and Zerajer, and to 
the southeast the semi-circular Estarat al-“Azer group, with 
the high Tell al--Azer at the southern end. East of the latter 
were the volcanoes of Tlejtwat; to the south al-Hejl and Zers, 

1 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 356, says that Umm Udun is a solitary 
table-hill in the district of as-Samawa, whence a black stone is brought for mills. — In Syria 
the best millstones are made from basalt; therefore it is necessary to seek Umm Udun in 
a voleanic district. This district is found only in the western part of as-Samawa (the 


Arabia Deserta of the classics) and here in the northwestern corner is our voleano of Umm 
Iden, which we may identify with the Umm Udun of Jakat. 
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and beyond them the white, arid lowland of ar-Rahba,? where 
in spots we caught sight of the dark river bed of at-Tejs. 
East of Dekwa the guide pointed out to me the volcanoes of 
Umm al-Ma“aze; south of these Kbejjan, Hnéfes, and al-Ak‘as; 
and southeast from the last-named the great odd cone of Sejs.* 


Fic. 2—The Tldal al-Tjat from Dekwa. 


North of Umm al-Ma“aze could be seen Ammu-r-Rkejbe 
and Ab-al-“Ajs, and in the northwest the high Tell Makhdal. 
The whole district of Tlal al-Tjat, with its dark blue masses 
of lava and high, solitary volcanoes, presented a very de- 
pressing view. 

After we returned to the camp we heard that the enemy 
had again appeared in the east but had fled before they came 
within shooting distance. Towards evening Nawwaf visited 
me; and, as we were chatting together, I told him I had just 
learned from the negro ‘Abdallah that my servants were in 
the habit of asking his assistance in every service which it 
was their own duty to perform, that Nawwaf had to do their 
thinking and acting for them. When I reproached him for 
not having called my attention to this laziness, he smiled 
and retorted that a brother must help his brother; whereupon 
I made an agreement with him according to which he was to 
assent to their appeals and demands only upon being shown 
by them a camel stick (mihgdn), which he had given me. 
This was to be a sign that I knew of their demand and agreed 
to it; for of course I could not use a written order, as he 

2 During the reign of the Caliph Hisam the property of ar-Ruhbe in the Damascus 
district was usurped by Bekr ibn Nawfal for the benefit of al-Walid, the son of Yazid (Abu-l- 
Farag, Ardni [Bulak, 1285 A. H.], Vol. 6, p. 133). 

Jakat, (op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 762) and Abu-l-Fada’il (Mardsid [Juynboll], Vol. 1, p. 465) 


say that the settlement of ar-Ruhbe lies at the edge of the volcanic territory of al-Lega in 
the administrative district of Sarhad. 

3 Jakat, op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 271, writes that there is a water of Usejs to the south of 
Damascus. — This Usejs must sound in the dialect of the Rwala like Sejs or Sajes, hence 
I identify it with our Habra Sejs, east of Damascus. 
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could neither read nor write. Besides this I asked him to 
lend me two or three camels to carry my loads whenever we 
were to change our camp or when I happened to be going 
on an expedition. My seventeen camels were not sufficient 
for these things, and I did not intend to buy any more. He 
willingly promised to grant my wish, saying, “My property 
is thine, and thy property is mine (heldli heldlak w heldlak 
helali).” 


THE RWALA TRIBE 


Nawwaf told me many details about the tribe of Rwala, 
of which his father an-Nuri was the supreme chief and which 
he himself would rule in the future. 


The Rwala belong to the ‘Aneze group called Zana Muslim, over 
whom they exercise control, for the entire group with all its divisions 
(kabdjel) acknowledges the priority of Prince an-Niri eben Sa‘lan. 

The Zana Muslim consist of the Beni Wahab and the Al Glas, the 
Rwala being a subdivision of the latter. 

The Beni Wahab are divided thus: 

al-Hsene (their head chief is from the family of Eben Mezjed 
called also Eben Melhem) 

Weld ‘Ali, consisting of: 
Zana Mifreg (head chief from the family of Eben Smejr) 
al-Masta (head chief from the family of Eben Tajjar) 
al-Mesalih (head chief from the family of Eben Ja‘is) 

The Al Glas are divided into al-Mihlef and ar-Rwala: 

al-Mihlef consisting of: 

al-Esage‘a, also called Cenhab, the head chief of which is 
from the family of Eben Me‘gel and which contains the 
following families: 
Al Hdak (chief: Naser eben Me‘gel) 
al-Bela‘is (an individual: Bel‘asi) 
al-Bdtr (chief: Nafel eben Hejzal) 
al-Hlejfat 
Al Mhajtib 

as-Swalme; families: 
Al Gandal (from which descends the chief) 
Al Milhak 
Al Hlejb 
al-Furahde (an individual: Farhtdi) 

“Abdelle; families: 
Al Mgejd (from which descends the chief) 
al-Hreza 
al-Hmesa 
al-Mesahle 
al-Ksus 

The Rwala are divided into beddjed, or clans, as follows: Al 
Durman (an individual: Durmani); Al Mur‘az (an individual: 
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Mur‘azi); al-Frege (an individual: Frejgi); al-Ka‘Aaz‘a (an 
individual: Ka‘éz‘i). The common ancestor of the Al Durman 
and the Al Mur‘az is said to have been Gam‘an, the son of 
Muslim. The following are the families and minor subdivisions 
of these clans: 
Al Durman; families: 
Al Hake 
Al Hasan 
Al Der‘an 
as-Swalha 
_ al-Barabra 
Al Mur‘az; families: 
Al Sa‘lan (from whom descends the head chief) 
Al Nsejr 
Al Ma‘abhel 
Al Gaber 
Al Whejf, or al-Whafa’ (an individual: Wejmi) 
Al Nasir 
al-Kbus 
Al Rowzan 
Al Bnejje 
Al Sabih 
as-Sabte 
al-Kata‘a 
al-‘Eleme (an individual: “Elejmi); subdivisions: 
ar-Rasde 
Al Hamad 
Al Medhem 
Al Dwéh 
al-Frege; subdivisions: 
Al Haza‘ 
Al Fleta 
as-Swahle 
Al Gufjan 
Al Sumran 
Al Hutlan 
Al Sa‘él 
Al Gidran 
Al Mét 
Al Sabbah 
Al Rmah 
al-Ka‘aza; subdivisions: 
al-RSim (an individual: Rusmi) 
al-Hamamid (an individual: Hammadi) 
Al Skejr 
Al RibSan; families: 
Al Hnejjan 
Al Ma‘érir 
Al Wukejd 
as-Sab‘a 
Al Gerri (an individual: Gerrawi) 
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Al ‘Awénan (an individual: “‘Wén4ni) 
Al ‘Agil 
Al Slejm 
Al MSanna (an individual: MeSane) 
Al Mane’; subdivisions: 
Al Ka‘ka‘ 
Al Dwérez 
Al ‘Atijje ; 
al-Cwatle (an individual: Cwétli) 
as-Seratin (an individual: Sertani) 
Al Rasid 
Al R&ejdan 
With the Rwala camp al-Kwaébe (an individual: Kwéébi) who are 
believed to belong to the Khatan. They have about 150 tents and are 
subdivided as follows: 
Al Swejt, consisting of: 
al-Mdérem; subdivisions: 
al-Uklan; families: 
Al ‘Obejdan (chief: Zab‘an ab-al-Okl) 
Al Smejr 
Al Rabi‘ 
al-Gwahle 
Al Solman 
Al Sgér 
Al Rném 
ar-Rstd 
Al Wuhejb; families: 
Al Mehsen (chief: ‘Awdan eben Radhan) 
Al Glejdan ( ,, | Zeben eben Glejdan) 
Al Wadi ( ,, Salman eben Zejdan) 
Al-Girfe, consisting of: 
Al Mégejbel (chief: ‘Askar 41 Kwejéeb) 


Al HomSi ( ,, Turki as-Srejfi) 
Al “Arzan ( ,,  al-Obejz al-‘Arejjez) 
Al Hattam 


IN CAMP OF AN-NURI EBEN SA‘LAN NEAR DEKWA 


Monday and Tuesday, November 23 and 24, 1908. Our 
camels were driven to Bahrat al-‘Atejbe (Lake of the ‘Atejbe) ~ 
to be watered. As my herdsman Harran was to bring water 
for the next seven days, he had taken Blejhan with him; and, 
since the way was long from Dekwa to the lake, besides lead- 
ing through the land of our enemies the Ah4li al-Gebel, the 
men were accompanied by a troop of warriors commanded by 
Nawwaf. There was not a drop of water in the Prince’s tent; 
indeed, he had sent his servant to us three times for a pitcher 
of water, but we had none ourselves. In the afternoon his scribe 
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brought me a hare, a present from his master, whose hunter had 
killed two. 

Behind my tent the little boys were practicing with slings. 
They had gathered a quantity of round pebbles and were throw- 
ing them with wonderful precision at the edge of the cliff thirty 
to forty paces distant. The pebbles whistled through the air and, 
falling on the ledge, rebounded and flew several feet farther. 
A pebble released from an Arab sling will fracture the thickest 
skull. In that country it is easy to see how David could kill 
Goliath. 

Towards evening I was visited by Trad eben Sattam, who 
told me that the wounded ‘Abdelli “dh, had gone (had died).” 
The evening and the night were unusually peaceful. There were 
no cries or curses of herdsmen to break the stillness, nor growls, 
roars, or gruntings of the camels, for the herds were passing 
the night by water and did not return till the following Tues- 
day evening. 

Wednesday to Saturday, November 25 to 28, 1908. As I was 
convalescing but slowly from my recent illness, which had weak- 
ened me considerably, I devoted the days to folklore studies: 
from sunrise until four o’clock in the afternoon I sat in my 
round tent. In the morning Mhammad usually brought me 
some informant, with whom I closeted myself. Often I found 
it impossible to question him, for he would not answer me until 
he had told all that was in his mind. He would sit opposite me 
with his kerchief pulled over his chin and over half of his nose, 
covering his mouth and nose thus to insure himself against my 
scent, for only Allah knew whether my queries might harm 
him! Resting his left hand on a camel saddle, with the camel 
stick in his right hand, he would lazily draw pictures on the 
ground, until all at once he would stop and, with downcast eyes, 
appear to be sound asleep. Then suddenly he would look keenly 
at me, draw his eyebrows together, and gaze longingly at the 
exit of my tent. How gladly would he have disappeared through 
that exit to avoid the torment of my questions! Only when he 
was explaining something to his own liking would he show more 
animation. Then his words would run along like a brooklet 
whose water at places is absorbed by sand but reappears a little 
farther on. Talking earnestly and drawing with his stick, he 
would suddenly come to a dead stop in the middle of a sentence 
and only after a minute or two would he slowly resume his 
story. After he reached the end of it, he would continue drawing 
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with the stick, gazing fixedly at it as if he were ashamed of 
having spoken so long, sitting statue-like, and collecting his 
wits; for he knew from experience that the real torture was 
near at hand. Every word he had said I had jotted down, and 
now he was to be asked to repeat the particular phrases, to 
explain, to supplement; and he was not used to such a mental 
strain. He would usually answer in complete embarrassment, 
would shift from one subject to another, and then deny know- 
ledge of the very facts he had just admitted. Often he would 
say: “It is unknown among us;” but after a while of his own 
accord he would begin to talk of things about which he had 
previously pleaded ignorance. If I asked him to explain some 
neat phrase he had used, he would assure me that he had 
forgotten it. At the end of such an ordeal I was usually no 
less tired than he was; but it was necessary for me so to 
overcome my feelings that I should not by a word or even 
by a glance betray my displeasure or impatience. I must not 
utter a single offending word but must treat my informer 
like a spoiled child in order to gain his confidence and lead 
him on to where I wanted him. At the end of it all I must 
appear very much gratified and thank him for the invaluable 
information I had been at such pains to extract; otherwise 
he would fail to come the next day and would scare off 
others also. 

This was always in the morning. Toward evening Nawwaf 
usually visited me and stayed rather late. 

Wednesday night there appeared in the camp three thieves 
at whom about ten shots were fired, all misses. In the morning 
nine camels were gone. Thereafter the guard was increased. 
The thermometer was dropping below zero (centigrade) at 
night, and, as the watchmen feared they might fall asleep, 
they kept singing and yelling at each other so boisterously 
that I was awakened frequently. Arabs do not sleep long at 
night; usually they lie down after the morning star appears - 
and then remain in their beds till almost noon. The afternoon 
is spent in visiting. 

Saturday morning the entire landscape was covered with 
frost. A strong west wind caused us a great deal of work, as 
all the tents had to be fastened anew, ropes doubled, and pegs 
driven deeper and braced. During the night from Saturday 
to Sunday no one in the camp slept much. The wind finally 
became so violent that the slaves of the Prince had to hold 
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down his tent all night long, and the high litters of the women 
were all carried out in-front of the tents for fear they would 
be damaged by the heavy roofs, plunging about under the 
lash of the gale. My round tent stood the test well, though 
several times during the night we had to tighten the ropes 
and incline the central pole toward the wind; but the oblong 
tent had to be struck and laid upon the baggage. My fellows 
had pitched it with the long sides toward north and south 
instead of toward west and east, as the other Arabs had set 
theirs, and so the west wind beat on the flank side and 
loosened the pegs. Finally, as the whole tent was lifted bodily 
and could not be secured again, the men crawled under it, 
nestled among the baggage, and waited for dawn. 

Sunday, November 29, 1908. The piercing wind continued 
all day long and, as its fury increased, drove before it huge 
clouds of sand. Upon my belongings in the round tent it 
deposited a coat of white sand from four to five centimeters 
deep, although the tent was closed and stuffed both without 
and within. The sand was driven along with a peculiar tinkling 
sound, as if countless metallic leaflets were striking against 
one another, and it filled everything not hermetically sealed. 
As the sand-laden blasts increased in power the Arabs lifted 
the lower portion of the tent walls and thus afforded a free 
passage to the sand and wind but made it impossible to 
kindle the fires. No one would leave his tent; even the camels 
would not go to graze. They knelt, with heads turned toward 
the east, so that the west wind passed them, while the sand 
piled up behind them long drifts about four tenths of a meter 
high, half-covering them. They refused to rise when Harran 
and Blejhan urged them, and, when compelled, they knelt down 
again after a few minutes. It was not until nearly noon that 
they got up and, still with evident dislike, went to pasture 
with Harran constantly tempting them in front and Blejhan 
driving them from behind. It seemed as if the animals had 
lost all desire to graze, because of the dismal weather. Shortly 
before four o’clock in the afternoon the wind ceased and with 
it the whirling sand. Then a light rain began to fall. 

I had worked all day with my informant, a difficult task 
at any time and especially in such weather; for in the 
onslaughts of the blasts at times I could not hear my own 
voice; besides, my fingers were stiff with cold all the while, 
and I continually had to blow the sand off my notebook and 
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wipe it out of my eyes. The night proved no better, for I was 
suddenly awakened by a cold liquid spilling over my head and 
chest. It was raining into the tent! 

Monday, November 30, 1908. Glorious was the view of 
the surrounding hills in the early morning! All the elevations 
rising above the horizon to the northwest and south almost 
down to the plain were covered with a snowy mantle, which 
glistened in the rays of the rising sun like myriads of flashing 
jewels. Even the valley of al-“Asejfir, where we had camped 
before, was covered with snow. The sun soon disappeared, 
however, and it began to sprinkle again. Toward noon hail- 
stones (ruzldn) of considerable size began falling and covered 
the ground to a depth of three centimeters. Nawwaf asked me 
to go with him to visit his white slave Damman, one of 
a large family whose members had from time immemorial 
been slaves of the Prince’s lineage. Damman and his kin 
were the only white slaves in the entire tribe, for it had not 
been feasible to buy a white slave during the last century, 
although black ones are still being brought by traders from 
Mecca and al-Medina for sixty to one hundred megidijjat 
($54 to $90). Damman had a gunshot wound in the calf of 
his right leg. The ball had penetrated through the flesh and 
emerged on the other side and in time the wound had appar- 
ently healed. After a year, however, the leg becoming swollen 
and extremely painful, they cauterized it with red-hot iron 
(ke7), but this gave no relief. Finally they cut it open; where- 
upon a quantity of blood flowed out, the swelling vanished, 
and the leg healed again; but, about twenty days before, it 
had begun to swell again, and now Damman was unable to 
stir. We found him in an open tent at a temperature of 
6° C, covered with only a shirt and with both nostrils stuffed to 
protect himself from the harmful influence of the emanations 
and scents of his visitors. His brother served us with coffee, and 
his wife implored me to help him, promising to carry out my - 
orders faithfully. 

Tuesday, December 1, 1908. The first of December looked 
in the desert just as it sometimes does at home: a heavy frost 
covered everything — tents, ropes, perennial plants — and 
clouds of dense mist hung in the sky. The frost-covered 
sand had disappeared entirely, and dry stalks crunched under 
my feet when I stepped on them. The thermometer registered 
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—6.5° C, and a damp, raw wind penetrated our clothing and 
coverings. The tent walls were very thin, the ground was 
cold, and we were unable to build good fires because the 
camel dung and other fuel were so damp. As if this were not 
enough, a thick smoke was rising from the fire, hurting both 
our eyes and our lungs. The Arabs lay about, huddled like 
porcupines in their fur coats and mantles, knees drawn up 
to their chins, and they would not move even when called; 
they would merely respond out of their shells and remain 
lying, waiting for the air to get warm. The mist became so 
dense that Taman, who had wandered some thirty paces from 
the tent, could not find it again. When he failed to return 
after half an hour, I sent out my fellows to search for him 
and fetch him back. 

Wednesday to Friday, December 2 to 4, 1908. Snow fell in 
the entire vicinity, covering the slopes for several days. The 
frost was so heavy that everything remained frozen until ten 
o’clock, and it was almost noon before it warmed up. 

On Thursday, the vicinity having been entirely grazed 
off, we moved our camp. Starting out at ten o’clock to the 
southeast, we encamped soon after noon between the volcano 
of Dekwa and the as-Sejbe group, at an altitude of 719 meters. 
As it was not very cold, we sat in the open with the Prince 
for about an hour before the tents were pitched. Toward 
evening, however, it grew rapidly cooler and the thermometer 
again fell below zero (centigrade). The air was clear, the 
moon was shining, and there was no sign of the approach 
of the longed-for rain. 

I decided to undertake another excursion to the district 
between 33° 30’ and 34° 30’ north latitude, reaching to the 
Euphrates. No sooner had I mentioned my intention to my serv- 
ant Mhammad, than Blejhan approached me and addressed 
me thus: “May Allah grant thee a happy evening, O Musa. 
Thou art my master, but permit me to speak out to thee as 
to a brother.” After this introduction he begged me to take 
him along and to depart immediately, regardless of the advice 
of the Prince, who, he said, purposely delayed me for fear 
some harm might befall me. He warned me, however, that, 
should I not explore the district immediately, it would be 
impossible to do so after the period of steady rains set in 
and the Prince had departed for the south. I replied by 
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declaring my readiness for the journey and my intention to 
discuss the matter with the Prince in the morning. Whether 
or not I should take Blejhan along I would decide later. 

On Friday morning I called on the Prince, who was sitting 
by the fire with his sons Sa°td and al-Hafagi, the scribe Gwad, 
and four slaves, while Nawwaf was still lying asleep at the 
southern side of the fireplace. All rose at my entrance and 
the Prince proffered me a place of honor at his left. When, 
after a few words of greeting, I told him that I was about 
to undertake a new expedition, he tried to induce me to 
delay but agreed reluctantly when he saw I was bent on 
leaving immediately. He inquired in what direction I intended 
to travel and what goal I aimed to reach; and, on hearing 
of my desire to visit the head chief Fahad and his son Met‘eb 
eben Haddal of the ‘Amarat tribe, he promised me a letter 
of introduction to these friends. 

“Why, thou and they are enemies!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, O Misa. We, as the chiefs of our tribes, are enemies, 
but as men we are the best of friends. And, by thy life, 
I say to thee that I love Met‘eb as I love my sons, for he 
is a gallant, noble, and sincere man, and, by Allah, I am 
speaking the truth.” 

“Still thou wouldst attack him, perhaps even kill him?” 

“At the head of my warriors I spare no one.” 

Then he ordered his scribe to write letters at once to 
Fahad and Met‘eb. I should have liked to leave that very 
day, but the Prince opposed the plan, pointing out to me the 
necessity of having a guide, whom he himself wished to 
provide. He named the negro Ambar, who was born in the 
‘Amarat tribe and reared among them, having for two years 
served the chief ‘Adib eben Megwel, and was therefore fit 
to be my guide. The Prince wished to direct him to me, 
saying that he had no doubt he would accompany me. ‘‘Were 
he my slave I would order him,” he declared, ‘“‘but as he does - 
not belong to me I must negotiate with him.” The messenger 
he sent to Ambar returned with the information that he had 
gone hunting but would appear before the Prince toward 
evening. 

Meantime we began to get ready. Blejhan, with a camel 
and two bags, made a trip for water to the volcano of Umm 
Iden, where several rocky cavities had been filled by the 
recent rain; the rest of the men prepared the provisions 
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to take on the journey. I reckoned that the trip would last 
fifteen or at the most’ twenty days, but when Nawwaf came 
he urged Mhammad to carry provisions for twenty-five or 
thirty days. This we could not do, however, as we did not 
wish to overburden our beasts unnecessarily. Shortly before 
evening Ambar came and informed Mhammad of his willing- 
ness to accompany me on condition that he should have one 
megidijje (90 cents) a day and the privilege of riding my 
camel; but, having settled with both Nawwaf and the Prince 
to pay half a megidijje a day for the slave accompanying 
me, I did not as a matter of principle want to accept these 
conditions of Ambar, for I knew I could never secure a cheaper 
guide. Moreover, I reflected that, since Ambar had left the 
tribe with which he had grown up, the ‘Amarat might not 
like to see him again; and, furthermore, Blejhan kept begging 
me to let him go with me, saying he wanted to see his mother. 
Finally, after consulting with Nawwaf, I told Ambar that 
he might accompany me for half a megidijje a day but that 
he must ride the camel I should assign to him; whereupon 
he went away displeased. 

It was settled that I should be accompanied by Ttiman, 
Mhammad, and Blejhan, while Naser and the herdsman were 
to be left to guard the tent, provisions, and camels. I had 
dismissed my former herdsman, Harran, because he was lazy, 
shunned work, and had not been taking good care of my 
camels, for, being married, he slept in his father’s tent and 
sometimes left the herd without a guard. Moreover, he 
was not satisfied with his wages but demanded higher pay 
and new gifts every week. A better herdsman was found, 
a Sarari of the name of Mufazzi, an orphan, still single, 
who had nothing and was eager to earn something by serving 
us. When he came with his younger brother to arrange an 
agreement, I offered him food, the necessary garments, and 
four megidijjat ($3.60) monthly on condition that he would 
perform his duties faithfully. Mufazzi accepted the offer 
gladly; for the Bedouins pay their herdsmen only one megidijje 
a month, and, if they starve, their herdsmen starve likewise. 

Toward evening Nawwaf came to take me again to his 
white slave, Damman, who was writhing in pain. On examining 
his right leg and finding a good deal of pus in the swelling, 
I lanced the sore and released over a half liter of the accumu- 
lation, to his great relief. I gave him the necessary medicines 
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for the following days and returned with Nawwaf to my tent, 
where I sat with him late into the night, discussing my 
coming journey. He agreed to have an eye to my supplies 
and camels. 

Saturday, December 5, 1908. In the morning the ground 
was frozen hard and covered with a thin layer of frost when 
we saddled our camels and loaded the baggage. The Prince 
came to me, gave me all sorts of advice, and told Naser to 
sew up all the provision bags and not to open any during 
my absence, since he regarded himself as responsible for my 
property. 


DEKWA TO THE DARB AS-SA‘I 


Having finally loaded my small circular tent, we four 
started out eastward at 8.30 A. M. (temperature: —2° C). 
Each of us four rode a camel, and Blejhan also led a fifth 
camel, which carried the water saddle and the water bags. 
As the nearest water was 150 kilometers distant, we took 
with us enough for three or four days. Between the volcanoes 
of the as-Sejba group we wound our way, avoiding the sharp 
black crests and peaks protruding from the ground, and 
encircling the elliptical basins (mukmdn) which were sur- 
rounded by high lava walls and cliffs. North of the voleano 
of Rurejla a diversion occurred when a fox (ab-al-hsejn) 
ran across the path. Blejhan greeted it with glee, called it, 
and, when told not to mind the fox but rather to look for 
hares since we needed fresh meat, he replied: “A single fox 
is better than ten hares, because it ensures the happy outcome 
of our journey. Allah hath sent us at the start of our journey 
a fox; that is a sign that nothing ill will befall us, that we 
shall return in health.’ This confident prediction filled us 
with such joy that we urged our camels to a faster pace 
whenever it was possible. ; 

North of the volcano of Kbejjan we came upon the 
grazing camels of the Frege and Fleta, subjects of Prince 
an-Nari. Blejhan. had just been showing me the different 
shades of the animals and explaining their names, when 
several herdsmen rushed toward us and demanded that we 
stop instantly. We ignored them and kept on our way; but 
their leader Naser, who mistook us for ‘Akejl camel traders 
and wished to levy toll, lashed his camel, aimed the barrel of 
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his rifle at my chest, and ordered us to stop. In vain we 
assured him that he.was mistaken. His men cut the rein 
with which our water camel was tied to Blejhan’s saddle, 
and took it away as booty; and meantime several more 
herdsmen rushed to the scene, threatening us with daggers 
in an effort to intimidate us into compelling our camels 
to kneel. Two of them recognized me, however, and called 
to their fellows that I was as-Sejh (the sheikh) Masa, 
whose tent stood by the tent of an-Nuari, and whom both 
an-Nuri and Nawwaf visited daily. Naser maintained that it 
was a lie, that we were all ‘Akejl, and insisted on Blejhan’s 
oath that none of us belonged to that kin; but as my 
servant Mhammad came from the ‘Akejl tribe Blejhan could 
not swear, therefore the herdsmen considered us fair game. 
They pulled the contents out of our saddle bags, cut open the 
sack of provisions, and took away from me my spare camel 
stick. At last, however, the two prudent herdsmen succeeded 
in convincing their fellows of the injustice they were doing, 
and they returned all they had stolen. But Naser, who had 
taken my stick given me by Nawwaf, declared with laughter 
that he would return it only to Nawwaf when he was asked 
to. I assured him that Nawwaf would want that stick and 
that all the reward he would get would be a good beating 
with it for humiliating and abusing his prince’s neighbor 
and brother. This threat did not fail of result: Naser called 
out to me that I might return and take the stick, but he 
finally came himself and offered it. 

From 2.40 to 5.00 P. M. we rested in a basin, where we 
cooked our supper (at three o’clock the temperature was 
only 11.3° C); but we could not pass the night there, for 
the smoke from our fire would have betrayed us, lodged as 
we were between two enemies. North of us and north of 
Ab-al-"AjS were encamped the Frege and Fleta, whereas to 
the south were hiding the Ahali al-Gebel, their bitterest 
enemies, who were continually making plundering raids on 
the Rwala and Sba‘a tribes and who in general were notorious 
for their cruelty. Sneaking about, especially at night, they 
would attack lone travelers, murder them, and escape with 
the spoils. How easily they could attack and rob us! There- 
fore by Blejhan’s advice we observed the utmost caution, 
keeping our carbines loaded and within reach all the time. 
After supper we proceeded in a northeasterly direction 
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toward the voleanoes of Ammu-r-Rkejbe and Ab-al-‘Ajs. It 
was a very exciting journey. Holding the loaded carbines on 
the forward part of our saddles, straining our eyes and ears 
not to miss the least suspicious sign, we were constantly 
apprehensive of the presence of enemies and their bullets 
whenever we made a turn by any cliff or lava ledge. Added 
to this, the night was bitterly cold, with an icy west wind 
penetrating to the marrow; so that finally, unable to stay 
in the saddle any longer, we took refuge by the volcano of 
as-Sib behind a few basalt boulders under a dark cliff, 
where we fastened our camels and lay down on the frozen 
ground. 

Sunday, December 6, 1908. Shivering with cold, we mounted 
our beasts at 5.28 A. M. and rode to the east-southeast until 
6.08, when we found in a small hollow fresh riute** and dry 
grass (annuals, hemri) on which the camels grazed till seven, 
while we prepared hot coffee. 

At 8.16 we passed the last volcano of the as-Sib group. 
West of that point black cliffs stretch to the southeast and 
the landscape presents a new view. The lava forms low, narrow 
ridges, between which extend flat vales in which rain water 
collects in large and small pools. This entire territory east 
of Tlul al-TIjat is called al-Bowzelijjat. Carved on the larger 
lava boulders we noted tribal signs and images of various 
animals. Expecting to discover some writing also, I was 
scrutinizing the individual rocks when suddenly I heard a 
shrill war whoop and saw six, ten, twelve riders charging 
us from their hiding place behind a pile of lava in the vale! 
There could be no thought of defense. They seized the reins 
of our camels, forced them to kneel, and jerked us off the 
saddles. I was stunned by a blow from the butt of a carbine 
and, before regaining consciousness, was divested of all my 
clothing. The same thing happened to my companions. Blejhan, 
who offered resistance, was held by the two men who regarded 
him and his camel as their booty. With drawn daggers they © 
urged him to tell where our gold was and, getting no answer, 
beat him in the face with the handles of their daggers until 
he bled. One of the three marauders who had captured me 
put the point of his knife on my chest and, pressing it deeper, 
urged me to tell him where my gold was; when I refused to 
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respond and struggled to get free, the second one beat me 
with his fist in the face until blood sputtered out of my 
mouth and nose. They robbed us of everything we had and 
then divided the spoils. They put on our clothes, loaded our 
bags and baggage upon our camels, and drove them off to the 
east, ignoring us entirely. Shivering with cold, we hurriedly 
followed them. 

This was perhaps the most wretched hour of my life! 
I had been wounded and robbed, and this at the very start 
of my explorations, before I had penetrated the unknown 
desert that for so many years had lured me. Barefoot, naked, 
without food or water and without carriers, we could hardly 
have reached the very nearest camp of the Rwala. I could 
not and wished not to think of the future. Presently Blejhan 
whispered to me that these robbers belonged to the Fed‘an 
tribe, for he recognized two of them. Knowing that the Fed‘an 
venture on horseback into these remote places only together 
with large companies of camel riders, and therefore surmising 
that these horsemen were merely the vanguard of the main 
body, I wanted to follow them until they met their leader, 
that I might ask him to return what his men had stolen 
from me; and I had actually started after them when Mham- 
mad ran up to tell me that the robber who took away his 
things belonged to the “Ebede tribe, for he had seen him at 
the chief Bargas’s tent when we were visiting there. 

At this news the first star of hope flickered before me. 
The ‘Ebedi knew of my having formed a friendship with his 
chief Bargas and therefore it was his duty to protect me; 
otherwise he would blacken the face of his chief and conse- 
quently be expelled from the tribe. So I called to him: 

“O ‘Ebedi, mind thou that I am before thy face, under thy 
protection and thou shalt answer before thy chief Bargas eben 
Hdejb for all that hath befallen me and yet shall befall me.” 

The ‘Ebedi stopped, extended his hand to me, and pro- 
claimed to the rest that we were the protégés of his chief 
and that it would be necessary to return to us all they had 
appropriated. Then Blejhan joined in, reminding the ‘Ebedi 
that the “Ebede and Kmusa were kinsmen, that he belonged 
to the Mesreb clan of the Kmusa and was accompanying us 
with the knowledge and consent of his head chief Ratwan 
eben Mersed, to whose protection we were thus entitled; 
therefore, in the name of his head chief, he requested them 
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to restore our property. At this the ‘Ebedi promptly returned 
to Mhammad all he had taken away from him; but the eleven 
fighters of the Fed‘an sneered and declared that nobody should 
snatch from them a booty sent by Allah. 

About a quarter of an hour later the Fed‘an suddenly 
gave a shrill whoop, which brought some twenty-five horse- 
men galloping toward us. At my request to speak to the 
commander (‘akid) of this cavalcade, the latter came up to 
see what I wanted; whereupon I explained under whose 
protection I was traveling and informed him that he would 
be held responsible for everything that had befallen us, should 
he not immediately help us to regain our property. He proved 
to be HawwaS eben Rafel of the Rubejn clan of the Fed‘an 
tribe, a prudent man who had already heard of me and knew 
of my visit to the chiefs Bargas eben Hdejb and Ratwan 
eben MerSed and of my meeting with Met‘eb eben Haddal; 
and he appreciated the fact that my friends could do him 
much harm in the desert. Therefore he summoned the leader 
of the allied ‘Ebede and consulted with him as to what he 
should do. The latter expressed the belief that he must protect 
me and my companions, as he could afford to blacken neither 
the face of his head chief Bargas nor that of his kinsman 
Blejhan. 

Leaving the leaders to their deliberations, I returned to 
my fellows, who were crouching by our camels. The father 
of the robber who had stolen my carbine and my revolver 
was just demanding that I show him how to handle them, 
when I heard one of the fighters near me mention the name 
of Eben Haddal. Turning toward the man thus addressed, 
I asked his name. 

“Fanar eben Haddal,” he answered. 

“Q Fanar eben Haddal,” said I gravely, “look thou well 
at this white revolver. It is destined for Met‘eb, the son of 
thy head chief. Tell thou him I send word that he shall . 
obtain it from this robber.” 

No sooner had the father of the robber holding the 
revolver heard this than he took the weapon and handed it 
quickly over to Fanar, declaring he did not want the friend- 
ship between himself and Met‘eb eben Haddal to be under- 
mined. 

The commanders were still consulting and I was getting 
anxious about the result. After a while the father of the 
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man who had robbed me and who had walked over to the 
conference approached» me and in silence handed me my 
carbine. 

“Al-hamdu lillah!” JI exclaimed loudly. Already I had the 
carbine, and now the robbers began to strip themselves of 
my garments and hand them to me, while I in turn lost no 
time in putting them on as fast as they took them off. Then 
the chief in command came to me and asked me what else 
had been taken from me, saying it was his wish to restore 
everything. Having thus repossessed myself of all my own 
property, I went over to help poor Taman, who had recovered 
scarcely one-third of his things, because the robbers had given 
him back only those he asked for. As he did not know Arabic, 
it was a difficult task for him and Blejhan, and Mhammad 
fared no better; with the aid of Hawwas eben Rafel, however, 
we eventually got back everything except a few small articles. 
The chiefs apologized and then rode off westward at the head 
of their cavalcade, intending to make a raid upon the herds 
of the Frege. I did not see the camel riders; according to 
Hawwas they were northeast of us in the flanking valley of 
Sab‘ Bijar. Should the horsemen succeed in obtaining a large 
booty of camels, they would drive them thither. 

At 11.38 we resumed our journey toward the north- 
northeast. We did not have a drop of water; the thieving 
riders and their horses had emptied every bag we had, large 
and small. The nearest certain source of water was the springs 
of Sab° Bijar, or Swa’; but we did not want to go there, 
because the reserves of the Fed‘an could again attack and 
rob us. Nothing remained for us, then, but the springs of 
were likewise unsafe, since they lay near a route much favored 
by raiding parties. Nevertheless, we were certain of meeting 
the enemy at Sha‘ Bijar, whereas at al-“Elejjanijje there was 
a chance of avoiding them, and so we decided to go to the 
latter place. Thanking Allah for having liberated us from the 
hands of the Fed‘an, we rode through the undulating plain 
of al-‘Ita and stopped from 2.05 to 3.20 P.M. to give our 
camels an opportunity to pasture. 

Having not a drop of water, we could not prepare dinner. 
We all feared thirst. Like my native companions, I knew that 
a traveler feels most thirsty just at the time when he has 
no water, whereas he rarely thinks of water when the bags 
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are full. We all implored Allah to give us a shower even 
assured us, we were pretty certain to find water in cavities in 
the flat rocks. Presently it seemed as if Allah had heard our 
prayers, for the sky began to cloud, and here and there we 
could see long columns of rain. But only a few drops fell 
where we were. 


THE DARB AS-SA‘I TO THE SEB OF AL-‘ELEJJANIJJE 


At 5.18 P.M. we crossed the road Darb as-Sai, leading 
from Damascus to the city of Hit on the Euphrates. We 
continued on our way until 10.08 and then rested in a rather 
small basin that was closed on all sides. Barely had we spread 
out our covers when it began to drizzle, and we pitched the 
circular tent, under which we could shelter the baggage as 
well as ourselves. The drizzle kept on all night, but no puddles 
of water formed anywhere, for the parched earth absorbed 
all that fell. We suffered so much from thirst during the 
night that we were glad to suck the water out of the wet 
canvas of the tent. 

Monday, December 7, 1908. Before dawn the drizzling 
ceased, but a moist, chilly mist filled the air, penetrating 
even the things we had sheltered from the rain. As we did 
not want to fold and load the tent while it was wet, we 
kindled a fire inside to try to dry the roof, and this kept 
us from starting until 7.55 A.M. We went on over the same 
rolling plain of Tel‘et as-Sai, but a heavy fog made it im- 
possible to see far around us until 8.58, when the fog began 
to disperse and at intervals the sun appeared. By this time 
we had reached a rocky terrain in which we discovered se- 
veral small cavities filled with rain water. Dismounting from 
our camels, we lay flat on the ground and gratefully lapped 
up the welcome fluid. Blejhan, who had been surveying the ~ 
vicinity, also found rain water on a sloping rock in an artificial 
hollow about two meters in circumference. There were almost 
three liters of it, enough for our tea. At 9.20 we went on 
again. 

Suddenly, far in the northeast, we sighted a dark spot 
that was in striking contrast to its dull gray environment. 
Blejhan, to whom I pointed it out, uttered merely a single 
word: “zél (a living being). Soon there were two dark spots 
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and behind these appeared others and still others. It was 
evident that in front of us was another troop of riders and 
that they must have seen us just as we had seen them, since 
we were moving on an elevated plain and especially since we 
were riding from west to east, whereas they were moving 
in the opposite direction and had us before them in the 
full light. A new anxiety now beset us. Were they friends or 
enemies? If enemies, did they belong to the ‘Aneze, or were 
they subjects of the Ahali al-Gebel returning from a raid? 
Or were they al-Hadedijjin, known for their cruelty? There 
were only four of us and at least forty of the strangers; 
besides, having had no water, we could not hope to offer an 
effective resistance. Mhammad urged us to hide, suggesting 
that the men might not have perceived us; but Blejhan re- 
jected the idea and admonished him to silence. Presently the 
group of strangers disappeared; then they scaled another 
height, and we could distinguish that they were riding camels; 
then they disappeared again. Did they want to surround us 
or to ambush us? We were greatly agitated. Finally, as we 
crossed a wide hollow we found the troop waiting for us in 
a glen. The moment we approached there was a shrill war 
whoop and their camels galloped towards us. 

“Who are they?” I asked of Blejhan. He was silent until 
they were about twenty meters distant and then answered: 
“Zana Muslim,” which meant the kinsfolk of the Rwala and 
therefore our friends. I immediately called out as loud as I 
could: 

“OQ Commander, I tender myself under thy protection, 
I ride in front of thy countenance. I am Musa, whose tent 
adjoins the tent of an-Nuri.”’ 

Meantime, however, ten — yes, twenty — hands had seized 
my camel, forced her to kneel, pulled me off the saddle, and 
thrust their fingers into my bag. I resisted them with shouts 
and blows. At last the commander ran up to them and beat 
them with his camel stick, bawling out: 

“Do not steal, ye thieves! do not steal, ye villains! (ld 
ja dahebin! la lad ja Sénin lad tadhabi!)” 

From me he ran to my fellows, then rushed back to me 
to tear the disobedient away from me by force, and at last 
he succeeded; but none too soon. Those contents of my saddle 
bag which had not been stolen were scattered all about; even 
my handy medicine box had been opened, a few vials broken 
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and the others, with the tubes and pills, stolen. The thieves 
had already run to their camels to hide the loot. 

When I called the commander’s attention to this, he 
shouted after them: 

“Where is the honest man who would take anything be- 
longing to these men? If he does not return what he hath, 
let his camels suffer therefor, and his children in the morning 
and in the evening; so be it that never again shall he see 
the people of his kin and that he shall find no joy in the 
world! (Wén walad al-heldl illi ‘endah ‘elk liha-r-rab* wa ma 
jidi Sascha tasrah wa tarawweh ‘ala haldlah wa ‘ejdlah wa 
‘asch ma jasuf ahlah wa ld jasuf hejr dubb ma hu hajj!)” 

This imprecation he repeated several times, while one 
after another of his men brought back to us what they had 
stolen. The commander, Sajer eben Burman of the Frege, 
begged to be forgiven for the occurrence. He said he had 
started out thirty-two days before to make a raid against 
the Sktar of the ‘Amarat, who, as he had been told, were 
camping by the al-Barrit well six hundred kilometers south- 
east of the settlement of Dmejr. Meanwhile, however, the Skar 
had left, and while he was scouting for them he himself was 
observed and pursued and had to return without booty. His 
men mistook us for camel robbers (ma‘djir); they thought 
we had stolen our camels from the Rwala and were now return- 
ing with the booty. That, they said, was the reason why they 
attacked us. When I informed the commander of the danger 
that threatened his people from the Fed‘an, who would certain- 
ly raid their herds if they had not already done so, he was 
anxious to depart without delay. Accordingly, he urged his 
men to lose no time in returning the stolen articles, calling 
out to them: 

“Come hither to me! Every one of ye shall swear that 
he hath not kept anything.” 

This helped so much that before long I had received every- ~ 
thing that belonged to me. Nevertheless, each man had to take 
an oath before the commander, who handed him a handful of 
dry grass (hemri) which he took in his right hand and said: 

“By the life of these stems and by the life of the Lord 
whom we revere, I hereby declare that I have not taken 
more than I have returned.” 

Each man took the oath in this manner, and one of them 
added: 
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“J have not taken more than I returned except a few 
raisins which are now-in my belly and which I cannot re- 
turn; but I am ready to make amends.” 

When all had taken the oath, the commander thus ad- 
dressed me: 

“Observe, O Sheikh Misa, that Sajer eben Burman’s face 
is white. If still thou art missing anything, lookest thou for 
it with the other ‘akid (commander or leader), ‘Arhan eben 
Bawwas, who holdeth sway over his five kinsmen.” As ‘Arhan 
had disappeared, I called out: 

“Q ‘Arhan, all that I am still missing lies before thee, 
and shouldst thou not return it, I shall blacken thy counte- 
nance before an-Nutri and all the Rwala.” 

‘Arhan, an old man whose left eye had been knocked 
out and whose front teeth protruded, came in response to 
this threat and inquired which of his people had stolen any- 
thing from me. 

“Who has stolen, I know not,’ I replied, “but I am still 
missing many things. Sajer’s men have them not, therefore 
they must be hidden by thee and thy men. Why, thou art 
hiding my camel stick! Maybe thou hast concealed other things 
of mine too.” At that I seized my mihgan, which he was 
holding under the left arm beneath his mantle, and challenged 
him thus: 

“To thou swear, and let every one of thy men swear as 
Sajer has done.” When he objected, I ordered Mhammad to 
search all the bags and saddles and the clothing as well of 
‘Arhan and his associates. This plan helped. ‘Arhan wanted 
to go away, but I detained him until we recovered everything 
he had appropriated. 

At 11.48 we started northeast to the broad ridge of 
as-Serijjat.* 

The ridge, blazing in the rays of the afternoon sun, could 
be seen from the plain that extends south and west, as well 
as from all the passes across the ar-Rwak mountain chain to 
the northeast and north. For this reason we made a detour to 
the left of the route, seeking protection in valleys as often 
as possible. The as-Serijjat district is so rocky that many a 
slope affords but bare ledge. Great was our joy when at 

4 Hagzi Halfa (died 1658 A. D.), Gihén numa’? (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 531, 
mentions a rocky district of Serijjat, overgrown with terebinths, in the vicinity of the 
settlement of al-Karjatejn. — The terebinths grow also in our rock channels of as-Serijjat, 


to the northwest of which lies the settlement of al-Zerjitejn; thus we may identify as-Se- 
rijjat with the Serijjat of Haggi Halfa. 
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1.04 P.M. (temperature: 10.8°C) we found in one of the rocks 
four cracks filled with water and in such quantity that we 
did not need to draw from the dangerous wells of al-‘Elej- 
janijje, from which all raiding parties water their animals. 

While my companions filled the bags and watered the 
camels, I cautiously climbed a rocky ridge to a large pile of 
stones from which I could overlook the entire vicinity. Through 
binoculars I examined carefully every spur, every individual 
boulder, and when I was not certain as to the identity of 
this or that object I scrutinized it again and again, for it is 
such spying that insures the safety of the traveler. Having 
discovered nothing suspicious, I returned to my companions 
and despatched Taman to the stone pile to draw a map of 
the environs, while the rest of us gathered a little fuel for 
Mhammad and led the camels to a small basin full of dry 
grass and perennials. This done, we followed with Blejhan 
to the pile of stones, first taking care to discard our dark 
garments, for dark objects show up more clearly in the desert 
than does the white color of shirts and kerchiefs. We climbed 
cautiously upon the flat ridge and then, bending down with 
our hands extended forward, we ran to Taman. There we sat 
down and examined the country. 

We were in the territory of as-Serijjat, which borders 
on the northwest upon al-Bowlijjat. In that direction Blejhan 
pointed out to me the wide mountain of Kehle, the high 
ar-Rmah, the cone of Kal‘at Tejr, and east of the latter the 
grayish table mountain of ‘Ade, which slopes to the south. 
South of these mountains, and east of us, extended the flat- 
tened hills of Swéwint as-Shaba’ and al-‘Elejjanijje. In the 
south these become an endless plain whence, a little to the 
southwest, protrude the low, rugged hillocks of al-Bowzelijjat, 
and west of these the voleanoes of Tlul al-Ijat. Off to the west 
stretched the undulating plain of al-Bowlijjat, and also the 
low ridge Tarak abu Dalje, that runs from southwest to north- - 
east. To the west from our viewpoint the run-off flows to 
the rain pools, Habari Sejkal; to the north and east into the 
Tudmor marshes; while on the south during torrential rains 
the water reaches the basin of al-Gweijf. 

After we had finished our observations we waited until 
the sun sank low in the west so that we could pass along 
the ridge of as-Serijjat with greater safety. We started at 
4.38, advancing carefully over rough basalt stones and long- 
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ing for the moon, which is so desirable in the desert. A 
bright moonlit night is far more welcome to the Bedouins 
than a sunny day, for in the daytime the Bedouin may be 
seen from anywhere, whereas in the moonlight he himself 
can see well ahead and yet the enemy cannot see him. 

After struggling long with the clouds which covered the 
western sky, the moon finally swung herself above them and 
sailed majestically among the pale stars. Silhouetted against 
the western horizon, our shadows moved like huge phantoms. 
Neither we nor our camels uttered the slightest sound. Now 
and then the sands whispered or a rolling pebble sounded 
hollowly, but otherwise all was still. Toward seven o’clock a 
strong icy wind arose from the southwest and we shivered 
as it penetrated our clothing. 

The route became increasingly difficult. We crossed several 
short gullies and descended a steep bluff before we finally 
dividing the hills of Swéwint a’-Shaba° from the precipitous 
wall of al-‘Elejjanijje on the south. Although we preferred to 
proceed, the cold (temperature: —10°C) compelled us to stop. 
Again the ground was covered by a frozen crust. At 8.40 we 
encamped by two boulders, but as they were free from débris 
only on the northern side they afforded us no protection from 
the wind and we had to weight down our covers to prevent 
their being blown away. The facts that the wells of al-“Elejja- 
nijje were near and the way thereto — often frequented by 
robbers — close by, made us alert. I slept scarcely half an 
hour during that night and shivered with cold as perhaps 
I never had before. After midnight we heard a noise on the 
route about three hundred paces distant. Blejhan and I listen- 
ed, wondering what it could be. In a moment it was repeated. 
I roused Mhammad and told him to guard the camp and, 
with carbines ready, Blejhan and I crept in the direction of 
the noise. Suddenly I discerned about twenty meters in front 
of me two squat shadows: two wolves running away to the 
southeast. Al-hamdu lillah! they were not human beasts of 
prey. Satisfied, we returned to the camp, for now we were 
sure of the absence of men in the vicinity, otherwise the 
wolves would not have ventured so near us. Toward morning 
the entire desert became enveloped in a heavy fog which made 
the cold even harder to bear. 

Tuesday, December 8, 1908. We left our location at 6.50 
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A.M. and toiled through the basin of al-Elejjanijje to the 
east-northeast. At 7.05 we passed to the left of the solitary 
hill Tell al-Katta‘at and crossed the valley of “Azzale,” which 
divides the mountains of “Ade and Swéwint a8-Shaba’. 

The fog was as thick as a drizzling rain, and the wind re- 
mained so strong that we had to look for a place, closed from 
the west, where we could kindle a fire. After a while we 
discovered, a little to the southeast of the route, a limestone 
rock containing several hollows, in one of which we found 
something dark — a wild swine. Seizing my carbine, I jumped 
off my camel and cautiously approached the cave; but the 
beast remained still and there were traces of blood. It had 
evidently been shot by a hunter — probably a Slubi (or member 
of the Slejb tribe) — and had died here. The meat would 
have been very useful to us; but Blejhan insisted that he 
had never touched the flesh of any animal from which the 
blood had not been drained and hence he would not touch 
the flesh of this swine, no matter how good it might taste. 
Because we did not want to offend him, we rode on without 
the carcass, the camels prancing in fear of it. 


THE SEIB OF AL“ELEJJANIJJE TO THE SE‘IB 
OF AL-‘AWEREZ 


From 8.05 to ten o’clock we rested north of the solitary 
Tell ‘Orfan under a rocky projection that afforded us a pro- 
tection from the cold wind (temperature: 5.2°C). The camels 
grazed while we prepared our breakfast and dinner, and the 
drizzle continued. Here the basin broadens between the flat- 
tened hills of Swéwint aS-Shaba’ and al-Hamra’ on the north 
and the precipitous wall of ‘Ajerat al-‘Elejjanijje on the south. 
The latter slope exposes two horizontal strata of uneven 
thickness and solidity. The top stratum, from three to four 
meters thick and of dark brown hue, rests upon a layer of - 
white limestone from fifteen to thirty meters in thickness. 
The lower layer seems to be supported by countless grayish- 
white ribs standing on the plain. By the river bed in the 


5 About the year 640 B.C. in the course of his ninth conquest Asurbanipal (Rassam 
Cylinder [Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. 5, pl. 9], col. 8, 1. 118; Streek, Die In- 
schriften Assurbanipals, Vol. 2, p. 73) defeated the nomads between Jarki and Azalla and 
refreshed his troops at the wells of Azalla in the desert. —I place Jarki in the settlement 
of Arak, and the wells of Azalla in al-‘Elejjanijje. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 315, refers to the water and the valley of al- 
A‘zal in the territory of the Beni Kalb. — The valley of ‘Azzale, where the important 
watering place of al-‘Elejjanijje is situated, belonged formerly to the tribe of Kalb. 
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basin are the wells of al-"Elejjanijje. Three of them are recent, 
having been excavated not long ago by the Fwa‘re; the ex- 
treme eastern one is old and brick-lined, and about ten others 
are more or less caved in. By noon we had the wells on our 
right and had arrived at the western edge of the grayish 
rolling plain called al-Manazer.® This is closed on the south 
by a precipitous escarpment that extends from west to east 
as far as the Euphrates. Southeast of the wells this scarp 
is known as al-Halba and farther east as Tlejlat al-‘Eleb, 
al-Giffa, Cabd, al-"Ekfan, and Kbaid. 

On the plain of al-Manazer I saw for the first time the 
kalsa plant, which when fresh is eaten by camels with relish. 
Since it lay here in dry heaps, torn out by wind and scattered 
around the bushes of ‘adob and nejtil, our camels went by 
without noticing it. 

Toward two o’clock Blejhan spied a dark moving object 
before us on the plain. We watched it closely and, seeing 
that it was a woman gathering fuel, hurried toward her. 
Several sheep were grazing near by, and an ass brayed a 
raucous greeting. Evidently the Slejb, the most wretched of 
men, were camping somewhere near and were concealing their 
tents from the rapacious Bedouins. I directed Blejhan to 
make inquiries as to the camping places of the individual 
clans of the Sba‘a and ‘Amarat; but he would not approach 
the woman, for, to an Arab’s mind, contact with the Slejb 
at the beginning of an important journey always brings mis- 
fortune. 

“Melhathom ma hi zéne (their salted meal is not favor- 
able),” he said. On a return journey, however, the Slejb do 
not bring misfortune to the Bedouins; they are ready to stop 
with them then and do not hesitate to eat their food. 

Since Blejhan would not go to ask for the information 
(‘elem) wanted, I sent Mhammad to question the woman, 
while the rest of us went on slowly to wait at a low hill not 
far off. From there we sighted three small tents concealed 
in a little Se?b and saw two men and several children run 
to meet Mhammad, who told us on his return that a clan of 


® Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 650, and Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 3, p. 152, 
refer to al-Manazer in the Syrian desert near the settlement of ‘Urd and beside the 
Euphrates beyond the city of Hit. These are watchtowers built on high places, whence the 
sentries scoured the distant neighborhood and defended it from enemies. — 

The settlement of ‘Urd, at-Tajjibe of today, lies on the northern frontier of our 
territory of al-Manazer, which also reaches to the Euphrates and forms a natural division 
between Palmyrena and Arabia Eremos or Arabia Deserta, as-Samawa of the Arabs. It like- 
wise forms the northern border of Arabia proper. 
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the Sba‘a were camping under the hill of al-Halba, that the 
others were in at-Telile and in the valley of al-Mijah, and that 
the Fed‘an had not yet returned from their raid. Eight days 
before, according to his information, a large group of the 
‘Amarat and ‘Ebede had come to the wells of al-"Elejjanijje 
and had attacked the Arabs of Eben Hnejjan of the Rwala 
who were camping in the depression of Sirhan. This news 
made us apprehensive lest we might encounter one of these 
bands. 

From 2.35 to 4.40 (temperature at 3.40: 9°C) our camels 
grazed at the foot of a broad swell, visible from afar, 
which we intended to cross after the sun was lower. Mean- 
while we climbed carefully with Blejhan to a pile of stones 
near by and concealed ourselves behind it, scanning the dis- 
tant plains, especially to the southeast, where we vainly 
hoped to see the grazing camels by the wells of al-Halba. 
But either no Bedouins were camping there, or else the herds 
were at pasture farther south on Tlejlat al-"Eleb. Crossing the 
swell very cautiously, we hurried to the east. My camel was 
so saddle-sore that she complained (rarat) during the day, 
but in the evening she uttered not a sound and paced swiftly 
ahead. We spoke only when it was necessary and then only 
in whispers. The Bedouins say: 

“When thou art on a journey through the inner desert, 
be thou on the lookout at all times of the day, but in the 
night keepest thou silence (bilejl skat wa bnahdr iltifat)!’ 
At 8.32 we lay down. We were then south of the solitary 
hill of al-Frej.* 

Wednesday, December 9, 1908. Starting at 6.20 A. M. we 
journeyed through a fertile plain covered with a black soil 
three meters deep, which might be made still more fertile if it 
could be irrigated regularly. But in this inner part of the desert 


7 The pursuers, from whom the Caliph al-Walid ibn Jazid ibn ‘Abdalmalek was 
fleeing, encamped by the water al-Lu’lu’a and later by the water al-Malika, whence they ~ 
despatched a troop to the east of the high, conspicuous hill of al-Frej by the route of Nihja 
leading to al-Bahra’. This troop was to surround the camp of al-Walid in al-Bahra’ (at-Tabari 
[died 923], Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 2, p. 1803). — 

In the text is printed al-Krej. This is an error, however, for in the vicinity of al- 
Bahra’ there is no hill of the name of al-Krej. But to the south towers the Tell al-Frej, 
which is visible from a distance of forty kilometers. The Berlin and Oxford manuseripts 
(ibid., noteq) give Tihja instead of Nihja, an error caused by the misplacement of the word 
that follows, tahajja’a. The correct word is Halba, instead of either Nihja or Tihja. From 
Kulban al-Halba an old transport route leads to al-Bahra’. Al-Malika is identical with the 
ruins al-Mléke, northwest of al-Frej. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 378, says that Lu’lu’a and Sa‘ade are waters in the desert 
of as-Samawa, by which Sejfaddowle camped while in pursuit of the Beni Numejr 
and ‘Amer. — 

Sa‘ade is a water near the voleano of Tell Sa‘ada on the southeastern border of the 
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regular rains are rare. The entire plain is full of holes (habdan) 
in which are innumerable jumping rodents called girdi. Rorol, 
hudraf, 8ndn, and kazgkdz thrive here. Last year’s plants (eben 
al-“adm) were ash-gray and parched; the wind was breaking 
them off, driving them ahead, and piling them up against 
the stronger ones. Those of the current year (eben has-sene) 
were of a pale yellow color, and these the camels ate greedily. 
Here and there were seen the bright yellow shrubs of ‘adob 
and the blackish nejtul. In lower places, where rain water 
gathers in larger quantities, throve annuals that were yellow 
like straw and therefore were called hemri. Toward the south 
stood four cones on the long ridge of Tarak al-Halba. South- 
west from them begins the shallow valley of Sowh Murra, 
which connects in the southwest with the western vale of al- 
Hejl that ends in the basin of al-Gwejf. Another Se%b of 
al-Hejl runs off to the northeast from the four cones, and 
in this are the five wells of al-Halba. 

From 8.16 to 9.40 (temperature at 8.40: 5°C) we rested 
north of the wells of Umm ‘Ajzer; at 10.00 we crossed the 
shallow river bed of al-Hejl. In the north we sighted seven 
camels going south. Wishing to inquire concerning a camping 
ground, we looked about anxiously but in vain for the drivers 
of these camels and finally conjectured that the beasts had 
been stolen and left by robbers who had hidden in fear of 
us. When we came to the camels, Blejhan found by their 
brands that they did not belong to the tribe of the Sba‘a; 
as he did not know, however, whose brands they were, we 
concluded that raiders or robbers had captured them some- 
where in the far south or southwest. After we had ridden 
about three kilometers farther without seeing anyone, Blejhan 
wished to go back and drive the camels ahead. When I warned 
him that I would not consent to his appropriation of the 
stolen animals, he replied that he did not intend to keep 
them, but would drive them to any clan to which he found 
out they belonged and return them to their owner immedi- 
ately upon request. He said I ought to be glad to have him 
get the seven gold Turkish pounds ($31.50), as every finder re- 
ceives one pound as a reward for returning a lost animal. He 
had already jumped off his camel and was running after the 
animals, but I called him back, warning him that since we 
did not know to whom they belonged we might be attacked 
by their robber owners at night. I feared also that we should 
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be delayed by driving these shy animals and, furthermore, 
that, if any raiding party should meet us, it would surely 
surmise from these seven spare animals that we were robbers 
(ma‘ajir) and would be the more disposed to plunder us. 
Blejhan came back very unwillingly and grumbled for a long 
time because he was not permitted to earn seven gold Turkish 
pounds. 

At twelve o’clock we were riding among the ledges of 
the low ridge of al-Bréka, which reaches to the Sse@b of al- 
Hejl. Soon after one o’clock hailstones began to fall and we 
feared a drenching; but the main black cloud rolling above 
us from the east deviated to the north, where it split on the 
Abu Rigmén mountain range that closes Tudmor on that 
side. After crossing innumerable broad channels that originate 
in the hilly district of Tlejlat al-“Eleb, we stopped from 1.32 
to 3.50 P.M. in a hollow where our camels had abundant 
pasturage. In the north glittered five precipitous walls of 
the white range of az-Zaheé. At 4.15 we found ourselves close 
by the well of Bajjiz, near which rises a low cone of the 
name of ‘Atfa Bajjiz and to the northeast of which, about 
four kilometers south of the channel of al-Hejl, is Zelib al- 
Mhazzam. The valley of al-Hejl stretches along the southern 
foot of the rolling plain of at-Telile and az-Zab‘, having in 
its center the wells Kulban al-Hejl.* The country was covered 
with small parched plants (fwdne). At seven o’clock we rode 
through the se?%b of al-Giffa, which connects with al-Hejl, 
and at 8.12 encamped in the first se?%b of the group of as- 
Slejhibat, in which is located about six kilometers southwest 

8 During the war between the Beni Numejr of the tribe of Kejs and the tribe of 
Kalb, Zafar ibn al-Hart, the Beni Numejr’s head chief, attacked a camp at al-Masbah in 
which were many pilgrims; the first assault was in the early morning at Hasif, the next 
at al-Masbah. Two men of the tribe of Tarleb were killed, and after the battle the chief 
wanted the women to throw the fallen into a well named Kawkab. As soon as Ibn Bahdal, 
head chief of the tribe of Kalb, heard of the attack, he hastened to the aid of his tribe 
and on arriving at Tadmur slew all the followers of the Beni Numejr. In retaliation Zafar 
attacked the camp of the Beni Kalb at Wadi al-GujaS and then departed to Karkisija’. 

According to the Beni Numejr Zafar attacked the camps of the Kalb tribe at Hafir, 
al-Masbah, al-Firs, and al-Iklil; ‘Amr ibn Habbab subdued the members of the same tribe 
at Rwejr _ad-Dab‘, al-Hejl, and Ka’aba; and ‘Umejr ibn al-Habbab won victories over it 
at al-Iklil,Gowf, as-Samawa, and Dehman (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Balak, 1285 A.H.], Vol. 20, 
pp. 120ff.). — 

I look for al-Hejl, where the Kalb tribe was attacked, at Kulban al-Hejl in 
our valley. a, 

The Nakd@’id of Garir and al-Ahtal (Salhani), p. 360, says: 

“The settled members of the tribe of Kalb set out against the camp of their enemies 
at al-Hejl and slew its inhabitants. They were led by Humejd ibn Hurejt ibn Bahdal.” 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 570, and Nasr (Jakait, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], 
Vol. 4, p. 742) call an-Nabi a watering place in the territory of the tribe of Tarleb in 
al-Gezire; they name it also an-Nubej and look for it to the south between Wadi Zabj and 
Wadi al-Hejl, through which it is possible to come from the Euphrates to the distriets of 


al-Urdunn and Homs. — The valley of al-Hejl begins south of Tudmor, extends to the 
northeast, and ends in the lowland Fejzat Fazel south of al-BiSri. The old route through 
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from Kulban al-Hejl the well Zelib al-Hg&ejl, famous for its water. 

Thursday, December 10, 1908. The night was very damp 
and so bitterly cold that all our covers and even the water 
bags froze hard. In the morning I could not touch my blanket 
or my kerchief because they were so stiff that I should have 
broken them, and before we could load our water bags we had 
to build a fire in order to thaw them. Even after sunrise the 
thermometer still registered only —1°C, and the damp air 
and raw west wind made it seem still colder. While we were 
warming our hands and feet by the fire our backs were 
freezing (temperature at 6.30 A. M.: 0° C). 

We did not leave until seven o’clock, when we started 
on through the shallow valleys of as-Slejhibat, all of which 
originate in the rather low upland Hazm Cabd that loomed 
in the sunlight far to the south, with two solitary hills, 
Tlelén ‘Asejfirat, standing in the foreground. The western 
Se%b of as-Slejhibat, where we passed the night, begins at Tell 
al-Rurab and fills the rain pool Habra Hamda. The territory 
of as-Slejhibat, an undulating plain (fekdra) which slopes 
to the east, is covered with coarse gravel and abounds in 
moss. The moderate slopes of the valleys were at this season 
clothed in the parched grass (hemri), whereas in the glens 
grew nejtiul, sih, with kazkdz on the crests. Whenever the 
latter grows in bunches, the two-year-old plants glitter as 
though silvered and afford a pleasant rest to the eye, tired 
of the monotonous, yellowish-gray color of the hemri-bedecked 
surfaces. As we wound along through this country Blejhan 
cautioned the utmost carefulness, and, when I retorted that 
this valley led from ar-Rahba on the Euphrates to Damascus or to Homs. Southwest from 
the lower end of the valley of al-Hejl begin the valleys of az-Zbejwat, in which the name 
Zabj is preserved. Since the authors quoted look for an-Nabi south of the Wadi Zabj, the 
watering place of an-Nabi, or an-Nubej, should be sought south of Zbej al-Bustan on the 
route from Wadi al-Hejl to Zelib al-Mumbatah. 

Al-Bekri, loc. cit., names an-Nabi as a high sandy hill in the territory of the Tarleb 
tribe. He bases this assertion on the verses of the poet al-Kutami, who belonged to that 
tribe and who speaks of his fellow tribesmen as moving after sunrise from ‘Athan to a new 
camping ground at an-Nabi in the valley of al-Wa‘r. The poet ‘Adi ibn Zejd was acquainted 
with the hill of Nabi al-Bi8r. — Al-Kutami’s words lead us to the undulating plain southwest 
of al-BiSri. About seventy kilometers south of the fortress of ar-Rahba the valley of al- 
Wa‘ar joins the valley of as-Swab. South of the head of Se‘ib al-Wa‘ar extends the hilly range 
Tarak ‘Eleban, from the name of which, through faulty transcriptions, evolved the 
name ‘Atban. Northwest of this range is Zelib al-Mumbatah, where, according to Nasr, we 
expect to find the waters of an-Nubej. Almost every watering place in the plain is con- 
spicuous, because the Bedouins erect near each as a guide a cairn upon the nearest cone- 
shaped hill. Near the Zelib (well) al- Mumbatah the high cone of Rigm as-Sabtin is the most 
promiment. It is called the ‘‘soap cairn’? on account of the kelw plant, which grows in 
profusion in its vicinity and the ashes of which are used in the manufacture of soap. Nabi 
al-BiSr, mentioned by the poet ‘Adi ibn Zejd, a contemporary of the king an-Na‘man ibn 
al-Mundir of al-Hira, is probably a faulty transcription for Teni al-BiSr; for no other poet 
refers to al-Bigr as being in the vicinity of the watering place of an-Nabi, whereas Teni 


is always connected with al-BiSr. If this is true, the cone of Teni al-BiSr should be sought 
among the cones of Gubejlat at- pu on the southern slope of the range of al-BiSri. 
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of course no ill could befall us since we were in his native 
land, he replied: 

“Nawwaf goes for his camels to al-‘Erak (Irak, Babylonia) 
and al-Gezire (Mesopotamia), to aS-Sumbul (Palmyrena) and 
al-Rata (northwestern Negd). No tribe can say that only 
its own members pass through its territory.” 

Toward noon the valleys seemed to broaden out and we 
found in them ribla, gerrejd, erbijjan, and other plants. Suddenly 
Blejhan whispered: “A rider behind our right saddle bag!” and 
I looked around to the south in time to see the stranger, who 
was approaching us very cautiously, disappear as soon as he 
found that he was discovered. Who was he? Why did he 
avoid us? A lone rider on horseback never ventures so far 
as that into the middle of the desert. Who were his com- 
panions and where were they? In a little while we noticed 
a big dust cloud in the south. 

“Zol! (living being!)’’ exclaimed Blejhan; whereupon I 
compelled my camel to kneel while I examined the cloud of dust 
through my binoculars. I found it was being raised by about 
a hundred camels! Was it a herd of loose camels or mounted 
riders? As I could not see the animals’ backs because of the 
dust, I was trying to get a glimpse of those on the outside 
where the dust was thinnest, when Blejhan rapped my shoulder 
and pointed to the north, whence several camel riders suddenly 
emerged and immediately disappeared again. Would they attack 
us, or were they friends? Blejhan ran to a stone pile near 
by to watch their movements, while I was to keep my eye 
on the camels to the south. Moving my binoculars from north 
to south, I perceived upon a high level southwest of the dust 
cloud several dark objects which appeared to be camels at 
pasture. That looked as if we had to the south only peace- 
ful country and therefore friends; but who were the riders 
in the north? As we had already been seen, I ordered fire 
to be built for the purpose of cooking our dinner and of - 
attracting the attention of the camel herdsmen. Barely had 
our fire emitted the first smoke when there appeared north- 
west of us a horseback rider followed by a long train of camels 
carrying tents, provisions, and implements, the property of mi- 
grating men of the Sba‘a. 

“Al-hamdu lillah’’ called out Blejhan from the distance, 
announcing that these were his kin, migrating into the valley 
of al-Mijah. 
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We stayed from 1.00 to 3.15 P.M. (temperature at 2: 11.8°C), 
when we moved on northeastward through a flanking valley 
to a plain where sidd al-gemal and nejtil grew. Our camels 
did not touch the latter, however; they like to eat it only 
during Kran as-Sabe‘, the seventh month (about April), after 
the rains have removed its bitterness (jinrasel). Then it 
takes the place of rite to them it is to them what meat 
is to men. Camels fed with nejtil can stand prolonged and 
hard marches (tagri, tekim). 

At 4.53 I sighted in the broad valley of al-Murraba‘a 
three tents and several camels. Blejhan immediately went 
toward them, while our camels were at pasture upon thick 
hemri. Ten minutes later he returned with the information 
(‘elem) that his own clan was camping in the valley of al- 
Mijah and that the Fed‘an riders, led by Hawwas eben Rafel, 
had watered their horses the night before at the wells Kulban 
al-Hejl. Their raid had been productive of results, for they 
had captured from the Frege clan two large herds of big, 
strong she-camels (ra%tén cebira killhen rihla). Of course they 
were pursued (faza‘u), but they altered their course (‘ajjalv) 
several times and disappeared. The owner of the nearest tent 
came along with Blejhan and offered me and mine his tent 
for the night. I declined, however, as I thought we might 
sleep more peacefully and safely alone than by those three 
tents, which, though secluded, were yet visible a long way 
off. Blejhan would have liked to stay and talk with his rela- 
tives, but I cheered him with the thought that the more we 
hurried the sooner he would meet his mother, whom he loved 
so dearly and whom he expected to see in the valley of al- 
Mijah. 

Turning to the east, we rode on fast in a rolling plain 
until darkness descended, with no stars in the sky. Blejhan 
altered the course several times, finally declaring that he did 
not know which direction to follow and proposing to stop and 
camp. I would not consent, however, and taking my compass 
I led my men on toward the east — Blejhan, behind me, all 
the time complaining that we surely were bound in the wrong 
direction and that the best thing for us as well as for our 
camels would be to lie down instead of exerting ourselves 
needlessly. But from what I had noticed as we traveled along, 
and from the conversation with the owner of the last tent, 
I had become convinced that Blejhan often deviated from the 
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course; therefore I resolved that henceforth I would have 
him merely point out the direction that we should follow 
(bab) and would take the lead myself. The night was again 
very cold, and, when the west wind began to blow harder, 
we encamped after all as early as 7.10 in the se%b of al- 
“Awerez. 


THE SEB OF AL-‘AWEREZ TO CAMP OF THE ‘AMARAT NEAR 
BIR KRETA‘ 


Friday, December 11, 1908. In the morning frost was 
lying on our coverings, and, when at 6.15 we mounted our 
animals and proceeded over a flat plain, we were shivering 
with cold. At 7.10 we came to the river bed Riglet ‘Awad 
that winds through a broad dale surrounded by rocky slopes, 
where we found fresh footprints of a herd of camels. Ascend- 
ing the slope at the right side in a southeasterly direction, 
we reached a vast, desolate plain covered with dark flints 
(sawwdan), where we sought in vain a pasture for our camels. 

At 8.30 we sighted far off at our right the solitary hill, 
Demltr as-Sazri, that looms on the left side of the central 
part of the valley of al-Mijah. Southeast from us, upon 
the slope of the broad se%b of al-“AtSan, we saw numerous 
camels grazing and, finding rite, hemri, and sih on the northern 
slope of the se%b we stopped there from 8.50 to 11.35 to 
let our own camels eat (temperature at 9.15: 8.1° C). Besides, 
we desired to learn where Blejhan’s relatives were camping. 
Blejhan immediately made a trip to the herdsmen on the 
opposite side, remarking wisely enough that he who asks does 
not go astray (min nised ma tah). While Mhammad was 
kneading dough for bread I gathered fuel — especially nejtil 
and sik — and Taman drew a map of the vicinity. Meantime 
our camels had strayed over to the other pasturing herds, 
and I had to go after them to drive them back. After a full 
hour Blejhan returned with the report that the herds we 
saw were the property of the Rahama clan of the Sba‘a, 
which was moving to the well of as-Sazri in the valley of 
al-Mijah, and that with the Sba‘a was camping the Gela‘id 
clan of the DahamSe, who were kin of the ‘Amarat. He said 
that Fahad Béé, the head chief of the ‘Amarat and Daham$e, 
had been dwelling for a long time in his settlement near 
Kerbela, but that his son Met‘eb was said to be camping 
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somewhere on the southern slope of the ridge of al-BiSri. As 
I wished to visit the latter and could not do so without secur- 
ing as a guide an ‘Amari or a Dahmasi, I was glad to learn 
that the Gela‘id camp was in the valley of al-Mijah. In the 
vicinity of the al-Barrit wells, where the ‘Amarat and Da- 
hamSe usually camped at this season, there was no pasture 
this year, we were told, because the spring rains had not 
materialized; consequently many clans of these tribes had 
joined the Sba‘a and Fed‘an tribes. Blejhan maintained that 
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we had to deviate to the north to go to al-BiSri and had 
to pass the wells of Warka. At 11.55 we crossed the vale 
of al-Atsan and thence followed the multitudinous camel 
the valley of al-Mijah we found kejstim and ‘abla in profusion: 
Blejhan told me that horses grazing on the latter were struck 
with blindness. On the right side of the valley rises a low 
swell Zemlet al-“Ekfan, with a “nose,” HaSm Kbid, which falls 
away precipitously on the north to the plain of Warka. At 
the northern end of this swell stands the solitary hill Demltr 
Warka; while far to the north, between the valleys of al- 
Murabba‘a and al-Hejl, extends the long, flat ridge Tarak 
‘Eleban. At 1.15 P.M. a strong wind began to blow from the 
south-southeast, which we found very annoying as we were 
riding against it. 

At 1.52 (temperature at 2.20: 14.5° C) we dismounted 
until three o’clock. There we discovered several tents of the 
Mesarbe clan of which Blejhan was a member. One of the 
tents belonged to his sister’s husband, but his mother was 
camping with his other relatives somewhere at al-Ka‘ara, 
whither she had gone two days before from the al-Mijah 
valley. The Gela‘id also, whom I wanted to see, had pitched 
their tents somewhere between Warka and Wurejé. Hence I 
gave the order that we should water our camels, take some 
water along, and then immediately resume our journey in 
the direction of these wells. Blejhan’s brother-in-law and 
Fejjaz, the chief of the Mesarbe kin, protested, and Blejhan 
would have liked very much to remain with his sister through- 
out the night; but I insisted on departing to the northeast, 
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not wishing to waste any time and not finding any pasture 
for the camels in this vicinity. 

The famous valley of al-Mijah® begins east of the hill 
of at-Tinf and extends to the Tarak and Habra az-Zekf, always 
in a northeasterly direction. Along the entire length of this 
river bed are many old wells, some of them dry, but some 
alive and containing good water. Of the live wells south of 
at-Tajjarijje are Kulban as-SazZri, al-Msejlitat, al-Heddag, and 
Umm as-Selabih. 

We rode past many filled-in wells, crossed several dams 
which kept the fertile soil from being washed away, and at 
4.10 found a good pasture for the camels in front of one of 
the dams. We stayed there until 6.52, ascertaining the lati- 
tude meanwhile. 

On resuming our journey, we proceeded along a dry 
river bed, zigzagging from one bank to the other. Blejhan 
would have liked to deviate, now to the west and then to 
the east, but I would not consent. Without wasting a moment 
we reached, at 9.02, the wells of Warka, where we found 
a large camp, at the northern end of which we made our 
camels kneel. The air was again cold and we longed to build a 
fire, but we had no fuel. ‘Adob plants were the only things 
growing in the vicinity, and they were not dry and hence 
emitted more smoke than heat. 

From the camp there came to us the thudding sounds 
of drums and tambourines, together with the shrill outcries 
of a man. Blejhan was of the opinion that a diviner (sdheb 
as-sirr) had perhaps become frenzied by the strains of the 
drum and tambourine. The diviners (ahl as-sirr) are men 
or women to whom Allah manifests through his interpreter 
the secret of the future. Disciples attach themselves to them 
and play on various instruments, most often on drums or 
tambourines, until the diviner becomes frenzied and, trans- 
formed to a mouthpiece of Allah’s representative, repeats 


® Toward the end of December, 1108 A. D., Atabeg Tortekin was traveling with valu- 
able gifts from Damascus through the desert of as-Samawa to Bagdad. On reaching Wadi 
al-Mijah he learned that the Sultan Muhammad intended to make war against the Franks; 
therefore he returned to Damascus (Sibt ibn al-Gawzi, Mir’ét [De Meynard], p. 538; Ibn al- 
Kalanisi, Dajl [Amedroz], pp. 165 f.). 

Jakuat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, pp. 711, 879, following certain authorities, looks 
for Wadi al-Mijah in the desert of as-Samawa, which belongs to the Kalb tribe between 
Irak and Syria. According to others, the location of Mijah is in the territory of the “Udra 
tribe near Syria, and the valley of al-Mijah likewise winds through the territory of Beni 
Nufejl ibn ‘Amr ibn Kilab in Ne&d. — 

The valley of al-Mijah in the desert of as-Samawa of the tribe of Kalb is surely 
nea with our Wadi al-Mijah, which is crossed by numerous roads that connect Irak 
with Syria. 
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his words. The Sba‘a and ‘Amarat esteem the diviners; the 
Rwala expel them. 

Saturday, December 12, 1908. In the morning I told my 
companions to kindle a fire, but they declared it was impossible 
without fuel. So I sent them to the camp, whence they brought 
back a quantity of half-dry ‘adob and a little camel dung, 
with which we warmed coffee. Soon afterwards several Arabs 
came to visit us, the owner of the nearest tent bringing us 
a wooden dish full of camel’s milk. Learning that there was 
only one tent of the Gela‘id at Warka, whereas all the others 
were at Wurejé, I sent Blejhan to the tent to inquire whether 
any of the tenants would guide us. Blejhan was not to enter 
into an agreement with them; that was to be left to Mhammad. 
A little while later, however, a youth stopped, who was on 
his way from the camp at Wurejé to his acquaintances at 
Warka and who — as the Arabs sitting at our fire told 
me — was a member of the Gel&‘id. Of his own accord he 
offered to guide us if we would compensate him with two 
megidijjat (about $1.80) a day; when I failed to answer him, 
he said he would accompany us for one megidijje a day 
because of his love for me. At this instant Blejhan came in 
with an elderly man of mischievous countenance and with 
black teeth, among which were prominent two lustrously 
white incisors like the fangs of a rapacious animal. He was 
very repulsive to me. Sitting down in front of me he warmed 
his bare, dirty knees at the fire, swinging his legs above 
the blaze in an oscillating fashion, helping himself to our 
coffee, and spitting constantly into the fire. And this man, 
by the name of Zejd, had been hired as a guide by Mhammad 
for three-quarters of a megidijje (68 cents) a day! 

Filling our bags with water, we left Warka at nine 
o’clock. About three kilometers to the north we passed the 
camp at the wells of Wurejé; still farther on, to the north- 
northeast of Wurejé, we saw the wells of Homejma, and 
north of these, on the southern rim of the basin of Fazel, 
the rain well Mokr Ktajje. All of these are located in the 
valley of al-Mijah. Zejd, as well as the other Arabs in Warka, 
maintained that Met‘eb eben Haddal was camping at Kréta‘ 
at the southern base of the al-BiSri ridge. For this reason 
we went in a northerly direction through a plain covered 
with small black gravel (sawwdn). On our right, east of 
Warka, towered the solitary Demltir Warka. 
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At 10.15 we entered the wide valley of al-‘Atsan, through 
which we rode for some time, and then again ascended to 
the upland on the slopes of which grew serr shrubs to the 
height of about sixty centimeters. At twelve o’clock (tempera- 
ture: 8.4° C) in a depression we found rite and rimt upon 
which our camels grazed until 2.10 P. M. The plain is inter- 
penetrated from west to east by numerous almost parallel 
valleys, which converge with al-‘Atsan and al-Mijah. At 2.30 
we rode along the valley of al-WessaSe, where, on the slopes, 
grow in abundance hemhem, ‘alanda, rimt, mu‘assala, sollejan, 
sa‘crdn, and ‘efejna. The last-named plant, cooked in water 
and applied to a wound, is said to prevent inflammation. In 
the seib grew sparsely the bahatri with its black heads, 
and the fragrant kejstim in bunches. After three o’clock we 
were riding in a wide plain where there was a large growth 
of dried, scant grass (hemri), which, though only twenty 
centimeters high and very sparse, looked like whole fields 
of ripening grain. But nowhere behind these grainfields 
loomed the familiar church tower! Dark clouds were now 
assembling in the sky, and, when at 4.48 the first drops 
trickled down, we had to stop and pitch the tent. But, alas, 
it rained only two hours! 

Sunday, December 18, 1908. I untied the camels as early as 
4.30 A.M., to allow them to pasture, and directed my compan- 
ions to build a fire and prepare coffee. This order was so 
welcome that they crawled speedily from under their coverings, 
warmed themselves (temperature at 6: 2.2°C), and at 6.53 we 
were again in the saddle, riding northward through the valley 
of al-Murabba‘a. This valley begins at Hazm Cabd, presently 
converges with the valley of al- “Awérez, winds through the 
lowland Fejzat as-Serajeb, and ends in Fejzat Fazel.* 

At 10.30 the low, level summit Tarak as-Serajeb was on our 
right. In al-Murabba‘a grow slajéa, which already was entirely 
black, together with sparse patches of sgara and bunches 

10 In the latter part of June, 1316 A.D., Emir Baha’eddin set out from the city 
of Hama’ through Geba’ to the camp of the head chief Muhanna of the ‘Isa family. This 
camp was constructed at al-Murabba‘a, a full day’s march from the settlement of as-Suhne. 
Muhanna had been tempted by the Tatars, whereas Emir Baha’eddin sought to gain him 
for the Moslems. He returned from al-Murabba‘a to Damascus, whence he rode to the son 
of the head chief, who had been camping a short distance from Salamja. Soon afterwards 
Muhanna was deposed, and his brother Fadl ibn ‘Isa was made the head chief. At the end 
of July the latter arrived from Damascus at his encampment at Tell E‘da’ (Abu-l-Feda’, 
Muhtasar [Adler], Vol. 5, p. 302). — 

Geba’ is situated about 110 kilometers to the south-southeast of the city of Hama’. 
The emir therefore went from Geba’ by the way of Tudmor to as-Suhne and thence to the 
valley of al-Murabba‘a, about seventy kilometers distant. That Abu-l-Feda’ should designate 


the distance of seventy kilometers a goodly day’s march is indeed noteworthy. Tell E‘da’ is 
the Tell ‘Ada’ of the present, about eight kilometers north of Salamja. 


‘ 
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of rite. The dry branches of this last plant are of a bright 
grayish-white color, as though made of the finest nickel, and 
they glisten in the sunlight, giving a pleasant silvery tinge 
to the monotonous landscape. It is easy to tell from far away 
where the rite grows. 

From 11.42 to 1.15 P. M. we rested west of the rigm 
(pile of stones) of al-Hawijje and at 1.30 arrived in the 
extensive lowland Fejzat Fazel, which receives its moisture 
from the valley of al-Hejl. This lowland converges with the 
eastern border of Fejzat ‘Edeme. It is covered with a good 
soil and is thickly overgrown with various kinds of plants, 
especially nejtiul, sith, samne, erbijjan, Ztejjen, riglet al-rurdb, 
basbds, kammiul, and sparse patches of serr. To the west 
appeared several dark belts: the ridge of Abu Rigmén, the 
mountain range of az-Zahe¢é, and al-MinSar with the cone 
“Orf at-Tajjibe. North of the Fejzat Fazel soars the gray 
ridge of al-BiSri, rugged with deep gullies, in which Zejd 
and Blejhan pointed out to me the spots of special interest. 

South of al-BiSri the plain forms a gigantic undulation, 
on which we could see camels and tents. But the tents were 
still very far off, although they seemed to be immediately in 
front of us — for it is well known that upon level plains the 
eye’s appraisal of distance is often so deceptive that the 
traveler thinks the object he sees is only a few paces away, 
whereas he would follow it almost ad infinitum. The lowland 
Fejzat Fazel was glittering in the gold of the setting sun, 
when suddenly there appeared in front of us a horseback 
rider, who stopped, rifle in hand, and scrutinized us; then, 
having concluded that we were peaceful travelers (turis), 
galloped toward us, returned our greetings, and touching with 
bare heels the flanks of his white mare, circled round us at 
a gallop. He told us that Met‘eb eben Haddal was encamped 
south of the well of Kréta‘’, he questioned us as to the 
location of the camps of various tribes and clans, and then 
departed at a gallop to announce to Met‘eb my contemplated 
visit. Numerous herdsmen kept driving their herds past on 
our right and left. 

It was dark when we reached the first tents, and it was 
not until 6.05 P. M. that we dismounted in front of the one 
designated for Met‘eb’s guests. Met‘eb had two tents; in one 
with five central poles he lived with his family and in the 
other he received his guests. By the side of the latter we 
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pitched our circular tent, and having ordered announcement 
of my arrival to be made to Met‘eb, who was sitting in the 
guests’ tent by the fire in the center of a large gathering, 
I awaited his greeting. In a few minutes a man of his kin came 
to welcome me and to beseech me in the name of the Sujizh, 
or head chief, to enter his tent; but I had taken barely five 
paces before I met Met‘eb coming out to meet me. He greeted 
me cordially and led me into the tent, all present rising at his 
command and remaining standing until I was seated. 

Met‘eb sat on my right. With my left hand I leaned on a 
camel saddle, against the opposite side of which an older chief 
was also leaning. In front of me was a large quadrangular 
hole in which blazed an enormous fire. Beyond the fire to 
the left sat a black slave, and in front of him stood four 
coffee cans, one of them very large. Behind the negro and 
around the entire fireplace crowded the Bedouins, warming 
their bare feet. Another slave brought some fuel and cast it 
into the fire over the heads of the company. Having greeted 
all present, I was welcomed individually by all the chiefs, who 
inquired how I fared. At this the slave who was preparing 
the coffee rose abruptly, scoured a coffee cup with a dirty 
rag, took it in his left hand and a smaller coffee can in his 
right, planted himself before me, and began to pour the coffee 
into the cup in a thin thread from a considerable height. 
When the cup was about one-fifth full he handed it to me 
and stood waiting. Tasting the coffee, I smacked my lips, 
took a long gulp, glanced at the company, and after three 
more cautious gulps handed the empty cup to the slave, who 
filled it twice more. This ceremony of welcome ended, I was 
free to do as I pleased. 

Met‘eb having by this time disappeared, I went to my 
tent, where Taman and I ascertained the latitude (tempera- 
ture at 7: 7.1°C). We had barely finished when in came Met‘eb 
and invited me to supper. Near my place lay a large, flat. 
copper plate covered with thin pieces of bread like pancakes 
and a heap of camel meat. A slave poured a few drops of 
water on three fingers of my right hand, whereupon I knelt 
on my left knee by the plate, reclined backward on my left 
heel, and, pronouncing the words bismi-llah (in the name of 
Allah), began to eat. Tearing small bits off of the bread, 
I kneaded them with pieces of meat — which Met‘eb, who 
sat next to me, pulled off and threw to me —and put them in 
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my mouth. As soon as I had finished, my companions, who ate 
with me, rose, and the dish was passed to others. A slave poured 
a little water upon my hands and someone even proffered me 
a small handkerchief, so that I could dry them. The others, 
however, wiped their mouths and hands on the ropes and 
sides of the tent. After supper Met‘eb seated himself by me, 
and we gradually became engaged in a whispered conversation 
on various topics, which promised to go on indefinitely. When 
I confided to Met‘eb my intention of leaving early in the 
morning, he deprecated it, insisting that I must remain at 
least one day more, so that we could become better acquainted 
and reinforced in our friendship. It was past midnight when 
I retired to my tent. 


THE ‘AMARAT; THE FED‘AN; ARRIVAL AT AL-MIJADIN 


Monday, December 14, 1908. The immense undulation, 
extending from west to east, upon which the camp of the 
‘Amarat was established, consists of white limestone similar 
to alabaster and is covered with coarse sand in which are 
rooted large bushes of rimt, often attaining the height of 
a meter and a half. Bir Kréta‘ is about ten kilometers north- 
northeast from the camp. It is sixteen bd° (31 m.) deep, but 
its water is so dark and bitter that it is unfit for cooking, 
hence the ‘Amarat were bringing drinking water from the 
well of al-Kebazeb farther to the northwest on the road of 
as-Sultani leading from Tudmor to Dejr az-Zor. Here there 
is a barrack (rasla) occupied by three to five gendarmes. 
The third well, Hazar al-Ma’, is at the southern base of 
the undulation, about thirteen kilometers south from Kkréta‘; 
and five kilometers east-northeast is the fourth well, Zelib 
A‘wajbe. 

For breakfast Met‘eb sent us mashed dates immersed 
in hot butter, with pancakes (lezdki); and after a while he 
came and asked how I had slept under the protection of 
the ‘Amarat tribe. He was about twenty-five years of age, 
with features that bore a semblance to the Semitic type of 
the ancient Assyrians. His teeth were white and lustrous, 
save one in the upper jaw which was prominent by its black- 
ness; he spoke very slowly, ponderously, and calmly, with 
a sort of lisping affectation. I gave him a nickel-plated Gasser 
revolver with a hundred rounds of ammunition, which delighted 
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him immensely. When I had inquired of him about the valleys, 
wells, and ruins in the territory of Setata, where the “‘“Amarat 
usually encamped, and noted that he stated the directions and 
distances correctly, I resolved to remain with him until the 
next morning. Before we separated he told me a great deal 
about his tribe: 


_ _ The ‘Amarat are divided into the Al Gebel and ad-Daham&Se. The 
Al Gebel consist of the clans: 
al-Heblan 
as-Selka 
as-Sktr 
The head chief of all the Al Gebel is Fahad Béé eben Haddal, who is 
a member of the Heblan clan. 
The families of the Heblan are: 
al-RStim 
Al Hajjaza‘ 
Al Hsejn 
al-HatarSe 
The families of the Selka, whose chief is ar-Refedi, are: 
al-Hsene (chief: Eben Tamran) 


al-Metarfe ( ,, Eben Wutejf) 
Al Mzejjan ( ,, Eben Dahil) 
Al Semlan 


According to some, the Selka originally were not affiliated with the 
Al Gebel but associated themselves with them later. 
The families of the Sktr are: 
Al Dahman (chief: Mat‘an eben Zel‘an) 


al-Mesa‘eb ( ,  az-Zwél an-Nbejzi) 
Al Gelal ( ,  Rafe* eben Mdzef) 
ad-Dleme ( ,,  al-Caseb eben Marztk) 


The clans of the DahamSe, whose head chief is Gezza° eben Miglad are: 
Al Mhallaf 
az-Zebene 
as-Swélmat 
The families of the Al Mhallaf are: 
al-Mhejnat (chief: Ab-ar-Ris) 
Al Silhan ( ,,. Dahlts a3-Selihi) 
ad-Dwajde ( ,, Snajdeh ad-Dajdi) 
Al ‘AjjaS (,, Zari eben Zbejjan) 
The families of the Zebene are: 
as-Sebabih (chief: Gezza‘ eben Miglad) 
as-Sruma ( ,,  Bargas walad Serem) 
al-Gmejsat ( ,,  al-‘Erbizi) 
The families of the Swélmat are: 
as-Salatin; subdivided into Al Mhejsen (chief: MeS“Aan 
eben Saber) and al-Wutuba (chief: Mes‘an eben Bakr) 
al-Hamatre ( ,, ‘Askar al-Hmétri) 
al-Hemmel ( ,,  Ghajjem eben Daww4j) 
al-Gela‘id ( ,, Eben Zu‘ejr) 
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After ten o’clock the blare of a military trumpet sounded, 
and, jumping up in surprise to look out, we saw a cavalcade 
of about thirty riders on mules escorting two officials, who 
were headed toward Met‘eb’s tent. I learned later that this 
squad was despatched by the Turkish Government from Dejr 
az-Zor to extract from Met‘eb’s tribe everything that had 
been taken from the Kurds and especially from the soldiers 
of Ibrahim Pasha. It seems that toward the end of 1907 and 
in the spring of 1908, the Turkish Government had planned 
to build the Hegaz railway from al-Medina to Mecca, a project 
which the native tribe of the Harb opposed. To humble 
the tribe, the Government encouraged the notorious Kurdish 
chief Ibrahim Pasha to march with his soldiery upon the 
sacred Hegaz and occupy the district through which the 
roadbed was to be built. Ibrahim obeyed and arrived at 
Damascus with several hundred soldiers sufficiently equipped 
by the Government; but, as the summer of 1908 was a time 
of political dissensions in Constantinople, the building of the 
railway was forgotten, and Ibrahim as well. After he had 
camped several weeks in the meadows west of Damascus, 
the Government ceased paying him the money necessary for 
the upkeep of his soldiers and finally instructed him to 
retire. Ibrahim had neither food for his men nor fodder for 
their horses; hence on his way home he pillaged not only 
small settlements but even cities; whereupon the Government 
was obliged to despatch against him the regular army, which 
Ibrahim defeated. He then incited his followers to an uprising. 
The Government, too weak to subdue the rebellion by its 
own force, prompted the various tribes dwelling along the 
Euphrates and Tigris to codperate with it in an attack on 
the Kurds. As the Kurds had been enemies of the Arabs 
from time immemorial, the latter welcomed this governmental 
solicitation, assailed the western Kurdish tribes, pillaged their 
villages, and drove off their herds. The downtrodden western 
Kurds found auxiliaries, however, in the eastern Kurds, who 
threatened to displace the Mosul government, should their 
brethren not be compensated for the losses they had suffered; 
whereupon the Government responded by despatching the 
regular army in small units into the camps of the Arabs to 
force them to restore the spoils to the Kurds. 

Met‘eb decried the conduct of the Kurds, but laughed 
at the disappointment the Government officials would feel 
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when they found nothing among his tribe. He had no other 
name for his uninvited guests than dogs (éldb); still, he 
had to be a host to them and was obliged to accompany the 
officials. For this reason I did not see him until towards 
evening, when he directed Mhammad to write for me in his 
name a letter to all the commanders of the raiding and 
marauding detachments of his tribe, ordering them not to 
dare to attack or rob me, a friend of his. Not being able 
to write, he affixed his seal to the sheet. Of course I gave 
him my thanks, but I was quite aware that the scrap of 
paper would be of little use to me, since none of the leaders 
of any ‘Amarat marauding group was capable of reading; 
and who was there to compel them to believe a letter read by 
a stranger commanding them to abandon desired booty? 

Met‘eb’s home was shared by his two younger brothers, 
eighteen and twenty years old, who showed great respect 
for him. Although they came secretly into my tent, they 
left immediately if they saw Met‘eb in the distance. Toward 
evening a Sammari visited me, offering for sale his carbine 
(much resembling a Mannlicher) and a precious dagger of 
central Arabian workmanship, purporting to be the prop- 
erty of the assassinated prince Met‘eb eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben 
Rasid. I should have liked very much to purchase it, but 
the Sammari demanded one hundred megidijjat ($90), and 
I did not have that amount with me. The handle and the 
scabbard of the dagger were adorned with massive beaten 
gold and rubies. 

Tuesday, December 15, 1908. In the morning we built 
a fire, prepared breakfast, and loaded our baggage (tempera- 
ture at 6.15: 1.2° C), Met‘eb coming to say good-by at 7.05 
and escorting us a kilometer on our way. We headed first 
toward the east, later turning to the northeast. The day 
was very gloomy, a dense fog soaking our clothing with 
moisture and so obstructing the view that before we had - 
been gone twenty minutes our guide Zejd declared his inability 
to keep the course and proposed that we return and wait 
in the tent for the fog to lift. Here again I had to resort 
to the other alternative of acting as leader myself with the 
compass to guide me. It was not an easy task, however, on 
a level plain overgrown evenly with various plants, among 
them shrubs of rimt, with nejtul and bunches of dry hemri. 
After nine o’clock we were going through ‘afw which shoots 
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up in bushes 1.7 meters high. When devoid of foliage, this re- 
sembles vines. In the hollows throve ‘efejna and sréra. 

At eleven o’clock the fog lifted, and we saw at the right 
the broad basin of al-H6r littered with tents, while about 
three kilometers to our left, at the wells Bir ad-Duhil, 
swarmed large flocks of sheep and goats.1!! 

From 12.38 to 2.43 P. M. our camels grazed in the vale 
of ‘Akfla, in which are the wells of al-Cawatel.” 

In the depressions of the undulating plain we were 
traversing grew slajéa, harbaka, ga‘ada, ‘alanda, zetéde, and 
at places even hazza’, and kahwib. Before us upon a wide 
swell we saw a large herd belonging to the tribe of Fed‘an, 
and near by two other herds of white camels (mardtir). The 
Fed‘an are famous for breeding white camels, and the mardtir 
herds belonging to the chief of the Rwala are replenished 
and enlarged almost entirely from the herds of the Fed‘an. 
Not feeling certain of finding any more tents farther to the 
east and wishing to avoid meeting with a marauding party 
of the Sammar or the Swaja, we encamped at 5.20 in the 
proximity of the tents. 

The Fed‘an are subject to the head chief Hactem eben 
Mhejd. Their clans are: 

Al Mhejd (chief: Hatem eben Mhejd) 
ar-Rus ( ,  Gedict eben Karh) 
as-Smejlat ( ,,  Bejran eben Hbejéan) 
al-KSar ( ,  ‘Ajed walad Dulmi) 
Al Hazban ( ,, Kdejm eben Gbejl) 
Al Hazem ( ,, ‘Awde abu Serra) 
al-Kalfan ( ,,  Fadram eben Kalfa’) 


u Al-Ahtal, Diwdn (Salhani), p. 124, mentions ad-Dahul, al-Hugual, Du Hijam, and 
the ridge of as-Sarime. — The Duhdl of our day lies in the former territory of the Tarleb 
tribe, from which the poet al-Ahtal was descended. About seventy kilometers to the south- 
west of ad-Duhil begin the hills of as-Serajeb, which I identify with as-Sarime, because in the 
dialect: the letter b is frequently changed into the letter m. About sixty kilometers west of 
as-Serajeb lies Zelib al-Hgejl, which surely is identical with al-Hugil. The location of Du 
Hijam is unknown to me. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 879, refers to as-Sera’em as a place where 
the Beni Tamim clashed with the ‘Abs. — This place is to be sought to the southeast of 
the sandy desert of the Neftid. 

2 Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 315, writes that al-Kawatel is the name of a place on the 
frontier of Syria, traversed by Haled on his march from Irak to Syria. Ibn as-Sikkit asserts 
that al-Kawatel is in the territory of the Dubjan along the frontier of the Kalb tribe. — It is 
noteworthy that Jakdat, traveling alongside the right bank of the Euphrates in close prox- 
imity to the watering place of al-Kawatel, had not discovered the location of this famous 
station. Al-Kawatel that lies in the territory of the Dubjan, near the wells of Ubajr, is a differ- 
ent watering place. 

Abu-l-Fada#’il, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 2, p. 517, adds to Jakit’s account by stating 
that al-Kawatel, or al-Kawatel as it is also named, is a well-known caravan station on the 
route from ar-Rahba to Damascus. — The road from the fortress of ar-Rahba, near the present 
city of al-Mijadin, to Damascus leads in a westerly direction past as-Suhne or Tudmor, and 
the first station beyond the city of al-Mijadin is al-CawAtel. 
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al-HanatiS (chief: Nwejran eben ‘Aglan) 


al-Hrasa 
Al Méelli 
al-“Azazre ( ,, Mhammad eben Hrejmis). 
The families of al-“Azazre: 
Al Mejs 
Al Krejn 
an-Na‘éme 
Al Hagr 


Al ‘Abdallah 

Wednesday, December 16, 1908. The night was so damp 
that we had to dry our clothing at the fireside in the morning 
(temperature at 5.30: 4.5°C). While our camels were at pasture, 
Blejhan made a trip to the nearest tent to inquire as to 
other camps and brought back a dish full of camel’s milk; 
but he complained that the miserly owner had diluted the 
milk a half with water. The Fed‘an and the ‘Ebede, who owned 
this camp, were watering their herds at the well of Malhat 
al-Rurr, at the base of al-BiSri. According to the information 
we got from them, the chief al-Fkiki of the ‘Ebede was 
encamped southwest of ar-Rhaba — news very pleasing to 
us, because all robbers avoid him, as they are aware of his 
persistence in running them down. 

At 6.20 A. M. we set out to the east-southeast. Zejd and 
Blejhan wanted to turn to the south, but I insisted on the 
easterly course because I judged from the notes of our journey 
heretofore that we were almost west from al-Mijadin and 
the fortress of ar-Rhaba. As a rule, a Bedouin knows his way 
only when he can follow formations visible from a distance; 
in a level, monotonous plain he is a bad guide. He can point 
out the direction (bab) perfectly but is not able to hold the 
course he designates. He states with precision that a certain 
spot lies to the left or to the right of the spring sunrise, 
and yet he deviates immediately to the southeast or northeast — 
and changes the course constantly. His saying that he rides 
or walks between the north and the south may be truthfully 
conceded. It is because of his ignorance of the value of time 
that he cannot comprehend why a traveler who has not 
been reared in the desert refuses to follow him. A Bedouin 
is accustomed to be led. When the camp is moved, he walks 
calmly behind the loaded camels which follow the chief, and 
on war expeditions with a vacant mind he follows the com- 
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mander (‘azid), who again is led in most instances by some 
member of the Slejb tribe, who know the desert best. Leader- 
less, a Bedouin is as incapable of finding and maintaining 
his course as is his camel, which becomes desperate when 
it loses sight of the herd with its leader. 

Before us, aS we swung along, the eastern sky at the 
horizon looked as if it were equipped with shutter slats. The 
individual ribs lay in a horizontal position, glowing a vivid 
red and penetrated with bluish rays of light. Suddenly the 
slats closed and all became blue — nay, black. Our camels, 
trotting to the east, kept swaying their heads and necks like 
inverted pendulums, and we were swung to and fro with them. 
Zejd was enveloped up to his head in his old fur coat and 
mantle, his elevated right hand with which he directed the 
camel overlapped by the long sleeve of his coat, from which 
protruded a thick camel stick with a wide and oblong head. 
The stick swung back and forth in time with the swaying 
of the camel’s head and neck, until in the morning mist it 
looked as if a bird with a large rump were sitting on the 
camel, the camel stick forming its neck and head, Zejd’s 
body its body, and his head its rump. 

The plain we were traversing was covered with a coarse 
sand and was somewhat rolling. Far off in the depressions 
could be seen the reddening bunches of slajca, besides sth, 
serr, gaada, Zetdde, ‘alanda, and kah‘ub. Nejtul was almost 
entirely absent and hemri was not plentiful. At 815 we 
sighted at last the castle of ar-Rhaba with its four-edged 
corner towers projecting above the plain and the horizon. 
The plain, known as al-Keraja, rises gradually to the east, 
culminating in a flat summit parallel with the Euphrates, 
toward which it falls precipitously. At twelve o’clock, through 
the gap of an-Nehteb, we caught our first glimpse of the 
River Euphrates and to the east of it, far below us, the 
Mesopotamian plain. Everything was enshrouded in a grayish 
mantle, desolate and lifeless. Even the leaves of the palms 
lifting their heads above the city of al-Mijadin had a grayish- 
yellow tinge, the sign of winter and death. North of ar-Rhaba 
the sanctuary of as- -Sejh Anes rested upon the crest of the 
bluffs, while to the south protruded two domes of the sanc- 
tuaries of aS-Sibli and ag- Sejh ‘Ali. The descent from the edge 
down to the hillock upon which the castle of ar-Rhaba towers 
was very difficult, because the ground consisted of soft, crumb- 
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ling stones. Around ar-Rhaba grew thdl, ‘erz, and ‘akil. We 
remained below the castle from 12.32 until 3.28 P. M. (tem- 
perature at 1 P.M.: 12.2° C). 

Ar-Rhaba was built in the Middle Ages upon a spur which 
was separated from the western line of bluffs by a deep, 
wide moat. The solitary hill was once paved on all sides with 
solid stone, and upon this pavement there was a road leading 
into the castle. As the material of which the pavement was 
built has long since become dislocated and has been transported 
to al-Mijadin, and as the road has disappeared, it was not easy 
to get up to the castle. I managed, however, to climb the hill 
and enter the spacious underground vaults built of bricks and 
thence to get into the courtyard inclosed by ramparts. In the 
center of the yard is a large house with thick walls, built 
around an inner yard. Most of the walls are now wrecked and 
some are entirely carried away. North and west from the foot 
of the hillock upon which the castle was erected can still be 
seen a few remnants of the old brick structures and large 
heaps of earthenware fragments. Here and there freshly-dug 
holes betray the fact that building material or treasures are 
still being sought in the ruins. 

From ar-Rhaba we set out northeast through the flood 
plain to the town of al-Mijadin, which beckoned to us with its 
minarets and palm trees. We rode among numerous small 
fields, in which areas thirty meters square are enclosed by 
earthen walls about ten centimeters high and crisscrossed 
with shallow irrigation ditches. At 4.88 we encamped south- 
east of al-Mijadin, near a merchant caravan that was carrying 
fresh dates from the oasis of Setata to Aleppo. A needy woman 
offered to sell us fuel— wood and camel dung. Both were very 
expensive: with fuel for two piasters (nine cents) we barely 
succeeded in warming our coffee. I ordered our water bags to 
be filled from the nearest well, where merchant caravans were 
watering their camels. Then I helped Taman calculate the~ 
latitude. Mhammad and Blejhan went to the city to purchase 
dates. They came back with eight rotols (about 20 kilograms) 
of dates which they had bought for forty piasters ($ 1.80). 


CHAPTER II 
AL-MIJADIN TO HABARI SEJKAL 


AL-MIJADIN TO BIJAR AL-MLOSI 


Thursday, December 17, 1908. The night was so damp 
that we had to dry our kerchiefs at the fire again. When we 
left our camping place at six o’clock we could not see beyond 
a distance of five meters, so dense was the mist. Intending 
to travel southward to al-Ka‘ara, we actually headed in that 
direction, but when an hour later we approached the bluffs 
enclosing the Euphrates lowland to the west, Zejd and Blejhan 
insisted that since we had lost the direction we must turn to 
the southeast and not ascend the heights until after the 
atmosphere had become altogether clear. Seeing in the plain, 
however, many footprints left by asses, camels, and sheep — 
the property of the ‘Akédat tribe camping in the vicinity — 
I followed them, disregarding Zejd’s indignant and warning 
outcries. We made the ascent through the broad gap near the 
sanctuary of aS-Sibli and went on due south-southwest, until 
at 9.15 we entered the hollow of al-Hor, where our camels 
grazed until 11.10 (temperature: 9.5°C) on nejtul, samna, and 
especially on quantities of nasi. 

Crossing the heights of ad-Deéée, at twelve o’clock we 
descended into the Se%tb of Entébeh almost east of the wells 
of al-Fwége, by which stood a few tents of the ‘Akedat. At 
12.38 P.M. we were in Tel‘at Melhem and at 1.40 passed 
through the gully of Ab-al-Zasem. South of that the serr did 
not thrive well, but the kejsuim sprouted in abundance. At two 
o’clock there appeared to the southeast the height Zemlet az- 
Zulla, at the northwestern base of which is the well of Gbejb, 
while at the western base are about thirty wells called Gibb. 
All these are shallow and bored in white loam ( fuhhar abjaz). 
The lowland to the east of them is called Fejzat Gibb, in the 
western part of which terminates the se%b of as-Slubi, which 
comes from the well of Homejma. After two o’clock we rode 
along in the hollow of Gibb, overgrown here and there with 
Sih, kejstim, and small shrubs of rimt, and at 2.20 Zejd pointed 
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out to me, in the lower part of the valley of Swéhel, the 
wells of ad-Duhna and ad-Duhejne, about twenty kilometers 
distant. 

At 3.16 we came upon several spots where rite and sth 
were growing and rested there for supper until 4.388 (temper- 
ature at 3: 10.8°C). Having enough water, we made some Sd, 
as my companions called the slightly-sweetened water in which 
a little tea was brewed. The sdj with bread tasted good to 
them, though the water we had brought from al-Mijadin was 
salty and so polluted with clay that it left in our cups a 
sediment from a quarter to half a centimeter thick. 

Toward evening the western sky presented a gorgeous 
picture. The level, desolate desert was dark gray, the summit 
of az-Zulla almost black, the horizon beyond glowed a blazing 
red, while high aloft swam countless clouds like snowy billows, 
and the great lustrous ball of the sun was setting. Gradually the 
snowy clouds in the west grew red and those in the east blue; 
then the bluish tinge spread westward, the desert darkened, 
the sky became gray, and we were passing amid the glory like 
the camel riders of Doré’s great paintings. I had not thought > 
of Doré for a long time, but here in the desert he came to 
my mind again. He is right in rendering his characters of the 
infinite desert as superhuman giants, for there everything that 
projects above the horizon assumes immense dimensions. A man 
nearer to the horizon is nearer to heaven, and above the horizon 
in heaven reigns Allah, who is greater than all that he has 
created. Great is Allah, alldhu akbar! 

But it was a desolate plain in which we were journeying, 
and it seemed all the more dreary when the camels’ feet 
occasionally crunched the dry stalks of sth, growing here and 
there in small patches. In one of these spots we encamped 
ates:25i 

Friday, December 18, 1908. The night had been so bitterly 
cold and damp that I woke Blejhan as early as 4.30 A. M. and - 
told him to let the camels pasture while we gathered fuel in 
order that we might warm ourselves. At six o’clock we were in 
the saddle again and at 7.15 reached the se%b of Swéhel, as 
the lower part of the Se%b of as-Swab is called. We headed 
to the south-southwest, the valley winding between rocky 
bluffs fifteen to twenty meters high, cut out of horizontal 
strata, and the river bed (batha), which was twenty to thirty 
meters wide and contained many pools of rain water. At 7.25 
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we crossed the se%b of az-Zerka, which comes from the south- 
southeast, while to the~east of it stretches the valley of ar- 
Ratka (or ‘Ali), in which are the wells Kulban ar-Ratka, near 
the Zemlet al-Hariri. 

In the se%b of as-Swab we found plenty of rite, ‘akil, 
slajca, tarfa’, nejtul, and ‘erz, the latter consisting of large 
bushes full of fruit. Now and then we passed spots where 
herdsmen had lodged, conducting their camels every fifth day 
(‘ala hims) to the watering stations of ad-Duhna or Gibb. 
On the adjacent heights we saw numerous piles of stones 
and an unusual number of large, ravenous birds. From nine 
to 11.20 we spent the time in relaxing, sketching a map of the 
environs, and cooking peeled wheat (burrul) for dinner. 

At 12.25 P.M. we had at our right the se%b of al-Wa‘ar,'* 
which comes from HasSm Kbid. 

South of al-Wa‘ar, in the Sevb of as-Swab, grows the 
brownish sus in patches averaging thirty meters in length 
and six meters in width. At 2.35 we discerned to the south- 
west the outlets of the three northern sewbdn of ar-Rtej- 
mijjat. From 3.05 to 9.15 we prepared our supper (temperature 
at 3.15: 6.8° C) and then we continued riding until 6.17 when 
we were compelled to encamp. The Se%b of as-Swab winds 
in so many curves between its slippery sides that our camels 
made hardly any progress. Because parties of marauders like 
to take the route through this valley, we kept watch over 
our animals and baggage throughout the night. 

Saturday, December 19, 1908. In the morning we could 
not kindle a fire, so thoroughly was the fuel soaked with 
dew. At six o’clock we left our camp and at seven abandoned 
the valley. From 8.15 to 10.44 our camels grazed about ten 
kilometers east of the Demltr Swab; this is a solitary hill 
south of the se%b of an-Naks, which converges with the Swab 
at the rain well ‘Aklat Swab. 

Our road lay through a level plain where nejtiul, rite, 
Sih, and hemri grew profusely, In the east of this district the 
rain water pours into the shallow se‘ibdn of al-“Akasat and 
then sinks into the deep valley of ar-Ratka, which is joined 


13 Al-Ahtal, Diwdn (Salhani), pp. 252, 271; (al-Bekri, Mu’gam [Wiistenfeld], p. 844), 
alludes frequently to the valley of al-Wa‘r in the territory of his tribe. 

The poet al-Kutami of the Tarleb tribe mentions the migration of his kindred to the 
valley of al-Wa‘r (al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 570). 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 405, refers to the district of al-Aw‘ar in the 
desert of as-Samawa dominated by the tribe of Kalb. — 

Our valley of al-Wa‘ar, too, runs through the former territory of the Tarleb and 
Kalb tribes and through the northeastern corner of the as-Samawa desert. 
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on the right by the Se%b of al-Helktm and the short Se%ban 
of al-Man‘ijjat, extends through the district of at-Trejéijje, 
and joins the Euphrates south of Abu Cemal. At two o’clock 
we noted to the southeast the flat crest of the Tar al-Hazar, 
and to the east the HaSm al-Medhem and the Tarak abu 
Sa‘ad, which enclose the valleys of ar-Ratka and al-Kajem. 
To the southwest gaped the entrances into the three seibdn 
of al-Herijjan, in the central one of which, close to the Swab, 
Turki eben Mhejd, the head chief of the Fed‘an, is buried. 
The plain we were traversing was stony, and the troughs of 
the several valleys were deep and narrow. The date merchants 
we met at al-Mijadin had told us there had been heavy rains 
in the vicinity of al-Ka‘ara; the news, they said, had been 
brought by the Kubejsat, the nomadic merchants (‘ala ‘elm 
al-kubejs tah al-matar). But with the exception of a few 
pools in the channel of the Swab we had found no traces 
of sufficient rain. 

We supped from 3.10 to 4.23 and then continued on our 
journey until seven, when we had to stop, for, riding as we 
were on the brink of the deep trough of al-‘AkaSe in a dark- 
ness so black that we could not see two meters ahead, we were 
obliged to trust ourselves entirely to our camels. Having made 
our laborious descent between the loose boulders into the trough, 
we did not propose to ascend it the same way. 

Sunday, December 20, 1908. At 6.03 A. M. we were again 
under way, proceeding south in a rolling plain covered with 
coarse gravel, in a fog so thick that we did not know for 
a long time where we were. It was not until 7.20 that we 
sighted an oblong table-shaped ridge off to the right in the 
limitless haze; whereupon Blejhan shouted: 

“That’s Karat Na‘aga; we are in the basin Gibt al- 
Ka‘ara already!” This is the name of a deep basin that 
was caused by erosion in a level plain. It is about twenty- 
five kilometers long from east to west, and twenty kilometers ~ 
wide, and on nearly all sides is enclosed by precipitous cliffs. 
To the north these cliffs comprise the Karat Na‘aga, to the 
west the Karat Hamma, and to the south the HaSm an-Negili™* 
and al-Rarri. 

M Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 748, records a place, Negal, between Syria and the desert 
of as-Samawa of the Kalb tribe. He infers this from a verse in which the poet al-Kutejjer 
mentions Negal as a fertile land. — 

Our Ha&Sm an-Negili of the former desert of as-Samfwa rises along the road leading 


from the desert into the populated districts, and therefore we may identify it with the Negal 
of the poet Kutejjer. 
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To the east the basin is enclosed by Tlal al-“Afajef and 
Tar al-Hazar, to the northeast by Kart al--Edeme, to the 
north by al-Marbat. Rain water gathers in the se%b of al- 
Mlosi, which begins at al-Hamad far to the southwest, north 
of Habra Ktajje, and is joined on the right along the south- 
ern fringe of al-Ka‘ara by the narrow, deep seibdn of an- 
Ne$ili, al-Rarri, and al-Knéni'’ (with the latter at Kulban 
Rah), and farther on by the Seibdn of al--Agrumijjat, which 
approach from Tlul al-“Afajef. Between Kart al--Edeme and 
al-Marbat there is a deep rain pool, Radir as-Stfi, in the 
valley of al-Mlosi. East of that the valley is called al-Helkim. 

As Blejhan was not certain whether his mother was 
camping at the wells of Rah or at al-Mlosi, we turned at 7.40 
to the southwest in the direction of the latter wells. Soon 
afterward we saw herds of camels to the northwest and~ 
smoke to the southwest, which made us certain that the 
Arabs were camping at al-Mlosi. As we were aware that 
there was no pasturage at the wells, we stopped from 9.14 
to 12.35 to let our animals graze, while we made a map of 
the vicinity and took off our lice-infested garments, which 
Blejhan’s sister was to wash for us. We reached the camp 
at 1.30 P. M. The owner of the first tent called to Blejhan 
to ride westward, where he would find his mother. 


1% J think that the camp of the Carmathians mentioned by at-Tabari, T'a’rih (De 
Goeje), Ser. 3, p. 2259, was in al-Ka‘ara and the vicinity. In the year 906 A. D. the Carma- 
thians, led by Nasr, plundered Palestine and Syria. Being pursued, they took refuge in the 
desert and encamped at the watering holes of ad-Dam‘Aane and al-Hala. The Moslem army, 
prevented from further pursuit by lack of water, established quarters at ar-Rahba. The 
Carmathians made an onslaught from their camp against the settlement of Hit, stormed 
the town’s outskirts at sunrise, pillaged the ships moored there in the river, and after three 
days retreated with three thousand camels, which carried the booty and especially the wheat 
into the desert. The marauders had not scaled the walls of the city preper. Afterward 
a second army was despatched from Bagdad in pursuit of them, but this army also was 
unable to close upon them, for they had polluted every source of drinking water between 
their base and the Euphrates. It was not until this second army had obtained from the 
settlers enough camels and large leather water bags and had arranged a plan with the army 
quartered at ar-Rahba, that an offensive was decided upon. Having been informed of this 
plan, the members of the Kalb tribe, who were in alliance with the Carmathians, assassi- 
nated the commander, Nasr, shipped his head to the commander of the Bagdad army, and 
then retreated to the territory of the Tajj and the Beni Asad, who were camping at ‘Ajn 
at-Tamr. At the watering holes of ad-Dam‘ane and al-Hala remained only remnants of the 
Carmathians, whom the Moslem armies left in peace. 

According to Abu ‘Amr (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 391f.) the Hala, or Hala, watering 
place lies beside the well-known shallow well of al-Knéni, after which the vicinity is called 
al-Knénijjat. It belonged formerly to the Beni Tarleb, who were driven out by the Beni 
Namr, a clan of the Kalb tribe. — 5 

This Hala may be compared with the basin of Gabt al-Ka‘ara, where the name of 
al-Knéni is preserved. The valley of al-Knéni terminates in this basin at the wells of 
Rah, which may be identified with the wells of. al- Knéni. Al-Knénijjat was the name of 
the five Se‘iban coming from the south to the Gibt al-Ka‘ara. The Kalb and the Carma- 
thians were safe in HAla, or Gubt al-Ka‘ara, as long as the ar my was not provided with ali 
the water necessary for a long march through the desert. I surmise that the watering place 
of ad-Dam‘ane is among the wells of al-Mhejwer seventy kilometers east of al-Hala. Tell an- 
Naser is south of al-Knéni. Perhaps it derives its name from the leader of the Carmathians. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 598, records that the waters of ad-Dam‘ane belonged to the 
Beni Namr of the Bent Zuhejr ibn Gannab, a clan of the Kalb tribe in Syria. 
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We halted in front of a small, narrow tent alongside of 
which we pitched my round one, and presently Blejhan’s 
mother came to us, a little, thin, old woman, who had dyed 
her hair yellow in my honor. Greeting me, she proffered her 
hand and thanked me for treating her boy so well. The “boy,” 
taller than she was by a head and a half, hugged and kissed her 
repeatedly ; and the old lady, with tears in her eyes and a smile 
on her lips, complained because I had retained him so long, ex- 
plaining that only four days ago she had received the tidings 
that he fared well, but that for more than forty days she had 
been grieving because she knew not what had become of him. 

Even before our tent was up we were besieged by a 
crowd of curious Arabs who came in throngs to greet Blejhan 
and in quest of news. They settled nonchalantly by our fire, 
drank all our coffee, and would even have devoured our 
supper had I not told my fellows to take it into the tent. 
While we were endeavoring to ascertain the latitude, they 
inquired of Blejhan what we were trying to shoot with that 
instrument; and their interest in us was so persistent that 
during the night I had to admonish my guests many times to 
be more quiet, and finally Blejhan had to use both persuasion 
and force to disperse them. Again and again through the 
night there fell upon my ears the loving ejaculation of his 
mother, in whose tent he was lodging: “Jd wlejdi, O, little 
boy of mine!...” Blejhan’s father had died while the son 
was still very young, leaving the mother to rear the children 
alone. When later her eldest married son had also fallen and 
the wife had died, she adopted their children and cared for 
them as well as her own. In front of her tent were kneeling 
only eight camels, all the property she had. Her younger 
son was not at home now, having been sent to Setata by 
others to buy dates. Blejhan had purchased at al-Mijadin 
a variety of garments for his mother and even for his brother’s 
children and he also gave his mother five napoleons saved - 
from his wages. The new fur coat he bought at al-Mijadin 
he gave to Nejttl, the eldest son of his deceased brother, 
while he himself was contented with his old, torn one. 


BIJAR AL-MLOSI TO THE PLAIN OF AN-NAZRA 


Monday, December 21, 1908. Immediately after sunrise 
I ascended with Taman and Zejd to the rocky summit that 
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enclosed the al-Ka‘ara basin on the side above the wells of 
al-Mlosi (Fig. 3), intending from there to sketch a map of the 
entire vicinity. Our tent was about fifty paces east of the 
Se%b of al-Mlosi,*® in the channel and on the left bank of 


Fic. 3—Rocky hill overlooking Bijar al-Mlosi. 


which had been bored a number of wells (hesjan) from two 
to four meters deep, which were filled with water from twenty 
to forty centimeters deep. There were deeper wells in the 
hollow farther to the east. 

Above the right bank of al-Mlosi rises a high, rocky cliff 
consisting of two horizontal layers of porous sandstone. The 
upper layer, which is twelve meters thick, is solid; the lower, 
about twenty meters thick, is very soft and of a blue and 
red color. Because the lower one does not resist rain and wind 
as does the solid upper layer, large blocks are frequently torn 
away from it, splitting and breaking into sand and waste. 
Thus the upper crust is without foundation at some places, 

16 Al-Ahtal (according to al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 538) refers to camping places in the 
hollows of Mals and ‘Ar‘ar. — ‘Ar‘ar is the present valley of “Ar‘ar, and Mals is surely 
our al-Mlosi, as both are in the former territory of the Tarleb tribe and both are good 
camping grounds. Al-Ahtal, Diwdn (Salhani), p. 121, has Habt instead of Mals, which is 


erroneous. Habt as used by al-Ahtal denotes the basin of al-Gowf, but this basin did not. 
belong to his tribe. 
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while at others it overhangs, and large boulders break off and 
roll into the ravine. Because of its multiformity, this rocky 
cliff, especially in its upper portion, resembles the ruins of 
an old castle. The ascent is obviously very difficult. Having 
crawled up on the soft substructure, I discovered spacious 
caves between it and the upper layer. The walls of the upper 
layer are almost perpendicular, and at their protected, more 
accessible points are covered with a multitude of various 
Bedouin tribal signs and primitive carvings of gazelles, camels, 
horses, and so on. In the hope of discovering inscriptions also, 
I crawled from boulder to boulder but found no writing except 
the thrice-recorded name of ‘Ali. 

Having climbed to the top of this rocky wall, we saw to 
the west a boundless, dark gray plain, in which rose only the 
low, flat crest of ‘Anz al-Mlosi. To the south were visible the 
dark gaps of several ravines running to al-Ka‘ara, the whole 
looking like a deep bowl specked with many desolate, dark 
brown areas. 

We had barely reached the top when an ‘Arab overtook 
us and asked what we were hunting for. The evening before, 
while we were ascertaining the latitude, the Arabs whispered 
among themselves that I probably was not preparing to shoot 
but undoubtedly was questioning the spirits as to the where- 
abouts of buried treasures. All Arabs are imbued with the idea 
that in al-Ka‘ara there are many treasures, guarded by spirits; 
and everybody believed us to be in the quest of them, else 
why should we have visited the old ruins of ar-Resafa, al- 
Hér, and ar-Rhaba? When I walked away from Taman (who 
was busy drawing a map) and began picking up minerals and 
wrapping each in a paper, the Bedouin begged me to show 
him what kind of stones I was looking for and to tell him 
how I should extract the gold. Having finished our work we 
returned to our tents, accompanied by a crowd of the curious 
who prayed me to show them what I had wrapped in the’ 
papers. 

Near my tent I saw several sulkdn (dogs and bitches) 
which the Arabs offered to sell me. Blejhan in a whisper ad- 
vised me not to buy any of these hounds, for their owners 
were demanding thrice their worth, and added that his cousin 
had two sluki dogs one of which he would be glad to give 
me. I understood good Blejhan’s words but gave him no reply 
and bought no dog. When he afterwards called my attention 
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three or four times to the advantage of having a good hound 
(sluki) I told him to bring forward the dog belonging to his 
relative to see if it would do. He produced it immediately. 
The sluki was not large but lank and very thin, about two 
years old. Mhammad, who claimed to be a good judge of hunting 
dogs, declared that he was zén (good); whereupon I decided 
to accept the gift, and Taman immediately made a collar for 
Kattaf, as the dog was called, so that we could tie him to 
the tent. In return for the dog, I considered a gift worth two 
megidijjat ($ 1.80) adequate; but when in the evening I asked 
Blejhan’s opinion, he replied coolly that his uncle’s son expected 
from me a present of at least two napoleons, this being the 
value he placed on the dog. Blejhan was active in the interest 
of his kin, demanding one megidijje for his sister — in point 
of fact the eldest daughter of his deceased brother — because 
she had washed two shirts and two handkerchiefs for us; while 
for her brother Nejtal, who had guarded our camels, he wanted 
one megidijje and a gift besides. He even begged a revolver 
for this boy. Still, who could blame him when his kinsmen 
possessed nothing? In the desert the poor have no easy lot. 
When Blejhan wanted to obtain camel’s milk for my breakfast 
he had to draw water for over three hours for the camels 
of the owner, in return for which he was then permitted to 
milk two camels the next morning. In the middle of December 
only such as have borne offspring in the summer yield milk, 
and even these give little because of the scarcity of fresh 
pasture. 

Tuesday, December 22, 1908, I wished to visit the wells 
of al-Lmat in the valley of Hawran, intending to go from 
there due west to the hill of at-Tinf. Zejd boasted that he 
was familiar with every nook south of al-Ka‘ara; but from 
past experience I did not believe him and instructed Blejhan 
to inquire thoroughly as to the route we should take in order 
to avoid unnecessary deviations in the rugged district. 

Before our departure Blejhan’s aged mother came to me 
and, laying her hands on my shoulders, said: 

“Behold, O Sheikh Musa! my son Blejhan is as near to 
me as her collar is to the turtle dove. Behold, I take this 
collar from my neck and lay it upon thy neck.’ These are 
the words with which a dying person appoints a guardian for 
his children. The mother was not sure that she might not 
depart to Allah’s realms before her son returned again, and 
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implored me to take as much care of him as though I were 
his guardian. 

Starting at 7.10 A. M., we proceeded first in a westerly 
direction, turning sharply toward the southeast after we had 
passed the wells of al-Mlosi. It soon became apparent that 
neither Zejd nor Blejhan knew the way. It was not possible 
to maintain the southeasterly course from al-Mlosi to al-Lmat, 
because the deep Seibdn of an-Negili and al-Rarri, in which 
numerous other short gullies converge, proved impassable for 
our camels. It was necessary first to go around them to the 
south and then to head for al-Lmat. Before us broadened 
a dark plain, to the east of which rose the high Tell an- 
Naser. The vegetation of the plain consisted of sparse wubéra, 
rite, sith, small bunches of ‘alanda, Sa‘rdn, kazkdz, and nejtul. 
One unfamiliar with the district is apt to find himself frequently 
at the brink of a rocky cliff falling away vertically two to five 
meters to a ledge that slopes down to a fairly wide trough. Un- 
able to descend the precipitous wall, the camels come to a stop 
and the rider has no choice but to turn about and make a 
long detour. From the bottom of the trough this formation 
of horizontal rocks reminds one of modern fortifications. It 
consists of from two to five strata of varying thickness and 
solidity, the softer crumbling and covering the base, while 
the more solid upper layers remain overhanging. 

From 11.08 to 11.22 we rested. At 2.45 P. M. we reached 
the se%tb of al-Rarri north of the wells Klejbat aS-Subejée, 
where we found a small camp (feriz) of the Sba‘a. Blejhan 
had the lead and as the bottoms of the troughs were more 
level we could maintain our course better than we did before. 
After skirting the Tell an-Naser on the left, we halted from 
3.28 to 4.35 to permit our camels to graze. The day was short, 
the camels were hungry, and during the night we could not 
release them. 

We did not take fodder along for our camels; they had to — 
seek their own food. Even while we were riding they would 
bend and pick the plants they passed —a habit most unpleasant 
for us when they were very hungry, for then, after stopping 
a minute to graze, they would canter on in a jerky fashion 
of their own, only to come to another stop half a minute later. 
It was better, therefore, for us to halt at any place affording 
good pasturage and not try to resume the journey until after 
the camels had satisfied their hunger. Our cartographical work 
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impelled us to prefer pastures in proximity to heights, but 
of course the pastures must lie where they were shielded from 
sight. Besides, we had to have fuel for the preparation of our 
food, and it was not always easy to fulfil all these require- 
ments at once. How often did we desire to make a sketch map 
of a vicinity from a hill, but there would be neither pasture 
nor fuel in the neighborhood! At other times we would find 
abundant pasture and plentiful fuel, but it would be in a hollow 
from which we had no outlook. If I did not stop in the first 
instance, Timan was displeased; in the second instance my 
other companions grumbled; and yet it was imperative to take 
the utmost care of our camels, for only through their efficiency 
could we make progress, and they could not give us good ser- 
vice unless they were well fed. 

At seven o’clock we passed through the Se%b of al-Awga 
and at 7.20 lodged for the night in the plain of an-Nazra near 
the vale of al-‘Aéersi. 


REGION EAST OF AN-NAZRA 


Wednesday, December 23, 1908. Starting at 6.12 A. M. 
we traversed the plain of an-Nazra toward the southeast. 
At our right were the beginnings of the se%b of al-‘Obélijje, 
which converges with Wadi Hawran at the wells Kulban 
ar-Ratba. 


To the southwest we saw before us a precipitous wall with a flat 
crest, the northern edge of the table-land Kart aS-Swawiz. North of it, 
upon the right side of Wadi Hawran, a stony plain broadens, forming an 
extension of an-Nazra between Riglet az-Zulla and Riglet az-Zaka, both 
of which unite with Wadi Hawran, the first northeast of Kulban al-Lmat, 
the second by the well of aS-Srejfijje southeast of Klejbat al-Za‘adijje 
and Radir az-Zwejrit. Still farther to the northeast there merge with 
the vale of Hawran the se‘ibdn of al-Hasne and al-Hsejne, which join 
at Zaltat al-Hegra. Several kilometers northeast of Zaltat al-Hegra, 
which is also called Hegrat Hawran, are the wells of al-Mhejwer on the 
route Darb as-Sa‘i. In its lower part Wadi Hawran runs almost directly 
eastward, and by ‘Aklat Hawr4n is joined on the right by the Se%b of 
al-Halba, and beyond the ‘Aklat Hawran by the Se%b of al-Asad with a 
spring of the same name. About fifteen kilometers west of the Euphrates 
in the Hawran valley are the rain wells Temajel as-Sehel. 

The route Darb as-Sa‘i, which terminates at the city of Hit, leads 
from the wells of al-Mlosi to the wells of Rah and al-Mhejwer, and 
traverses the lowland Fejzat ‘Amez, through which also winds a valley 
of the same name. This valley originates in the highland northeast 
of Kart a&-SwAwiz, southwest of the solitary mesas of al-Zidr and 
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al-Zidrén. In the central portion are the rain wells, Mkejr ab-al-Zased 
and Mokr ‘Amez, about fifteen kilometers apart; between them, west 
of Tlejl as-Sakkar, is the influx of the short Riglet az-Zkakijje in the 
Seib of ‘Amez. 17 

East of the lower portion of this se%b rise the precipitous walls of 
the Kart at-Tlejha, which enclose on the west the lowland of al-"Emese. 
From this lowland, which falls off somewhat to the east, there issue 
numerous valleys, the northernmost of which, Riglet al-Bezem, originates 
where the lowland of ‘Amez merges into that of al-‘EmeSe southwest 
of Rigm as-Sabtin and Radir al-‘Awag on the route Darb as-Sai. Farther 
to the southeast the Darb as-Sai leads from Radir al-“Awag past Ksejr 
Habbaz to the village of al-Kubejsa, west of which are the springs 
“Ajn Za‘zt‘a and “Ajn al-Hegijje. The valley of al-Bezem, which comes 
from west of al-Kubejsa, turns to the east and is joined on the right 
by the combined Riglet ab-al-‘Ofejn, Riglet aS-Swa’, and Abu Zalta, 
which originate in the lowland Fejzat al-"EmeSe southeast of Habra ab-ar- 
Rmam. The Riglet umm Dehan winds along the southeastern fringe of 
Fejzat al-‘EmeSe and is joined on the left by the short valley of at-Tmejli 
al-Wasit, and, beyond the oasis of at-I['mejl northeast of the solitary 
cones of at-Tadejjén, by a longer valley of at-Tmejli, which united with 
the water of al-Hnej!*® joins the Riglet umm Dehan to make the Seb of 
al-Ekére*®. Northwest of the settlement of at-Tmejl gushes the naphtha 
spring of Ab-al-Zir, west of which is the Zelib of al-Bwérde. This well 
is in the valley of al-Mhammadi. 


PLAIN OF AN-NAZRA TO NEAR HABRA AZ-ZERKA; 
THE HAMAD 


To the east-southeast of us numerous paths worn to a 
considerable depth into the ground by footsteps led toward 
two solitary hills lying northwest of the well of al-Lmat. The 
plain through which they pass is dark brown, almost black, 
and is covered with flints (sawwdn). In the depressions, 
however, grow Sith, zetdde, girgir, kazkdz, and also here and 
there mhariut, the roots of which are dug out and baked. 
Though somewhat bitter, they are nevertheless palatable. 

Near al-Mlosi the Arabs had told us that the chief, Eben ~ 
Stéwi, was camping at al-Lmat, whereas those whose camps 
we had passed at al-Rarri maintained that he had already 

4% T seek in the plain of ‘Amez% the camping place of U‘amek. Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam 
(Wiistenfeld), p. 113, places USamek between Mesopotamia and Syria. The poet al-Ahtal 
mentions a defeat of the tribe of Kalb in USAmek. — The ‘Amez of our day is the dialect 
rendering of the classic U‘Aamek, and its location agrees with that claimed by al-Bekri. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 318, represents U‘amek as a valley; al-Ahtal 
and ‘Adi ibn ar-Rika‘ also mention it. It is apparent from these sources that the plain ‘of 
U‘amek, penetrated by numerous valleys that offer abundant pasture, stretches out in the 


environs of the settlement of ‘Ana. — ‘Ana is the nearest larger settlement in the vicinity 
of our ‘AmezZ. 


1 According to Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 351, al-Hinj is located between Irak and 
Syria, in the desert of as-Samawa. 
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left for the valley of al-Idan. The Arabs likewise reported 
that the wells of al-Lmat were being utilized by all the raiding 
parties and brigands that come from the east and southeast, 
and they said the Sba‘a camping in al-Ka‘ara had been informed 
that a large group of Sammar from Negd had started north 
upon a war campaign. Fearful of meeting this array in the 
neighborhood of al-Lmat, Blejhan prevailed upon me not to 
visit these wells unless we should sight the camp of Eben 
Stéwi from a distance. He proposed that we should not go 
direct to the mountain of at-Tinf, but detour to ‘Anz al-Mlosi, 
where we could replenish our supply of water. Loath to 
expose myself and my companions to any unnecessary danger, 
I scanned the route to Kulban al-Lmat very intently. At 10.35 
we were barely ten kilometers distant from them but could 
not as yet see any camels or any smoke rising above a camp. 
Blejhan maintained that the wells must surely be deserted 
and that Eben Stéwi had probably left for al-Idan. Since we 
could get water at ‘Anz al-Mlosi and so did not need to go 
all the way to the wells of al-Lmat, I decided at 10.40 to 
retreat northwestward. 

About an hour later we found six riders directly behind 
us and, seizing our weapons, turned toward them. One of the 
unknown pursuers darted ahead of the others and approached 
us at a gallop, his hair and shirt sleeves flopping in the air 
and his hand clenching a rifle. Who was he? What did he 
want? When he came up to us he reined in his mare abruptly 
and addressed us: 

“Who are ye?” 

“Those thou seest. Who art thou?” 

“He whom thou seest.” 

At that moment Blejhan recognized in him one of his 
kindred, a Sbé‘%i, and he told us why we had been pursued. 
Eben Stéwi, it seemed, was indeed camping at al-Lmat, not 
in the immediate vicinity of the wells, however, but out of 
sight in a deep basin; that was why we could not see his 
tents from the northwest. His herds of camels were at pasture 
in the ravines south of the wells Kulban ar-Ratba. Although 
we had seen neither his camels nor his tents, we had our- 
selves been observed by a sentry who lay hidden behind a pile 
of stones upon a hill and who, noting our sudden change of 
direction, gave the alarm; whereupon a cavalcade of horsemen 
and camel riders had been despatched after us. 
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On learning the reason for our deflection, the pursuers 
withdrew, but after a while two riders armed with spears 
darted up to us. The older man, whose nose had been cut off, 
touched me with his spear in the back and my camel in the 
neck, and demanded roughly that we turn about and visit the 
chief Eben Stéwi. : 

“Greet thou Eben Stéwi in my name and tell him that 
I am the man he visited at the wells of al-Barde,” I answered 
our tormenter; whereupon his companion, after scrutinizing 
me closely, declared that he knew me, adding that he had 
escorted Eben Stéwi to my fire, where we had served him 
with excellent tea. Accordingly, we were allowed to proceed. 
About a quarter of an hour later, however, still another horse- 
man approached us, who did nothing but ride alongside of 
Blejhan for some time and inquire about everything that had 
occurred in the west, north, and east. We, who had come from 
the west and had visited the north and the east, were able 
to give him much interesting news, which he wanted to di- 
vulge at greater length to his chief. 

Toward the north, as we rode on, we noted the black 
hillock of Tell ‘Obejd, lying on the right side of the se%b of 
‘Ud al-Mrejjeh north of the head of the ‘Ud al-Ksejjer. On the 
right side of Wadi Hawran, at the place where Ud al-Ksejjer 
runs into it, projects the cone of Zor Hawran, south of which 
is the deep rain well Radir az-Zwejrit. 

At twelve o’clock we were overtaken by a Slubi mounted 
upon a white ass, who also sought information concerning 
the camps of the various tribes. Far behind him we noted 
a migrating family of Slejb. When he had left us I proposed 
to stop and dine, but Blejhan urged that we go on or else 
the Slejb would devour all the food. From 12.35 to 2.36 P. M. 
we were upon a wide elevation from which we had an excellent 
view. Next we proceeded through a plain overgrown with va- 
rious perennials, where we sighted about twenty camels. At ~ 
5.40 we encamped at the end of the plain, for we had reached 
a rugged territory through which we could proceed only by 
daylight. The night was very cold; the ground, our coverings, 
and even our water bags froze. 

Thursday, December 24, 1908. In the morning everything 
was covered with white frost and we ourselves were shiver- 
ing with cold when we resumed our journey at 5.47 A. M. 
After eight o’clock we spied a herd of gazelles and a little 
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while later saw a large herd of camels coming out of a Se‘%b 
in the low, flat Tarak al-“Anz (or ‘Anz al-Mlosi). At 8.53 we 
discovered tents in the valley of al+Mlosi, and Blejhan turned 
toward them to inquire after the camps of his kinsmen. This 
kept us waiting until 11.20, when we went on to the Tarak 
al--Anz, where we were told the tent of Blejhan’s mother was 
located. Our camels grazed along on the rite, nejtiul, silwa, 
and sih plants, while Blejhan took the animal that carried 
the water bags and rode with it to his mother. He returned 
at 1.39 P. M. with the bags more than half full, and we kept 
on our way until 3.16 to the northwest and then stopped in 
a side gully, where our camels grazed upon erga (gerrejd in 
the dialect of the ‘Amarat), drejhme, samna, Sikkdra, rite, 
and snejsle plants. 

“Anz al-Mlosi, which appears from the south and east like 
a precipitous rocky wall, forms the edge of the plain into which 
we entered at 4.24. I shall never forget the overwhelming feeling 
that gripped me upon passing into this infinite plain called 
al-Hamad (Fig.4). Nowhere is there any elevation; everything 
is flat and level; below is the desert; above, the sky; and 
between them, man. How small yet how near to the Creator 
one seems to be! The heavens are near wherever one turns, 
and it seems as if one must reach them where they touch the 
earth. My eyes were drawn to the western horizon, where the 
sun was setting on the limitless sea of plain, immersed in 
a golden light in which every mean little plant stem glittered 
like silver. The lowest parts of the horizon were bluish, and 
above hung clouds like stalactites with rosy centers and purple 
borders. Above the sun, up to the very dome of the heavens, 
were transparent clouds that looked as if woven from a multitude 
of white ostrich feathers with patches of blue sky appearing 
through them here and there. Gradually the stalactites acquired 
an olive tinge, the higher ones turning a pale yellow and then 
orange. Below them the western sky blazed like molten gold, 
while in the east gray blended with the bluish tint of the 
south and north. Suddenly the desert became ash-gray except 
for the last rays of the setting sun. It was Christmas eve. 

All at once, above the descending sun, the narrow sickle 
of a new moon swung into the sky, and Blejhan, lifting his 
eyes and extending his hands toward it, greeted it thus: 

“New Moon, O Master! O Dispenser of Happiness! (74 
helal, 7a sajjed, ja sa%id!)” 
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All this time, enveloped in our mantles and holding our 
loaded carbines in readiness, we had been clinging close to 
our camels as they hastened westward with long strides. At 
6.05, when they knelt in the valley of Samhan, we tied their 
front legs, and ourselves lay down upon the frozen ground. 
That Christmas eve I shall never forget. 


Fic. 4—Plain of the Hamad. 


Friday, December 25, 1908. Although we had nearly perished 
with cold during the night, we dared not kindle a fire in the 
morning; for we were stopping in the Hamad, and in the early 
dawn the smoke would have revealed our presence. Shivering 
with cold (temperature at 7 A. M.: 1.5°C), we rode from 5.15 
until 6.53 A. M., when the first rays of the sun appeared. Then 
we stopped and basked in them until 7.31. We were journeying ~ 
through the first of the Se‘ibdn of al-Herijjan, where there 
was no nejtul. At 8.02 we crossed the Sowh al-Heri, in which 
there is the Radir an-Naka. Another rain pool, Radir Sab‘ Kartat, 
lies in the valley of Samhan south of the enormous boulder of 
al-Weli abu Ruzuma, which the Slejb worship as sacred. The 
Seibdn of al-Herijjan, originating near the rain pools Habari 
Hbib, form shallow, hardly perceptible river beds, with their 
level surfaces coated with a coarse, black sand in which nothing 
will grow. Only in the depressions (rowz, rijdz), Where more 
moisture gathers, flourish nejtul, rite, kazkdz, sidd al-gemal, 
id abu hmar, kalsa, erbijjan, and hemri. 

From 9.56 to 11.42 our camels grazed in one such depression. 
North of us the spirits of the desert were at play, fanning the 
sand into funnels (‘agadg), which flew high up and raced madly 
through the air; while to the south they showed us a lake 
surrounded with fresh vegetation. Taman allowed himself to 
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be deceived by the spirits into recording this lake on the map. 
The plants and the shrubs on the edge of the water appeared 
unusually large, from a distance resembling at intervals a 
group of riders on camels. The temperature was rising; it 
became almost hot. 

At 12.40 P.M. we crossed the Se%b of al-Waleg, as the 
beginning of the se?b of as-Swab is called. This trough 
originates far to the south, at the Habari al-Mazari* not 
far to the northeast of the mesa Kart an-Nezajem, and on 
the left is joined by the long Se *D of al-Merbah. Between 
these valleys is the Habra ummu Clab and to the north of 
them the Habari- 8-Sihijjat. The Seibdn of as-Swejbat, running 
on the left side into al-Waleg, gradually deepen, and between 
them rise swells from four to ten meters in height. Nowhere 
was there pasturage to be seen, until at three o’clock in the 
Se%b of Berim al-Bint we found a small patch, on which grew 
a variety of perennials. There we stopped. The Berim al-Bint 
comes from the Habari Zénat al-Ma’ north of the Kart an- 
Nezajem and converges with al-Waleg. 

The Kart an-Nezajem is merely a projection of the long, broad 
upland of Hazm ‘Enaza; from it there extends to the north-northwest 
as far as the hill of at-Tinf a wide, level swell which forms a divide 
between the Euphrates, the lowland of ar-Rahba, and the deep basin 
of al-Gwejf on the borders of the Hawran. East as well as west of 
this divide the desert is almost entirely level, the valleys are broad 
and shallow, and rain water gathers in many pools. To the north of 
an-Nezajem, upon the western slope of the upland near Tlal al-Basatin, 
are the Habari al-Basatin and north of them the Habari Rukuban. 

At 4.11 we left Berim al-Bint and at 4.40 passed through 
the valley of Hwejmat, which fills the habra of the same 
name and north of the Kulban al-Msejlitat enters into the 
valley of al-Mijah. Northwest of the Habra Hwejmat is the 
Habra ammu Mwejl, and southwest of that the Habra Lekta. 
At seven o’clock we encamped. Christmas in the desert of 
al-Hamad! 

Saturday, December 26, 1908. Setting out at 5.15 A.M., 
we sunned ourselves from 6.55 until 7.30 in the se%b of Lekta. 
To the northwest rose the dark solitary hill Tell al-Rurab."” 


19 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 779, refers to a place, Rurab, in Syria. 
He avers this on authority of the poet ‘Adi ibn ar-Rika‘, a contemporary of the sons and 
successors of ‘Abdalmalek, who mentions the camps between Ruraéb and al-Ilaha in as- 
Samawa. — Al-Ilaha is the Laha of the present, therefore I identify the Rurab of Jakuat’s 
day with the Rurab of ours, between which and the height of Laha the Bedouins like 
to camp in winter. 

Elsewhere (ibid., Vol. 4, p. 32) Jakat refers to a place of the name of Kubla in the 
territory of the tribes of Kalb and Kilab. According to the assertion of a poet, the tribe 
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To the south-southwest was a mighty swell, running from 
the south-southeast to the north-northwest and joining on the 
west with the hill of at-Tinf and on the east with the lower hill 
of at-Tnejf. At 8.40 we had at the right the Habra Sa‘lan 
and at the left far to the south the Habra as-Slubijje; and we 
could see smaller habdri scattered about far and wide. Sometimes 
a plain slopes imperceptibly, forming depressions measuring 
in some cases from ten to twenty square meters and in other 
instances several square kilometers, which gather the rain 
water of the zone. Such a depression in the level desert when 
filled with water is called a habra. The water often runs into 
another hollow, or even into a third or a fourth, all of them 
covered with a yellow clay in which nothing can grow. Various 
plants, however, edge the borders and flourish in the small, 
shallow grooves through which the water finds its way. 

From 10.30 to 12.10 we were in the opening of the valley 
of al-Mijah, northeast of the hill of at-Tnejf. Going west- 
northwest, we reached at 12.50 P. M. the road Darb as-Sa‘l, 
which we followed westward. By this route a special carrier 
(sd7) brought the English mail from Damascus to Bagdad, 
whence it was sent to al-Basra and India. The postmaster who 
contracted for this delivery from the English Government 
ordinarily lived in Bagdad and kept six mounted messengers, 
one of whom left Bagdad for Damascus every eighth day, 
returning the same way. From Damascus to the settlement 
of Dmejr he used a horse, from Dmejr to Hit a camel. At 
Hit he crossed the Euphrates in a boat and thence rode to 
Bagdad, in winter upon a camel, in summer upon a horse, 
because in summer the dangerous flies would have killed the 
camel. The trip from Damascus to Bagdad took regularly 
eleven days. A round trip between the two places consumed 
forty days, for which the messenger received from the con- 
tractor three pounds sterling, out of which he had to defray — 
his living expenses. His gross earnings were much larger, © 
however, as he often took along various nomadic merchants 
(Kubejsat) and camel traders (‘Akejl) who rode his spare 
animals or entrusted to him various pieces of baggage to be 


of Kalb camped between Rurrab and the valleys of ar-Rajjan. — It seems to me that Jakuat 
speaks here of the former territory of the Kalb and Kilab tribes, as is also recorded by 
al-Hamdani. Rurrab then would be identical with our al-Rurab south of Tudmor and would 
constitute the northern border of the tribal territory; the southern one would be formed 
by ar-Rajjan gulches at the northern foot of the Ega’ ridge just north of Hajel. Formerly 
the possession of the entire desert of ‘Ales, or the Nefiid, was in the hands of the Kalb tribe. 

Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 2, p. 386, calls by the name of Kubla the 
entire territory between ar-Rajjan and Rurrab. 
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delivered for them at Bagdad, at Damascus, or at some camp 
in the desert. 

To the north of us appeared the flat, long summit of the 
Tarak az-Zekf, at the northern base of which is a large rain 
pool of the same name, and farther to the south the Habra 
al-Bowli, likewise filled by rain water. After one o’clock we 
perceived in the west a thin dust cloud and, a few minutes 
after, | announced to my escorts: 

“There are camel riders in front of us (gejs bwaghana)!”’ 

On the route Darb as-Sai was a large troop on camels. 
Who could they be, well-wishers or foes? In numbers they 
were much stronger than we were. Would there be a com- 
bat? Distressing thought! Although they were riding slowly, 
might they not suddenly rush upon us at a gallop? We spied 
among them several men on foot and two animals bearing 
heavy loads. Were they a band of marauders returning with 
loot? To what tribe did they belong? Suddenly one of the 
men rode out of the group, made his animal execute various 
fancy turns, and rejoined the group; whereupon Blejhan 
straightway brought his camel to the front and imitated the 
movements, saying: 

“See thou, Misa, they do the ta‘riz; they are indicating 
that they are friends.” 

The strangers proved to be “Akejl, camel traders, on their 
way from Egypt and Damascus to their families in Bagdad. 
Al-hamdu lilléh! One of the men, who had known me in 
Damascus, approached and informed me that an-Nuri eben 
Sa‘lan was no longer camping at Tlil al-Tjat, but was in 
al-Bowzelijjat south of the rain pools of Sejkal. As we had 
but little water left, I directed my companions to inquire of 
the ‘Akejl about the pools in the neighborhood of the as-Sa‘i 
route. The ‘Akejl asserted that no rain pool in the vicinity 
would be filled with water now, but that we should find 
enough water to fill our bags and to water our camels in 
the depressions of the level rocks in the Sowh Murra valley 
west of the Habra as-Shami. Immediately Zejd began to boast 
of his familiarity with the place, but I did not believe him 
and again directed Blejhan and Mhammad to obtain complete 
information. They stayed with the ‘Akejl so long that they 
did not catch up with us until two o’clock, as we were riding 
through the Hor al-MaSktka. From 3.30 to 5.05 the camels 
were at pasture. We encamped as early as 6.10, for the west- 
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ern and northern horizons were becoming obscured by thick, 
dark clouds, and presently lightning began to play and it 
began to sprinkle. We put up the round tent, in order to protect 
the baggage as well as ourselves, but when the shower came 
it lasted only an hour. Before midnight the sky cleared and 
it became bitterly cold. 


VICINITY OF HABRA AZ-ZERKA TO HABARI SEJKAL 


Sunday, December 27, 1908. In the morning the tent was 
frozen so stiff that we had to carry out all the stores and 
make a fire in it in order to thaw the canvas (temperature 
at 6 A. M.: 0°C) so as not to break it in folding. Our camels 
were covered with hoar frost. Starting at seven o’clock we 
rode in a plain covered with coarse gravel, in which there 
were small, sparsely scattered patches of thin perennials. To 
the south we noted a projection of the wide elevation of 
HaSmet az-Zerka, in front of which, nearer to us, gleamed 
the yellow clay of an evaporated rain pool of the same name. 
South of the HaSmet az-Zerka and southwest of at-Tinf rise 
the Se“vbdn of al-Hrejtat and al-Mdejsisat, which flow through 
an almost level tract supplying the rain pools of Merfijje and 
Harga and running into the valley of al-Mdejsis. This valley 
emerges from the hills Tlal al-Basatin, contributes to the 
Habra az-Zwejrijje, and winds towards the basin of al-Gwejf 
between the Tarak ad-Dib on the south and the HasSm al- 
Kbtd on the north. 

After 8.30 A. M. we rode into the opening of the Se%b 
of as-Sowt, which terminates in the Habari Tlejgwat west 
of the Tell al-Rurab. From 10.28 to 12.16 our camels grazed, 
but they could not satisfy their hunger, for all the plants in 
the valley were dead: no rain had fallen in that locality 
during the past year. At 2.25 we were at the Habra a8-Shami 
and at 2.50 we reached a small basin enclosed by six groups — 
of low hills named Rumamin as-Shami. There we found several 
circular walls, about forty centimeters high, built of stones 
without the use of mortar and each provided with a narrow 
entrance. In the middle of one of them was a four-cornered 
grave (Fig. 5). South of ar-Rumamin protrudes the cone Tell 
Ferida, and east of that the dark projection of the HaSm 
al-Kbad, at the eastern base of which are the Habari al-Hak 
and at the western the Habra Melhem. From 3.30 to 5.00 we 
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were confined in the swale Sowh Murra (Fig.6), which comes 
from the Tarak al-Halba and converges with the Se%b of al- 
Hejl, as the lower or western part of al-Mdejsis is called. Zejd 
and Blejhan searched in vain for pools of rain water. At 7.05 
we encamped in a small depression. 


Fic. 5—A grave in the hills of Rumamin as-Shami. 


Monday, December 28, 1908. In the morning all our bag- 
gage and coverings were again enveloped in hoar frost and 
frozen hard. When we started out at 5.57 A.M. we could 
barely see the heads of our camels, so thick was the moist, 
frost-laden fog. At seven o’clock we were traversing the 
Se%ib of Sab* Bijar, or Swa’,?° about ten kilometers south of 
two low cones that have at their base wells of the same 


20 Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 172, repeats the assertions of different men about the 
location of Suwa’. According to some it is a watering place of the Bahra’ clan in the desert 
of as-Samawa, according to others a valley issuing from the sandy desert of Dahna’. — 

The Arab geographers define as as-Samawa the waste that spreads from the present 
sandy desert of an-Nefid in the south almost to Palmyra in the north and from the Euphrates 
in the east to the eastern base of the Hawran in the west. The assertion that the Suwa’ 
valley issues from the Dahna’? was made because of the erroneous belief that through the 
entire length of Arabia, from south to north, winds a valley, in the northern part of 
which are Hajel, Kurakir, and Suwa’. Though these watering places are a reality, the valley 
is a mere phantom. 

The poet ar-Rukajjat, Diwdn (Rhodokanakis), p. 89, in telling of his journey from 
Syria upon a mule to visit his sweetheart in the vicinity of al-Basra, mentions that he saw 
in the order named: the Hawran, al-“Awir, Sawa’, al-Karjatan, and ‘Ajn at-Tamr. — 

Al-Karjatan is identical with the present settlement of al-Karjatejn (al-Zerjitejn), 
and al-‘Awir is identical with the watering place of al-Barde. South of them is Swa’, 
whence it is possible to see the dark hills of the Hawran. 
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name. These wells we did not approach for fear of meeting 
robbers or raiders, for, since they are the only fresh-water 
pools in a wide territory, they are much frequented by robbers. 

From 9.08 to 11.03 our camels grazed on the dry Sih. At 
11.20 we sighted again the high mountain Gebel ‘Ade, so prom- 


Fic. 6—Valley Sowh Murra. 


inent in the northwestern Hamad; at 12.40 P.M. we crossed 
our route of three weeks before (see above, p. 30) in the 
valley Tel‘et as-Sa‘i. On our left we noted two peaks and 
on our right a space enclosed by a circular stone wall with 
a grave in the center like the one we had seen at Rumamin 
as-Shami. Blejhan alleged that such graves were relics of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Hamad and that the Slejb still 
worshiped them. The district, a rolling plain with numerous 
rain pools, was very stony, even the hollows being coated 
with coarse gravel. 

To the north rose the snow-covered frontier ridge of | 
ar-Rawak, enveloped in clouds and enriched by the lustrous © 
glitter of its peaks. At our left lay a camping ground that 
had evidently been occupied but a little while before. There 
was the deepened fireplace, upon three stones of which a 
kettle had been placed; heaps of fuel lay about as well as 
improvised beds of stones and brush, and in places camels 
had lodged. A short time before, men had been there, perhaps 
relatives and friends; but now all was silent. We longed for 
companions. We had water for that day only, and for two 
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days we had been unable to bake bread because we lacked 
flour. In the camp we could have supplied ourselves with 
both, inquired the way to the camp of an-Nitri, and rested; 
but the camp was deserted. 

My companions had failed to find rain water in the Sowh 
Murra. Blejhan had admitted his unfamiliarity with this 
Se%ib, while the guide Zejd, who had boasted that he knew 
every stone in the region, made no effort to hunt for water 
but was the first to eat and drink and the last to work at 
guiding us. He was totally ignorant and yet he staunchly 
maintained that he had the northern half of Arabia in his 
palm. Such a guide I had never met before. Every morning 
I had to rouse him at least ten times; still he would not get 
up until the camels had left for the pastures and the fire 
was built or until the baggage had been loaded. He never 
gathered the fuel but sat contentedly by the fire, hunted 
for lice, and warmed his dirty feet. Whenever he saw us 
preparing to load baggage he would immediately begin to 
pray, though he offered no prayers at any other time. His 
capacity for deception and greediness knew no bounds. 

At 2.35 we found in the plain a small area where Sa‘rdn, 
nejtul, Sih, and hemri were growing, and we remained there 
until 4.05. After 4.835 we plodded on through narrow strips 
of basalt and sand. The stones ranged from brown to black 
and the sand was red (gamharat al-arz). Before five o’clock 
we had lost the Darb as-Sa‘i, which here traverses the dry beds 
of vast rain pools, and had crossed innumerable paths leading 
in all directions. There were watering places to the west and 
south and pastures to the north and east. With the help of my 
compass I maintained the westerly course, despite Zejd’s at- 
tempts to persuade my companions not to follow me but to 
take one of the paths which would surely bring them to 
Dmejr. Presently the sky darkened and it began to drizzle, 
so we encamped at 7.05. The rain ceased in a few minutes 
but was followed by a thick, moisture-laden mist, which, 
spreading over the desert on the wings of an icy southeast 
wind, was converted into rime that covered us, our animals, 
and everything about us. 

Tuesday, December 29, 1908. At six o’clock we mounted 
our camels, although the mist was thickening and descending 
in infinitesimal icy drops which immediately froze. Blejhan 
called this mist éitdm, declaring that it was neither rain nor 
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fog (kubejs). After the mist had settled somewhat the air 
cleared, and at 8.32 A.M. we perceived a camp to the south 
and to the northwest large herds of camels drinking from 
the Radir at-Tarfawi. Turning in that direction we stopped 
near the herds at 9.10, and I despatched Blejhan and Zejd 
with the camels and water bags to a rain pool of the Habari 
Sejkal to water the camels and to inquire after the where- 
abouts of Prince an-Niri. Should the Prince’s camp be near, 
Blejhan was not to take water; should he be camping far 
away, however, he was to fill both the bags. The men had 
just started when two camel riders arrived, sat down near 
our fire, and sought to find out where we came from; receiv- 
ing evasive answers to their questions, they next asked if 
they might breakfast with us. Pretending to have an insuf- 
ficient supply of water, we directed them to the camp close 
by, whereupon they departed. 

When Blejhan was on his way back we perceived from 
a distance that he had filled both the bags, and therefore 
we concluded that an-Ndri was camping far away. Blejhan, 
who was sodden with mire, told us he had filled the bags 
with thin mud rather than water. He said that the water 
in the rain pool of Sejkal was only about twenty centimeters 
deep and was being drawn upon by several thousands of camels, 
which had trampled in the morass, polluted the water with 
their excretions, and converted it into thin mud. The where- 
abouts of an-Nuri’s camp he was not able to ascertain. He 
had heard merely that the Prince had left al-Bowzelijje and 
headed toward the fort of Burku‘ and the rain ponds of al- 
Hwejmat, bound for the depression of Sirhan. It was, then, 
necessary for us likewise to turn southward. 

Our journey from the east to the west was now termi- 
nated, and our guide Zejd, who was to bring us to Dmejr, 
was at liberty to return home. I had intended to take him 
to the nearest camp where he could have awaited a courier ~ 
or some similar opportunity to be conducted to his tribe. But 
Zejd had acquired such a liking for us that he resolved not 
to leave us; he wished to serve us in the manner of Blejhan 
and to defend us from his kinsmen. He had therefore per- 
suaded or intimidated Mhammad and Blejhan to such an ex- 
tent that both came to plead for him, appealing to me to keep 
him in my service and not to discharge him until we reached 
the oasis of al-Gowf, as we might encounter raiders of the 
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Dahamse tribe, the enemies of the Rwala, from whom he 
could liberate us. I objected that on the way to the depres- 
sion of Sirhan we might meet with robbers or marauders 
of the Ahali al-Gebel, Sammar, Sararat, az-Zefir, or of almost 
any other tribe, and ordered fourteen megidijjat ($ 13.60) 
to be paid to Zejd for his services. 


AT CAMP OF RSED EBEN SMEJR; THE WELD ‘ALI 


Leaving at 11.25 in a southeasterly direction, we reached at 
2.17 P.M. the tent of Chief Rséd, or RSejd, eben Smejr (Fig.7), 
whom I wanted to question as to the intentions of an-Ndri 
and to ask for a dependable guide. He came out to meet me 
with a joyful greeting, praising Allah that he beheld me 
alive and well; for he and an-Nuri had received news only 
a short time before that I had been attacked, robbed, and 
murdered at the Euphrates by the ‘Amarat. 

“Al-hamdu lillah that it is not so!” he cried. He told 
me of his return from Damascus twelve days before and 
said that two days afterward an-Nuri, persuaded by Nawwaf, 
had set out toward al-Gowf. He thought he could get one 
of the Frege clan, who was camping with his men, to guide 
me to ao To this man he offered at first six and later 


EEN ari: Bit the Brest Aememiicd eighteen megidijjat ($ 16.20) 
to be paid immediately, before he would start; and, in ad- 
dition, stipulated other conditions which influenced me against 
him. Rséd sent for another man and later for still a third 
and tried to negotiate with them, but neither was willing 
to leave the camp and venture into the unknown, especially 
since no one could tell when they would be able to return 
from the south to their camp in the north. Meanwhile the 
sun was setting. Suddenly arose an outcry of alarm: an 
enemy had appeared near by! A few minutes later all the 
fighters were galloping on horseback toward the southwest, 
where a herdsman had sighted an unknown rider upon a hill. 
Darkness descended so rapidly, however, that the horses could 
not make much progress in the volcanic district and the riders 
returned, none the wiser. 

Rséd eben Smejr was the head chief of the tribe of Weld 
‘Ali. It is said that formerly the name of the tribe was Al 
Wahab and that the tribe was divided into the Al Nebh&an and 
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the Al ‘Ali. The Al Nebhan are now called Mendabhe and the 
Al ‘Ali are called Weld ‘Ali. 


The Menabhe are subdivided into: 
Al Haggag, consisting of the clans of : al-Hama’‘le (chief: ‘Anejzan eben Senn) 
al-Fukara’( ,,  Mutlak 4l Fezir) 
al-Mesalih, comprising the clan of as-Skara_ (chiefs: “Azil eben Jas and 
Hsejn eben Seka’) 
al-Hsene, (chief: Mhammad eben Melhem) 


The Menabhe formerly camped southwest of Tejma as far 
as Hajbar. Later a part of them moved north, a circumstance 
which explains why there are so many camps of the tribe in 
the vicinity of Tejma as well as northeast of Damascus. The 
head chief of the Menabhe in the north is Mhammad eben 
Melhem, in the south Mutlak al Fezir. 


The Weld “Ali are divided into the Weld “Ali proper, or Zana Mifreg, 
and al-Ajde, or al-Ajde. Both camp either east of Damascus or near Tejma. 
The Weld “Ali of the north obey the chief RSéd eben Smejr and 
consist of the clans: 
Al ‘Awwaz (to which Eben Smejr belongs) Al MéZejbel 


al-‘Atejfat al-Gedalme 
al-Gebbara at-Twale‘a 
at-Tlah ar-Rubejlat 
ad-Dumgan al-Mrejhat 


The Ajde of the north consist of the clans: 
al-Mesazze, or MeSadze (head chief: Sultan eben Sattam 
eben (or 4l) Tajjar) 
al-Hamamde 
al-Masta’ 
The Weld “Ali who camp in the south obey the chief Farhan 
al-Ajdi. Clans: 2 
Semlan 
Grajde 
“Abadle 
Rséd advised me to pass the night in his tent and not 
to depart until the enemy had withdrawn. I accepted the advice 
and questioned him as to the route we should follow. He 
described it minutely and offered me such of his supplies as ~ 
I might need. When I thanked him and assured him that we 
could get along with the remainder of our supplies, he summon- 
ed Mhammad and made him swear to tell truthfully what we 
lacked. Finding out that we had no flour, he ordered our flour 
sack to be brought and filled it with his own hands. 
“Shouldst thou be still lacking anything, O Sheikh Misa, 
say so,” he admonished me. ‘Cast off thy modesty! All that 
is mine is also thine.” 
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“Thy goodness gladdens me,” I responded, “and gratitude 
toward thee hath taken root deep in my heart. How could 
I hesitate to accept things from Sheikh Rséd, whose bounty 
is known in the west and in the east among the settlers and 
among the nomads of the wide desert?” 

To this the gathering in the tent nodded in assent, and 
each guest, taking hold of his shirt at the breast with two 
fingers and flapping it, mum- 
bled, “I believe thee, I believe [ 
thee.” 

In the evening I directed 
Mhammad to close an agree- 
ment with the best of the 
guides, in order that we might 
get an early start in the 
morning, and then we lay 
down by our stores in front 
of RSéd’s tent. 

Wednesday, December 30, 
1908. Late in the night there 
came to Rséd four warriors 
of the Esage‘a clan, who said 
- they had undertaken a rob- 
bing raid against the Fed‘an 
and upon their return found 
that their families had gone 
south with an-Nutri. Hurrying Fic. 7—Chief Rséd eben Smejr. 
to overtake them, they said they 
had stopped at RSéd’s camp in quest of a company which might 
likewise be bound south. RSéd told them promptly that they 
might travel with us, as we were going to an-Nari too and 
were in search of a guide or of companions. The ESsage‘a 
informed RSséd that, three days before, there had been seen by 


Fi en 


the Fed‘an and ‘AmAarat, and, when informed of the appearance 
south and southwest of RSéd’s camp of the unknown rider 
sighted by the herdsmen, they declared that he was doubtless a 
spy of that belligerent horde. They added that they would re- 
main at the camp all the next day to see the enemy attack. 
R&Séd decided to transfer the camp to the north and unite 
with the Al Hammad in order to oppose the onslaught more 
effectively. Therefore he ordered the tents to be folded early 
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in the morning and despatched north with the herds. Having 
heard from him of the visit of the ESage‘a I sent Mhammad 
to them to arrange the time of our departure. I was so con- 
fident that they would appreciate the opportunity of traveling 
in our company that I was greatly surprised to learn that 
they would accompany us only on condition that we pay each 
of them four megidijjdt ($ 3.60) and that Blejhan would 
guarantee that their camels would be restored should we be 
attacked by the Fed‘an or by the ‘Amarat. I laughed at this 
demand, saying that it was instigated by the men with whom 
Rséd had been negotiating yesterday and that they ought to 
be glad to be taken along; but both Blejhan and Mhammad 
warned me of the perfidy of these four robbers, observing that 
they could easily take us by surprise at night and plunder us, 
and hence it would be to our advantage to hire them and thus 
insure our belongings with a few megidijjat. They also told 
me that the men had four good rifles, which would enable us 
the better to defend ourselves against a smaller band of robbers. 
Being well aware of the dangers in the neighborhood of the 
voleanic territory of the Hawran, which is infested by robbers 
of the Ahali al-Gebel, I empowered Mhammad to offer each 
of the Esage‘a three megidijjat ($2.70), payable, however, in 
Prince an-Niari’s tent, and to stipulate that they should sustain 
themselves on their own provisions, drink their own water, 
and assist us whenever necessary. We intended to set out 
after sunset. 

Zejd was still with us. Shortly before we were to start, 
however, there arrived in the camp a courier traveling from 
Damascus to Bagdad. He was using one camel as a mount 
and leading another and was on the lookout for a companion; 
therefore he was much pleased to hear that Zejd would go 
with him as far as al-Ka‘ara or to the wells of Rah. Zejd was 
to ride the spare camel, which would then go better and faster _ 
than if led by the rein. 

I talked with RSéd a long time. He was keenly interested 
in politics and surprised me with his uncommon knowledge of 
matters European and Turkish, being versed even in the history 
of Arabia. He understood exactly the purpose of my work in the 
desert and urged me to write exhaustively of the Bedouins’ 
relation to the Government, in order that high officials might 
form a true opinion of their character, needs, customs, and 
habits and provide for them accordingly. 


CHART IHR, If 
HABARI SEJKAL TO AL-BIZ IN WADI SIRHAN 


HABARI SEJKAL TO AL-GWEJF 


Bidding a cordial farewell to Chief RSéd eben Smejr, we 
left the camp at seven o’clock in the evening and took an 
east-southeasterly course into the darkening desert. The journey 
was full of danger. Shortly before sunset all the fighters had 
sped to the southeast, where a strong cavalcade of the enemy 
had been seen. Should we encounter it? Where were their 
camel riders? Were they not, perchance, waiting in reserve 
at the well of al-Gwejf, where we were to water our camels 
and fill our bags, as the mire brought from the north was 
not fit to use? 

‘“‘We beseech thy protection; give us thy veil, O Lord! 
sitrak ja rabb!” exclaimed Blejhan. 

Like ghosts we moved on over the rolling plain of al- 
‘Ita, riding side by side in single formation, with the camel 
carrying the water bags following Blejhan’s mount, to which 
she was tied. The cold wind blowing from the snow-bound 
mountains and slopes was almost unbearable. There was snow 
on the heights to the west, to the north, and to the south, 
where it almost touched the plain. The frost made us shiver. 
We spoke no word but listened and watched the more atten- 
tively. About ten o’clock we sighted in a yellowish, glistening, 
dried-up rain pool the trail of hostile riders. Horses and camels 
had passed here on their way to the northwest, and only 
a little while before, too, for the footprints, which Blejhan 
and our new escorts examined carefully, were quite fresh. 
Where was the enemy? Suddenly we heard the neighing of 
a stallion approaching a mare. Sitrak ja rabb! Had one of 
our camels emitted a sound at that moment, we should have 
been lost. Several minutes of extreme suspense followed. The 
neighing was heard from the west, which indicated that the 
enemy was behind us; therefore we must forge quickly ahead 
so as to get as far as possible away from them. It was difficult 
riding because we were traversing the wet ground of rain 
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pools surrounded by strips of almost impassable lava, through 
which led but few narrow paths; moreover, everything was 
level and open, and the eye carried far. Had we passed here in 
daylight the enemy would surely have seen us. Even as it was, 
the marauders of the Ahali al-Gebel might attack us at any 
moment, for they were crisscrossing the territory we were 
traversing, either setting out in lust of booty or returning 
with their spoils. Finally at 1.50 A.M. we reached the first 
short ravines leading to the basin of al-Gwejf and encamped 
east of Habra Drejhmat among high bushes of sth and nejtiil, 
in which our kneeling camels almost disappeared. 

Thursday, December 31, 1908. At dawn we built a fire of 
the dry Sth, prepared our coffee (which our new companions 
drank up!), and started on at 7.28. We were traversing a roll- 
ing plain that sloped to the south and southeast. To the south- 
west the truncated summit of Sejs extended from west to east; 
nearer to us to the north of it spread the hillocks of the vol- 
canic group of al-Bowzelijjat; to the south-southeast were 
the volcanoes of al-Mhartta and Rurab al-Hadali, and north- 
northwest of them stood out the colossal boulder Ruzumat al- 
Gwejf. With the exception of these heights, everything was 
level; in the west and southeast all was dark gray, in the 
south and east a brilliant white in spots. The view to the 
north was obscured by a large swell that joins with al- 
Bowzelijjat. 

We were nearing the extensive basin of al-Gwejf, which 
is hedged in by white limestone cliffs twenty to twenty-five 
meters high and contains two wells, much favored by ma- 
rauding bands because of the cover the depression affords. 
There might be even now such a band at the wells, or there 
might be a sentinel sitting behind the high pile of stones 
heaped upon the rocky cliff directly above. Sitrak 7a rabb! 
Smejjer and Ma‘jtib, two of our new companions, turned 
their fur coats inside out, in order that the white wool ~ 
might make them less distinguishable, and with their rifles 
loaded went out to reconnoiter, while we kept on through the 
bottom of a shallow valley that comes from Habra ummu-r- 
Rmam and terminates in al-Gweif. Presently, at a signal from 
our spies, I followed them with the utmost caution to a slight 
elevation near by and, lying flat on my stomach after their 
example, surveyed the entire landscape with my binoculars 
but did not discover anything suspicious. Then we went over 
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to the next summit, from which we again scrutinized the 
country; and this we repeated twice more, until we came to 
the brink of the hollow. According to a prearranged plan our 
companions were to descend through the deeper ravines into 
the basin unless signaled contrariwise, while we were to run 
down through a deep gully. The soil in the basin is overlain 
with a soft, white, limy loam in which tarfa thrives. The 
wells, which are about ten meters deep and contain water 
that is clear, transparent, but very salty, are at the south- 
southeastern end. While I was lying behind piles of stones 
watching the terrain for any foe that might otherwise have 
surprised us unaware, with Taman sitting near drawing a 
map, Blejhan and the others reached the wells (at 9.40), 
watered the camels, washed out the bags, and filled them 
with the salty water. 


AL-GWEJF TO AL-HWEJMAT 


At 10.25 we mounted a height, which we traversed to the 
southeast along the base of a mighty swell that runs from 
Tlal al-Bowzelijjat to the south. At twelve o’clock a beautiful 
vista opened before our eyes. West of the swell spread a 
large plain, covered with limestone gravel, separating the vol- 
canic district of Tll al-Ijat from the volcanic areas of Rurab 
al-Hadali and al-Mharita. This plain slopes southward in the 
direction of the oasis of Manka‘ ar-Rahba, where rain water 
gathers, brought by the valley of at-Tejs, a tributary of which 
on the left is the se%b of Glérem. To the northwest the vol- 
canoes of Sejs, al-Bowzeli, and as-Sib protruded above the ho- 
rizon. To the south the horizon was obscured by the dark 
masses of the Hawran; closer to us glistened the somber 
slopes of al-Mhartta and Rurab al-Hadali, and east of them 
gleamed the long range Tarak ad-Dib; in the east the prom- 
ontory of HaSm al-Kbtd loomed slightly above the flat sur- 
roundings, and to the north stretched the undulating plain 
of al-Ita, with innumerable shadowy strips of valleys and 
ravines. Riding upon the heights, visible from afar, we urged 
our camels to a quicker pace and sought depressions and 
hollows as much as possible to avoid being attacked. 

My servant and scribe, Mhammad, feared our new as- 
sociates, and no wonder. His mother was a slave, his father 
an ‘Akejli, and he himself had served the ‘Akejl, or camel 
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merchants, who made purchases for rich contractors in Bagdad 
or Damascus, buying camels from the Bedouins and driving 
them to the marts in Egypt. Under these circumstances 
Mhammad had come to regard every Bedouin as a master: 
it was the Bedouins from whom he bought camels, and it 
was they who guaranteed that the purchases would not be 
taken away from him or stolen. That was why he treated 
our companions as his masters. He supplied them with our 
water, built fires for them, baked their bread, while they 
calmly reposed, smoked, and issued orders to him. Although 
it had been contracted that they should use their own pro- 
visions, nevertheless he cooked for them our peeled wheat 
(burrul), served them our coffee (which he had begged of 
Rséd without my knowledge), and offered them everything 
from our stores that he knew would gratify them. The part- 
ners, all of whom were under twenty-five years of age, were 
well content. It never occurred to them to gather fuel for 
Mhammad or to help him at loading or unloading the bag- 
gage. When I called Mhammad’s attention to their conduct, 
urging him not to slave for hired escorts, he replied that 
everything could be overcome through patience. 

After four o’clock we rode along the eastern base of the 
somber lava area of Rurab al-Hadali** in a desolate plain 
containing innumerable dry habdri, upon the edges of which 
we noted narrow strips of perennials, all dry. 

At 9.05 at the head of the valley of as-Sahili we found 
a wide patch of dry erbijjdn, which our camels ate greedily. 
On this spot we encamped. 

Friday, January 1, 1909. The New Year! Sitrak ja rabb! 
At 7.05 A.M. we set out and at eight o’clock came to a rather 
low slope with a large heap of stones (7igm) on the top, to 
which I climbed cautiously to survey the landscape. We feared 
the Ahali al-Gebel, whose own territory was very near. From 
the rigm I could overlook the main outskirts of the volcanic 
district and also individual volcanoes. 

Far to the west glistened the parched lowland of ar- 


21 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 217; Vol. 3, p. 783, writes that al-Hadala’ 
is located between Syria and the desert of as-Samawa, which belongs to the tribe of Kalb. 
The poet al-Mutanabbi fled before Sejfaddowle, the master of Aleppo, to Egypt by the route 
leading west of al-Hadala’? and Rurrab. — 

This al-Hadala’ may be but the extinct voleano of our day which rises upon the border 
of Syria and as-Samawa. The poet avoided Damascus and took the old route leading from 
Homs by way of Han at-Trab, al-Gwejf, Burku‘, and al-Wusad to Kerak or to Ajla and so to 
Egypt. He saw Rurab al-Hadali, or al-Hadala’ as it is called in the dialect of the Weld ‘Ali, 
in the east. Rurrab is a poetical transcription of Rurab. The Hadala of our time is, in fact, 
on the northwestern fringe of the desert of as-SamAwa. 
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Rahba, which borders Tldl al-‘Ijat on the southeast and which 
after excessive winter rains is converted into a large lake. 
Into this flows the rain water from a great portion of the 
northwestern Hamad, most of which is contributed by the 
Wadi al-Minkat, approaching from the south-southeast and 
joined on the left and on the right by numerous Se‘ibdn. On 
the left, for example, east of ar-Rahba, above the Radir al- 
Zerin and south of the volcanoes of Akren,”* it is joined by 
the Se%b of al-Rumar, which begins far south of the voleano 
of that name. 

Southeast of al-Zerin, in the channel of al-Minkat, is the 
rain pool Radir al-Bhejrat, and north of it rises the solitary 
voleano of Tell umm Iden. The valley of as-Sahili already 
mentioned stretches south of this voleano and converges with 
al-Minkat north of the Riglet al-Hatib, which approaches from 
the south from the lengthy group of Tell al-Mesma’ that 
terminates the northern volcanic district to the north. Upon 
the highest summit of this group the Ahali al-Gebel keep 
a sentinel almost constantly, because all the roads crossing 
from the east to ar-Rahba can be seen from there. 

After nine o’clock we came to the end of the lava area 
of al-Hadala and proceeded through innumerable small and 
large habdri until at 10.28 we stopped at the Habra umm 
Rigmén, where our camels grazed until 12.17 P.M. on sth, 
rite, Sa‘rdn, and sndn, which grew in bushes about sixty 
centimeters high. Here and there lay long, thick stalks of 
the parched kalh, resembling cornstalks. At 1.37 we traversed 
the wide channel of the shallow valley of the RiSt ummu 
Rgejm, into which merge many habdri. The Seibdn of ar- 
Rijasi have their beginning to the southeast, upon the high 
ridge of al-Mezajen. 

At 2.12 we noted to the west-southwest the mouth of 
the Se%b of al-Hazeri, which merges with al-Minkat. It comes 
from the south side of the volcano of the same name which 
towers high above the somber environs. To the south of it 
rise the volcanoes of the an-Nezajem group and northeast 
from them the solitary crater of al-Mehdet. At 2.45 we were 
passing through the Rist al-Bralijje which stretches in the 
plain of al-Bralijje and converges with al-Minkat north of the 

2 Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 336, mentions an Akrun on the basis of a verse of the 
poet Imrulkajs. —_— 

The Akren of our day is near the road that leads from the oasis of Tejma to Syria. 


Imrulkajs was on his way from Tejma to Syria and therefore we may perhaps identify 
the Akrun of his time with the Akren of ours. 
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castle of Burku® at Rudran al-Faradis. Its channel is nearly 
level and over a kilometer and a half wide. 

After three o’clock we again proceeded through the des- 
olate grayish desert where only small plots bore vegetation. 
About twelve kilometers to the southwest from our position 
this plain is bordered by a somber volcanic wall, the base of 
which is lined by the white channel of al-Minkat. Farther 
east near al-Minkat rises the huge ridge of al-Hwénijje, at 
the northwestern spur of which stands the castle Kasr Burku’. 
According to the description of the Rwala, this is a diminutive 
but gloomy rectangular structure, with walls four meters high. 
I should have liked to visit this easternmost military fortress 
upon the ancient road from al-Azrak past Han at-Trab to 
Homs, but my companions objected, arguing that in May or 
June, when we returned from the inner desert to Damascus, 
Prince an-Ntri would march east of the Hawran and would 
encamp at Burku‘; then I should be able to work in safety, 
but now certain destruction threatened us at Burku‘.** 

At 3.10 we discovered a larger level, Rijaz ‘Elejjan, over- 
grown with dried plants, on which our camels grazed until 4.20. 
My companions proposed a turn to the southeast, where there is 
a rain pool called al-Hefna in the channel of the Se%b of RwéSed 
abu Hefna. They declared it was full of water from which we 
could fill our bags, as the water drawn at al-Gwejf was unfit 
to drink. Assuredly, our tea prepared with that water was 
salty and bitter, and the bread and burrul were also unsavory. 
Besides, all of us, men and animals alike, were troubled with 
diarrhea. I turned in this direction, but my companions would 
not follow me, asserting that I was heading straight to the 
south and would lead them into the impassable harra (lava- 
covered district). Being averse to a deviation on account of an 
uncertain source of water, I consented that they should de- 
signate the direct course and lead us. With great glee and 
satisfaction they conducted us to the southeast, as they said, 
but in reality to the south-southeast. I pointed this out to 
them several times, but they did not believe me, holding that 

*3 Abu-l-Feda’ (T'awdrih [Fleischer], p. 130) recorded of our Burku‘S that al-Ajham 
ibn Gabala, the master of Tadmur, erected in the desert a great castle with reservoirs; 
he was of the opinion that it was the Kasr Burku‘. 

Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 927, writes that the Pilgrim Road from Syria to al-Medina 
led across the Radir Wisade, lying at the outskirts of the Hawran between JurfuS and 
Kurakir. — From what is known of the situation of Kuraékir and Radir Wisade it is evident 
that the unknown Jurfu‘ is our Burku‘. This fortress is, in fact, upon the old road that 
leads from the Radir al-Wusad to the north, 


Hagzi Halfa, Gihdn numa? (Constantinople, 1145 A.H.), p. 531, places the rain pool 
of Umm Burku‘ to the north of al-Azrak, on the outskirts of the voleanic district of al-Lega’. 
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we were going exactly in the middle, between the east and 
south, and should reach’al-Hefna in the channel of ar-RwéSed 
as straight as a shot. According to the testimony of the Slejb 
who came to the camp of Eben Smejr, this Hefna was full 
of rain water, but it was uncertain whether the Rwala mi- 
grating with an-Nuri had not already drunk up the water. 
Therefore I was satisfied when m al-Hwénijje my companions 
gradually deviated almost due south. 

At 6.47 we arrived at the Seibdan of ar-RwéSsdat, which 
come from the Hazm ‘Enaza. The northernmost, RwéSed 
abu-t-Tarafi, connects with the RwéSed abu Hefna, whither my 
companions were hastening, and under the name of RwéSed 
al-Makran merges southeast of Kasr Burku‘ with al-Minkat. 
When we finally arrived at the channel of al-Minkat and noted 
on the right the somber wall of the harra, my companions at 
last became convinced that they had not led us to the south- 
east but due south, the water we wanted being thus left at 
Hefna in the valley of ar-RwéSed, far to the east. Having 
found in the Habari al-Hwejmat a snug camping ground among 
high bushes of sth, we halted there at 8.40.?' 


AL-HWEJMAT TO WELLS OF KERAZER 


Saturday, January 2, 1909 (temperature at 5.30 A. M.: 
—0.5°C). At 6.35 A.M. we left our camp at al-Hwejmat for 
the south and at 7.58 reached a high rigm, or heap of stones, 
upon a ridge. Again it was my part to climb up and make 
observations, but now I did not look so much for enemies as 
for the camels and fires of our friends. It was just possible 
that an-Nari was camping somewhere to the southeast, pro- 
vided there was water in the Habari ad-Dwara; but I could 
see indications of the presence of our friends neither in that 
vicinity, nor upon the slopes of the table mountain of al-Harga 
nor in the rolling plain of ar-Rwésdat. 

At 8.10 I was again seated upon my camel, and at 8.40 
we saw the first traces of our hoped-for friends in signs that 
a great number of camels had gone from the northwest to 
the southeast and had again returned to the northwest, or 
vice versa. It was evident that they had gone from some 

* Ha&si Halfa, op. cit., p. 531, mentions the district of RwéSdat as one which stretches 
out opposite Merrek and has no water except rain water. — Merrek is an erroneous tran- 
scription of Mefrek, an important pilgrim station south of Der‘ at, toward which turns the 


road that leads through the city of Bosra to the oasis of Tejma. Our district of Rwesdat 
spreads in reality to the east of al- Mefrek. 
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camp to the watering places. Where was the camp and where 
the water holes? My escorts asserted that the camp was cer- 
tainly situated at the left, therefore to the southeast, and 
wanted to head in that direction after the migrating tribe; 
but I held that the site of the camp was at our right — 
therefore westward; otherwise we should have already noted 
the trail of the migrating herds and riders on our way from 
al-Gwejf, whereas up to the present time we had not crossed 
any such traces. From all this I deduced that the main body 
of the migrating Rwala remained west of our course and that 
the Prince an-Nutri had despatched only a part of his herds 
to the watering places of Habari ad-Dwara, or az-Zwari. My 
associates refused to believe this; hence I declared that, as 
the supply of salt water from al-Gwejf was sufficient for 
only two more days, it was imperative that we replenish it in 
the depression of Sirhan at Kerazer or at Etra, before that 
time had elapsed. I said I knew that we should certainly reach 
these wells in two days’ time, whereas we were not at all 
sure of finding water in any rain pool or radir to the south- 
east, and we might not meet our friends within the two days. 
To these valid arguments my associates had to yield. 
Great, then, was our rejoicing when at 9.48 we came upon 
the trail of the migrating Rwala. The footprints pointed from 
the west-northwest to the south-southeast; therefore they 
were going in the same direction that we were. We could 
distinguish quite clearly where the Prince had trodden, sur- 
rounded by riders upon horses, and we followed in his tracks. 
The country, a lowland with innumerable habdri, is hedged in on 
the west by a somber precipice of lava but rises gradually to the east 
and forms wide swells and valleys that appear like broad bottoms; 
habdri originate in them, and the superfluous water is conducted away 
by level troughs to the northwest. To the northwest we saw the volcano 


of al-Hazeri and southeast of it the Tell al-Mehdet, from which a valley 
of the same name extends to the northeast to al-Minkat. Almost due 


west the group of TIlGl al-ESsagef ranges in a half-circle open to the ~ 
east. It is divided from the volcanoes of al-Gettim on the south by the 
upper portion of the ravine of al-Mehdet. Almost due north of al-Hsagef 
are three volcanoes of the an-Nezajem group. Beyond the northernmost 
and highest voleano of this group rise to the northwest the lower 
voleanoes of Rsén and Sa‘ada, near which gushes a stream of the 
same name. Southwest of Rsén and almost west of the southern vol- 
cano of an-Nezajem appears the crater of al-Rumar, with the group of 
al--Abd wa Awladah to the south of it, and still farther to the south 
the imposing Tell Mismar. South of the volcanoes of al-Gettiim, above 


the elevated volcanic region, rises the Tll Zrejbinat. 
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From 10 A.M. to 12.20 P. M. our camels grazed in the 
plain of al-Brejla on the remnants left by the herds of the 
Rwala (temperature at 12: 15°C). From 2.32 to 5.55 we pre- 
pared supper at the edge of the volcanic area, drew a map, 
and calculated the latitude (temperature at 3.40: 16.6°C). 
Having lost the tracks of our friends on the rocky ledges of 
a low slope, we headed straight southward, assuming that 
Prince an-Nutri was likewise compelled by the lack of water 
to hasten toward the settlement of Etra in the depression 
of Sirhan. After 6.30 we entered the prolonged lowland Fejzat 
ab-al-Hsejn, in which originates the valley of al-Minkat. This 
lowland is covered with a yellow clay, overgrown at places, 
and in its western portion forms the rain pool Habra ab-al- 
Hsejn to which water is conducted by the Se‘ibdn of ad- 
Dmejtat. These come from the southeast, from the mighty 
ridges Hazm ‘Anka and az-Zebibijjat that extend from south 
to north. The northern Se%b is called Dmejtet ummu Ksejr, 
a name derived from an unpretentious castle in its central 
portion. At 6.40 we crossed the valley of Dmejtet ummu 
Mhaftr and after seven o’clock that of Dmejtet ummu Te'‘ejs, 
reaching the stony plain of al-Mrajzat. 

The Esage‘a wished again to deviate to the east, argu- 
ing that we should not recover the trail of our friends if 
we continued on the southerly course, as they had surely 
headed to the southeast, east of the Tell al-Heber and Tell 
Ekren. Refusing my men permission to follow the Esage‘a, 
I also succeeded in persuading the latter to return to us. When 
I decided on a fit place to camp in the plain of al-Mrajzat, 
Ma‘jab objected, contending that it could be seen far off 
(tab‘ad) and was therefore unsafe; hence we turned to the 
southeast and at 10.25 stopped to rest. We had barely dis- 
mounted from our camels when the Esage'a gathered a heap 
of fuel and kindled a big fire, disregarding the fact that it 
would attract the attention of travelers far to the north and 
east. They wished to indicate that in the neighborhood of 
their kinsmen they were safe. 

Sunday, January 3, 1919. Setting out again at 6.43 A.M., we 
noted to the southeast, not far away, the volcano Tell al-Heber 
and beyond it to the south-southeast another volcano, which the 
Rwala call Ekren, while other ‘Aneze call it Tell abu Rasén. 


Proceeding along the foot of a stony height which sloped up to 
the eastward and from which we could scan the surrounding country, 
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we saw the group of al-Esagef rising to the northwest, with, to the south 
of it, the Tlal al-Getam and al-Kar‘.% 

To the southeast of al-Kar‘ are two large volcanoes of the Zrejbinat 
group. South of Zrejbinat extends a somber mountain range, its eastern 
slopes covered with yellow tracts of sand, which in the light of dawn 
turned a pinkish hue. The slopes are overshadowed by numerous cone- 


Fic. 8—Range of as-Sama from the northwest. 


shaped summits. This range, with its flat crests and sandy drifts, is 
called a’-Sama (Fig. 8). Its northern limits are formed by the TIfl al- 
Awtejdat and the se%b of al-Kattami, the latter being southwest of the 
Tlal Zrejbinat. The range extends from TIltl al-Awtejdat?® to the north- 
west and at the Radir al-Wusad falls away into the se%b of Ab-ar-Rmam, 
which approaches from the Tell Mismar. 

South-southeast of Tlal al-Awtejdat glimmered the salients of 
Tlejlat al-Brejtat, east of them the Tl0l as-Smesanat, Tlél an-Na‘ejg, 
and Tlélat as-SakkAr, and northeast of them the high double cone of Zetab 
a’-Sama. Over the low southwestern ledges of the Tell al-Heber we noted 
to the southeast the two-horned Tell Ekren, and farther to the south- 
east three volcanoes of al-Ktejfat, also al-Hatimi, ‘Azer, Liss, and the 
butte-like crater of ar-Rdé‘anijje. From almost all the eastern volcanoes 
there were spread over the white desert the black areas of former 
lava flows. 


Descending from the slope mentioned above, we came to 
a lava spur that extended eastward and terminated at the Tell 
al-Heber, with several small rain pools adjoining it to the 
northwest and north. The Esage‘a grumbled because we had 
chosen to ride in a lava region, thereby exhausting our camels 
uselessly; but I refused to deviate from a southerly course. 
After 8.40 we followed a narrow path — called mutribe — 


* Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 62, gives information regarding the valleys 
of al-Kur* in the Syrian desert which he says are destitute of vegetation. — Perhaps they ~ 
are identical with the arid ravines between the individual hills of our TlGl al-Kar‘. 


2 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 114, records that Utejda, or Utejda, is located in the 
territory of the Kuda‘a tribe in the Syrian desert. — 

The Awtejdat of our time is situated in the former territory of the Kuda‘a tribe 
near the road that leads from the depression of as-Sirr to Syria, and we may, therefore, 
identify it with the Utejda of Jakat. The road in question left the depression of Sirhan 
at the settlement of Caf and went north past the Radir al-Wusad. Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
p. 927, refers to it when writing of a place called Wisade situated upon the Pilgrim Road 
from Syria to al-Medina at the termination of the mountain range of Hawran, between 
Burku‘ and Kurakir. Here died in the year 1160 A. D., on his return from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Jasef ibn Makki ibn Jasef al-Hareti a8-Safe‘i abu-l-Haggag, the imadm game 
(leader of the prayers at the principal mosque) of Damascus and expounder of the law. 

Wisade must be identical with our Radir al-Wusad, as Burku‘® is about one hundred 
kilometers to the north of it, whereas KeréZer is eighty-seven kilometers to the southeast. 
The Pilgrim Road led through the depression of Sirhan and across the oasis of Tejma. 
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between large and small chips of lava with sharp edges, and 
here in a few minutes*we recovered the trail of our friends; 
for, like ourselves, Prince an-Niri had not deviated from a 
southerly course, although he had been camping somewhat 
farther to the left. 


Fic. 9—The Habra “Azaman from the northwest. 


From the top of the lava ridge we beheld before us an 
extraordinary picture. The western volcanic region looked like 
a huge, scale-covered dragon lying immovable in repose. His 
head, the immense volcano of al-Zetab, his scales, and his 
vertebrae — the volcanoes Tlelat as-Sakkar — protruded cold 
and still. His countless feet and shoulders stretched far into 
the gray eastern desert, and in his dying gasps, his claws— the 
scattered volcanoes to the east and south, which run parallel 
to the lava ridges — buried themselves deep into the level plain. 
Now the dragon was dead; but when he was alive his vertebrae, 
head, and claws had emitted fire, and his flaming shoulders 
and glowing feet had burned their way deeper and deeper into 
the trembling plain. 

Among the somber lava ridges were scattered yellowish 
tracts resembling huge copper platters with decorated rims. 
These were the habdri, or rain pools, at the brims of which 
the masses of lava ceased as abruptly as if cut off by a human 
hand. When these habdri are filled with water and wreathed 
with fresh vegetation, they must look superb. Underfoot 
among the lava stones was a bed of sand in which our camels 
sank deep at. places. 

At 9.30 we came to the enormous Habra ‘Azaman (Fig. 9). 
I had been wondering where our sluki (also pronounced sulk?) 
Kattaf had been roaming so long. Usually he hovered in the 
vicinity of the camels looking for hares in the bushes, and 
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I thought he was occupied in the same manner today. When 
we had advanced almost to the middle of the rain pool, however, 
without seeing any trace of him, my companions began to sur- 
mise that perhaps he had started up a herd of gazelles some- 
where and pursued them. At ten o’clock we reached the south- 
ern brim of the habra and waited until 12.35, but he had not 
put in an appearance. Perhaps he had lost our scent or been 
killed by a wild animal. Greyhounds of the sulkdn breed have 
an undeveloped sense of smell; they are incapable of following 
a rider’s scent. They follow him as long as they can see him, 
but the moment he passes out of sight they stop, look about 
for him, and appear not to know what to do until they catch 
a glimpse of him again. I had often thrown them pieces of 
flesh and bones and watched them go past the food two or 
three times without scenting it. In order to find food they 
have to see it. At night Kattaf would crawl into a waterproof 
sack and would not come out until we had built a fire. Then 
he would lazily sit down and warm himself. For a watchdog 
a sulki is absolutely unreliable. 

Meanwhile the camels were grazing on rimt, nejtul, and 
Sih. I had seen no kagkdz. 

At three o’clock we again ascended a high lava ridge to look over 
the vicinity. Toward the east below us spread the white lowland of 
Dowkara, dotted with yellow habdri, whither water is conducted by the 
Se‘iban al-Geranijjat and by other valleys. The Geranijjat extend from 
the western slope of az-Zebibijjat, which stretches upon the eastern 
horizon from south to north. At Gerani abu Radir there is a rain pool, 
Hazar al-Ma’. South of it, in the Habari az-Zebibijjat, originates Gerani 
abu ‘Ader, and still farther south is Gerani abu ‘Agram, which cuts 
through the lava field of al-Ekren. Between the volcanoes of al-Ktejfe 
and al-Hatimi winds the valley of at-Trejf. West of al-Ekren the ravine 
of aS-Saham reaches the rain pools; this se%b originates in the south- 
east at the volcano of al-Macmen and divides the volcanoes of az- -Zba'i ijje, 
Liss, ‘Azer, al-Msella, and al- Henw from those of al-Maslth, as- -Saham, 
Umm Iden, and al-Halad. The voleanoes of al- -Halad, Umm Iden, and 
al-Maslih were almost in line to the south of the spot from which we - 
were viewing them. East of them we could see the deep, whitened gulch 
of the Seb of aS-Saham winding along the east side of the hills Til 
aS-Saham that stretch in a semicircle, open toward the west; northwest 
of the end of this valley rose the group of al-Ufejhem. The high crest 
of aS-Sama, with the volcanoes Tlélat as- -Sakkar and Zetab as- Sama, 
obstructed the view to the west. 


After 3.48 we were traversing an almost impassable, stony 
region. The horse tracks pointed straight to the southwest, 
but the camels had evidently turned to the south-southwest. 
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Smejjer wanted us to follow the latter prints, saying that 
they would lead us to the watering places of the Kulban 
Kerazer, the location of which he knew so well that we need 
no longer heed the trail of the migrating tribe. He asserted 
that he could bring us to the water either that night or early 
the next morning. As we did not have a drop of water and 
as he assured us firmly that he knew the shorter route, we 
forsook the riders’ trail and took up that of the camels. 

From a small flanking gully we came into a lowland 
where our camels grazed from 4.10 to 5.08. After that we 
proceeded in the stony, sand-drifted region of the volcanoes 
of al-Halad and al-Ahejzrat, encamping within it at 9.25 in 
a tributary gorge of the Se?b of Abu Tarfa. 

Monday, January 4, 1909. At 6.45 A.M. we set out to the 
southwest, proceeding over numerous lava ridges extending 
from the northwest to the southeast. To the southeast we 
saw the volcanoes of al-Ahejzrat and the long range of hills, 
aS-Saham, which form the divide between the basin of Dow- 
kara and the depression of Sirhan. Southeast of al-Ahejzrat the 
beams of the rising sun caught the crater of al-Maslth, which is 
sunken in on the northwest and to the southeast of which rose 
the five somber volcanoes of the al-Maémen group. From these 
the harra reaches farther east to the group of Zellaka, which 
lies almost south of the voleano Umm Wu‘al. The group Tlul 
as-Saham is merely a projection of the imposing mountain range 
Zel‘ al-Misma’, which stretches to the southeast. Between it and 
the spot from which we were observing the landscape there 
lies a craggy area of somber lava with occasional layers of 
yellow sand in the hollows. The western slopes of these hollow 
places, being naturally protected from the west winds, are 
covered deeply with the sand, whereas the eastern slopes are 
absolutely bare. In front of the higher lava boulders also ran 
out long strips of the sand in which rimt grew in isolated 
patches; in the center of the bottoms ratam, Sih, serr, nasi, 
and firs flourished. 

After. 9.30 when we had crossed the Riglet as- Sera ari, there 
opened before us a fine vista. To the west rose the lava region 
of Far‘at al- Krénijje, through which penetrated the Seiban 
of a’-Serari and al- Makl. The former begins in the north at 
the water of Hagrat Rubbah, between Zetab a&-Sama and the 
Tlél an-Na‘ej&, and runs along the western base of Tlélat 
as-Sakkar and the eastern base of Tlejl as-Subth; al-Makl 
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originates in Tlul as-Smesanat, fills the Habari al-Brejtat, 
and in the west swings round the Tell Makl. Both enter the 
valley of Abu Tarfa, a wide plain overgrown with tarfa, along 
which, on the north and the south, are aligned numerous grim 
serrated ridges. As a rule, these ridges are fifteen to twenty 
meters high and at their base forty to seventy meters wide, 
uneven in length, somber at the top, dark brown upon the 
slopes, and in almost parallel alignment from the northwest 
to the southeast, thus resembling a large camp of Bedouins 
or the huge piles of coal that we are accustomed to see at 
our railroad stations. My escorts pointed out to me the black 
peak of al-Mahat rising above the wells of Kerazer; but what 
a vast distance still intervened between us and that peak! 
Serrated ridge after serrated ridge loomed before us. 


KERAZER TO PRINCE AN-NURI’S CAMP IN WADI SIRHAN 


Finally, at 11.38, we reached the water. The wells were 
entirely deserted, quiet, undisturbed; there were merely a few _ 
ruradb (ravens) circling above them. Kerazer has over twenty 
wells (Fig. 10), all lying on the northeastern margin of the 
basin, among the black peaks of al-Mahat and Rabda. Some of 
the wells are only thirty centimeters deep, others eighty centi- 
meters. The water has a salty flavor. East of the wells are two 
palmettos.?* 

We intended to water our camels in Kerazer, fill our water 
bags, and then go on. But whither? Where were our friends? 
We had gone but a little north from the wells, when I discoy- 
ered fresh tracks of many horses and soon afterwards the 
site of a camp — a pretty good sign that an-Nutri had been 
lodging here and had proceeded westward, as the traces 
indicated. This surmise was verified by a man who unex- 
pectedly appeared in the southwest from behind a rocky 

7 Hatim at-Ta°i, Diwan (Schulthess), p. 43, tells of a battle at Kurakir and of a 
camping place at Aba’ir. — In the dialect of the Ahl a8-Semal Aba’ir sounds like Bajer. 
It is a well-known watering place about fifty kilometers southwest of our KeraZer, which 
I identify with the Kurakir of the poet. Raiding parties of the Tajj, the tribal kinsmen 
of Hatim, used to ride past Kurakir, just as bands of the present Sammar do now. 

Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, pp. 49f., admits that he is not acquainted with 
the situation of Kurakir. He thinks that it is a water or a valley of the Kalb tribe in the 
desert of as-Samawa near Irak. Hi8am ibn al-Kalbi reports that the watering place of 
Kurakir was claimed by both the Beni al-Kejn and the Kalb. He says the disputes were 
of long duration but were finally concluded by Caliph ‘Abdalmalek, who quoted a verse 
from the poet an-Nabira in favor of the tribe of Kalb, — 

Jakit merely reiterates the older accounts about the road that was followed by Haled 
ibn al-Walid to Syria. Ibn al-Kalbi identifies the watering place of Kurakir, where Haled 
stopped, with the one that the tribes of Kalb and al-Kejn disputed. The Beni al-Kejn had 
their camps in the eastern half of ancient Moab and in the adjoining steppe as far as the 
dei_ression of Sirhan, the tribe of Kalb being in possession of the desert that reaches from 
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spur. Since we had met nobody in the whole journey from the 
camp of Chief RSéd eben Smejr to these wells and so had 
no means of knowing whether this man was likely to be 
a friend or a spy of a robbing or raiding party, we imme- 
diately tied our camels and seized our weapons. The ESsage‘a, 


Fic. 10—At the wells of Kerazer. 


with rifles in hand, hastened to the stranger, while the rest 
of us remained at our baggage and watched the southwestern 
approach to the wells. Soon, however, we were reveling in 
jubilation. The man proved to be a Rwejli — and hence a 
friend — on his way from one camp to another, and he told us 
the glad news that the Prince was encamped in the district 
of al-Biz on the western edge of the depression of Sirhan. 
Al-hamdu lilléh! 

Leaving the wells at 12.30 P. M. and following the horse 
tracks, from a small hillock we presently sighted herds at 
pasture in the south at the wells Klejjeb umm al-‘Ebi and 
a large camp to the west. As the camp stretched a long way 


Irak likewise to the depression of Sirhain. Therefore we may seek the watering place of 
Kurakir on the boundary between these tribes at the depression of Sirhan, which then 
formed, as it does still, a natural division between the raisers of goats and sheep and the 
Bedouins proper, the camel breeders. Since our watering place of KeraZer is situated at the 
eastern brim of the depression of Sirhan, it could have been claimed by both the Beni al- 
Kejn and the Kalb. ‘Abdalmalek could justify his verdict in favor of the tribe of Kalb, 
with which he was affiliated, by the situation of the watering place at the eastern side of 
the Sirhan, in the voleanic desert of ar-Ragla, which had belonged to the Kalb. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miiller), p. 129, refers to a watering place of Kurakir on the 
boundary between the tribes of Kalb and Dubjan, near “Ura‘ir, and says that the tribes of 
Kalb and ‘Abs once fought at Kurakir and ‘Ura‘ir. — As the Dubjan camped with the Beni 
al-Kejn and to the south of them, al-Hamdani could correctly say that the watering place 
of Kurakir lay between the tribes of Dubjan and Kalb. But the watering place of “Ura‘ir 
is known to be in the territory of the Dubjan tribe, far from Kurakir. There were, there- 
fore, two battles, which al-Hamdani confuses, as he does many other things. His accounts 
of North Arabia are altogether superficial. 
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from the northwest to the southeast, I decided to enter it 
at its center. Beneath us spread the depression of Sirhan, 
enclosed by precipitous slopes that were dark to the east 
and white to the west. Between these glistened broad, almost 
massive areas of white salt, from which protruded grayish, 
isolated hillocks, while above the entire depression hung a 
dense veil of dust and sand. At 1.40 we were at the eastern 
fringe of the depression, which we had to cross. It was hard 
plodding, for the camels kept sinking from twenty to thirty 
centimeters deep in a soil consisting of a deposit of lime 
mixed with salt and forming a veritable salt marsh. Many 
spots were coated with a fairly thick crust of salt and hence 
were absolutely bare; but on the higher ground grew ratam, 
kataf, msa‘, Swahwah, tellejt (or fellejf) ‘aéres, halfa, “er, 
zebb ad-dih, thama, and firs. 

Tired and hungry, we rested from 2.35 to 4.25; besides, 
the camels needed rest too. Resuming our way, we finally 
reached the first tents on the western edge of the de- 
pression at the foot of the two pyramidal hillocks of al- 
Hsejjén. There we learned that the tent of Prince an-Nari 
stood at the southeastern fringe of the camp, so we hurried 
in that direction, meeting now and then with herdsmen of 
our acquaintance, who gave us pleasant greetings and asked 
us many questions. But we hastened on toward the large 
fire which I knew was flaming inside the Prince’s tent. At 
last I sighted the roof of my own tent at the right of his, 
and presently, stepping over several tent ropes, at six o’clock 
I dismounted at home, after an absence of thirty-one days. 
Immediately I was surrounded and warmly embraced, kissed, 
and welcomed. The Prince thanked Allah for having conducted 
me back alive and well; Nawwaf pressed my hand and in- 
quired the reason of my long absence; Sa‘ad, Mezhem, and 
all my friends, old and young, clasped my hand. They had 
received news, purporting to be authoritative, that I had 
fallen near the Euphrates in a battle with the Dlejm. Much 
affected, I thanked them all and retired to the tent of the 
Prince to greet him and thank him for protecting my friends 
and my property in my absence. Everyone came to see me 
one after another, touched my hand, and welcomed the Sheikh 
Masa. The Prince had intended to migrate the following day; 
since I had returned, however, he announced that we should 
wait another day, “that the Sheikh Musa might rest.” 
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After I went back to my tent, I helped Tam4n calculate 
the latitude. Naser told me that the Prince and Nawwaf had 
come to the tent two or three times every night to urge 
him to vigilance. Whenever they changed the camp they 
allotted him two pack camels and ordered the slave Hmar 
to assist him with the loading and unloading. But he also 
had bad news in store for me. In our absence our sturdiest 
camel, for which I had paid ninety megidijjat ($81), had 
died of a malady known as at-tejr. Her nerves became para- 
lyzed, he said, and she could not stand up the second day 
and died four days later. An-Nuri assured me that he had 
summoned all the veterinarians and that they had used every 
means to save her, but to no avail. Naser also said that one 
of my two breed camels had foaled a young one (wiledat) 
which, by order of the Prince, he had immediately separated 
from the mother, as it was inconceivable that the camel could 
nurse her offspring and carry baggage too. Gwad, the Prince’s 
scribe, informed me that my friend and agent in Damascus, 
Halil Fattal, had handed over to the scribe of Chief Ratwan 
eben Mersed of the Kmusa tribe all the letters that had come 
for me in the last two months. Ratwan was camping in 
Palmyrena several hundred kilometers northwest from us; 
he was bound for the northwest; we were going southeast. 
An-Nuri consoled me by saying that I could get along in the 
desert without papers and that the verbal news of happenings 
in al-Gowf or the Nefiid would certainly be of more interest 
to me than written words of anything that was going on in 
the far west where my tribe was encamped. 

Tuesday, January 5, 1909. Early in the morning Naw- 
waf came in, and we chatted about many interesting things. 
When he went away I asked him to send me the negro Hmar, 
with whom I wanted to talk about various geographical sub- 
jects. The elderly Hmar was the most proficient master of 
topography in northern Arabia and was also well acquainted 
with the northern portion of Negd. Before noon I was inun- 
dated with other visitors, and an-Ntri spent most of the 
afternoon with me hearing all the particulars about my 
journey. When I came to the depression of Sirhan in my 
narrative, I requested him to draw in the sand all the loca- 
tions, wells, heights, and valleys situated east and west of 
this depression, and he willingly complied. 


CHAPTE RoLV 


WITH PRINCE AN-NURI TO AN-NBAG 
THROUGH THE WADI SIRHAN 


AL-BiZ TO THE KULBAN AZ-ZWEJGA 


Wednesday, January 6, 1909. Next morning the tents were 
loaded to be moved farther to the southeast (temperature 
at 7: 1.2°C). I was sorry to leave the camp site at al-Biz 
so soon, for the Prince’s tent and mine stood in the shade 
of wide-spreading tarfa trees, the neighborhood was covered 
with the verdant green of msa‘, and the stiff halfa rushes 
east and west of the tents made such a dense thicket that the 
camels could hardly pass through it. The water was plentiful, 
too, springing out at many places and flowing in short rivulets, 
and it tasted but slightly of salt; there was no pasture for 
the camels, however, and hence we had to go elsewhere. 

Even before my tent was folded and loaded the Prince 
had invited me to keep him company on the journey. He led 
me to a small fire some distance from his tent, where his 
slave ‘Amer was preparing sweet black coffee in my pot. 
His riding camel was kneeling beyond the fire, and he forced 
my camel to kneel there too. Beside the fire a wooden stand 
(markab) about thirty centimeters high was driven into the 
sand and upon it sat a falcon with a red cap (burku‘) on 
its head. When the slaves had finished loading all the stores 
and the Prince’s tent, the scribe brought forward a war mare 
and tied it by the rein to the camel’s saddle girth, while 
an-Nuri took the stand with the falcon, put the bird on the 
back of the camel’s saddle, and thrust the stand into the 
saddle bag. 

At 9.20 we swung into our saddles and proceeded at a 
swift pace southeastward. Soon we outran all the loaded 
camels and, accompanied by four slaves and the scribe riding 
behind, we headed the migrating tribe. A strange dispensation 
of Allah, for a Bedouin prince to be riding beside a Czech 
in the depression of Sirhan at the head of a big tribe! When 
I reminded the Prince of this, he replied: 
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“Allah has willed it. I never thought I should make 
friends with a man whose blood is not mine. Do thou not 
forget me, Musa, when thou shalt tread at the head of thy 
tribe!” 

On our way we came to the remnant of a limestone 
hillock (Fig. 11), about three meters high. Wishing to photo- 
graph this witness of advanced erosion, I asked the Prince 
to stop, which he did willingly. Meantime Nawwaf with his 
party (Fig. 12) had caught up with us, and we lingered 
there ten minutes. Hardly were we again in the saddle when 
a hare darted out from under a bush near us. Instantly the 
Prince’s hound, a sluki, was after him, and instantly too the 
Prince untied the falcon’s cap, uncoupled the chain from a 
leather leash, and released the bird with the leash into the 
air. The falcon circled once, sighted the sluki and the hare, 
swooped down upon the hare, pecked him, rose in the air, 
plunged again, pecked another time, and the prey lay prostrate. 
Then the Prince upon his camel rushed up to the hare, chased 
the hound away from it, cut its throat, and, swinging it aloft, 
tried to entice the falcon back to him. The bird circled a 
while in the air, then flew down to the Prince and sat upon 
his hand, waiting for him to tie it, cover its head with 
the cap, and put it on the camel. A little while afterwards 
Nawwaf’s falcon also hunted down a hare, which Nawwaf 
offered to me; but I declined it, asking that he have it 
prepared and then invite me to the supper. I got a habdara 
(bustard) from Trad, a son of Sattam, and therefore had 
plenty of fresh meat for myself. 

After 11.20 we had the wells of al-Gférat at our left, 
and at one o’clock reached the springs ‘Ujtin ‘Edwanat, where 
the Prince assigned a space for my tents. We encamped upon 
a sandy firs-covered height, which rose about two meters 
above a surrounding sandy marsh. In the evening Nawwaf 
came to take me into the Prince’s tent, where we were to 
have the hares for supper. The Prince sat beside me on his 
left heel and tossed me pieces of the meat. When I urged him 
not to forget himself, since he, as our head, must keep strong 
in order to take care of us all, he replied that he cared most 
for his best freebooter (razza7), that is, his brother Misa. He 
called my scientific expeditions raids (razw). 

We were to migrate again the next day, but when I 
happened to say that I had celebrated neither the holidays 
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of my tribe nor the azg-zahijje (commemoration of the faith- 
ful departed of the last year) holiday of my friends of the 
desert, the Prince instantly announced that we would celebrate 
them together and for that reason would remain over the 
morrow at the same camping place (nezim). That morning, 
before dawn, he rode out with Sa‘td into the eastern range 
to hunt and at the same time to look for pasture. When 
he returned in the afternoon he ordered it announced in the 
camp that we should remain at the same location over the 
following day because of an abundance of sth and firs to 
the east. 

Meantime I had been sketching a map of the regions east 
of the Hawran as far as the Euphrates and the city of an- 
Negef on the east, and south to al-Gowf, recording upon it 
the names of all the locations I had learned on my last 
expedition as well as at Prince an-Nari’s camp. Afterwards 
Tuman was to redraw it and make adjustments of the distances 
and directions. This sketch afforded me an excellent aid in my 
topographical inquiries made in camp as well as on the march. 
In the level desert, bare of mountain ranges, prominent heights, 
or deep valleys, the investigator often lacks a base or starting 
point from which to enquire further after topographical 
designations; and the guide usually forgets to remind him 
that there, in the vast level stretch, may be located a well, 
a rain pool, etc. or that this or that depression or basin has a 
particular name of its own. Through this sketch I was likewise 
enabled to participate in conversations about the camping 
places or watering places of various tribes and about the 
directions of roads. I also learned the names of new places, 
the situation of which I could thus ascertain with greater 
ease and later verify on my own expeditions. In this manner 
I came to be independent of the good or the ill will of my 
guides and could determine whether what they said was 
correct or not. 

Desiring to finish my improvised sketch that day, I 
worked until late at night; hence Nawwaf, who came for a 
chat, left early. I paused in the work only for a short while 
after noon, when I received a visit from Sajer eben Burman, 
who commanded the raiding detachment of the Frege that 
had robbed us. While telling Nawwaf what had happened, 
I asked him whether I should present Sajer with a gift for 
having compelled his associates to restore the stolen articles. 
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Fic. 11—Eroded limestone hillock near al-Biz. 
Fic. 12—Nawwaf and his companions; near al-Biz. 
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“QO brother,” he answered, “Sajer forced them to do it 
because of the fear of my father. Whether thou shouldst 
give him anything or not, by Allah, I shall not decide. Thy 
thought is inspired by Allah, and it is a sin to deprive anyone 
Gflar Siit] 

Sajer offered himself as a guide or companion on my 
next expedition; but, convincing myself that his knowledge 
of topography was poor, I presented him with a mantle (‘aba’), 
with which he left, expressing his thanks. 

Friday to Tuesday, January 8 to 12, 1909. On Friday morning 
I handed the sketch over to Tuman and began to write out 
a topographical account of my last expedition. I was frequently 
interrupted, however. Shortly before noon Nawwaf came and 
begged me to visit a seriously sick warrior and to give 
medicines to the Chief Fahad. I hoped to be able to do more 
work the following day, but early Saturday morning I was 
aroused by the groaning of uncomfortable pack camels that 
signified our departure. 

At 9.30 A.M. Nawwaf stopped for me, and we proceeded 
along a swampy depression to the southeast. Meantime my 
men had been repairing my saddle and had put it upon a 
camel that had never carried anyone before. The saddle did 
not fit the hump of that animal but rested too high and 
shifted forward until it seemedeas if it would slide down the 
camel’s neck. The animal had instantly sensed that my position 
was none too secure and strove to throw me off, but she did 
not succeed. Nawwaf offered assistance and proposed to stop 
and wait for the slaves following in the rear to come up and 
secure the saddle again, but I declined, saying that it would 
be inadvisable to interrupt the journey at the start by dis- 
closing how careless I had been not to notice how my servants 
had saddled the camel. To the south two habdari rose heavily, 
and Nawwaf darted forward to hunt them down with his 
falcon. Then the Prince joined me. ; 

The depression of Sirhan, upon the western fringe of 
which we were traveling south of ‘Ujin ‘Edwanat, is about 
eight kilometers wide from west to east; on the east it is 
enclosed by the spurs of the lava area of Zel* al-Misma’, on 
the west by a slope about twenty meters high which rises 
toward the west and forms the undulating limestone upland 
of as-Sawwan. West of the ‘Ujin “Edwanat the depression 
extends far into this upland, and at the southeastern termin- 
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ation of the embayment thus formed are the wells of al- 
‘Azejmat. Southeast of’ them the Prince pointed out to me 
the Zelib an-Nusrani and west of it the gulch formed by the 
Se%tb of Abu Trejfijjat, which extends from the range of ar- 
Rha*®. South of this Se%b the precipitous border of the upland 


Fic. 13—Wells of Umm Gemagem. 


runs due east as far as the gully of al-Rarra, whence it turns 
almost to the north and narrows the depression of Sirhan to 
a width of only one kilometer. In the lowland protrude many 
hillocks, the remnants of former strata at a higher level. 

At eleven o’clock we reached the precipitous western edge 
of the depression east of the Se%b of al-Rarra, and at 1.30 
the Prince selected a new camp site at the wells of Umm 
Gemagem (Fig. 13), west of the Kulban al-Garbiiijje and 
Umm al-Fanaéil. ; 

On Sunday the chiefs of the settlements of Etra and Caf 
came to greet the Prince and render him tribute. They had 
brought five camel loads of dates. In these settlements the 
princely family of Sa‘lan owned more than five hundred date 
trees, which the settlers leased for one-fifth of the net profits, 
getting one-fifth of the fruit themselves and the owner four- 
fifths. Of the current year’s fifth they now brought to the 
Prince one camel load of dates weighing 170 kilograms, and 
to the family of the deceased Prince Sattam they brought 
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four camel loads of about the same weight each. The family of 
Sattam — or, as it is commonly called, the family of Turkijje, 
since it is headed by Turkijje, Sattaém’s widow — is richer 
than the family of an-Ntri, because it owns more camels, 
horses, and slaves; for Sattam had been a prudent man who 
provided for the welfare of his progeny (temperature at 
Time ee eC teal Jee L010 ; ec be O.bOrialo.be U 

On Monday Nawwaf went with many fighters to protect 
the herds of camels at pasture in the southwest between the 
Seiban of al-Rarra and al-Gezi. As the herds were to stay 
there over night, | was thus free for two days to devote 
myself to my writing without interruption. On Monday even- 
ing the courier who had been despatched to al-Gowf just a 
week before returned upon a camel, bringing important news, 
as well as many letters; but I did not wish to examine them 
until I had finished my topographical account. Tuesday after- 
noon Mezhem brought me a habdra and the tidings that Naw- 
waf had returned with the report that the pasturage in the 
southwest was so poor that we should be compelled to search 
elsewhere. Poor Arabs! Four long months they had been 
waiting for abundant rain. Hmar avowed that he had no 
memory of any such egregiously unfavorable season in thirty 
years. Where pasturage was abundant water was absent, and 
where there was water there was no pasturage. 

Wednesday, January 138, 1909. During the night it began 
to drizzle, and the rain continued intermittently throughout 
the day. Anticipating a visit from Nawwaf, I delved into work 
early in the morning in order to finish the account of my 
recent trip before he came. Presently, however, he sent the 
slave ‘Amer accompanying his first-born boy, Sultan, who 
had sprained his left hand, which I was to treat. Later he 
came himself and immediately began to talk about al-Gowf. 
He confided to me that he had not as yet asked the scribe 
Gwad to read him the letters brought by the courier and so 
had no idea of their contents; but he maintained that al-Gowf 
was enshrined deep in his heart. 

“Why, Misa, with the help of Allah, could I not found 
a dominion there like that which Eben Rasid had founded? 
If I took possession of the oasis of al-Gowf, I could establish 
myself there with a picked band and, by prudent words, with 
arms and gold, in a short time I could subjugate the entire 
northern portion of Arabia. Let Eben Sa‘id rule in the south.” 
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We were at the height of our conversation when Trad, 
the son of Sattam, entered the tent; but presently they both 
left, for I had resumed writing while they were still sitting 
beside me, and Nawwaf took the hint. I could not afford to 
waste even an hour, for in five months an-Nitri was to leave 
inner Arabia (as-Serk) and again pitch his camp in the north, 
at the boundary of the settlements (al-rarb). Before this 
occurred I had to explore a vast territory, observe the habits, 
customs, lore, ete, of the Rwala, and collect the greatest 
possible number of plants. The Prince likewise, that day, 
respected my seclusion for writing. In the afternoon I heard 
a woman say to Naser: 

“Thy master, the Sheikh Mtsa, is nowhere to be seen. 
He must either be on a raid or sitting in his tent writing. 
Is that life?” 

Thursday to Thursday, January 14 to 21, 1909. Thursday 
morning I called in the negro Hmar abu “‘Awwad and sketched 
a map from his description of the territory south of Hazm 
Gelamid and west of al-Gowf. The chief’s boys had put up 
a target and were amusing themselves with a shooting match 
(temperature at 6.45: 4.8° C; at 2: 9.5° C; at 5.15: 8.2°C). 

Friday was rahil, migration. We set out at eight o’clock and 
trod over the lava stones which are scattered to a distance of 
almost five kilometers west of the depression of Sirhan. Step by 
step we ascended the “nose” HaSm az-Zwajen, which separates 
the Se%b of al-Rarra from that of al-Gezi. Firs and nasi grew 
upon it. At 9.25 A.M. we crossed the se%b of al-Gezi* and at 
ten o’clock reached the southern end of the volcanic district. 
The precipitous wall of the western upland, which approaches 
at the “nose” of az-Zwajen to within one kilometer of the 
eastern volcanic region, curves again to the west and the 
depression of Sirhan broadens. In the east the range of Zel* 
al-Misma’ loomed up conspicuously with both of its higher 
elevations clearly visible, the southern resembling a camel 
saddle and called Sdad, the northern looking like a sharp 
horn and named Sinn al-Misma’. 


KULBAN AZ-ZWEJGA TO KULBAN AN-NBAG 


At eleven o’clock we encamped at the Kulban az-Zwej&a. 
Toward evening, after a consultation with the Prince and 
Nawwaf, I discharged my servant Blejhan. Since we returned 
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from our last journey he would not work and abused Mhammad 
and Naser so much that both begged me to dispense with him. 
Frequent admonitions from me had no effect, and he even 
grew rude to me; hence nothing remained but to pay him his 


Fic. 14—Near the Zelib al-Amrar. 


wages and order him to return to his folk. I added eight 
megidijjat ($7.20) to the wages mentioned in our contract, 
thanked him for his services, and wished him a happy journey. 
He left me that very evening and lodged in the tent of the 
orphans of Mhammad, the brother of an-Nuri. 

On Saturday we moved again. After ten o’clock we pushed 
onward through a marsh that extends about five kilometers 
to the east to the Zelib al-Amrar (Fig.14). At eleven o’clock 
we came into a lowland bordered on the east by lava and on 
the south and west by low limestone hills. Besides low palm 
brush, there grew in the marsh skoti (which horses like), 
tarfa, msa‘, Swahwah, kataf, thama, firs, and ‘dder. 

To the right, beyond a low slope about five kilometers off our 


course, are the wells of Umm Ruruba, and beyond these yawns the deep 
gap of the se%b of al-Hasa’, which comes from Tar al-Wakf in the 
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southwest. From the eastern |voleanic district a somber ridge projects 
like a peninsula toward the’ south into the depression of Sirhan. East 
of it is seen the Sse%b of al- Ksejd, which has its origin at a well of,the 
same name between TIUtl as- -Saham and Zel® ‘al-Misma’; still farther 
east is the se%b of al-“Abed, reaching from al- Misma’. South of the latter 


Fic. 15—Zel‘ al-Misma’ from the wells of al-“Ejsawijje. 


range, at the eastern margin of the depression, is situated the cone 
“Abd al-Ma‘aser, west of which terminates a Se%b of the same name, in 
which is a deep rocky crevice that is often filled with rain water (such 
a crevice being known as Zalta). Hence this ravine is also called Se‘tb 
al-Zalta. At this point the depression of Sirhan is more than twenty-five 
kilometers wide and broadens perceptibly to the southeast, where the 
scarp of the western upland runs to the south and the edge of the lava 
tract bears off to the east. Southeast of the outlet of Se‘ib al-Esejd, 
within the depression, are numerous low sandy cones, and east of them 
glitters the brilliant, white, salt-encrusted marsh of Hazawza. 


At three o’clock the Prince selected a new site for the 
camp among the sandy cones just mentioned about four 
kilometers north of the Kulban al-‘Ejsawijje (Fig. 15). The 
burdened camels advanced very slowly in the sand and did not 
reach the camp until late at night when nobody could pitch 
tents. The following day, Sunday, I was engaged in attend- 
ing the sick and examining and rewrapping the supplies. 

On Monday we moved again. At eight o’clock we headed 
southeast and at 9.40, when south of the Kulban al-Mhejzer 
(Fig. 16), we turned to the south-southeast, 


We could still see Sdad al-Misma’ in the north-northeast and east of 
it the gap formed by the Se%b of al-Fawz, which approaches from the Tlal 
al-Maémen and separates the hilly al-Metaha and al-Eséhmat from the 
range of Zel° al-Misma’. At the southern base of these heights winds 
the Se%b of al-“Ajli, which conducts rain water from the southeastern 
portion of the volcanic district. Al-°Ajli, known at its head as Wudej 
“Amr and Satnet ar-Ritijje, has its beginning between the volcanoes of 
al-Maémen, Zellaka, and as-Shami. On the left it is joined by the se“ibdn 
of as- Sihijje and al Lwejzijje — al-Lwejzijje being the outlet of the 
Habra al-Gig — and also by the se‘ibdn of Tawka and at-Tarba; on the 
right it is entered by the Se%b of an-Nekdijje; it terminates between “Abd 
al-Ma‘aser and Tell al-Zalta. East of the latter hill the somber lava 
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recedes still farther to the east, and between it and the depression to 
the west stretches a rugged, yellowish region, in which lie the channels 
of the Se‘iban abu Slélijjat. On the southeast this region reaches up to 
the lava spur of Obérzat az-Zba‘°, which consists of cones dull gray to 
the west but yellowish to the east where they are covered with sand. 


At twelve o’clock we came to the shallow wells of Mrejrat 
al-Harma, east of the Se‘iban al-Fkak, which the Prince had 
designated as a new camp site. As it was warm and we were 
to push onward the next day, the slaves had not pitched a tent 
for even the Prince, and we all encamped among our supplies 
(Hage. Ut ye 

On Tuesday morning I was aroused by the herdsman 
Mufazzi, who came to report the loss of one of our camels 
— the oldest and best-natured of them all, a dark brown 
riding camel hailing from ‘Oman. With her had disappeared 
the riding saddle, the leather water bag and the canvas bucket, 
a tin ladle, and a rope about forty meters in length. We knew 
immediately who the thief was as soon as we discovered that 
Blejhan had also disappeared. Not only was he familiar with 
the places in which we kept various articles but he was well 
known by everybody as my servant and so could saddle my 
camel at leisure and fill the water bag at the nearest well. 
The camel likewise knew him, and he had selected the quietest 
animal in order that we should not be aroused by any possible 
grumbling; moreover he had saddled her not at the camp but 
at a well about two hundred paces distant, whither he had 
carried the other things. We found he had also appropriated 
flour and salt belonging to the Prince and had headed toward 
the northeast. By the tracks I gauged the time of his departure 
as before midnight..Some of the men wanted to pursue him, © 
but the Prince and I declined. He had long since got beyond 
the depression of Sirhan into the rugged volcanic district to 
the east, where he could easily hide and obliterate his trail. 
Thus for a time the camel was lost to me, but not perma- 
nently; for restitution would have to be made by the head chief 
Ratwan eben Mersed, to whom Blejhan was subject and who 
had vouched for him. As we did not move that day, I sketched 
a map of the territory north and south of Tejma. 

On Wednesday we set out at 8.45 A.M., heading south- 
easterly. In the southwest we noted the Se%b of Hedreg, which 
has its origin in the convergence of the Riglet Salem, al-Honsor, 
Umm Gezih, az-Zwejhijje, and Umm Leben. In its lower part 
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Fic. 16 


Fig. 17 


Fic. 16—At the Kulban al-Mhejzer. 
Fic. 17—Near Mrejrat al-Harma. 
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on the right side the precipitous wall of the western upland 
turns to the southeast and runs out into the depression of Sir- 
han. East of the Se%b, in the hollow, are the wells of Awejset 
al-Garba’,?* which at ten o’clock we had on our right (Fig. 18). 


Fic. 18—Wells of Awejset al-Garba’. 


The sandy, level plain with abundant vegetation on both 
banks of the shallow mouth of the se%b of Hedreg is named 
Marabb al-Awejset. We traversed it in a south-southeasterly 
direction and encamped at 1.10 P. M. Toward evening there 
was such intense lightning in the southeast that the poor 
Arabs indulged in cherished hopes of fresh rain water and 
verdant pastures. In the depression of Sirhan all the water 
savors of salt and the pastures are insufficient. The plants 
are covered with a layer of salt, and the camels have to be 
watered as often as every third day. Walking in the depres- 
sion of Sirhan is difficult for man and beast. The ground is 
overlain with a crust of salt one to five centimeters thick, 
beneath which there is often found a deposit of lime dust or 
sand ten to twenty centimeters deep. Both men and animals 
sink into it at every step and hence make slow progress. 

28 Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 258, designates al-Garba’ as one or two holes 
(radir) containing evil-smelling water and surrounded by tamarisk brush. — The Garba’ 
of his day was situated on the Pilgrim Road from Syria through the depression of Sirhan 


to the oasis of Tejma, and must be identical with the Awejset al-Garba’ of our time. At 
these wells is the termination of the valley of Hedreg, the channel of which contains holes 
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Being very tired, we spent Thursday on the same camping 
ground. Nawwaf was consumed with a flaming desire to reach 
al-Gowf at the earliest possible moment and to capture the 
city and northern half of the former domain of Eben RaSid; 


5 


Fic. 19—Wells of al-Mejseri. 


but his father checked him. The latter was waiting for 
messages from Eben Sa‘tid, who was said to be dwelling in 
al-Kasim. 

During. the last few days I had often discussed with the 
Prince my desire to enter the region of the oasis of Tejma 
upon my next expedition. He did not welcome the idea, however, 
and urged me to postpone the trip, saying that he would 
likewise be bound in the same direction with his Arabs, as 
there was no pasture elsewhere, according to information he 
had received. He realized, nevertheless, that I could not wait 
for him and yet have time to explore the territory to the 
east that belonged to the tribes of the ‘Amarat and Daham§Se; 
therefore he decreed that I should be escorted upon my 
expedition by the negro Frejh, who had joined him from 


filled with rain water called by the Arabs rudrdn. As the water of a radir never has a stench, 
al-Mukaddasi must have had in mind pools and puddles of ground water. 
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Negd only two years before and who had visited Tejma several 
times in his previous service under Eben Rasid. 

Friday, January 22, 1909 (temperature at 6.380 A. M.: 2°C; 
at 4.20 P.M.: 15.2°C). Again we were on the march. At 8.25 
A.M. we proceeded southeast in a plain where kataf, msa‘, 
firs, ‘erz, ‘adder, and saham grew. 


To the east on the horizon stretched a ragged range of gloomy 
voleanic hills named Obérzat az-Zba‘, in front of which rose the reddish 
swell of Batra Sajba, closing the depression of Sirhan on the east. 
At the northern base of the lava hills originates the Se‘ib as-Sendela, 
at the southern base the Se‘ib ar-RSajde, and still farther to the south 
the Seb al-Ma‘areé. The latter approaches from the low crest Hazm 
al-Rarajes, which extends from northwest to southeast and upon the 
eastern end of which are situated the four volcanoes of at-Tajat that 
mark the southern boundary of the voleanic district. West of the se%b 
of ar-RSAjde lie the Kulban Sajba. 


At the outset I rode with a group of youthful warriors, 
but later the Prince joined me and invited me to accompany 
him. We discussed the contemplated occupation of al-Gowf 
and the possible complications that might arise in connection 
with it. I urged the Prince to offer peace to the “‘Amarat and 
Dahamse tribes and to ally himself with all his kinsmen, the 
“Aneze, against his ancient enemy Eben Rasid. 

At 10.18 we came to the wells of al-Mejseri”® by which 
stood two palm trees (Fig. 19). The Prince watered his camel 
and his horse from my canvas bucket, which was in great 
demand, and twenty minutes later he and I proceeded on 
our way. 


Southwest of the wells of al-Mejseri ends the Se‘ib al-Rine, which 
rises at the eastern base of Berk ad-Diide and Tubejz al-Hamar, winds 
through a low plateau Arz al-Rine, and in the north forms the boundary 
of the dark brown, level, desolate desert of al-Bsajta and the hillocks 
of Kasimt al-Arnab. At its left converges the se%b of as-Sahab, at the 
head of which are the wells of al-Amrar and with which merge the 
Seiban of Ammu Tlejha, al-Halba, Ammu Rta’, and Ammu Rzejje.*° 


2% Jakit, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 715, mentions a place called Majsar, in 
Syria. — As our al-Mejseri is situated on the Syrian Pilgrim Road, it may be identical 
with Majsar. 

8° Through the upper portion of the valley of al-Rine leads a route from Syria to 
Tejma, and in the lower portion runs the road from Syria through Daimat al-Gandalijje 
to Irak; therefore I identify our al-Rine with the Rajna which Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 832, 
writes of as a place in Syria, but the exact situation of which was not known to him. In the 
dialect Rajna is identical with Rina, just as Ajla is identical with Ila. I hold that the 
Amarr which Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 361, says is situated in the Syrian desert in the 
direction of the Hegaz at the northern fringe of the desolate district of Busajta, really 
lies among the wells of al-Amrar, in the upper portion of the valley of al-Rine. The body 
of Prince Abu-l-Bakar of the Tajj tribe was interred there. Past the wells of al-Amrar 
leads the road from Syria to the Hegaz; Busajta is not far distant, and in the twelfth 
oe usicane centuries of our era the clans of the Tajj were camping in the vicinity of 
these wells. 
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At 11.30 we were riding along the boundary of the plain 
of a&-Subejée.** 

East of us stretched the depression of Sirhan, covered 
with a multitude of low cones. At 12.16 P.M. we arrived at 
the wells of an-Nbag, where we pitched our tents and prepared 
our supplies for my next expedition. 


31 Jakuat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 858, designates by the name Rawzat aS-Subejke, or Rawz 
as-Subajk, the lowland adjoining al- Gowf between Kurakir, Amarr, and Busajta. — Our 
lowland of a3-Subejée is indeed situated not far from the middle of the triangle the corners 
of which are marked by KerazZer, al-Bsajta, and the wells of al-Amrar. 


CHAPTER V 


AN-NBAG TO AL-GOWF (DUMAT AL-GANDALIJJE) 
BY WAY OF UBEJT 


AN-NBAG TO TU‘US SEMNAN 


Saturday, January 23, 1909. I supplied myself with pro- 
visions for six persons for thirty to thirty-five days and took 
with me five camels. The negro Frejh was to ride his own 
beast and, like Mhammad, he was to lead by a rein a camel 
carrying a load. While my men were loading, I went to bid 
farewell to the Prince and found him in front of his tent, 
squatting among the camels and issuing important orders to 
two Bedouins who were about to set out on speedy camels 
to al-Gowf. As soon as he dismissed them they swung upon 
their mounts and presently disappeared beyond a slope that 
hedged the camp on the east. They could not trifle with time, 
for they had orders to reach al-Gowf before dawn on the 
morrow and to report to the Prince the following day; and 
al-Gowf was 150 kilometers distant. The Prince had despatched 
two couriers in order to be sure that, in the event of a mishap 
to one of them, his message would be delivered by the other. 

After the men were out of sight the Prince accompanied 
me to my tent, warning me of the dangers that would be 
lurking for me and my fellows at every turn on my new 
expedition. 

“Brother,” he said, “thou wilt enter a region where there 
are not only bands of marauders but single robbers who rob 
and kill as well. My protection will be of no avail to thee, 
for nobody will ever learn who thy murderers have been. 
In the neighborhood of Tejma outlaws of the Sararat, Beni 
“Atijje, Htejm, Weld Slejman, and Sammar tribes are roving; 
nay, even of the Hwétat at-Tihama; and all these are our 
enemies. Therefore be on the alert and see thou returnest to 
thy friends alive and well.” 

At 8.43 A. M. we left the camp and rode along the western 
fringe of the depression of Sirhan toward the southeast. This 
hollow is a sandy, marshy lowland, above which protrude 
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solitary low hillocks. At 9.20 we reached the southwestern 
upland, whence we could see to the northeast, looming far 
above the horizon, the volcanoes Tell ‘Amid, southwest of 
them ar-Rha’ and Meéamen ar-Rha, and south of these, 
nearer to us, the last volcanic hillocks of at-Tajat. West of 
the latter extended Seib al-Kutb, rimming the white plain 
of Sihle Zalma on the south and disappearing in the depres- 
sion of Sirhan. : 

From 11.18 to 12.43 P. M. our camels grazed. Then we 
proceeded among the light grayish hillocks of Kasimt al- 
Arnab, with their low and frequently sandy slopes, in which 
grow ‘agram, zamrdn, rimt, ‘ardd, arta, and at intervals even 
bushes of raza; in the lowland near the Zelib Hlejzim, which 
we passed at 2.06, we saw fresh thama growing. From 38.40 
to 6.05 we stopped almost due southwest of Abrak an-Nabé, 
a sandy hill at the base of which the small oasis of an-Nabé 
aS-Serzi is situated in the shade of several palm trees. This 
oasis is also called an-Nabk abu Kasr, since there is a little 
half-ruined stone farm (kasr) there. We ate our supper and 
then rode on until 7.50, when we made camp at the eastern 
fringe of the sandy raza-covered hillocks of Kasimt al-Arnab. 

Sunday, January 24, 1909. As early as 4.30 A.M. I aroused 
' my companions and kindled a fire to prepare the coffee so 
that we could get a good start. Our negro Frejh disliked rising 
early. He maintained that camels need an absolute rest before 
sunrise and that, even while on raids, everyone rests at this 
time and does not set out until the sun is up. He also pointed 
out the danger to which we exposed ourselves by kindling 
a fire in the darkness of the night. All this he expounded 
in order to induce me not to start until after sunrise, but 
he concealed the real reason, which was that he liked warmth 
immensely and, as the cold is most acute just before dawn, 
he wished to spend that time in bed or close to a fire (tem- 
_ perature at 5.15: 1°C). 

At 6.38 we were in the saddle and riding among low, 
precipitous hillocks that had been separated from the western 
uplands by the action of wind, rain, and sand. Because they 
were composed of horizontal strata of unequal hardness that 
naturally defy the elements in varying degrees, they showed 
singular formations. Among them grew ‘dder in profusion. 
About three kilometers to the east Frejh showed me the 
Kulban al-Gerawi, situated at the bottom of the depression 
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of Sirhan, which is here over fifteen kilometers wide and 
closed on the east by the precipitous slope, al-‘Arajef, of the 
Sihle Zalma upland. Far to the east protruded on the horizon 
the wide, white crest of al-Mefrezijje and south of it the 
broad summits of Zahrat al-Farga. West of them, stretching 
down to the depression of Sirhan, spread the stony plain 
Avz al-Grejmis. At-Tajat, the southernmost of the volcanoes, 
were also visible. Southeast of them the southwestern portion 
of al-HamAad is called al-Bijaz. 

At 8.40, as we crossed a swampy stretch of the depres- 
sion of Sirhan, we noted several palm trees and wells called 
Sraj jer. At the south-southwestern fringe of this stretch are 
situated the wells of ‘Arfega and south of them those of 
al-Msas. : 

From 9.36 to 10.05 we stopped at the Kulban Srar (Fig. 20) 
to water our camels and fill the leather bags (temperature 
at 10: 14.4°C). As there was no pasture in that vicinity 
we proceeded south until 11.06, resting from that time until 
one o’clock beside the Kulban Sbajha (Fig. 21), situated in 
a deep hollow in the shade of several palm trees between 
two sandy hillocks overgrown with raza bushes. Both of the 
hillocks resembled the big grave mounds of cooler climates 
over which droop mournful weeping willows or birches. Around 
them in the hollow we saw here and there bushes of ‘agram, 
rimt, and ‘ardd, the last-named plant much liked by camels. 
When, therefore, at 4.15 we came upon a profusion of these 
bushes about thirty centimeters high in the plain of al-Bsajta, 
west of the Kulban Majki‘, we stayed there until 6.08 to 
let the camels feed (temperature at 4.30: 17°C). At 9.05 we 
found a camping place southeast of the Kasajem ad-Damm 
near several sandy hillocks overgrown with more mature 
bushes of raga. The Bedouins do not permit their camels to 
graze upon the raza that grows here, for they say it would 


cause them to pass bloody urine and soon die of exhaustion. ~ 


Monday, January 25, 1909 (temperature at 6 A.M.: 3°C). 
Starting at seven o’clock, we rode in the desolate plain of 
al-Bsajta, the surface of which consists of coffee-brown layers 
of gravel. Not a thing grows in the plain except after the 
recurrent torrents of the wasm (Canopus, October) rains 
when it is covered with tiny semh plants, the seeds of which 
many Bedouins use as a substitute for flour. They pick the 
matured semh, deposit it in round holes, thresh it with heavy 
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Fic. 20—At the Kulban Srar. 
Fic. 2i—Kulban Sbajha. 
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sticks, wring it, and separate the pure brown seeds. We 
crossed numerous paths leading to the southeast, upon which 
we noted fresh tracks of camels coming from the watering 
place of Majku‘. 

At 8.25 I caught sight of a rider and almost instantly 
of another, appearing upon the low crest of al-Knejfdat. Who 
were they? Were they the scouts of a raiding party ? Were 
they friends or foes? They were moving along the crest 
southward, visible from afar. Only Bedouins who feel abso- 
lutely sure and safe act thus. Either they belonged to a large 
company of riders, or, as seemed more likely, they were with 
a body of peaceful Arabs camping somewhere near; for enemy 
scouts would not have stayed so long on the crest even if 
they were preceding a strong horde. With our white shirt 
sleeves we signaled the unknown riders to approach. At 
first they ignored the summons and it was not until ten 
o’clock that they descended at a trot from the summit into 
the plain. As soon as they were within shouting distance, 
Frejh yelled to them. 

“If ye be not Rwala, do not come nearer!’ Whereupon 
one of them recognized Frejh, called him by his name, and 
both approached us. They proved to be Rwala of the Ka‘az‘a 
clan, who were camping at al-Ezare* and were on the trail 
of a Sarari who had been serving with the clan and had 
deserted the day before after stealing a camel. They had 
followed his trail to the vicinity of al-Knejfdat, where the 
track became obliterated in a multitude of fresh camel foot- 
prints. The riders and their mounts were thirsty and hungry 
and had no prospect of returning to their tents before the 
next evening. We gave food and drink to the men but had 
none for the horses, as the wells of Mléh, for which we were 
bound, were still one and a half days off. 

West of al-Knejfdat are three large sandy hills, Tu‘ts 
Semnan, beneath which we rested from 10.15 to 12.10 P. M. ~ 
(temperature at 12.30: 16°C). These hills form the south- 
western edge of the sandy district of Rwéta Gerad, situated 
between Kulbaén Majka‘ to the north, Hzejm ar-Rim to the 
south, the broad range of al-Knejfdat to the west, and the 
undulating plain of an-Nhejdejn to the east. 
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AL-BSAJTA AND THE REGION TO THE WEST 


The desolate plain of al-Bsajta has been evolved through 
the erosion of countless centuries. Long ago it was covered 
with hills of sandstone, but the wind, rain, and frost gnawed 
at the surface of the hills until there remained only the more 
solid internal substances which rigidly defied the ever-moving 
sand drifting over and burying them. The erosion went on 
ceaselessly, however. The rain water kept washing out shallow 
channels, the edges of which would offer resistance to the 
strong west winds for a time and then would gradually 
crumble, leaving only the hard cores which could not be eaten 
away and were covered with sand. Thus were formed the 
sandy hills called tu‘tis or kasdjem, which, scattered over the 
plain, give it the mournful aspect noted by Arabian poets.*” 


82 Hatem at-Ta7i, Diwdn (Schulthess), p. 44, refers to secret places upon both sides 
of the desert of Busajta. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 178, writes that Busajta is a district between the 
two Tajj ranges and Syria. 

Jakut, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 626, says that Busajta is a district in the 
desert between Irak and Syria, the boundary toward Syria being formed by the water of 
Amarr and that to the south by Ka‘bet al-‘Elem. He says it is a plain covered with small 
pebbles of various shapes and uninhabitable because devoid of water and pasture. As Abu-t- 
Tajjeb al-Mutanabbi was fleeing from Egypt to Irak, his slave is said to have seen in this 
plain a strange bull which he took for the tower of a mosque; another traveler had seen 
an ostrich and called it a palm, a comparison at which his audience made merry. Nasr says 
that Busajta is a plain between the territory of the tribes of Kalb and Balkejn beyond ‘Afar, 
or A‘far. Others place Busajta on the road traversed by the Tajj on their way to Syria. — 

The common expression that something is situated between Irak and Syria recurs 
often in Jakat. The plain Arz al-Rine on the north being in every way similar to the 
plain of al-Bsajta, he is correct in his statement that Busajta reaches as far as the water of 
Amarr. On the west and north of it spread the mighty heights of the territory of as- 
Sawwan, while the southern boundary of the plain is formed by the plateaus of TubejzZ al- 
Hamar, which therefore are a part of the district of Ka‘bet al-“Elem. The wild bull which 
the slave took for the white tower of a mosque was really the white, or somewhat yellowish, 
antelope, Oryx beatrix, called bakar al-maha’ or bakar al-wahs. The assertions of Nasr are 
also correct. In his time (the latter half of the twelfth century) the Balkejn were camping 
to the northwest, the Kalb being northeast of Bsajta. A‘far, or ‘Afar as he writes in the 
dialect, is identical with Tubejz al-“Afar, which hedges the plain of Bsajta to the west. 
Whenever the Tajj wished to leave their mountain ranges of Aga’ and Salma to go to Syria, 
they had to travel past the desert of Busajta no matter if they went either straight through 
the Nefid desert or along its western boundary. 

According to Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 145, and to Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid (Juynboll), 
Vol. 2, p. 436, south of Busajta there spreads the district of Ka‘bet al-‘Elem. Though it 
contains no palatable water, it abounds in nasi; hence the Arabs dwell there during the 
fine spring weather. West of this district, along the route from Tebik, rises the high 
mountain al-“Elem from which the district derived its name. South of al-“Elem is the fresh 
water of Tagr. — 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly from Jakat which is the road from Tebtk. Grant- 
ing that his informant probably had in mind the road leading from Tebak along the western 
boundary of Ka‘bet al-“Elem across Busajta to Dumat al- Gandal, we must concede that 
his mountain of al-‘Elem is our Ged‘an al-Abrak, since the traveler coming from Tebik - 
near this mountain enters a wild plateau made rugged by deep chasms. Tagr must be 
identical with the wide valley of Fexr to the southeast of Ged‘an al-Abrak, in which rain 
water is retained; the substitution of f for t is very frequent in the dialects. As the ground 
and dust are salty even the rain water wells MSaS az-Zhejrijje and al-Hazem, in the valley 
of Fegr, are bitter. The nasi, especially when fresh, provides good pasture for sheep and 
goats. After the heavy winter rains the Arabs camp in the district of Ged‘an knowing well 
that there they will find good pasture and an abundance of rain water. They cannot camp 
there during the summer, because the entire district contains not even a single well of 
spring water. If it does not rain sufficiently for four consecutive years, all the wells, which 
are supplied with water through underground natural conduits beneath a deep layer of 
sand, become dry. 
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To the west al-Bsajta borders on the elevated, undulating district 
of Arz al-Rine, which adjoins on the north the plateau of Tubejz al- 
Hamar. Several deep valleys cut through the southeastern part of the 
latter. To the east the se%b of at- Trejf divides Ga‘alat as-Sawda’ on 
the east from the Kart al-Wu‘ela and Ga‘alat aS-Shaba’ on the west. 
Between the two highlands last named winds the gorge Tenijjet ammu- 
r-Rilan, and along their western base runs the Se%b of Abu “Alda, which 
has its origin in the Arz al-Rine and its termination in Habra “Atik. 
West of the se%b of Abu “Alda are the mesas of Kltib Hamed, al-Hmejdan, 
and Klejb al-“Abd, which are divided by the tenijjet (defile) of Umm 
‘Arad. From Kltiib Hamed comes the valley of Umm Girfejn, along which 
are the Habra ummu Mjele, Mowfa’, and the water of Morejrat al-Fater 
in the channel of Umm Girfejn. Tate this channel there also flows the 
rain water from the seibdn of Ammu Gifejn, Rzejwat, and an-Negili. 
The Se‘ib an- -Negili begins under the name of al-“Asra in the mountains 
of an-Negili, aS-Shejba, and al-Mlejsa and has in its lower portion the 
Kulbaén al-Mrejra and al-Bedi, toward which the Se‘iban al-Gawra‘a 
converge. To the west these various valleys are bounded by the wide 
uplands of ar-Rise, an-Negili, and as-Shejba; to the south by Ged‘an al- 
Asmar, Sanam al-Hamar, and Sanam al-‘Afar.3? At the eastern base of 
the last-named mesa is the Habra-l-Musamel, to the northeast of which 
spreads the basin Nukrat ar-RSejdan, which, in turn, reaches as far 
as Ga‘alat aS-Shaba’. Within this last is the solitary Tell Sejftr. 

The high, dark bluish wall of Tubejz al-Hamar was clearly visible 
from Tuts Semnan. To the southwest, closer to us, we noted the slopes 
of the table mountain Kart al-Wu‘ela,*4 which is encircled by the Se%b 
of at-Trejf. 

On the left side of at-Trejf looms the mighty height of Ga‘alat 
as-Sawda’ which reaches far into the plain of al-Bsajta. East of this 
mesa rises the level crest of an-Nsejr, the spurs of which reach as far 
as Tuts Semnan.*® 

33 Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 118, and Jakdat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 315; Vol. 2, pp. 339, 734, 
place the mountain of al-A‘far in the territory of the Balkejn tribe in Syria. They attempt 
to establish this by quoting a verse of the poet Imrulkajs in which A‘far and Hamal are 
mentioned. According to their interpretation Hamal is also a mountain in the territory of 
the Balkejn tribe, but according to others it is a region at the boundary of the sandy desert 
of ‘Alex. Imrulkajs, Diwan (De Slane), p. 26, incorrectly spells these place names ‘‘Ha- 
mala’” and “Awgara’,”’ 

All this appears to indicate that A‘far and Hamal denote a mountainous region in 
the former territory of the Balkejn tribe near the sandy desert of ‘Ales. This view is 
further supported by the location of the mountain districts of TubejZ al--Afar — thus pro- 
nounced in the dialect instead of A‘far — and Tubejz al-Hamar — the dialect here 
having substituted r for the 1 in Hamal — the eastern borders of which adjoin extensions 
of the sandy desert of ‘Alex (or Nefiid). That this mountainous region in the past was 
a possession of the Balkejn is also indicated by other reports. Imrulkajs, who saw the two 
mountains on his way from Tejma to the Hawran, speaks of them as situated side by side. 
The old route which he followed actually leads between al-“Afar and al-Hamar, through the 
valley of Ammu Gifejn. Beside it, in the upper portion of the valley, are the ruins of Kasr 
al-Kelwa, some filled-up wells, and a rain pond called al-Kelwa. 

Al-Mukaddasi, who knew the district between Tejma and the depression of Sirhan, 
intimates (Ahsan [De Goeje], p. 253) that the water of al-Agwali is so bad that whoever 
drinks it becomes swollen and is at the point of death. — Al-Mukaddasi often substitutes 
@ for é (k); henee we may read his al-Agwali as al-Aéwali or al-Akwali and in that word 
see another derivative of the word Kelwa. The wells at al-Kelwa are filled up, the Bedouins 
having neglected to clean them, maintaining that the water is not wholesome. 


3t Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miiller), p. 179, mentions a Wu‘al in the territory of the Dubjan 
tribe. — As our Kart al-Wu‘ela rises in the territory formerly belonging to the Dubjan 
tribe, we may take it for the Wu‘al of al-Hamdani. 


8° Al-Azhari (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 140) names Samnfn as a place in the desert. 
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To the south of Semnan gapes the wide and deep dale of Habb 
al- Gemal, piiing Hazm an- Neeir from the vate spurs of the gully 
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pret of Rw éta Gerad: parallel with Sich! runs the rocky feat of 
Hzejm ar-Rim. The latter, with the hills of al-Harstfijjat, forms the 
western and southwestern boundary of the at-Tawil range. 


TU‘US SEMNAN TO AL-‘AREJZ SANDS 


Pushing forward upon a stony plain which slopes to the 
south, we came into the dale of Habb al-Gemal and a little 
after two o’clock sighted in the south a band of migrating 
Arabs, who proved to be subjects of Eben Gandal in search 
of better pastures to the north. At 3.22 we encamped near 
them at the eastern side of the dale, as I wished to hire for 
a guide one of the Sararat who were accompanying them 
(temperature at 4: 18.5°C). 

Toward evening I was visited by the chief, Sajjah eben 
Gandal, who invited me to his tent for a cup of coffee and a 
grain of salt. He was hostile to Prince an-Niari, for his family 
had allied itself with the descendants of the assassinated 
Prince Fahad and had sworn vengeance on an-Nuari. Sajjah, 
_who might have been forty years of age, was much interested 
in the history of his family and asked me whether it was 
true that al-Gowf had formerly belonged to it and if the place 
was still rightly called Damat al-Gandal or al-Gandalijje. When 
I answered in the affirmative and assured him that the old 
name of al-Gowf should rightly be Dimat al-Gandal, he ordered 
all present to listen to what the books said and was so grati- 
fied by my opinion that he offered me his friendship. For 
supper dates with camel meat were served to me. After supper 
he sent to me a young Sarari with whom Mhammad had come 
to an agreement, whereby he would accompany us and protect 
us from his co-tribesmea for one megidij7e a day while south- 
bound and three-quarters of a megidijje thereafter, when 
returning north. He was to ride one of my camels. His name 
was Mas‘td eben ‘Wejned as-Sbejhi, and he was affiliated with 
the esteemed family of Sbejhat of the Hlese clan. Taking a 
seat close to me, he swore to protect us from all the Sararat. 
True, the latter lived in peace with Prince an-Nuri and his 
Rwala, but the individual clans of the Rwala and Sararat 
were always at variance. Only ten days before, Sajjah eben 
Gandal had attacked the camp of the Sararat and driven off 
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132 camels. No wonder he cautioned me of the danger that 
threatened us on the way south and said that none but Allah 
could protect us! 

Tuesday, January 26, 1909. Besides Mas‘tid, we were 
accompanied by a Sarari named Mhammad RAa‘i-s-Sabbara, 
who wanted to go to Tejma with his two worn-out camels 
and praised Allah for sending us his way with our supplies 
(temperature at 6: 12°C). We left the camp of Eben Gandal 
at 7.18 A.M., going south-southwest. South of the dale rises 
a district of low, sandy hills, interspersed with larger and 
smaller swales in which rain water accumulates, promoting 
the growth of kejstim, getjat, grajba, mti (also called dalik 
al-gemal), nikd, sacrdn, za‘, and gamrdn. Because of incessant 
erosion many of the hillocks stand entirely isolated, resembling 
dilapidated castles. On the unsubstantial horizontal strata of 
sandstone rest boulders from three to four meters high, which, 
being insufficiently supported upon the soft lower layer, roll 
over or lean to one side or balance upon their edges as if 
hung in the air. This hilly district, called Umm Getjat, is 
hedged in on the south by a somber mesa of the same name 
that stretches from west to east. Passing through it at 10.40 
in the defile Tenijjet umm Getjat, we rested at its southern 
base until 11.40. 


Accompanied by the guide, Tam4n and I ascended the mesa to sketch 
a map from the top. To the west-northwest we noted the bare summits 
of Ga‘alat as-Sawda’ and Ga‘alat a8-Shaba’, divided by the defile Tenijjet 
at-Trejf. Farther to the northwest, beyond the defile Tenijjet ammu-r-Rilan 
and several sandstone hills, rose the table mountain of al-Wu'‘ela, beyond 
which showed the precipitous walls of Tubejz al-Hamar. East of Kart umm 
Getjat and east of Habb al-Gemal spreads the sandy and hilly district of 
Obérez az-Zijan in some sections covered with great sand drifts; and 
northeast of that appear al-Harsifijjat. Southeast of Obérez az-Zijan 
towers the black mountain of al-Barde, while south of the latter and 
south of Kart umm Getjat spreads the plain of al-Luruf (Fig. 22), 
which looks as if it were paved with flags of sandstone and is in turn 
hedged toward the south by a high wall of pinkish sand, al-"Arejz. In the 
Luruf, as the levels adjoining the sandy desert are called, we found 
growing in sand-filled hollows hambdz, korzi (also called gezzih), hrit, 
mti, metndn, hazza’, ‘arfeg, ‘ardd, zamrdn, nasi, hegine, ‘dder, firs, and 
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Sa‘rdn, which the Sararat call hasdd (temperature at 12.15: 23° C). 


At 12.50 P. M. we observed on the left, at the northern 
foot of al-‘Arejz, a small camp (feriz) of the Frege clan of 
the Rwala. Our negro Frejh turned in there to inquire the 
way to the next camps of the Rwala, but he had barely 
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disappeared when a Frej.i came rushing toward us, assaulted 
the Sarari Mhammad, pulled him off his camel, swung himself 
into the saddle, and with both camels sped back to his tent. 
We learned later that the Frege had the day before attacked 
the Sararat at the wells of Hdagan and that in retaliation 


Fig. 22—Plain of al-Luruf between Kart umm Getjat and al-‘Arejz. 


the latter had at night robbed them of half their camels. 
As Mhammad was a Sarari, the Frejgi saw in him an enemy 
(kowmdni) and so appropriated his property as booty. As 
soon as Frejh saw the Frejgi riding Mhammad’s camel, he 
ordered him in the name of Prince an-Ntri immediately to 
surrender both animals to Mhammad, who was under my 
protection. The Frejgi hesitated a while, but finally submitted, 
and Mhammad was allowed to remount his camel and ride 
merrily on his way. 

Soon after two o’clock we began to ascend to the sands 
of al-‘Arejz, which form the western fringe of the Neftd 
desert, but our camels progressed very laboriously. We were 
presently overtaken by two Rwala, both on one camel. They 
had been camping in the vicinity of al-Gowf, had taken part 
in a raid against the DahamSe, and were now seeking their 
relatives encamped somewhere near Tejma. Meantime they 
wished to rely upon us for protection and food. From 4.08 
to six o’clock our camels grazed at the base of a high, sandy 
hill, while we scaled the top and drew a map of the surround- 
ing district. 


REGION WEST OF AL-‘AREJZ 


To the north we could see the blue hillocks of Umm Getjat, to the 
west the two Ga‘ala and the mesa of al-Wu‘ela, and northwest of them 
the swells of Arz al-Rine enshrouded in a purple veil. Kart umm 
Getjat protrudes to the south like a nose pointing toward an-Na‘aga — 
this being the name of the western end of the sandy “little vein” 
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al-“Arejz. Northwest of Kart umm Getjat, at the southeast foot of the 
Ga‘alat as- -Shaba’, the Habari as- Siblijjat receive water from the Se%b 
of at-Trejf. The southern base of Ga‘alat aS-Shaba’ at the Habra al- -Hsene 
-turns to the southwest; it then describes a curve to the northwest at 
the solitary hill Tell Sejftr, and encircles the basin of Nukrat ar-RSejdan, 
in which terminate the valleys of Umm Girfejn and Abu ‘Alda. To the 
southwest of the Tell Sejfir we saw the outlines of the dark mountain 
of Ged‘an al-Asmar, south of it the Zel’ Sanam al-Hamar, and farther to 
the south the black cones of the Zli° Fegr, which are paralleled on the 
east by a Se%b of the same name. This Se%b rises almost due west of 
Sanam al-Hamar at the eastern slopes of the hills along the western 
foot of which run the Pilgrim Road and the Hegaz Railway. To the west 
the watershed of the Se‘ib Fegr and its tributaries is formed from east to 
west by Zel° Sdar, Hawmat, Sanam al-Hamar, Ged‘an al-Abrak, the plain 
of al-‘Arej‘erijje, al-Medafe’, and ad-Dabel; to the southwest, south, 
and southeast by al-Rawanem, az- -Zufejjer, al-Razwan, Lemleme, al-Edére’, 
al-Bijazijje, Berkat al-Brétijje, Kar al- Gajfa, al- “Gexaniiae and Mléh. 
The main valley of this entire region leads northeastward from az-Zufejjer 
under the name of Abu Sella; it is joined on the left by the combined 
Seiban of Abu ‘Arad and al-‘Azer, and east of them by al-Zelibe, in 
which is the water Msas Dabes. Farther down, Abu Sella takes the name 
Se‘ib Fesr and is joined on the right by the Se‘ibdn of al-Gemalén and 
az-Zah¢ijje. At the northeastern foot of the Zli° Fegr, which overlooks 
the upper course of the Se‘ib Fegr on the north, there are the channels 
Msas az-Zhejrijje and Msas al-Hazem and farther to the northeast the 
Habra “Agag and Habra al-Hawi;** at the latter the Se‘tb Fegr termi- 
nates almost in the sands of an-Na‘aga. 

From the plain of al-‘Arej‘erijje?’ the rain water flows through 
the channels of Ammu Rgam and Fihat Hawmal northwestward into 
the Habari “Amrat at the western end of the Tubejz al-“Afar district. 


36 Al-Mukaddasi, op. cit., p. 253, refers to the water of Tagr, which gathers in the 
hollows of the channel and is neither very palatable nor very plentiful. 

Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 919, writes that this water belongs to the tribe of al-Kejn 
and is situated not far from the hillocks of Hamal and A‘far between Wadi al-Kura’ and 
Tejma. — 

The phrase ‘‘Hamal and A‘far’” denotes the hilly district of Sanam al-Hamar, or al- 
Hamal, and al- “Afar, which encloses the valley of Fegr on the northwest. This valley lies 
between the oases of Tejma and Dimat al-Gandal, the latter of which is also often called 
Wadi al-Kura’, or al-Kurejjat. The water of Tagr may be identified with the rain pools of 
az-Zhejrijje in this valley. Tagr is either erroneously transcribed from Fagr, or else, as 
frequently happens, the F has been replaced by T. 

The valley of Feg&r terminates in the rain pool of al-Hawi, which I identify with the 
watering place Hawijj, since, according to Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 373, this likewise once 
belonged to the Balkejn tribe. 


37 In al-‘Arej‘erijje we may look for the old ‘Urda‘ir. 

Al-Asma‘i (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 662) places “Uraj‘ira between the two mountain 
ranges of the Tajj tribe and the sandy desert, an opinion which he attempts to establish 
by the verse of a certain woman of the Beni Murra tribe, who mentions the valley of 
“Uraj‘ira in connection with the two ranges. But this does not prove that the valley lies 
between the Aga’? and Salma ranges. On the contrary, it should be sought in the former 
territory of the Beni Murra tribe, where the hills that form the border of the plain of 
al-“Arej‘erijje are also called by the same name. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 658, and Ibn al-Atir, Kamil (Tornberg), Vol. 1, 
p. 430, seek ‘UrA‘ir in the territory of the Kalb tribe, which before the advent of Islam was 
attacked there by Kejs ibn Zuhejr. — It is true that before the advent of Islam the Kalb 
owned even the territory north of the oasis of Tejma; therefore al-‘Arej‘erijje may be identical 
with “Ura‘ir. This supposition is verified by Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 860, who seeks the 
bitter water of al-Amrar in the territory of the Beni Fezara. Here were said to be the 
watering places of ‘Ura‘ir and Kunajb, so called because of the bitterness of their water. 
Such bitter water, al-Amarr, was, according to Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 861, found near 
the level desert of Busajta and thus in the vicinity of al-“Arej‘erijje. 
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In the northeastern portion, of al-Arej‘erijje are the waters M§Sa§ al- 
Ged‘an, at-Thama, and al-Kfaf. 

Upon both sides of the lower part of the valley of Fegr, between 
Sanam al-‘Afar on the west, Kart al-Honsor on the east, Ga‘alat aS-Shaba’ 
on the north, and Ktr Mléh on the south, there extends the somber level 
of al-Htg, which reminds one of al-Bsajta, as it too has been created by 
the erosion of countless ages. South of al-Hig and southwest of the 
sandy hill from which we were making observations we saw peculiar 
land forms. In the southwest rose the irregular cones of Kiar Mléh, 
beside which are located the wells of the same name, and east of these 
cones the tabular hills of Kir al-Hawga, resembling a modern fortress. 
East of the latter the straight crest of the hill rising above the MSas 
al-Mowt ran from northwest to southeast; beyond it to the south 
protruded two horns of }Hdagan; farther to the southeast the rocky 
heights of Helwat and Abu Tenijja lifted themselves like a gigantic 
Gothic castle; and northeast of the mesa of MSsas al-Mowt peered the 
solitary table mountain al-Honsor. Beyond these heights there spread 
to the east an almost boundless sea of sand, the Neftd, above which 
to the northeast the mountain of al-Barde in the range of at-Tawil 
loomed like a dark wall (temperature at 5.10: 16° C). 


AL“AREJZ TO AL-MEZAHIR; THE SARARAT 


While we were upon the sandy hill, Mhammad Ra‘i-s- 
Sabbara plucked a quantity of the dry sobot straw with 
which to feed our camels at the next watering place, and 
before we left we cleaned our carbines and loaded them with 
sharp cartridges, for we were not certain that the Sararat 
would not attack us during the night. Traveling was very 
difficult. In the pitch darkness of the night we could not 
avoid quickly enough the steep slopes of the sand drifts and 
hillocks and so had to make frequent stops and detours. At 
last, at the foot of a long, steep sand drift, we found ourselves 
on the fringe of a deep funnel-like hollow which frightened 
our camels. For a while we could move neither ahead nor 
backward, but we had to enter the drift and get through it 
as best we could. It was a hard and dangerous undertaking. 
I led my camel, but the animal failed to gain solid footing 
upon the sandy slope and kept slipping and dragging me 
along, and when finally with great effort I brought her up 
to the sharp crest of the drift, the edge gave way under me 
and slid down with me, burying me under the mass of sand. 
Frejh and Mhammad in rushing to my aid had the same 
experience. Once freed from the sandy avalanche, we dug 
steps in the crest upon which tne camels could cross to the 
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other side, and when we had them all over in safety, we lay 
down upon the sand, at 7.48, under a large bush of raza. 
Not one of us prepared a bed — we were too tired for that. 
In the sand I had lost my watch, the money I carried, and 
a camel stick. 

Wednesday, January 27, 1909. By 6.382 A.M. we were 
upon our camels’ backs, for we had only a little water left 
and the nearest well was still a long way off. Having learned 
that the ‘Azzam clan of the Sararat was encamped at the 
wells of Mléh and was making robber raids against all the 
Rwala, we decided to get water at al-Hawga and so started 
in that direction. 

From the high ‘Arejz we saw to the south, far below us, 
a black, boundless level from which protruded solitary hills 
of fantastic shape. Al-“Arejz itself consists of innumerable 
dunes, called fluk, each one of which stretches in elliptical 
form from west to east; here and there are higher sand drifts 
which the Rwala call tuvs and the Sararat bardhis. The 
elliptical hollows surrounded by the dunes are called ka‘ar. 
Each of these hollows is deepest at the western end of the 
ellipse, where it forms a huge funnel-like pit that reaches 
down to the solid rock and is called farse. Between the 
hollows, or ka‘ar, are larger or smaller low sandy flats called 
nawdzt. In these, as in the hollows, raga, arta, sobot, kasba’, 
“dder, tubejz, and tarba grow, and in spots even ‘arfeg, ‘alka, 
and hamdat, of which camels are especially fond. 

We noticed in the sand the fresh tracks of six ostriches, 
and upon a near-by sand hill we saw eighteen eagles, while 
some distance away, hiding behind a bush of raza, were two 
ravens. 

“Lookest thou, O Sheikh Musa, there, upon that sand hill,” 
exclaimed our guide Mas‘td, a Sarari, “those are Rwala, and 
those two ravens hiding beyond, those are we, the Sararat.” 

From 9.02 to 10.12 we let the camels graze upon the large 
bushes of raza at the southern fringe of al-“Arejz (temperature 
at 9.30: 15.2°C); but from the copper-green bushes of ba‘étrdn 
south of the raga we drove them away, as these are said to 
be poisonous. Presently we went on through the gloomy plain 
of al-Htg, which is covered with coarse sandstone gravel where 
not a plant is to be seen. Farther to the south, however, where 
al-Hug is somewhat undulating, we found rimt, sollejdn, and 
ba‘étrdn in the short and shallow hollows. According to Mas‘td, 
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al-Hug is the name of the entire country reaching from north 
of Tubejz to the Kulban al-‘Assafijje in the south, which, with 
a similar country called al-Hil that joins it in the south, forms 
the territory of the Sararat. 

After one o’clock we reached the southern limit of the 
plain, only to find ourselves confronted by a deep basin from 
which rise various hills that we had noted from al-‘Arejz. 
Making the descent with great effort, we skirted at the left 
the wells MSas al-Mowt, the water of which is said to be 
bitter and unfit to drink. Used by either man or animal, it 
is said to cause violent dysentery.*® 

Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara told us of four secluded wells, 
MSas as-Sluke, containing fresh water, and asked Frejh and 
me to accompany him and fill our bags. Turning to the south- 
east, we reached the wells in about fifty minutes but found 
no water in them: they were dead. We then turned to the 
southwest and at 2.48 P.M. reached the Kulban Hrakan and 
at three o’clock the Kulban Hdagan, where we found our com- 
panions awaiting us and where we remained until 6.26. Even 
in these wells there was so little water that we were three 
hours filling our bags and with the remainder could water 
but two of the camels. Frejh and Mas‘ad took the others to 
the northern wells, where they asked the Rwala who were 
drawing water there to let them take enough for the camels 
of an-Nuri eben Sa‘lan (temperature at 4: 17.9°C). 

In the territory of the Sararat a burial ground is adjacent 
to almost every watering place. At the wells of Hdagan we saw a 
common dog lying upon one of the graves, and Mhammad Ra‘1-s- 
Sabbara thought that probably a woman tent keeper was buried 
there and the dog was guarding her body. He said that dogs 
frequently are so attached to the women of the tents that 
they protect their graves for many months against hyenas, 
which dig the bodies out and claw them. When he was camping 
once with his clan in the depression of Sirhan, he said, his 
wife died there and he buried her in a secluded place. A short 
time after he migrated his dog disappeared. Three months 


38 Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 253, writes that the two rain pools of Muhri 
are sunken in black soil and contain water so salty that it causes diarrhea in men as well 
as in camels. The name Mubhri (purgative, purging) itself suggests the action caused by 
the water of these wells, and the results are sure to occur whether one drinks the water, 
uses it for cooking purposes, or uses it in the kneading of bread. — 

This Muhri is a station on the route from ‘Arfega to Tejma. As our M&AS al-Mowt 
is situated on the same route, we may identify it with Muhri. Al-Mukaddasi fails to dis- 
tinguish a radir from a m&d&. A radir never contains salty water, for a heavy rain never 
washes away much salt and the water in a radir soon evaporates. 
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later, when he was going with the clan southward through 
the depression of Sirhan, his son, who had just returned to 
him after a prolonged sojourn in the Hawran, asked to be 
shown the grave of his mother, and when Mhammad took 
him there they found the dog lying upon it. The sand round 
about was much trampled, and scattered over it were the 
hairs of hyenas which the dog had driven away from the 
grave. The dog had quenched his thirst at a spring near by 
and had sustained himself on locusts and human and animal 
excrement at a deserted camp. 

Through a stony pass we entered upon the southern 
highland of an-Nasfa and at 7.32 reached the vicinity of the 
well Klejb al-Helwat. North-northwest of it were situated the 
fresh wells of Abu Tenijia, ane westward were pests salty 
Hag ag al- -Hal, but aie were few. After we had en- 
camped at 8.48 we fed our hungry camels with sobot straw, 
for not an annual was to be found. 

Thursday, January 28, 1909. At 6.16 A. M. we proceeded 
through ey same Soules Hae ee Stee to the south. bees 
Farthied to the southwest rise the hills of at-Tfajha, west . 
them al-Gajfa, and north of these to the southwest of Mléh 
the long tabular hills of al- Geranijjat. The district from 
Ga‘alat aS-Shaba’ in the north to the wells of al- “Assafijje in 
the south, as well as the se%b of Fegr in the west and the 
sandy desert of the Neftd in the east, consists of soft sand- 
stone, which once formed high ranges that extended from 
west to east. Erosion has eliminated these ranges and has 
changed the mountainous region into a desolate level, al-Hag. 
The channels where the rain water gathers have been eaten 
away more and more, the absorbent sandstone has been washed 
out and carried away by the wind until the channels have 
been worn into deep troughs and basins hedged in by pre- 
cipitous walls. These basins, which are absolutely flat at the 
bottom but difficult of access, frequently measure many kilo- 
meters in circumference and are constantly enlarging as the 
steep bluffs cave in. Here and there isolated sandstone hil- 
locks protrude from such basins, which seem to be high when 
viewed from below, although in reality they do not overlook 
the rocky upland. In due time even these hillocks will vanish. 
The upland itself is absolutely flat and is covered with coarse 
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gravel, At the eastern brims of the basins the sand is piled 
in high drifts. The larger the basins and the higher and more 
precipitous the southern walls enclosing them, the higher and 
more compact the drifts deposited by the northwest and north 
winds. 

Toward eight o’clock we perceived in the south light 
clouds of smoke, indicating the location of a camp of the 
Sararat. According to information received from the Rwala 
who were watering their camels at Hdagan, this camp be- 
longed to the chief Eben Krejtan, who was a friend of the 
reigning family of Sa‘lan. Frejh planned to go directly to the 
camp, declaring that Prince an-Ntri had charged him with 
the delivery of an important message for the chief; but we 
had to keep our southerly course because of a narrow sandy 
strip consisting of high and almost impassable drifts that 
separated us from the camp. Having finally found a trod- 
den path, we crossed the sand upon it and at 8.20 reached 
the stony level of al-Bwejbijje, glorified in a springtime 
splendor. It had been moistened by the wasm (Canopus, 
October) and trajjdwi (Pleiades, November) rains and hence 
was covered with fresh plants, annual and perennial, including 
zamrdan, “arfeg, grajba, nasi, zetade, tarba, hamdadt, brukdn, 
‘alka, and ksis. The tarba and Zetdde were already in bloom. 
Our camels, which had found no pasture the day before, 
eagerly nibbled the plants, and for their sake we should have 
liked much to stop; but it was inadvisable, for the Sararat 
might have taken us for enemies and attacked us, whereas 
it was necessary to establish friendly relations with them. 

Sighting their first camels, we rode toward them at a 
leisurely pace, looking for a herdsman. Suddenly a shot was 
heard on our left, followed instantly by the alarm cry of the 
Sararat; in a few minutes another shot and alarm cry was 
heard ahead of us. Camel riders were rounding their scattered 
herds and escaping with them to the southwest: they had 
taken us for scouts (sabr) of a raiding party. Without 
stopping at the camp we rode slowly after the herdsmen, 
Mas‘id and Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara calling without inter- 
mission: “O Sararat, we are also Sararat!” 

Finally we were approached by an armed rider who, 
recognizing our fellow Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara, cried out 
laughingly: 

“Since ye are accompanied by Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara, 
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ye are not enemies.” We were soon surrounded with some 
twenty fighters armed with good rifles, who inquired about 
camps and accompanied us part of the way. 


The Sararat belong among the despised tribes of Arabia. They are 
divided into three groups: al-Hlese 
Fléhan 
al-"Azzam. 
The head chief of all the Sararat is Muhammad eben Sejf al-Hlesi. 
Al-Hlese consist of the following clans: 


Sbejhat (chief: Hejrallah eben Da‘ége) 
ar-Resajde ( ,, Krejtan eben Rased) 

Al Gwejnin ( ,,  Zejd eben Gwejni) 

Al ‘Amr (,,  Dahilallah eben ‘Amr) 
Al Daffaf ( ,,. Hamdan walad Hasi) 
ad-Dbawin ( ,, Hamed al Homt) 
az-Zeba‘in  ( ,, Mbhammad eben Grajjed) 


The Hlese have almost four hundred tents. Az-Zebain do not 
belong to them but camp with them. 

The Fléhan consist of the following clans: 

Al Slejm (chief: Caseb al Hawi) 
al-Gwabre ( ,, Mbhammad eben Dwéreg) 
Al Dhejban 

The Fléhan have about five hundred tents. Their head chief is Faleh 
eben Farwa. The head chief of the “Azzam is Mesnad eben Hajjal eben 
Krejtan. 

From 9.20 to eleven o’clock our camels grazed in a small 
hollow. Behind us rose the irregular cones of Helwat and 
Abu Tenijja, presenting a picture such as I had rarely seen 
before in the Orient. They looked like an enormous modern 
fort, oblong in form, pointing from west to east with circular 
pavilions projecting from the east and west ends. At the 
corners and in the center of the long southern side tall, 
round towers with flat roofs seemed to have been erected, 
while above the high southern fortification wall protruded 
a blunt tower like that of a church. The fortification walls, 
pavilions, and towers seemed to be equipped with several 
rows of loopholes for guns about two to three meters in 
diameter, apparently cut in solid sandstone strata, which 
were almost yellow in comparison with the soft ash-colored 
strata below. The solid strata in reality consisted of huge 
blocks fractured vertically, some of which protruded a little 
higher than those next to them, thus overshadowing them 
in such a way as to suggest gun holes. And this entire 
enormous fort was surrounded by high, light yellow earth- 
works — the sandy drifts. 
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Our eastern horizon. was limited by the mysterious, red- 
dish-yellow desert, the Neftid; in the southeast there rose 
from the stony level innumerable, more or less high, isolated 
boulders and crags, the remains of sandstone hillocks. These 
are called al-Mezahir, Moving families (Fig. 23), because from 


oe) 


Fic. 283—At al-Mezahir. 


a distance they resemble migrating Arabs with their riders, 
men on foot, camels with loads, herds of large and small camels, 
and so on. As we stood looking at these strange shapes I heard 
a shot, and a bullet whizzed over my head. I turned just in time 
to see at our right behind a large sandstone boulder several 
camel riders and the foremost one in the act of reloading 
his rifle, which was still smoking. He raised it to his cheek 
and took aim at me; for, since I rode at the head of my com- 
panions, both balls were of course meant for me. I saw the 
flash, the smoke. Would it hit me? Involuntarily I bent down. 
Al-hamdu lillah! It whistled several centimeters above my 
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head, but evidently the aim had been well taken. Instantly 
I seized my carbine, but at that moment the guide Mas‘td 
rode between us, stretched out his mantle (‘aba’), and called: 

“Q Sararat, do not kill Sararat!” Whereupon the as- 
sailants fell upon him and pulled him off his camel; but 
recognizing in him a Sarari they apologized, declaring that 
Allah had not willed that their bullet hit us. Not until the 
danger was over did a shiver run over me. It is a strange 
sensation to see a loaded weapon aimed at you and fired. 

After the assailants had gone we were overtaken by 
Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara and the chief of a smaller Sararat 
family named Rhajjet al-A‘rag who, with three escorts, wished 
to pay a visit to the Sararat camping to the south. There 
were now twelve of us, enough to repulse any band of rob- 
bers. At 3.52 P. M. we reached the northern hill of the Ream 
an-Na‘am group, near which we stopped until 5.52. 

Creeping upon my stomach, I made my way with Mas‘td 
to a pile of stones at the top of the hill, behind which we 
concealed ourselves and scoured the vicinity through the 
binoculars. 

To the south the horizon was enclosed by the high hills of al- 
Azwar, east of these by the MSejtat, and farther to the northeast by 
the crests of as-Senam and the higher mountain of Helwan al-Hunfa, 
in front of which were the hills of Abrak Zhejme half buried under 
piles of sand. Northeast of the last-named was the hilly range of ar- 
Rijasi, extending to the northeast as far as al-Luruf, a lowland that 
separates the rocky plain from the sandy desert. Within this lowland, 
almost due east from our point, glimmered the water of the rain pool 
Habra umm as- Senin, north of it the Habra Shajba, and west of this 
the Habra “Arts, into which rain water is carried by the setb of 
al-‘Assafijje, or Nejjal. On the right side of this Setb, south of our 
position, stretched the desolate plain of al-Ghara, to the southwest 
spread the undulating region of al-Mhejdijja, with the hills of Tlal 
al-Banat, Barit as-Samar, and Barit al-Hamar.*® Between Barit al-Hamar 
and the Kir at-Tfajha rose the hills of Zerbit ar-Rahama. 

To the northwest showed the mesas of an-Nasfa and at-Tfajha 
and to the north gleamed as if in bluish phosphorescence the Cyclopean 
abodes of al-Hawga and Helwat (Fig. 24). 


I could not turn my eyes away from the changing colors 
of this gorgeous picture. Sublime indeed are the works of the 
Creator! and yet even these superstructures will vanish. The 
wind and rain will crumble the soft sandstone and gnaw at 

%® Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 676, mentions the white hills of Birat, 
partly covered with sand, at the farthermost frontier of the Abu Bekr ibn Kilab. — Since 


the encampments of the Beni Kiléb were in the region which we were traversing, we may 
identify Barit al-Hamar and Barit al-“Afar with the Birat of Jakdat. 
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the harder layers, and the wind will drive the sand into the 
bottomless desert of the Nefud. In due time there will remain 
of the huge fort of Helwat only a few piles of the harder 
limestone, just as has happened in al-Mezahir; and even these 
will finally disappear. 


Fic. 24—From the Rg&tim an-Na‘a4m looking north. 


“Q Misa, what will not vanish in this world?” said the 
negro Frejh after I had explained to him the genesis of al- 
Mezahir. “Everything will disappear, but the Creator will 
be forever the same.” Since the crags al-Mezahir provide 
a particularly suitable cover for bands of robbers, it was 
advisable to scan them frequently. Often I was deluded into 
thinking I saw camels or men, when the camels and men 
proved to be nothing but rocks and boulders. 

Upon our return from the crest we ascertained the 
latitude and then had supper with our seven guests; and 
we were all hungry. In the evening we rode in the same 
direction through the stony region of al-Mhejdijje until eight 
o’clock, when we lay down in a dark, shallow swale. 


AL-MEZAHIR TO KULBAN UBEJT 


Friday, January 29, 1909. The district of al-Mhejdijja, 
which we traversed after 6.31 A. M., is covered with large 
blocks of sandstone and accordingly has but a sparse vege- 
tation. At eight o’clock in a small hollow we found a clump 
of zamrdadn bushes, upon which our camels grazed until 9.20 
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(temperature at 8.10: 11.8° C); then we headed toward the 
wells of al-“Assafijje at the se%b of Nejjal. Not being sure 
whether there were robbers near them, we remained vigilant 
and tried to keep within the hollows. At eleven o’clock we 
came upon the fresh tracks of two camels, which the chief 
Rhajje followed, while another young Sarari warrior ran cau- 
tiously to the wells. The tracks led into the Se%b of al-“Assafijje 
east of the wells, so we rode after Rhajje with our carbines 
loaded and kept close under the rocky walls enclosing the 
Seib. Just then the warrior returned with the report that he 
had seen camel riders at the wells. At this we turned im- 
mediately into a side ravine and made our camels kneel, 
intending from the hillside to surround the riders resting at 
the wells. Suddenly we heard a voice and saw three women 
emerging from a little cave. The riders at the wells were 
not enemies after all but the belated members of a migrating 
clan of the Rwala, going from south to north in the hope of 
finding better pasturage. 

When at 12.23 P.M. we reached the wells of al-“Assafijje 
we found nobody there (temperature at 12.30: 20° C). These 
wells are about twelve meters deep and fill with rain water 
but slowly. The bottom of the valley is here only 150 meters 
wide and is enclosed by higher walls of sandstone. In the 
plain about the wells is a large cemetery (Fig. 25) with many 
of the graves surrounded by low round walls through which 
are narrow apertures. Before each grave stands a stone tablet 
about fifty centimeters high. My companions maintained that 
these graves are very old, dating from the time of the Awwa- 
lijje, or primeval inhabitants of Arabia. 

Our camels had had so little water at Hdagan that they 
were very thirsty. Straightway, therefore, a young Sarari 
undressed and descended into the well and we lowered the 
canvas bucket to him on a rope. As fast as he filled it with 
water we raised it and poured the contents into a deep vessel 
from which our thirsty animals could drink. After the Sarari 
had drawn the contents of one well, he took hold of the rope, 
propped himself with his legs against the pole on which the 
bucket hung, and we pulled him out. Then he went down 
another well and the same process was repeated. 

._ When we left the wells at 1.32, the Rwala and the 
Sararat left us and went toward the southwest to the Habra 
aS-Subeka, where, according to hearsay, their relatives were 
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camping; while we, accompanied by Mas‘td, proceeded through 
the desolate plain of al-Ghara. At three o’clock we reached 
the limestone hillocks of Abrak ar-Ruhejma, where we paused 
from 3.32 until 6.15 to permit our camels to pasture (temper- 
ature at 4: 22.2°C). 

The se%tb of al-“Assafijje, or Nejjal,4? comes from the 
southwest out of the hills Zel° al-Badda, al-Rorejra, and az- 
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Fic. 25—A grave at the wells of al-AssAfijje. 


Ziblijjat and is joined on the left by the Sseibdn of ‘Okejlat 
al-Fater, al-Bikr, and al-Lekijje. At the southeastern slopes 
of az-Ziblijjat are habdri of the same name. 

To the east of az-Ziblijjat stand the hills of al-Rurrab, 
to the south Ummahat Bakar, and to the southwest the Tell 
al-Geris. To the southeast of al-Rurrab glimmer the white 
surfaces of the rain pool Habra al-Bweéza, which lies at the 
northern limit of the undulating district of al-Rmérijje. Here 


40 The poet al-Kumejt mentions Nejjan and Du Bakar, and Ibn Mijjade names the 
lowland of Nejjan and al-Ramr, all of which localities are sought by Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 4, 


p. 854, in the environs of the oasis of Tejma. — Nejjan certainly is identical with our 
Nejjal, Du Bakar with the Ummahat Bakar, and al-Ramr I seek in the watering place of 
al-‘Assafijje. 


Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 813f., refers to a Ramr Beni Gudejma between Tagr and 
the oasis of Tejma, two nights away from the latter toward Syria. It is a valley in which 
rain water remains underneath the surface deposits. 

The poet al-Hutej’a mentions an al-Ramr in the territory of the Beni Dubjan (al- 
Bekri, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], p. 696), which may be identical with the other, as the Beni 
Dubjan used to camp north of the oasis of Tejma. — From al-‘Assafijje to Tejma is almost 
eighty kilometers. A loaded caravan must halt twice for the night before making this distance. 
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is interred the body of Zejdan eben Warde, renowned far and 
wide as a leader who never once returned from a raid without 
booty. All the robbers and raiders make pilgrimages to his 
grave to implore his assistance, and, if Mas‘tid may be trusted, 
he always renders aid to his co-tribesmen, the Sararat, who 
therefore kill a camel upon his grave, so that the blood will 
soak in, and daub the high tablet with the blood before 
cooking and eating the meat near the grave. If they have 
no camel to spare, they lay upon the grave a piece of semh 
bread or some gunpowder, or they pour upon it a few drops 
of water. Since Zejdin was himself a Sarari he knows that 
the Sararat are pitifully poor. 

At 7.15 we came into the hills of al-Azwar and at eight 
o’clock crossed the rain pond of the same name and proceeded 
in a desolate, stony plain which forms part of the territory 
of al-Hal and in which, here and there, rise rather low sand 
dunes. At 9.16 we encamped at one such dune near several 
large bushes of raza. Scaling a hill in search of a better site, 
I scared five white antelopes that were grazing in a neigh- 
boring hole (farse). At night we were aroused several times 
by hyenas and wolves,-. which so frightened the camels that 
they roared and growled in low tones and could not be easily 
calmed. We did not want to fire upon the beasts for fear 
of betraying ourselves to any band of robbers that might be 
bound for the wells of al-‘Assafijje. Of the hyenas or wolves 
we had no fear, for they are too cowardly to attack anyone 
but a lone animal or a wounded man. 

Saturday, January 30, 1909 (temperature at 6.25 A. M.: 
4.2°C). At night and early in the morning I talked with my com- 
panions about our trip. I should have much liked to go to Tejma 
and explore the ancient burying ground of al-Megenne (or al- 
Mgenne), about three kilometers southeast of the oasis and 
north of the black hill Zel‘ al-Rnejm. The Rwala and Sararat 
told of castles built in the rocks there and of tombs hewn in 
the sandstone hills; so I hoped there might also be Nabataean 
inscriptions. On the other hand, Prince an-Niri, as well as 
all the Rwala and Sararat migrating from the north, talked 
of serious dissension that prevailed in the oasis of Tejma 
and the vicinity. The region belonged to the domain of Eben 
Rasid, but for five months it had been in the grip of a civil 
war, with Eben Sa‘td in the south sequestering from Eben 
RaSid one settlement after another, and an-Nari eben Sa‘an 
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in the north preparing to seize the oasis of al-Gowf. ‘Abdar- 
rahman eben RaSid, residing with some slaves at Tejma, yearned 
to appropriate the district, but he lacked the power. Moreover, 
he was afraid that an-Ndri meant to attack not merely al- 
Gowf but Tejma as well; hence should I, a friend of the Prince, 
go to Tejma, he would consider me an emissary sent to embroil 
the inhabitants in the strife against him. How would he receive 
me? Would he banish me, or would he detain me as a hostage? 
As long as the Rwala were camping in the vicinity of Tejma 
and watering their herds there at the wells of Haddag, I could 
have depended on them, and this I had intended to do. The 
Rwala, however, were migrating to the north, and only some 
families of the Nsejr clan were left near Tejma. But would 
even they be there? If they too should leave for the north, 
the vicinity of the oasis would be occupied by the ‘Azzam 
clan of the Sararat, the Twal clan of the Weld Slejman, and 
members of the Htejm and Beni ‘Atijje tribes, all of whom are 
enemies of the Rwala. As long as Eben RaSid had remained 
powerful, intent on the maintenance of order and security, 
caravans had safely visited Tejma; but now all the roads 
were occupied by robbers of various tribes, who not merely 
robbed the travelers but killed them. That is why the Rwala 
and Sararat called all the roads leading to Tejma roads of 
death (durvb al-mawt). Trustworthy men assured me that 
not a single week passed in which a traveler was not killed 
near the oasis; and in many cases the settlers themselves 
advised the robbers as to the date and direction to be taken 
by parties leaving the oasis and were recompensed with a 
portion of the spoils. Should we elude these robbers? Would 
it be possible for me to reach the Nabataean burial ground 
of al-Mgenne and to remain there for any length of time? 
With the Rwala camping south of Tejma, I could work with 
facility in the oasis as well as in the vicinity, for I had 
numerous references to many of the settlers and to several 
members of Eben RaSid’s family, nay, even to Prince Sa‘td 
eben Rasid himself. Sa‘id, however, had already been assas- 
sinated and his relatives slaughtered, banished, or held captive. 
Nevertheless, I held that my references to the settlers in 
Tejma had not lost their value since the settlers are dependent 
in many ways upon the citizens of Damascus who gave me 
the references. With the help of the settlers, therefore, and 
with the assistance of the Rwala camping near Tejma, I 
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intended to carry out my work. But it was very desirable that 
the last of the Rwala should not leave before I got there. 
Not wishing to reach these Rwala until after sunset in 
order to evade the robbers more easily, we did not set out 
until seven o’clock; then we proceeded in an arid region devoid 


Fic. 26—From Subih looking west. 


of plants except upon the sand dunes, on which here and there 
grew ‘adddim, firs, zamran, korzi, arta, “adder, and raza. New 
needles were already beginning to show on the raga. From 
9.28 until twelve o’clock our camels grazed upon the eastern 
foot of the high sand hill of Subih (Fig.26). Presently Taman, 
who was sitting on the top sketching a map, informed us that 
some Arabs were coming from the south (temperature at 
9.38: 11.8° C). Immediately Mas‘id and I joined him and, lying 
on our stomachs, raised our heads above the sharp crest of 
the sand drift to scan the southern environs. Southwest of 
the hill we perceived camel riders, camels with tents and 
miscellaneous implements, herds of camels, and several horse- 
back riders — apparently migrating Rwala. 

We were so near Tejma that to the southwest the Tell 
abu Srejs already showed itself and southward the somber 
al-Rnejm, in front of which is the burial ground of al-Mgenne 
where I intended to work! North of al-Rnejm and south of the 
Tell abu Srejs, in a deep lowland filled with tiers of quivering - 
air, lay the oasis of Tejma. When should we reach it? 

After a while we encountered two of the camel riders, 
who informed us that within the whole of Tejma there was 
not one Rwejli left. The chief of the Nsejr clan, who came 
to me soon afterwards, advised me to leave all my baggage 
with him and to proceed to Tejma on light camels with only 
the negro Frejh and the guide Mas‘tid. He considered it pos- 
sible that we might reach the burial ground of al-Mgenne 
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alive under the protection of Allah and our weapons and by 
the speed of our camels. 

“Like hyenas and wolves,” he warned me, “the members 
of the Twal, Htejm, Sammar, and Sararat are now prowling 
around Tejma, and ye belong to the Rwala.” 

Without my baggage and scientific instruments, however, 
I could not work effectively either in the burial ground or 
in Tejma; and besides, where was I afterwards to look for 
Mhammad and Taman with the baggage? for the Rwala were 
migrating, and whether northward or northeastward or east- 
ward who could tell? Yet I could not willingly decide to 
abandon my goal, and so we plodded silently on in the course 
we had planned. After the last of the migrating Rwala had 
disappeared from our view, Frejh sighed and said to me: 

“O Sheikh Misa, we will follow thee wherever thou shalt 
go. If thou must go to Tejma, so must we, even though it may 
cost us our throats. Allah will take care of our children.” 

Hearing that, I turned my camel to the northeast. It was 
12.38 P. M. I had not originally intended to examine either 
Tejma or al-Mgenne anyway, as both were situated beyond 
the boundary of the territory I had planned to explore. 

Turning to the east upon a road that passes through the 
_ range of at-Tawil to al-Gowf, we hastened toward the wells 
of Ubejt to fill our water bags. At one o’clock we turned 
more to the northeast and rode through a hilly country where 
grew hemhem, ‘alka, ‘addam, harsaf, thama, slih, messé‘, hamat, 
hegine, shami, arta, metndn, and ‘dder, promising good pas- 
turage a few weeks later; after two o’clock we went through 
dry habdri near which we saw many Jericho roses. At the 
wells of Ubejt we remained from four to 4.13 (temperature 
at 4.05: 16°C). These wells, situated in a wide depression, 
are about three meters deep and contain clear fresh water. 
All around them grow halfa and low palmettos; the higher 
places had been converted into cemeteries. South of Ubejt 
and southeast of Subih are the sand hills of Twejjel Sa‘id, 
az-Zab‘*, Khejlan, and al-Wuhajjed. 


KULBAN UBEJT TO AT-TAWIL; THE NEFUD 


From the wells we went due north and at five o’clock 
came to the sandstone hills of ad-Dhejbat which form the 
western boundary of an undulating plain that slopes down 
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to the east and southeast penetrating deep into the Nefid, 
which here overlooks the plain by forty meters. In the west- 
ern part of this nearly level stretch is the Habra as-Subeka, 
south of it the rain well MSas asS-Subeka, and in the eastern 
part the Msas ar-Rméz, north of which tower the sandy 
pyramids Tu‘ts Zba*. Our camels walked very slowly, for 
the ground was covered with irritating sandstone ribs ten 
to twenty centimeters thick, like plates standing on edge. 
From 5.52 to 7.40 we rested in a hollow (temperature at 6: 
15°C) and at 8.23 encamped among some large sandstone 
boulders behind which our camels were entirely hidden from 
view. 

Sunday, January 31, 1909. The night was cold but dry, 
with only a light dew. At seven o’clock we were again under 
way northward. The hills of ad-Dhejbat consist of steep, 
porous sandstone slopes, with flat crests topped here and 
there by low pinnacles resembling sugar loaves. The several 
hilly ranges point eastward and among them there are neither 
parallel nor intersecting valleys, but merely basin-like hollows 
which carry rain water into the habdri. At our right rose 
the Tell al-Mrejzeb, north of which was the Zelib Mléh; at 
the foot of the hills thama, zamrdn, and ‘arfeg grow very 
sparsely. At 8.48 A.M. we ascended the broad upland of al- 
Kraje, which is covered with a coarse gravel, in color re- 
sembling black coffee. In the southern part of this upland 
are the rosy sand drifts of an-Na‘aga, extending to the north 
as far as the Klejb as-Sajle; in the west are the hills of 
MSsejtat, north of which towers as-Senam, and, still farther 
on, Helwan al-Hunfa. 

From 10.26 to 11.47 the camels grazed. Resuming our 
journey, we noted a little farther on, in the fine sand that 
covers the plain in places, the fresh tracks of camels. On exam- 
ining them closely, my companions Frejh and Mas‘td con- 
cluded that they were imprinted by animals whose home was 
the Neftd, for the hoofs of the camels of the Nefid are cut 
by the sharp sand as if filed with a rasp; consequently their 
footprints are smooth or show a large number of minute cor- 
rugations. We judged that there were more than a hundred 
of them heading from the southeast to the northwest: hence 
the throng could be no other than the Bedouins of the chief 
Eben Rahis of the Sammar, who had been camping in the 
western part of the Nefiid and watering his camels at the 
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wells situated at the border between the stony and the sandy 
regions. Because the Sammar were engaged in warfare with 
the Rwala, we surmised that Eben Rahis had undertaken a 
raid upon one of the Rwala clans north of al-“Assafijje. Should 
we not encounter these raiders? 

We kept a sharp watch on the western hills. The hil- 
lock of as-Senam is short and low but has several pinnacles 
on top. The Helwan al-Hunfa is long and high and consists 
of five groups separated by deep gulches, of which the first 
and the third group, counting from the south, are lofty and 
dark, the others lower and reddish. At three o’clock we passed 
through the depression of al-Mo‘ada, which is favored by 
raiding parties because they are not visible in the deep hol- 
low and yet, through their sentries stationed at Helwan, 
they can be apprised of every movement of the enemy. In 
the east, at the base of the Neftid, we could see the glimmer- 
ing, yellowish surface of the Habra al-Klejbijje and north 
of it the Habra al-Mustabra. 

From 4.28 until 6,23 we were drawing a map of the neigh- 
borhood while our camels grazed. The sun set in a pageant 
of color. The western sky seemed to be covered with rough 
lava bathed in fresh blood. Out of the lava protruded a sol- 
itary voleano—a dark cloud—and into the blood-red volcanic 
region penetrated two light blue inlets of the heavenly ocean. 
The voleano appeared to grow, its shadow lengthened, the 
blood settled and darkened. The negro Frejh turned his face 
away from the western sky and implored Allah to prevent 
the bloodshed (dabha) that the sunset seemed to foretell. 
At 8.20 we made ready to pass the night behind a sandstone 
ridge. 

Monday, February 1, 1909. Setting out at 7.02 A.M., at 
8.25 we reached, west of the Rigm Msé‘id, the foot of the 
low hills of Umm al-KerS that converge with Helwan. These 
consist not of horizontal layers but of strata that dip from 
north to south, and often it seems as if the outcrops of the 
harder layers were hung in the air. Thus far there was no 
trace of the raiding band of the Sammar. Perhaps it had 
not yet returned. 

My companions were always eulogizing the late Prince 
Mhammad eben Rasid, during whose reign there was peace 
and affluence, for he had had a way of compelling all the 
tribes to order and obedience. In time so many tales will be 
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wrought about Mhammad that he will become a mythical per- 
sonality. 

In the west rose the Tl0l ar-RijaSi, running almost north 
and south. From 9.50 to 11.53 our camels grazed in the district 
of az-Zrejb, which reaches from Tlil ar-Rijasi to the Nefad. 


Fic. 27—The “Arejz an-Neftid from the south. 


At the western fringe of the latter we noted the rain pond 
Habra umm a&s-Senin and north of it the Habra Shajba, the 
vicinity of both appearing to be covered with huge stone 
tablets. In many of these tablets the wind and rain had 
etched cavities like large platters, which served as receptacles 
for rain water. The Sararat name such hollows ksd° and like 
to seek them out because ees find fresh water in them. Mas‘td 


eA 
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ahhan umm as-Senin. North of Ksas at-Tinijjat, near the 
Nefiid, lay the rocky hole Gebw ad- Dhejl which also holds 
rain water. 

Farther on we proceeded through a boundless plain — the 
kind called nijdt— toward the rosy ‘Arejz an-Neftd (Fig. 27), 
a sandy projection which the Neftd thrusts out against the 
wind toward the west, seeking, as the Sararat declare, to 
destroy all their wells. The sand hills seemed to be close to 
us, yet we could not get near them. There were neither 
valleys nor channels in the plain but merely small hollows 
into which the rain water vanishes; here and there were low 
cones, cubes, and prisms—the remains of hills. In the fine 
sand we found many tracks of lizards, showing the sharp 
outlines of their feet on both sides of grooves made by their 
tails, and near many of the bushes we saw the deep spirals 
made by snakes, which lean upon their own bodies, especially 
when crawling upward. Several times we crossed the fresh 
tracks of antelopes, ostriches, hyenas, and wolves. Once we — 
came upon the new grave of a Sarari into which hyenas had 
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penetrated; from within protruded the two shins of the dead, 
both gnawed off! 

We hastened through the plain of Shal ‘Aras toward 
the sandy hills beyond, but their distance from us did not 
seem to lessen. At 1.20 we noted at the left the Habra ‘Arts, 
near which terminates the se%b of al-‘Assafijje; the Habra 
ummu Zwer is to the northwest, within the Luruf. We urged 
our exhausted animals on, but the Neftid seemed to retreat 
before us. I kept closing my eyes to convince myself after 
a few minutes that we had really made progress; but the 
plain was endless. The guide Mas‘td, riding beside me, had 
been singing the same short ditty, off the key, for over an 
hour. At last, however, the dark, solitary hill Tell Mééhil, 
or Umm Kejhil, a landmark in the district of al-Hunfa, ap- 
peared on our right. It is a sign to travelers from the north 
that they will soon enter the stony desert, whereas to travel- 
ers from the south it heralds the proximity of the sandy 
waste. 

Finally at 4.06 west of the Habra at-Turtidi we reached 
the edge of the sandy desert and crossed over into the ‘Arejz 
an-Neftid, which rises gradually from the level plain to the 
north. Whoever views it from the south notices innumerable 
sand dunes ranging from west to east; some of these are six 
hundred, others only two hundred meters long, but all are of 
the same height and are separated by hollows twenty to thirty 
meters deep. Upon some of these dunes are cones, upon the 
others pyramids, and all are steep. The crests of the dunes are 
sharply pointed. Up to the height of about fifty meters above 
the level of their bases the dunes are overgrown with bushes 
of raza, but the higher portions are bare, shifting sand. On 
the southern slopes grow harsaf, ‘alka, ‘adder, arta, msa‘, hamat, 
and raza. 

Raza is among the most beautiful plants of the desert. 
Frequently it develops into trees eight meters high and twenty 
centimeters in diameter (Fig.28), but more often it grows in 
bushes (Fig. 29). The branches are long and elastic, the bark 
clear white, the needles freshly green. Camels eat the needles 
and young twigs with gusto. The wood is tough but easily 
broken, and when dry it is an ideal fuel, producing almost 
no smoke, burning with a white flame for a long time, and 
leaving only smoldering red coals and fine white ashes. No 
other fuel of the desert furnishes so much heat as the raza, 
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and its coals will smolder for over ten hours. What joy they 
give to a horseman or traveler shivering with cold, who dares 
not build a fire in the night although he yearns for warmth! 
Wherever the raza grows in bushes it holds the sand by its 
roots, thus making a nucleus for the formation of small 
mounds of sand. A very sad spectacle is presented by bushes 
that have been uprooted by the wind. Their glistening, dry, 
white branches and trunks protrude from the sand so bent 
and broken that they seem like the bleached bones of men or 
camels covering a former battle ground. Indeed, the uprooted 
raza does in reality lie scattered over a battle ground, but 
the battle has been fought not between men but between 
the frail plants and the indomitable, pitiless wind and its 
powerful ally, the treacherous sand. At the wind’s bidding 
the sand forms a mound among and around the stems of the 
raza into which it permits the plant’s roots to sink; but hardly 
has the plant come to feel secure and safe when the sand 
obeys the wind again and the piteous raza has to perish. 

We found some of the sand dunes so steep that we could 
not climb them, hence we went round them to the west. On 
this detour we crossed fresh tracks of eight large and three 
small antelopes. From 5.04 to 7.25 our camels grazed; then 
we kept on until 8.05, when we made camp for the night in 
a secluded pit (farse). 

Tuesday, February 2, 1909. We started out at 7.08 A. M. 
The ride was hard for us as well as for the animals, for we 
were already traversing the Neftid proper. 

The Nefiid is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
natural features of northern Arabia. The low, rosy dunes, 
with crests overgrown by raza and other plants, gives it the 
appearance of a huge garden or a terrace-like cemetery planted 
with weeping willows and birches. The bare peaks and crests of 
the hills and dunes remind one of glaciers in high mountains, 
and the hollows among the dunes resemble green mountain 
valleys. There is no water, however, and the soil of this beau- 
tiful region consists of treacherous sand. Even the sea is not 
so dangerous as the shimmering, rose-colored sand which forms 
splendid, sleek plains. The eye lets itself be deceived; the 
rider takes it for granted that he may hasten ahead and 
urges his mount to a swifter pace. At places the sand is so 
solid that it does not even take foot prints, when suddenly 
the animal sinks up to the knees, and the rider must quickly 
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Fic. 28—Raza tree in the “Arej 


z an-Nefid. 
Fic. 29—Raza bush in the ‘Arejz 
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swerve his frightened mount if he is to avoid certain death. 
Often the camel has been going in long strides over the sandy 
level, when, on entering what looks like nothing but a small 
swell, he finds himself on the brink of a precipitous wall of 
sand: one more step and both animal and rider would lie, 
with shattered bones, in the deep pit (farse). 

“In the Neftid there are roads everywhere,’ mused our 
guide, ‘‘and yet in the Neftd there are no roads. Whosoever 
does not know the Nefiid must not venture thither, and who 
loses his way in the Neftd loses his life too.” 

Every migrating tribe and every raiding party provides 
itself with a guide who knows the Nefiid well, usually an 
ostrich or antelope hunter. Only he who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the passes among the various sand dunes (fluik) can 
travel through the Neftid freely. These passes are usually 
near the funnel-shaped pits, or favs; at the edges of each 
farse, indeed, three or four horns of sand may be clearly noted, 
the lower portions of which run together (Fig. 30). The 
bottom of each farse is level and devoid of sand and is 
formed by the original rugged surface of the stony or rocky 
plain. Sometimes two or even three sides of the farse are so 
precipitous as to be almost perpendicular; to the east, how- 
ever, the floor of the farse generally slopes up gradually to 
that of a larger elliptical hollow, or ka‘ara, hedged in by dunes 
(fluik) and of which the farse is the deepest part. A pass usu- 
ally may be found where the farse connects with the ka‘ara. 
As a rule the fars yawn in the western part of the kaar, 
which trend from west to east. To the west above the fars 
the dunes are highest and the distance between them shortest. 
To the east they widen into sandy flats called nawdzt. 

Besides numerous tracks of antelopes and ostriches, we 
noted in the sand the footprints of the rapacious zarbiul (pl. 
zarabil), which subsists on flesh and is said to attack lone 
camels and even sleeping travelers. From under an arta bush 
I scared out a yellow bird about as large as a domestic fowl 
and known as tandara. Its meat is reputed to be excellent. 
Flapping its wings heavily, it flew several hundred meters 
off and hid again in a thicket. I shot two dozing hares. The 
color of their fur was a blend of yellows and reds completely 
harmonizing with the sand, whereas the fur of the hares I 
had shot in the voleanic region was dark brown or black. 
Even the smaller birds I saw in the Neftd were the color 
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Fic. 830—A farse in the Neftd. 
Fic. 31—In the Neffd. 
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of the sand. The umm sdlem, as large as our sparrow, sings 
quietly and briefly but pleasantly. 

From 10.52 to 12.42 P.M. our camels grazed (Figs. 31, 32). 
Later on we crossed several perilous slopes, so steep that we 
had to dig in the sand a succession of slanting steps down 
which we cautiously led our camels. A false step, a slip, and 
the animal would roll down the steep incline. The camels 
trembled, spread their legs, leaned upon their forefeet, and 
tested the ground before venturing ahead. 

Often it seemed to me as if we were proceeding through 
vineyards; this was especially true where arta grew more 
abundantly, often developing stalks eight centimeters thick, 
twenty to thirty centimeters high, with a head sometimes as 
much as four meters in diameter. Its bare branches closely 
resemble the branches of vines and cover the mounds of sand 
just as the vine branches rest upon heaps of stone in many 
parts of northern Syria. The roots are thin and look like 
ropes and are sometimes as long as twenty meters. The narrow 
and long foliage, or needles, of arta is utilized by women in 
place of tan-bark in the tanning of hides. 

To the northeast the level crest of the at-Tawil range 
was beginning to emerge, becoming clearer as we neared it. 
The southwestern portion of it, called al-Heleme, looked almost 
black and appeared as if it were artificially hewn. South of 
this crest the Neftid, wrapped in a violet veil, seemed nearly 
flat. From three to 3.32 our camels grazed, and at 5.08 we 
encamped on the eastern side of a farse. Since we were well 
concealed there, the camels tired, and the terrain arduous, 
I did not intend to proceed at night. We made a map of the 
environs, ascertained the latitude, and spent some time in 
changing the photographic plates. At night a wolf came 
prowling round the camp, dib al-hala, or wahs, as I called 
him, but Frejh immediately corrected my pronunciation to 
wahas. The wolf took to his heels as soon aS we made 
for him. 

Wednesday, February 3, 1909. In the morning we built a 
cheery fire, heated our coffee, and set out at 7.02 A.M. The 
dunes in this part of the Nefid run from northwest to south- 
east. Viewed from the top of these dunes the Neftiid looked 
like a level plateau, with nothing but solitary, red, bare 
mounds of sand perched upon it here and there. In reality, 
however, it is far from level, for it bristles with innumerable 
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well-nigh impassable ka‘ar and fars. Several days before, this 
district had been traversed by a large migrating throng of 
the Rwala: evidently hundreds, nay, thousands of camels had 
trodden the sand. We could see their tracks, however, only in 
the hollows (ka‘ar); upon the higher flat areas of the NawAzi 
ummahat an-Namel all the prints had been leveled even with 
the surface, which was again seamed by ripples shaped like 
ellipses with transverse axes running at right angles to the 
direction of the last wind. Only the camel dung indicated the 
direction that the migrating throng had followed. Far ahead 
of us we noted the at-Tawil range, which appeared to us 
actually lower than the Neftd. Southeast of al-Heleme rose 
the solitary group of black hills of Raf*! near which, on the 
southeast, are the wells Kulban al-Mriat and northeast of 
them the Kulban as- -Siziz (or as- -Seziz). 

From 10.02 to 11.44 we sketched a topographical map. 
We had come upon several antelope tracks, and the at-Tawil 
range is also the home of herds of long-horned ibexes. At 
1.18 P.M. we crossed the road Darb al-Mu‘aj, leading from 
the wells of aS-Siziz through the defile Tenijjet al-Mu‘aj to 
the pastures west of al-Barde. The dry plants of the Neftd 
are of various colors: dry hamdat is like silver, nasi and sobot 
yellow like straw, arta is ashy, ‘dder.dark green and almost 
black, raza brightly white, and its new young sprouts yellow 
with a greenish tinge. 

Like the mountains of al-Heleme, those of al-Barde form 
several rocky groups, separated by the pass of al-Mu‘aj from 
the narrow hill range of al-Klah. The latter is connected on 
the north with the table mountains of al-Bawa’.** 

Southeast of al-Bawa’ the low hillocks of al-Bowlijjat 
extend up to the mountains of al-Heleme. All the hills and 
mountains of the at-Tawil range form an embayment open 
toward the south, where the Neftd enters it. The embayment 
where we were approaching it is not hedged by a steep wall, 
as it is farther west, but slopes gradually toward a basin 
that is enclosed on the north by the stony spurs of the range. 

4 According to Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 734, Raf is the name of a 
sand desert. —- Perhaps he had in mind the sand desert adjoining our hills of Raf, near 
which leads a transport route. 

42 Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 101, says that in Syria there is a place or a mountain of 
the name of Abawa’, a statement which he supports by citing verses of the poet an-Nabira, 
according to whom the vicinity of Abawa’ had evidently belonged to the Dubjan tribe. — 
As the territory of the Dubjan reached as far as the range of at-Tawil, we may identify 


the table mountains of al-Bawa’ with the Abawa’ of old. In the dialect of the present day the 
hamza, with which the word begins, is omitted. 
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Fic. 32—Our caravan in the Neftd. 
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We crossed this basin at 3.28. The Nefiid was now behind, 
while before us were the uplands of al-Bowlijjat and al- 
Kdérijje, where we found freshly sprouting zamrdn upon 
which our camels grazed from 5.58 until eight o’clock. The 
Rwala herdsmen whom we met told us that Fejsal eben 
Raid, who had been residing in al-Gowf as a vice-regent of 
his brother Prince Sa‘tid eben RaSid, had, after the assas- 
sination of the latter, ordered the wells of Sfan to be filled 
up, in order to deprive his enemies of the possibility of 
concealing themselves within at-Tawil with a view to attack- 
ing his people. This news was disappointing; for, as Sfan had 
always contained water even when all the other wells went 
dry, we had intended to water our camels there and to fill 
our bags. Besides, it seemed doubtful whether we should find 
water in the well of al-Mruat, for Eben Durmi, who was 
encamped near that well, was watering his herds at al-Gowf. 
The only thing left for us to do, therefore, was to hasten on 
to the latter oasis. 


AT-TAWIL TO AL-GOWF 


Leaving our camp at eight o’clock, we proceeded in an 
easterly direction toward the pass of al-Mustanda and at 
9.43 descended through a deep gully into the eastern plain. 
Heading thence toward the north, we camped for the night, 
at 11.32, in a small hollow at the northern edge of the somber, 
desolate region of aS-Sa‘ira, which reaches south as far as 
the mountains of al-Mirteka. 

Thursday, February 4, 1909. Starting at 6.09 A. M. we 
rode toward the north-northeast among the black and red- 
dish knolls Burk aS-Sa‘ira, where, after the torrential wasm 
(Canopus, October) rains semh thrives abundantly. To the 
southwest the rays of the rising sun struck the at-Tawil 
range (Fig. 33), which we could view in its entire length. 


The at-Tawil range begins to the south-southeast with the hills of 
Raf, mentioned above; north of these hills rise the mountains of al- 
Mirteka, al-Hsan, Kalb al-Gemal, and Zahrat umm Rukuba, which are 
separated by the pass of al-Mustanda from the precipitous walls of al- 
Htal; north of these mountains gape the deep cuts formed by the se%iban 
of al-Rzej and al-Mu‘aj, and northwestward of these looms the crest of 
al-Fag. Still farther to the north appeared on the horizon the hills Umm 
Klaj‘a, al-Gejb, and al-Gedwa, which fall away to the east into the undulat- 
ing plain of al-Litejme. North of al-Gedwa a dark, deep, and wide depres- 
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sion came into sight, beyond which, still farther north, rose the low, long 
ridge of al-Ezare®. The road from Majkt‘ to al-Gowf runs at the southern 
foot of this mountain. 


At seven o’clock, having found zamrdn and raza at the 
foot of a dune about half way between the dead wells of al- 


Fic. 33—The range of at-Tawil from the northeast. 


Zén to the west and the filled-up wells Kulban Sfan to the 
east, we stopped and remained there until 8.54. Here and 
there this sandy level was adorned by the pink or white 
blossoms of ‘asansal. At 10.10 we entered the gulch of Riran 
al-Banat. It seemed as if the edges of the surrounding heights 
had been broken off, forming steep cliffs twenty-five meters 
high. In the gulch were innumerable small pyramids and 
cones — the remains of sandstone hillocks — presenting a 
curious spectacle with their horizontal layers of blue and ash 
color. Around them were growing sndn, ‘agram, and dwarf 
TOzh 

After 11.30 we heard a singular rumbling as if thousands 


43 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 168, says that Banat Kejn are familiar hills 
within the territory of the tribe of Kalb, where the latter were routed and pillaged by the 
Fezara tribe. The chief of the Kalb tribe, Humejd ibn Bahdal, had exacted a tax from the 
Fezara during the reign of ‘Abdalmalek and had annihilated many of the Fezara at al-‘Ah. 
“Abdalmalek made restitution to the Fezara for all their losses on condition that they should 
abstain from revenge. With the money thus ‘procured, however, they bought horses and 
weapons, allied themselves with clans of the Kejs tribe, and attacked and completely pillaged 
the camp of the Kalb at Banat Kejn. ‘Abdalmalek was so angry that upon his order the 
commander al-Haggagz marched upon the transgressors, captured two of their chiefs, and 
despatched them to the Caliph, who had them executed (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Bilak, 1285 
ASH VOly ei Darl Lore 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 738, writes that the spring water wells of Banat Kejn are 
situated within the desert of as-Samawa of the Kalb tribe, and that they are thus named 
because al-Kejn ibn Kuda‘a camped there. In another place (ibid., Vol. 4, p. 219) Jakit says 
that the water of Banat Kejn belongs to the Fezara tribe, whereas Abu-l-Farag (loc. cit.) 
distinetly asserts that the water of Banat Kejn is a possession of the Kalb tribe and that 
many of the clans of that tribe have camped there. — 

Our wells of al-Zén, situated in a district called Riran al-Banat, have preserved both 
the names, Banat as well as Kejn. It is likely that the Fezara, Kalb, and even the Kejn 
tribes have all camped there at different times; for their territories approach each other 
near these wells, and the frontier wells are usually appropriated by the neighbors. If they 
live in peace, all of them camp by the well; if in enmity, only the one of superior power 
ventures there, afterwards claiming ownership. Al-‘Ah, where the Kalb tribe slew many 
men of the Fezara tribe, is a pass leading from east to west through the range of al-Misma’ 
south of the wells of al-Zén. 
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of riders were galloping behind us, and immediately we felt 
a violent blast of wind and were enveloped in a cloud of sand. 
This was the beginning of a sandstorm such as I had seldom 
experienced in the desert. The wind moaned and roared, 
driving clouds of sand in great drifts toward the northeast. 
Upon the level we had been crossing rose waves of sand two 
to five meters high, which surged toward the northeast, rising 
and falling as the violence of the wind fluctuated. Wherever 
the sand encountered an obstacle or a depression it swept 
away the obstacle or filled up the hole and rushed on over 
the leveled plain. What luck that the storm had not caught 
us within the Nefad! We should certainly have perished. And 
what luck that the storm was blowing from the southwest to 
the northeast, thus pushing us ahead! At noon we met herds 
of the Rwala returning from the watering places at al-Gowf. 
During the moments when the wind subsided somewhat we 
learned from the yelling herdsmen that Nawwaf had two days 
before entered al-Gowf and proclaimed himself, in the name 
of his father, master of the oasis and its vicinity — news very 
pleasant to me, for I was certain of finding hospitality and 
protection with him. The poor herdsmen and their camels, 
bound toward the south, could hardly move a step ahead, and 
the animals were growling and wailing and at every particu- 
larly strong blast of wind turning their backs to it. While we 
were talking with the herdsmen, who had stopped for a while, 
the camels spread their hind legs and thrust their fore legs 
forward to gain support against the wind. 

With the wind at our backs, we hastened to the north- 
east at a swift pace. Our mounts themselves, though exhausted 
and hungry, were eager to hurry on, but whenever they slowed 
or shortened their stride we urged them. The sand caused us 
acute pain, physical as well as mental. Our ears, mouths, 
nostrils, and especially our eyes were full of fine grains which 
irritated the sensitive membranes of those organs and caused 
great suffering. Moreover, the fine sand penetrated our gar- 
ments and rubbed against the skin, thus exciting the nerves. 
And al-Gowf was still so far away! 

At last, at five o’clock, we sighted ahead of us a deep 
basin in the stony plain and within the basin the dark green 
heads of palm trees. It was the settlement of Dtmat al- 
Gandalijje, or al-Gowf, lying far below us. We made the de- 
scent through an opening in the rocky cliff and proceeded along 
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the high ‘adobe walls which enclose the palm orchards. Our 
camels took fright at every wall and palm tree and started 
to run when we had to pass a dead camel that lay in the 
road. Presently we were challenged by a soldier with a rifle 


Fic. 34—Nawwat’s kasr at al-Gowf, outside. 


in hand —a sentry, who inquired whither we were going. On 
learning that we sought Nawwaf eben Sa‘lan, he escorted us 
to a high rectangular tower and told us that Nawwaf lived 
within. Compelling our camels to kneel in front of the gate, we 
found ourselves immediately surrounded by the familiar negroes 
and warriors of the Rwala, who greeted me cordially. 


SOJOURN AT AL-GOWF 


The substantial building (kasr) in which Nawwaf resided 
was in the form of a square and was enclosed by a high wall 
reinforced at the southeastern corner by a low rectangular 
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tower (Figs. 34,35), and with another, but much higher, tower 
at the northwestern corner. East of the higher tower was 
a gate, the only entrance through which one gained access 
to a large court. On ‘the eastern and western sides of the 


Fic. 35—Nawwaf’s kasr at al-Gowf, inside. 


court toward the fortification walls were smaller rooms. It 
was possible to climb to the flat roof of the western rooms 
by means of steps at the southwest corner; to the eastern 
roof, however, one could ascend only by scaling the trunk of 
a palm tree. Both roofs were overtopped by the fortification 
wall, the upper part of which was built of adobe. At the 
northwest corner of the court a wide door opened into the 
large rectangular tower, two stories high and reinforced in 
the center by a huge pillar. On the ground floor of this tower 
was a single dark room; against the southwestern corner of 
the room leaned the trunk of a palm tree up which one 
climbed into the first story, and a similar trunk connected 
this story with the second one. From the only room of the 
first story a narrow wicket opened upon the western roof. 
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Both towers, like the ground floor room, had loopholes but 
no windows. Nawwaf came to meet me and led me into the 
ground floor room, where, behind the pillar, flamed a great 
fire. We seated ourselves by it in such a position that we 
could not be seen from the door. 

Nawwaf said he had come to al-Gowf with thirty-five 
soldiers, most of them young negroes, who never laid aside 
their loaded rifles. In the evening there came into the room 
about fifty armed men from al-Gowf, with their chiefs. The 
chiefs took seats at the fire opposite us, their escorts re- 
maining in the yard. At the left, between us and the entrance, 
were stationed fifteen negroes with loaded rifles. Nawwaf did 
not trust the chiefs and, not meaning to be taken by surprise, 
he sat down with me in such a position that the pillar 
intervened between us and the door, thus protecting us from 
any shots that might be fired at us from the yard or from 
the small southwest tower. The chiefs were headed by Zeben 
eben Ka‘ajjed, a man about forty years old, with features 
that reminded me strongly of the physiognomy of the ancient 
Babylonians. He was now the head chief in al-Gowf and as 
such came to invite Prince an-Ntri to take the reins of 
government within the oasis and its vicinity. 

The oasis of al-Gowf, being situated on the southern 
border of northern Arabia, must of necessity maintain good 
relations with the tribe holding sway in that region, if its 
inhabitants are not to be at the mercy of every party of 
raiders and band of robbers. So long as the dominion of Eben 
Rasid was strong and the Rwala friendly to it, Eben RaSid’s 
garrison was able to hold al-Gowf; but as soon as civil war 
began between the members of his family, both Fejsal eben 
Rasid, the last vice-regent of al-Gowf, and Eben Sa‘id invited 
Prince an-Nutri to take possession of the oasis. Having lost 
their master, the inhabitants of Dimat al-Gandalijje and of 
the other settlements began to wage war among themselves. 
Immediately after the flight of the vice-regent Fejsal, Eben 
Ka‘ajjed, chief of the largest district, pronounced himself for 
Eben Sa‘lan and began banishing and robbing his own personal 
enemies, who took refuge in two of the strongest districts, 
Mared and al-Hadne. But there still remained in al-Hadne about 
forty men of Eben RaSid’s garrison, and their commander Eben 
Na‘ame was desirous of capturing al-Gowf for himself. He and 
the chief of the above-named districts, therefore, with the many 
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refugees, united in resistance to Nawwaf, who had joined Eben 
Ka‘ajjed; whereupon the latter, well knowing the impregnabil- 
ity of the two districts occupied by the enemies, advised Naw- 
waf to destroy all the property of his opponents outside of 
Mared and al-Hadne. Nawwaf was to disperse their animals, 
demolish their dwellings, cut down the palms, fill up the wells, 
and through starvation compel his enemies to capitulate. 

I pleaded with Nawwaf to ignore this advice, because by 
obeying he would sacrifice the welfare of al-Gowf for a score 
of years, and I advised him not to negotiate with Eben 
Na‘ame but with the chiefs of Mared and al-Hadne (rd%7-l- 
mared wa rai-l-hadne), as eventually these would have to 
concede that they could not count upon the aid of Eben Rasid 
and hence would be unable to resist the Rwala. Nawwaf 
promised that he would conduct himself according to my 
advice. Before midnight I retired into one of the chambers 
at the western side of the court where I was to sleep, but 
the room was so full of people and of all kinds of small insects 
that rest was impossible. I was glad when the morning star 
rose above the eastern wall. 

Friday, February 5, 1909. After sunrise (temperature at 
7.30: 14.3°C) I went out in front of the gate and surveyed 
the vicinity from a heap of ruins. Soon Nawwaf was beset 
by many of the inhabitants of al-Gowf of all walks of life, 
who implored him to have me come to visit their sick and 
wounded. I was taken through several districts occupied by 
the friends and subjects of Nawwaf. Two of these sections 
were almost completely demolished, the houses deserted, the 
palms scorched, the garden walls undermined. I met men 
rolling before them young palms which they had dug up in 
the gardens of their defeated fellow citizens and purposed to 
plant in their own. The wounded were in a miserable plight, 
with their wounds full of filth and pus, their limbs swollen, 
and all suffering from fever. I learned that already over three 
hundred fighters had been killed and that shooting was still 
in progress. Some of the settlers informed me that at Sak 
Mared there was a stone with a strange writing on it im- 
bedded in a wall, and of course I was eager to see it. No 
sooner, however, had I come out of the gardens into the free 
space between Ma4red and the cliff that hedges in the basin 
on the west than I was greeted by two shots. 

Upon my return I learned from Nawwaf that he had 
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sent a confidential messenger to the chief of Mared. Presently 
the ambassador returned with the message that the inhabitants 
of Mared desired either Nawwaf or ‘Abdallah eben Talal, with 
the negro ‘Amer, to come to them, saying that they would 
entertain them and would arrive at an agreement. Nawwaf 
and ‘Abdallah feared some trickery, however, and so ‘Amer 
went to Mared alone. In the evening he reported to Nawwaf 
that the inhabitants of Mared would recognize him as master 
upon condition that he return to them and to the refugees 
harbored with them all the property Eben Ka‘ajjed had 
appropriated; but the latter objected to the proposal. Replies 
of like nature were received by Nawwaf from his adversaries 
in the other settlements of the basin of al-Giba (or al-Gowf). 

Eben Ka‘ajjed urged Nawwaf that very night to attack 
the gardens of both the districts held by his adversaries and 
to undermine the walls and destroy the palms, which several 
mischievous youths were trying to do. We heard incessant 
shooting, battle cries, and lamentations (temperature at 12: 
15° C3 at 5: 16.5°C). 

After ascertaining the latitude, I ordered Mhammad to 
carry my blanket up to the western roof, but Nawwaf ob- 
jected, warning me that I could easily be struck by a bullet. 
I was so exhausted, however, that I craved rest regardless 
of the danger; but I had barely lain down when the sentries 
about me began to shout an alarm and Nawwaf’s warriors 
immediately occupied both the towers and the roofs, for 
Eben Na‘ame had undertaken an assault in the direction of 
our house. Being repulsed, he repeated the attempt twice 
more during the night. The shots rang in my ears incessantly 
and fighters were running all about me; several bullets even 
clicked upon the stone wall of the large tower. I could not 
sleep, and of course there could be no thought of attempting 
any quiet work. Therefore I arrived at the decision to return 
the following day to Prince an-Ntri. Nawwaf, who was 
anxious to have me close to himself, proposed that I visit 
the settlements of al-Kara, at-Tjér, and Skaka; but, being 
aware that in those places there was a state of turmoil 
similar to that in Dimat al-Gandalijje I postponed the visit 
until another time and prepared to depart. In making this 
decision I was influenced by the fact that there was no 
pasture for my camels in or near al-Gowf and it was not safe 
to let them graze alone fifteen to twenty kilometers away. 


CEA ev 


AL-GOWF TO AL-HAWCGA 


AL-GOWF TO MAJKU: 


Saturday, February 6, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 7: 15°C) several inhabitants of al-Gowf—or al-Jowf, as 
some pronounce it —came to ask me to visit the wounded men 
I had treated the night before. As my baggage was already 
loaded, however, and the wells of Majku‘, where Prince an-Nutri 
was camping, were a good two days distant, I referred them 
to Nawwaf, with whom I had left the proper medicines and 
bandages, and I set out at 8.28 A.M. My negro Frejh remained at 
al-Gowf, and we were escorted by a daring robber of the name 
of Mindil al-Kat‘i. There was no perilous expedition in which 
he would not participate. He undertook raids into foreign 
territories and frequently was absent for months with two 
or three comrades, robbing travelers and cashing the booty. 
He had not saved anything, however, for he was as liberal as 
he was courageous. Nawwaf was sending him to his father, 
an-Niuri, to report on the eastern territories in which the man 
had been roaming for almost five weeks and from which he 
had returned but two days before. Besides other booty, he had 
brought three camels seized from the Kmusa group of the 
Sba‘a tribe. He had attacked three robbers who were members 
of that tribe, had taken their camels from them, and had 
brought them upon their own mounts all the way to al-Gowf. 
The robbers complained to Nawwaf that the assault was 
unjustified because they were friends of the Rwala, but 
Nawwaf asserted that he would keep their camels until their 
co-tribesman, Blejhan, returned to me the camel he stole 
when he left me. 

Ascending from the depression of al-Gowf to the high- 
land of al-Mlajda on the west, we proceeded in a westerly 
direction past numerous holes that seemed like filled-up wells. 
The ground consisted of sandstone, its layers being convoluted 
and forming round, funnel-like cavities about five meters 
in diameter. The center of each cavity was usually half filled 
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with sand, and thus the hole gave the appearance of an 
abandoned well. At nine o’clock the hill “Abd al- Gowf was at 
our right. East from it rose the steep cones of Zisan al-Gowf, 
which are frowned down upon from the north by the high 
cliffs of the basin of al-‘Azraba. Northeast of ‘Abd al-Cieoee 
protruded the spur of az-Zullijje; to the west stretched the 
low, hilly range of ar-Rummamin, terminating in the south- 
west with the long hill of ar-Rammam. South of the latter we 
noted the spur formed by the long ridge Hazm al-Ezare‘; 
while far to the south rose from the pink sand the black 
cone of Raf, from which the precipitous eastern slope of the 
at-Tawil range runs in a half-circle as far as the Hazm al- 
Ezare’. At 11.80 we were in the flat channel Riglet as- Sejh, 
which has its origin north of ar-Rummamin within the broad 
height Zahrat al-Fargijje, as the eastern limit of the stony 
plain of Arz al-Grejmis is called (temperature at 12.30: 
135°C ye 

From 12.32 to 2.25 P. M. our starved camels grazed in 
the plain of al-Litejme. Later we crossed the hilly range of 
al-Gedwa, which is called al-Gejb in its southern portion and 
forms the northern spur of the range of at-Tawil. From 5.10 
to seven o’clock we were busy at the base of the high sand 
drift of ‘Arejz ad-Desm sketching a geographical map of 
the environs, while the camels grazed upon the dry nasi and 
the freshly-sprouting sobot. We then continued our journey 
over the slope Zahart al--Akab and encamped at 9.10 in a 
small dip overgrown with zamrdn. Unable to fall asleep, 
I thought about the many raiding parties and traders’ cara- 
vans that throughout the ages have been treading the place 
at which we lodged that night. From the earliest periods trans- 
port routes have led thence to the oasis of Dimat al-Gandalijje 
in the east, to the depression of Sirhan in the northwest, and 
to the oasis of Tejma in the south. 

Sunday, February 7, 1909. Setting out at 6.53 (temper- 
ature at 6.30: 2.5°C), we proceeded in the undulating region ~ 
of al-Gedajeb, south of the long, low scarp of Hazm al-Ksas, 
which forms the southern edge of the highland of al- Grejmis. 
At 8.42 we swerved toward the west-northwest into a district 
where zamrdn was growing. At 9.30 we sighted at the right 
of the road twenty-two vultures feasting on the carcass of 
a dead camel. The ground was becoming covered deeper and 
deeper with sand. At ten o’clock we had at our right two 
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round, evenly shaped hills called an-Nhejdejn. In the vicinity 
we found growing arta, ‘dder, msa‘, kasba’, ‘arfeg, metndn, 
‘alka, and nasi, upon which the camels grazed from 10.16 
until 12.15 (temperature at 11.30: 18.2°C). 

Thence we rode on through the district of Rwéta Gerad, 
upon which are scattered low sand hills. At 3.40 we had at 
the left the gray hills Tlal az-Zajed surrounding the wells of 
Majka‘, toward which we turned in a southwesterly direction. 
The traveling was not very easy, for we had to go round many 
of the dunes and sand hills, and such delays prevented our 
arriving at the wells until five o’clock (temperature at 5.10: 
20.8°C). 

Sighting a large camp near the wells, we rejoiced in the 
assumption that it was the camp of Prince an-Niari as well 
as in the anticipation of rest for ourselves and our animals. 
Our camels strode at a swift pace toward the camp, but the 
first herdsman we met disappointed us by saying: “An-Ntri 
migrated today toward Kulban Mléh.” He had, then, left in 
the direction whence we had just come to al-Gowf, whereas 
I supposed that he was going east of the neighborhood of 
Skaka, as Nawwaf had assured me he would. 


MAJKU: TO AL-HAWGA 


Watering our camels and filling our bags at the wells, 
which here are more than twenty meters deep, we set out 
at six o’clock southward after the Prince. For about an hour 
we trudged in a sandy region, but later, upon our entrance 
into the desolate, somber plain of al-Bsajta, we urged our 
camels to a quicker pace. The icy southwest wind hindered 
us, however, by blowing at full force into our faces. I wanted 
to stop, but nowhere was there a bush to be seen and hence 
no pasture for the camels or fuel for ourselves. It was not 
until 11.20 that we discovered a few dry bushes of rimt, 
which we decided to use for fuel in the morning; so we 
encamped by them. 

Monday to Thursday, February 8 to 11, 1909. During 
Monday night we heard the barking of dogs and growling 
of camels: evidently the Prince’s camp was close by. Leav- 
ing at 6.18 A. M. we sighted camels grazing upon the crest 
of al-Knejfdat, and at 6.58 we were at the Prince’s tent. 
I was greeted on all sides and an-Niari said: 
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“Al-hamdu lilladh, brother, that he hath directed thee 
hither alive and well! Thou undertakest raids the like of which 
even thy present companion Mindil has not ventured upon.” 

After rendering the Prince a concise account of my jour- 
ney and information about the pastures through which we 
had passed, I inquired his reason for marching into a region 
so unfriendly and unsafe and asked why he did not go east. 
He replied that even in the east it had not rained until 
recently and that he must wait until the local pastures were 
replenished. Moreover, the southern districts were not likely 
to be too inhospitable, for two Sararat had assured him that 
he could find rich pasture north as well as south of the wells 
of al-Hawga and Mléh and therefore he would encamp at 
Mléh. When I repeated that I had found no pasture north 
of these wells and that our camels had not eaten fresh grass 
until we reached al-Bwejbijje, he replied that in that case 
we should encamp at al-Hawga, sending our herds thence to 
pasture at al-Bwejbijje under the care of Eben Krejtan, whose 
brother was accompanying us. 

Naser told me that our herdsman Mufazzi had been shot 
by a Rwejli, but that the bullet hit merely the fleshy part 
of the calf of his leg. 

After all the tents had been loaded, I remounted my 
camel at 7.47 and rode with the Prince at the head of the 
migrating tribe. I wondered at his youthful appearance: he 
had dyed black his eyelashes, beard, and hair and was dressed 
in a new garment. Later I learned that only two or three days 
previously he had divorced his wife, the mother of Sa‘td and 
al-Hafagi, and immediately afterward had married her sister 
who was sixteen years younger. Nobody except his nearest re- 
latives and slaves knew of the marriage; he had not celebrated 
the event and there had been no feast. To the divorced wife 
and her son Sa‘id he gave a tent (up to that time the abode 
of Hmar and his family), ordered it to be pitched close to his, 
and he visited the woman and his son just as he did the 
others. He told me that a courier had come with letters from 
Eben Sa‘tid urging him to occupy al-Gowf and advising him 
that all the chiefs of the Sammar, except two, were asking for 
peace and promising to pay him tribute. At 2.47 we encamped 
in the dell Habb al-Gemal, northwest of Obérez az-Zijan. 

On Tuesday we set out at eight o’clock in the morning. 
I had been so busy chatting with the Prince at a small fire 
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that we did not mount our animals until the camp was aban- 
doned. A short distance from us two men were at work dig- 
ging a grave for their, brother, who had been sick a long 
time and had died while they were putting him upon a camel 
that morning. Their herd and the camels with the tent and 
other supplies were already gone, but his corpse was lying 
there upon the ground. Two camels carrying women’s litters 
were kneeling by it, while two more were hitched by the 
reins to some stakes near by. Two women sat by the dead, 
his mother and his wife, both weeping quietly. When the 
grave was about forty centimeters deep the men lowered the 
body into it, covered it with sand, and over the sand strewed 
gunpowder, for the Rwala hold that the smell of gunpowder 
protects a corpse by frightening away hyenas that might 
molest it. On finishing the sad work, the men got upon their 
saddles and the women into the litters and rode swiftly after 
the migrating tribe without once turning back toward their 
dead. Except for them, no one had accompanied the dead 
brother to his resting place; yet he had been a brave warrior 
and a liberal host. The true Bedouin has an aversion for the 
dead, even though the deceased be his own father. 

“What good has the tribe from the dead? That we all 
must die, we know; why then should we sadden our life by 
looking at the dead?” reasoned the Prince. 

We encamped at 2.40 P.M. in the sand desert of al-‘Arejz. 
The next morning, Wednesday, we started at 7.20 A.M., but 
the laden camels advanced so slowly and we had to encircle 
drifts and pits so often that at 2.15 P.M. we pitched our tents 
while still in the sand. On Thursday we left at 7.32 A.M., at 
9.10 reached the plain of al-H0g, and proceeded towards the 
wells of al-Hawga, where we arrived at 3.35 P.M. 


SOJOURN AT PRINCE AN-NURI’S CAMP, AL-HAWGA 


Within the basin of al-Hawga water can be found by 
digging. It is not spring water, but underground rain water, 
which flows into the wells — slowly filling them to sixty 
centimeters at the most. Some of the wells are two meters 
deep, others as deep as fifteen meters. The deepest ones hold 
the most water, for the shallow ones soon become clogged 
and must be cleaned out every year. Early in the afternoon 
the Prince had sent two slaves ahead to seize the three best 
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wells for him. The same was done by ‘Adtb eben Megwel, 
whose father years ago had cleaned out the deepest filled-up 
well and who could therefore claim that it belonged to his 
family. The other Bedouins likewise hastened to the wells to 
seize this or that one and pitch their tents near it. A shallow 
rain water well which becomes clogged and is yearly cleaned 
and deepened is called ‘akla. 

Soon after an-Niari had designated the location for his 
tent there returned to him the slaves whom he had sent to 
seize for his tribe the other wells in the vicinity, in order 
that the camels of his men might be watered at Msas al- 
Mowt, Hdagan, and Mléh. The Hlese clan of the Sararat 
sent messengers to him with an offer to watch his camels 
upon their own pastures. The brother of the chief Eben 
Krejtan always rode behind the Prince and did not dare to 
sit near a fire by which he was sitting or to speak in his 
presence; yet Solejman eben Krejtan was the richest and 
proudest warrior of his tribe. But he was only a raven, while 
an-Nuri was an eagle. 

Friday to Monday, February 12 to 15, 1909. During these 
four days I barely left my round tent, for I was busy re- 
writing the account of my last expedition. The Prince came 
every day to see how I fared. Early Friday morning our 
camels were sent to pasture at al-Bwejbijje and did not return 
to be watered until Monday evening. Saturday there came to 
the Prince about thirty fighters, offering to accompany him 
upon the contemplated raid. He sent them back, however, 
postponing the day of the raid; whereat one of them exclaimed 
indignantly: 

“Well, he cannot part from his young wife!” An-Nari 
told me, however, that his summons had not yet reached all 
his clans. 

On Friday and Saturday a torrid temperature prevailed 
(on Friday, temperature at 7.30: 6.2°C; at 2.45: 17.5°C; at 
4.30: 18.3°C; on Saturday at 7.30: 10.8°C; at 1.30: 26.8° C; 
at 6:45 7220.2 aye 

On Sunday we witnessed a terrific storm with a display 
of lightning in the east-northeast, whence came also the faint 
rumble of thunder. On Monday it turned considerably cooler 
(temperature at 7: 3° C; at 2: 18.5° C; at 5.80; 15°C), 

On Saturday and Sunday morning the chiefs of the 
various Sararat clans arrived to greet the Prince and offer 
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their services. He dealt with them haughtily, hardly noticing 
them the entire afternoon but letting them sit alone in his 
tent while he entertained himself in my large tent with his 
head slave Hmar and the scribe Gwad. He would not enter 
my small tent for fear of its “evil smell,’ which had been 
caused by the overturn of my bottle of iodine while I was 
bandaging my herdsman’s wound. Indeed, an-Ndari was so 
afraid of it that he even asked me quite seriously if the smell 
would not cause the wounds of his older fighters to reopen. 
Wounded and sick Bedouins fear nothing as much as an “evil 
smell.””’ That is why they pull their kerchiefs up over their 
noses, stuff their nostrils, and even press them tight with 
their fingers when approached by a person whose scent is 
unfamiliar to them. I had taken with me into the desert 
several boxes of perfumed soaps for gifts to women. These 
were contained in a large bag, which emitted an odor so 
fragrant as we marched along that, in order to escape harm, 
the Bedouins used to dodge the camel that carried the bag. 
Still, everybody wanted a piece of that soap, and Nawwaf 
begged me to send several boxes of it to al-Gowf, that he 
might distribute it among the wives and the daughters of the 
settlers. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, February 16 and 17, 1909. An- 
Nari announced to me that on Thursday, February 18, he 
was going to undertake a raid, but he failed to tell me against 
what tribe. It was rumored that he was likely to attack the 
Htejm, but nobody knew anything for certain. He was, how- 
ever, to pass by the settlement of Tejma; therefore he invited 
me to accompany him. 

“Thou hast undertaken a raid against us with Al Fajez 
of the tribe Beni Sahr,” he laughed, “hence I think thou 
shouldst accompany me against my enemies.” 

Thinking that I might be able to work at Tejma and ex- 
plore the territory south of Zel‘ al-Rnejm, I readily promised 
to go along. The reports of the events in Tejma were contra- 
dictory. Solejman eben Krejtan reported that a civil war 
prevailed there, whereas only last Sunday a Sarari had 
arrived at our camp from the south, bringing the news that 
‘Abdarrahman, the vice-regent of Eben Rasid, had been driven 
out from Tejma and that Eben Rumman was now in control. 
As the latter was personally acquainted with an-Nuri, I could 
count with certainty upon being cordially received by him. 
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Wishing to make a geographical map of the district 
through which we were to pass on the raid, I summoned an 
older Kwéébi who had been camping several years with the 
Weld Slejman and Weld ‘Ali and was acquainted with the 
local topography. The Kwaébe camping with the Rwala had 
rebelled against Prince Fahad, who asked an-Nuri to discipline 
them. An-Nutri had subjugated them and as a punishment 
had dispossessed them of many herds of camels, whereupon 
most of them went over to the DahamSe and ‘Amarat tribes. 
The Kwéébi, my informer, had also moved to the region of 
the Euphrates at Kerbela and had come from there only a 
short time ago; therefore he was in a position to give me 
news about the districts between Hajbar and Tejma and even 
about the vicinity of the cities of Kerbela and an-Negef. He 
smoked incessantly an ill-smelling tobacco in a curious short 
pipe, called biz — a combination of half an alum pipe and 
a piece of a hare’s calf-bone. His original short pipe, sebil, 
having broken at the bottom of the bowl where the nicotine 
settles, he had substituted for the broken part a piece of a 
hare’s bone, sticking it into the break in the bowl and sewing 
round it a piece of hide to prevent it from shifting and to 
keep the smoke from escaping. He held the bone in his mouth 
and stuffed the rest of the pipe with tobacco (on Tuesday, 
temperature at 7.30: 8°C; at 1.20: 20°C; at 6: 13.2°C). 

On Wednesday toward evening twelve fighters of the 
Weld Slejman came to the Prince to settle various contro- 
versies that had arisen between their tribe and the Rwala. 
Evidently they were apprehensive lest the Prince meant to 
attack them. Late that evening Gwad, the Prince’s scribe, 
came to request me, in the Prince’s name, to deposit in his 
tent all the rifles and revolvers that I did not intend to take 
along on the raid, because after the departure of the Prince 
upon the warlike excursion there would remain in the camp 
only two rifles, Nawwaf having carried with him many 
weapons and the remainder being needed for the raid. I 
informed the scribe that I should have only one rifle and 
one revolver to leave and that I should claim those whenever 
I needed them. The Prince having agreed to that condition, 
I handed the pieces over to him. An-Ntri desired to have my 
weapons and was always scheming to secure them under some 
pretense (temperature at 7.30: 9.5°C; at 1.80: 23.3° C; at 6: 
LER2YGN 
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Thursday, February 18, 1909. We were all in readiness 
to depart upon the raid and merely awaited the Prince’s 
command to mount the camels. An-Nuri, however, was in 
close negotiations with the Weld Slejman and did not come 
out of his tent until ten o’clock, when he curtly commanded: 
“The mount camels to pasture.”’ The raid was off! Inquiring 
the reason, I found that he had intended to attack the Htejm 
and upon his return the Weld Slejman also, but that he had 
become reconciled with the latter and therefore had no reason 
for preying upon their herds. He said he had been unable to 
learn anything reliable about the whereabouts of the Htejm 
and the Arabs of Sirhan abu Sama. Some claimed that both 
were encamped south of al-‘Ela, others looked for them in 
the vicinity of Hajbar, and still others maintained that they 
were located in the upper portion of the valley of ar-Rma’. 
In consideration of all this, the Weld Slejman were requested 
to make inquiries as to their precise location and to advise 
him within eight days, at which time he would decide whether 
to march upon them or not. 

One of the warriors of the Weld Sliman — as the name 
of the Weld Slejman is also pronounced — came into my tent 
to invite me to accompany him, saying that he would conduct 
me safely to al-Medina, Hajbar, and Hajel. When I asked him 
if he was friendly with all the clans of the Sararat, Htejm, 
and Sammar, he replied that he was acquainted with most 
of them, living at peace with some and waging war with 
others. 

“Then thou wouldst dread to lead me through the pastures 
of the clan with whom thou art at war,” I answered, and went 
to the Prince to seek advice. An-Nutri said that it would doubt- 
less be better for me to wait eight more days and accompany 
him on the raid than to forsake my men and my baggage 
and go forth into the unknown with a man who was incapable 
of bringing me where he promised. I decided to wait. 

I was very anxious to leave immediately for the east, in 
order to explore that part of the desert and to finish my map 
of the country; but of course under the circumstances it was 
advisable to wait. As the district from the range of at-Tawil 
in the west as far as the wells of al-Hzal and as-Sammit in 
the east had recently been favored with abundant rains, and 
in the last two weeks, according to hearsay, it had rained 
there twice more, Prince an-Ndri wished to migrate thither 
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with his clan as soon as his herds had exhausted the grazing 
in the district of al-Hunfa. After we were encamped at al- 
Hzal I could undertake the trip north into the eastern half 
of the desert with greater facility and should be exposed to 
less danger than if I were to venture there alone with only 
a guide; for on my way from al-Hunfa to the east I should 
have to travel constantly along the boundaries of the various 
clans of the Sammar and ap- 
proach the pastures of the az- 
Zefir tribe. All these were ene- 
mies of the Rwala and therefore 
of me also. Besides, it was en- 
tirely impossible for me to se- 
cure at al-Hunfa any guide who 
could protect me from all the 
clans of the Sammar. 

Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 19 and 20, 1909. These two 
days I spent collecting infor- 
mation about the regions east 
and northeast of al-Gowf, work- 
ing on the geographical sketch 
map, making corrections accord- 
ing to the accounts of various 
informants, and supplementing 

Fic. 36——‘Awde al-Kwétbi. them whenever possible. 

On Saturday six fighters 

brought home all the riding 

camels of Nawwaf’s band and said that Nawwaf begged his 
father to encamp either in or near the oasis of al-Gowf and 
thus to augment Nawwaf’s prestige by his presence. Nawwaf’s 
difficulties in al-Gowf seemed to be increasing daily. “Awde 
al-Kwécbi (Fig. 36), my old acquaintance and informant, who 
had just arrived from al-Gowf, told me that many of Naw- 
waf’s adherents had gone over to his opponents, unable to 
withstand the arrogance and penuriousness of Eben Ka‘ajjed ~ 
any longer; that the enemy was making attacks on Nawwaf 
nightly, so that he could not leave his house and was suffering 
from lack of food; and finally that Nawwaf begged him to 
describe his misery to his father and move him to march to 
al-Gowf. But an-Niri procrastinated. It seemed to me as if 
he mistrusted his son and was jealous of him. He pretended 
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to me to be awaiting an answer from the Weld Slejman and 
also the return of his messenger to Eben Sa‘td; but the negro 
preparing his coffee said: 

“He does not attend to anything but his young wife and 
his fur coat, which he likes to lie on.” (Temperature at 7: 4° C; 
Bie 0s 16.5..G51at5.15: 14.6° C.) 

Sunday to Friday, February 21 to 26, 1909. Sunday morning 
Mindil al-Kat‘i arrived from al-Gowf bringing to the Prince 
a written as well as a verbal plea from Nawwaf to send him 
food and money. An-Niri had the written message read to 
him in my tent and he listened to the verbal account there; 
but he did nothing. 

On Monday afternoon four couriers of the chief Al ‘“Awagi 
of the Weld Slejman arrived, reporting that they had liberated 
(fakkaw) the camels of the Nsejr clan. This clan had been 
attacked by the Sammar led by Eben Rméal and had lost 
almost all their herds. On their return the victorious Sammar 
paid a visit to the camp of the chief Al “Awagi, with whom 
they lived at peace. The chief, noticing upon the camels the 
brands of the Nsejr clan, which is affiliated with the Rwala, 
with whom he had just negotiated a new peace, immediately 
requested Eben Rmal to return the stolen herds or else the 
Rwala could accuse him (Al ‘Awagi) of violation of the treaty 
for having rendered hospitality to their enemies, the Sammar. 
- Eben Rmal refused, whereupon a fight ensued in which he was 
routed. The Weld Slejman accordingly returned the liberated 
herds to the Nsejr clan, but Eben Rmal declared war against 
them. 

On Monday Trad eben Sattam came to me with a com- 
plaint about ‘Abdallah eben Talal. The latter, he said, had 
taken unto himself as wife a daughter of an-Nuri, who 
complained of bad treatment at his hands and deserted him 
and now dwelt in the tent of her father, refusing to return 
to her husband. ‘Abdallah was therefore seeking another 
wife. He had fallen in love with the sister of Trad and on 
Sunday came to him to ask for her hand, since Trad now 
stood to her in the place of her dead father. As the girl did 
not care for ‘Abdallah, however, Trad refused to give his 
consent; whereupon ‘Abdallah declared that he had reserved 
the girl for himself and would not permit her to marry 
anyone else, asserting that as her nearest relative he had the 
first right to her. 
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For several days an-Niari’s tent had also been occupied 
by another of his daughters, a slender girl about seventeen 
years of age, with diseased eyes. In her girlhood she had 
married Fares, the son of Prince Fahad, but after the latter’s 
assassination she escaped from her husband and established 
herself in the tent of her father. While we were camping 
at Dmejr she had married Misref eben Kurdi, but she had 
deserted him only five days before and refused to return to 
him despite the pressure brought to bear by her father and 
the pleas of Misref, who loved her dearly. 

On Tuesday evening Eben Durmi, who had been camping 
east of the rain well MSas aS-Subeée, came with a communi- 
cation from the Weld Slejman to the effect that the Arabs 
of Abu Sama had departed toward the west into the volcanic 
district of al-‘Awérez, and that the Htejm were watering 
their herds at the wells in the valley of al-Glasi in Hajbar. 
Delivery of a more detailed and accurate report was promised 
within the next few days through some Sulejmani (on Tues- 
day, temperature. at 8: 17.2°C;. at 12.30: 28.2° C; at 5.80; 
ree OD 

At noon on Wednesday another messenger from Nawwaf 
arrived. He said there was no doubt that Hmutd eben Subhan 
had perished by poison. He it was who saved the boy Sa‘ad, a 
son of ‘Abdal‘aziz, and had escaped with Sa‘td and his mother, 
who was Hmid’s sister, to al-Medina, whence he returned in 
the summer of 1908, killed Prince Sa‘ttd eben Rasid, and 
proclaimed as prince his ward Sa‘td. It was he also who 
contrived to preserve the remnants of the former domain of 
Eben RaSsid, and from him salvation was expected by all the 
settlers. At the instigation of his ambitious brother Zamel, 
he had been poisoned two months ago, it was said, but his 
death was kept secret and the report was spread that he 
was seriously ill. But now that at last the truth had become 
generally known, the people were the more inclined to join 
either Eben Sa‘td or Eben Sa‘lan. Nawwaf said that the 
chiefs of Mared and al-Hadne at al-Gowf were again negotiat- ~ 
ing with him and that he had also received more favorable 
news from Skaka. Scheming to intimidate his opponents into 
submission, he again appealed to his father to march to al- 
Gowf and encamp for several days in the vicinity of the 
city. He commended the pasture south and southeast of the 
oasis, Saying that the eastern boundary of the Neftd, called 
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al-Labbe, had been well moistened and promised abundant 
pasturage. 

On Wednesday afternoon I made a trip to Sdad umm 
Kar, the eastern saddle of the tabular hill Kart umm Kar 
(Figs. 37, 38, 39), where the Rwala hunters wished to show 
me a large cave which I had not been able to find. I had, 
however, found several blossoming plants and a variety of 
minerals. The softer layers of the slopes abound in caves 
in which the Sararat hide stores of which they are not in 
immediate need. For this concealed property of the Sararat 
the Rwala, men and women, adults and children, daily searched, 
taking whatever they found. I had discovered several stones 
with crude images of camels, gazelles, and ibexes and even 
one of a lion; but I had hunted in vain for inscriptions. That 
afternoon one of my companions maintained that he had seen 
a herd of twelve ibexes; whereupon thirty men set out to hunt 
in the evening but returned Thursday afternoon worn out 
and empty-handed. 

A strong west wind blew constantly during the night. 
Several times it turned into the northeast and damaged many 
of the tents. Those of the Prince, of Hmar abu ‘Awwad, and of 
several others were blown down, but their tenants nevertheless 
continued to sleep calmly under the upset roofs. Not until the 
gale blew such a mass of sand upon the roof that they could 
not breathe had the women crawled out, shaken off the sand, 
and disappeared again under the canvas. 


VISIT OF ‘AWDE ABU TAJEH 


From morning till evening I was occupied with studies 
in folklore, in which I was assisted by Hmar abu ‘Awwad, 
Mindil al-Kat‘i, and the Prince. The latter advised me Friday 
morning that we should not undertake a raid but that on 
Sunday we should march to the vicinity of al-Gowf. The same 
day about three o’clock six camel riders dismounted in front 
of his tent. They were ‘Awde abu Tajeh, head chief of the 
tribe of al-Hwétat, and his retinue. Toward evening the Prince 
ordered a fat camel to be slaughtered for the guests. Al- 
though he had openly and explicitly forbidden anybody to 
dare take any of the flesh, nevertheless half of the camel 
was gone even before the animal was skinned. The meat was 
appropriated by the slaves and the suwnnd* (blacksmiths). 
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Fia. 37 


Fia. 38 


Fic. 37—Kart umm Kir from an-Nitri’s camp at al-Hawga. 


Fic. 38—Looking northeast along the slopes of Kart umm Kar. 
(Continuation to right of Fig. 37.) 
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Saturday, February 27, 1909. The Prince’s scribe came 
to me in the morning with the request that I examine the 
wounded arm of his guest, “‘Awde; so I went to the tent of 
the Prince where ‘Awde showed me his bandaged right arm. 
He had assaulted the Htejm and had robbed them of several 
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herds of camels; but as he was returning he encountered 
near the range of al-Misma’ a Sammar raiding party whose 
commander Fajed eben Rejfi shattered his right elbow in the 
battle that ensued. This incident had occurred fifty-two days 
before. The wound had drawn together on the surface, but 
the arm remained swollen and stiff, and in five places deep 
scars were visible where he had seared the limb with hot iron. 
These operations had been of no avail, however, and he com- 
plained that the arm was exceedingly painful, especially at 
night. I invited him into my tent, applied the proper remedy, 
bandaged the limb, and instructed him how to attend to it. 
Then I talked with him of my projected visit to the oasis 
of Tejma and the burial ground of al-Mgenne, questioning 
him as to the events in Tejma and about the Arabs camping 
in the neighborhood. As he wished me to stay with him fora 
longer period to treat his arm, he proposed that I accompany 
him first to his camp and thence with his men to Tejma, 
at which place, he said, I could arrive in two nights. As Prince 
an-Nuri agreed to the proposition, I decided to seize the oppor- 
tunity and began to prepare the necessary instruments and 
supplies in order that we might depart early the next day. 
Toward eleven o’clock the strong west wind began to 
blow again, carrying clouds of sand with it and overturning 
several tents. Even within my round tent, closed tightly on 
all sides and stuffed from within, the fine sand lay in places 
as much as three centimeters deep. The Prince paid me a 
visit and inquired how I liked the camel meat he had sent 
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me. I thanked him for the bone, and asked his pardon for 
not being able to thank him for the meat, as I had received 
hardly half a rotol (1.28 kilogram) of it. He declared that 
immediately after the fore part of the camel had been skinned 
he had sent me the entire front leg, and he could not under- 
stand, any more than I could, how all the meat had dis- 
appeared from the leg on the way from his tent to mine, the 
intervening distance being only thirty-four paces. 

In the evening I again spoke with ‘Awde and learned 
that ‘Abdarrahman, Eben RaSid’s vice-regent, had once more 
penetrated with a troop of negroes into the oasis of Tejma and 
ousted Eben Rumman. This was unpleasant news to both an- 
Nuri and me, for we were in doubt as to how ‘Abdarrahman 
would treat me and my companions. ‘Awde was of the opinion 
that he would not be bold enough to repudiate me, but thought 
he might detain me in Tejma as a hostage. He was, for the 
present, absolute master of Tejma; but he was aware how 
untenable his position was and was seeking to secure himself. 
Had an-Nuri gone to Tejma with an array of raiders, or had 
he encamped near it, I could have depended with more certainty 
upon the continuity of my work. After the Rwala had left for 
the north, however, ‘Abdarrahman would be likely to utilize 
his immediate advantage. 

These considerations prompted an-Nuri to try to dissuade 
me from taking the journey to Tejma. He was confident that 
a better opportunity would present itself later, perhaps after 
Nawwaf had captured the oasis and an-Nutri had appointed 
him as vice-regent over it. Reluctantly I had to agree with 
the arguments of an-Nuari and cancel my journey with “‘Awde. 
He alone could not protect me, nor could Eben Rasid, because 
‘Abdarrahman defied the present acting minister, Zamel eben 
Subhan, and was plotting to usurp control over Tejma. ‘Awde 
said that the chief Al Fezir of the Weld ‘Ali tribe intended to 
join the Rwala and march with them to al-Labbe and al-Hamad 
because of lack of pasture in his territory southwest of Tejma, 
and the Prince likewise had been advised about this by the 
Weld ‘Ali. Taking all this into consideration, they thought it 
probable that, after finishing my work in the eastern part of 
the desert, I would have an opportunity in the early summer 
to leave with Al FeZir for the southwest, visit Tejma and his 
territory, and perhaps return to Damascus from al-‘Ela’ or 
Medajen Saleh. By that time, they said, Allah would decide 
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who the master of Tejma was to be (temperature at 6.45: 
Poetaseetal 2 25.2°°C: at 5.30: 20.2° C). 

Sunday to Tuesday, February 28 to March 2, 1909. An- 
Nuri announced that we should remain at the same camping 
ground several more days, because he could not leave his 
esteemed guest and ally ‘Awde abu Tajeh, who had come to 
pay him a visit. As a matter of fact, “‘Awde had really come 
to demand that the Rwala should return to him several camels 
which they had taken from his wife and her escorts. He said 
that his wife, the daughter of Eben Rmal, chief of one of the 
Sammar tribes, with which he had iong been friendly, had 
set out with several slaves upon a visit to her mother and 
relatives among the Sammar. Upon her return she was 
accompanied by a few of her friends to the district of al- 
Hug, where they encountered a raiding party of the Rwala, 
who were engaged in warfare with the Sammar, and who 
made an assault upon the retinue of ‘Awde’s wife, robbed the 
Sammar of everything they had, and took away the best riding 
camels from two slaves. 

On Monday afternoon the camp reverberated with the 
joyous shouts (zardrit) of the women; for Dlejjel eben Megwel, 
considered dead for some time, had returned. Thirty-two days 
before with thirty-eight companions he had undertaken a raid 
against the Aslam tribe of the Sammar camping at the south- 
eastern border of al-Labbe. They had surprised a smaller 
clan and captured four herds with numerous young ones. As 
the young ones could not hurry with the old camels, the 
party was compelled to go slowly. During the first and second 
nights they all kept watch with weapons in their hands, 
fearing an attack from the pursuing Sammar; but the third 
night, thinking themselves secure, they all lay down and the 
watches fell asleep. Before sunrise the Sammar overtook and 
surrounded them, leaving them no choice but to surrender 
without resistance. Only a few succeeded in escaping upon 
riding camels; the rest were captured and among them the 
leader (‘azid), Dlejjel. In the morning the Sammar divested 
them of all their garments and rode away with the booty, 
leaving them to their fate. Several perished of thirst; the 
rest wandered about in different directions until Dlejjel was 
discovered by two Slejb and brought by them to the settlement 
of al-Kara, where he found refuge in the house of the chief 
Zaher eben Selim. He had known Zaher for several years and 
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had fallen in love with his sister Zeba’, but her father had 
refused to grant his consent to their marriage. Upon reaching 
al-Kara with the Slejb he learned that the father had died 
a short time before; whereupon he asked her brother for the 
hand of his beloved. Zaher consented and Dlejjel immediately 
married the girl. Seven days later he set out to al-Gowf and 
thence with a camel trader to his tent in our camp. He was 
the only child of his widowed mother, who reveled in joy 
over his return; and his paternal uncle immediately slaugh- 
tered a camel, as he had promised Allah he would, should 
Dlejjel return alive and well. 

On Tuesday I rode with Dawgan, the son of Hmar, upon 
the Prince’s wounded horse to the southern rocks to search for 
blossoming plants. It was not an easy undertaking as the horse 
dropped every moment and we could not get very far from 
the camp lest we be robbed; besides, within a distance of five 
to ten kilometers south of the wells everything had been 
grazed off. In the almost inaccessible gulches, however, the 
plants ahhejm, bahatri, tarba, grajba (or lossejz), gamba, 
hazar (or al-hméra), hamma@, hrit, hzdma, homsdn, drejhme, 
Sikkara, suffdra, and makr were undisturbed; therefore we 
returned with a fair quantity of specimens. 


CHAPTER VII 
AL-HAWGA TO HIST AT-TOR 


AL-HAWGA TO BURK AS-SA‘TRA 


Wednesday to Tuesday, March 2 to 9, 1909 (temperature 
on Wednesday at 6.30: 2°C). The rain wells of al-Hawéga con- 
tained very little water and in most of them that little was 
salty and bitter; only two of them had fresh water. Since the 
Prince had announced on Saturday that we were to migrate, 
camels were constantly being brought to the wells to be water- 
ed and as we should not reach water again until six to nine 
days later, the Arabs were bringing their bags to fill. Thus, 
when our herdsman Mufazzi returned with the camels on 
Tuesday evening, there was water left in only one of the 
wells and that was surrounded by the camels of the Prince. 
His herdsmen permitted my animals to come to the water 
upon his explicit order, and before the beasts had satisfied 
their thirst most of the Arabs were gone with their tents 
and baggage. 

The Prince sat by me until all my property (helle) was 
loaded. At ten o’clock we started northeastward. While still 
far off, we noticed that the pack camels of the Prince were 
prancing and stamping as if they were frightened, and we 
soon knew the reason why. Upon a steep path that led from 
the basin of al-Hawga to a height, one of them had been 
pulled down by his own load and had broken his left hind 
leg. Although the slaves had relieved him of the burden, they 
could not remove him from the narrow path, on the left of 
which rose a precipitous cliff while on the right gaped an 
abyss about thirty meters deep. They were unable to pull him 
upward and they had too much pity for the wounded beast, 
which was emitting heart-rending lamentations, to force him 
downward. There was no alternative but to end his misery 
on the spot, skin him, disjoint the carcass, and carry the 
chunks of meat up to where they could be loaded upon other 
animals. Unable to compel the rest of the camels to pass their 
crippled, groaning partner, the slaves sought another path 
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and brought the camels up one by one. We went ahead of 
them and encamped at three o’clock north of Kart al-Honsor, 
at the southern edge of the sandy salient al-‘Arejz. 

On Thursday at 7.20 A. M. we started on our day’s journey 
through the sandy desert, and at five o’clock in the afternoon 


Fic. 40—A ka‘ara in the Nefitd. 


the Prince selected a camp site in a spacious hollow (ka‘ara) 
(Fig. 40) (temperature at 6 A. M.: 3.8°C; at 4 P. M.: 19.8°C). 

On Friday the migration began at 6.50 A. M. in a north- 
easterly direction between al-‘Arejz and the at-Tawil range, 
passing to the right of Obérez az-Zijan and Zel* al-Barde. 
These mountains consist of bare rocks, dark gray and almost 
black, and through them extends the deep se%b of al-Barde 
within which are the small rain wells Temajel al-Barde. Far- 
ther to the east we noted among the rocks of al-Barde and 
al-Klah the wide rift of Ri* al-Mu‘aj. At two o’clock we had on 
our right the half-filled well Zelib Hedagan, and at 2.15 P.M. 
we encamped upon a prolonged, stony swell. 

On Saturday we resumed our journey at six o’clock and 
at 8.20 reached the hills of al-Bawa’, which connect. the at- 
Tawil range with the Neftiid. Being partly covered with sand, 
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these hills glisten red and black in the rays of the rising sun. 
At this place we were joined by several men of the Durm4n 
clan of the Rwala, who-told us of having been attacked a few 
days before by a raiding band of the Sammar. They said 
their small camp (feviz) was occupied by only four men, the 


Fic. 41—Sandstone rocks of al-Kdérijje. 


rest having gone in quest of booty; hence the Sammar easily 
captured their herds. When, however, the enemy fell also upon 
the tents, intending to take them as well, all the women became 
belligerent. Arming themselves with tent poles, they defended 
their property and killed several of the Sammar. They were, 
of course, aided in the combat by the four men, who had hid- 
den in the neighboring brush, from which they fired upon 
the assailants. The men described the fight to us in minute 
detail, showing us the bushes where they had lain, weapons 
in hand, and the spot where the women had beaten to death 
one of the aggressors. They did not show us his grave, for 
he remained unburied, a prey to rapacious animals and carniv- 
orous birds. Only the gnawed-off skull was lying near by. 
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In course of time the entire eastern half of the hills of 
al-Bawa’ will become the prey of the Neftiid. The sandstone 
rocks are already disappearing under the sands, with which 
the wind slowly though persistently covers their western, 
northern, and eastern sides and forms drifts, sand hills, and 
hollows (ka‘ar) just as in the neighboring ‘Arejz. 

After eleven o’clock we left al-Bawa’ and entered the 
hilly district of al-Bowlijjat and the range at-Tawil. From 
11.38 until 12.20 the Prince and I scoured the vicinity through 
our binoculars, seeking grazing camels or a camp; for neither 
the Arabs nor even the Prince’s relatives had any water and 
the Prince wished to obtain it from a camp, at least for use 
in his own tent. At length I sighted loaded camels and women’s 
and accordingly notified the Prince that a Rwala clan was 
moving there northwestward. The Prince gazed through his 
own binoculars in the same direction, but, seeing nothing, he 
would not believe me and asked me to lend him mine. In 
order to show in the presence of his slaves that he could get 
along without my assistance in setting the lenses of Zeiss bin- 
oculars, he adjusted them himself, but so badly that he could 
not see anything; whereupon he declared that such binoculars 
(derbil) were worthless. Like any other Bedouin, the Prince 
despised a thing the utility of which he did not readily un- 
derstand or which he did not know how to handle. Thus he 
had exchanged the first carbine I gave him for an old Turkish 
army rifle, and the second carbine he had had remodeled to 
hold only one charge. When, however, after firing several 
shots at a target with it, he was able to hit the mark every 
time, he informed everyone that he had never had a better 
rifle and immediately sent a slave for the exchanged carbine. 
But the report (hess) of the rifle was not to his fancy. It 
seemed too dull to him, for he believed that the louder the 
discharge the more powerful and fatal the shot. 

In the afternoon we proceeded in a north-northeasterly 
direction, first among the sandstone rocks of al-Kdérijje 
(Fig. 41), later through the southern spurs of the mountains 
of al-Httl and the southern ones of Umm Rukuba, stopping 
at four o’clock upon the summit of al-Mustanda. 

Toward the northeast and east we saw dense clouds, with 
funnels pointing from them down to the earth; the clouds 
spread over the entire region and seemed to touch the ground. 
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I thought that a storm was raging ahead of us, that a down- 
pour was moistening the region whither we were bound, but 
it proved to be a sandstorm (‘agd@). 

As the children and the mares of our Arabs were already 
suffering from lack of water, several of the men went north 
to the rocky crevice Zaltat an-Nagma, which is often filled 
with rain water, but they returned without finding a drop in 
the Zalta. In a narrow gorge, impassable for the camels, I 
picked dil al-hosni, kaf‘a’, barwak, hasak, hosnijje, halola, 
hambdz, hafir, rukrtik, swajza, lahjat at-tejs, naza‘, naime, 
sufsuf, snejsle, rakma, and in the evening I determined the 
latitude. Meantime Mhammad had gone with the Prince’s slaves 
to al-Gowf for water and Naser was besieged at our tent by 
a stream of women who came to beg some of him. But all 
had to go back empty-handed, for Naser assured them that 
we ourselves had none. 

On Monday the migration began at 6.25 A. M. We de- 
scended from the at-Tawil ridge, crossed the head of the se%b 
of al-‘Adrijje, encircled the hills of Burk as- -Sa‘ira, which were 
covered with sand, and encamped at eleven o’clock among 
innumerable small hills each of which sloped off steeply to 
the east and among and upon which was a growth of raza, 
arta, ‘dder, orejnbe, barwak, tartit, hemhem, hawa’, tarba, 
umm at-trab, dalik al-mti, and ‘alka. 


MHAMMAD'S THEFTS 


Near by was a higher hill to which the Prince and I made 
a trip in order to look over the vicinity. On the way he asked 
me whom I had sent for water and, on learning that Mhammad 
went, he said: 

“Thou shouldst not have sent him, brother. He is a dog 
whom I do not trust.” 

Mhammad’s conduct had, indeed, been so impudent and 
almost arrogant of late that I had more than once rebuked 
him. It seemed as if he were unwilling to regard me as his 
master and were handling my property in the tent according 
to his own liking. This I could not tolerate, especially since 
I had reason to suspect that he was appropriating my prop- 
erty himself or disposing of it to others. Only two days before 
he had brought me a bowl, requesting me to fill it with sugar 
for the negro Hmar. I said I was surprised at his coming to 
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me with such a request, since he was aware that we all liked 
sweet tea and since he also knew how little sugar we had 
and how impossible it was to get any more at present. To 
this he retorted that if this were the case, he would fill the 
bowl with his own sugar which he had brought for himself 
from Dejr az-Zor to Damascus, and he added that lately he 
had been sweetening his coffee with his own sugar anyway. 
This was too much. 

“Thou camest to me in Damascus almost naked,” I inter- 
rupted, ‘thou hadst not so much as a shirt; and yet thou 
broughtest with thee so much sugar that it has lasted thee 
seven months and even now thou canst fill such a bowl? 
Blest be he who would believe thee! Tomorrow thou mayst 
come and say that thou hast thine own coffee, rice, and the 
like, that all of this thou hast brought with thee from ad- 
Dejr! I will not endure it. My camels are to carry only my 
own property, except garments and smoking things for thee 
and thy companions.” 

He was so deeply offended at my words that he declared 
he would not drink our coffee or tea; whereupon he went 
out and did not return till night. 

Saturday morning my people greeted me with the custom- 
ary “Sabbahk allah bilhejr, Allah grant that the morning be 
favorable to thee’; to which I replied as usual: 

“Allah jesabbahk bilhrejr, Allah grant also to thee that 
the morning be favorable.” But Mhammad did not greet me; 
paying no attention to me he began issuing orders to Naser 
and Mufazzi, assigning their work. When I asked him before 
we started: 

“Why hast thou not greeted me yet?” he retorted, “I 
forgot,” and walked away. 

On the journey he complained to Taman that he could 
not bear such hardships and said he would leave us at al- 
Gowf. Sunday, as we rode along, I told the Prince about 
Mhammad’s conduct, whereupon he replied that it had oecur- 
red to him some time ago that Mhammad was handling my 
property quite arbitrarily and said he would reprove him. 

Before he started for al-Gowf after water I had entrusted 
to him 120 Maria Theresa dollars ($52) or, as the Arabs 
call them, abu suse, with which to buy a camel that I had 
inspected there on my last visit, as well as to purchase salt 
and, if possible, dates also. On learning of this, the Prince 
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remarked that I had been unwise, for Mhammad could easily 
desert with either the money or the camel. The Prince also told 
me that he had talked’ with Mhammad the night before and 
had urged him to fulfill his duties. None the less, he said, 
Mhammad was an insolent man of unresponsive heart, who 
knew no gratitude to Allah or to any man. His insolence had 
even led him to declare in the Prince’s tent in the presence 
of the chiefs: 

“T did not seek Misa and I do not seek him now.” 

“Thus speakest thou before me?” retorted the Prince. 
“Allah has sent thee these earnings; never before hast thou 
fared so well; and now, after thou hast nurtured thyself 
somewhat, thou darest to speak to me thus? Dost thou not 
know, thou dog, that the Sheikh Musa has become one of us, 
that he belongs to my family, that he is my brother, and 
that I shall bend anyone who would defy him? Thou shalt 
serve him as well as he shall demand from thee for the money 
he pays thee, else I shall force thee. Were he to cut daily 
a slice of flesh from thy body, thou art not to murmur.” 

“Thus did I speak to him, brother,” said the Prince. 
“But the scamp is too brazen because he has too much money. 
Dost thou not know of it, Masa?” 

“T know that he hath two or three napoleons ($7.72 or 
$ 11.58).” 

“Oh, no! Besides these he hath also other money, gold, 
and hath entrusted for safekeeping at least twenty gold 
pieces to a man I| know.” 

These words instantly explained much that had been dark 
to me. Mhammad had been hired for me by al-Hagg Datd 
as-Salem under the following conditions: 

“He shall get four napoleons ($15.44) monthly, he shall 
sustain himself in Damascus from his wages, he shall like- 
wise buy clothes with his own money. Shouldst thou, Musa, 
be satisfied with him throughout the journey, thou shalt 
reimburse him upon his return to Damascus for whatever he 
hath spent for clothing. He is not to take with him into the 
desert any money and shall not have any private property. 
Shouldst thou find with him, or with any other person, 
private money belonging to him, thou mayst drive him away 
as a dog without giving him his wage.” 

It was only upon these conditions that I accepted him; 
otherwise he could have cheated me in every transaction and 
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have saved money for himself. When we came from Damascus 
into the camp of Prince an-Nari in al-Rita, he swore to me 
before Nawwaf that he had but fifteen piasters (67 cents), 
and again in Dmejr he swore he had no money. And now the 
Prince told me that he had deposited twenty napoleons ($77) 
with a man he knew and was carrying four or five napoleons 
in his pocket! Where had he obtained this money? The gold 
I had taken into the desert was hidden among photograph 
plates, medicines, and poisons, and none of my native escorts 
were aware of its presence. For the current small expenditures 
I usually took out a certain amount while changing photo- 
graph plates, and this money I carried secreted in my saddle- 
bag upon which I slept and which lay in my round tent. 
Although this tent was never entered by anybody except the 
Prince, Nawwaf, Taman, and Mhammad, I had noticed that 
the money in the bag was disappearing; but as I had caught 
no one I could suspect no one. Now I had found out who the 
thief was. Explaining matters to the Prince, I asked him to 
assist me in dealing with Mhammad. 

When the man returned on Tuesday from al-Gowf, I asked 
him before witnesses whether he had any private money. He 
replied that he did not own even a single para (0.11 cent), as 
all he had received for wages he had sent to his family or 
had used to buy clothing. At that I sent for the Prince and 
in his presence again asked Mhammad whether he had any 
private money. He retorted insolently that he was not obliged 
to make explanations to another about his private property 
but that he had borrowed fifteen napoleons in Dmejr and 
had taken them with him into the desert and that in al- 
Mijadin he had borrowed ten more, in order to be independent 
of me. At the Prince’s order Naser examined Mhammad’s 
saddlebag and found in it many things we had missed; 
whereupon the Prince declared that he should keep the gold 
which Mhammad had deposited with a certain man until he 
proved where and how he had earned it. He then ordered 
Mhammad to leave my tent instantly and never show him- 
self near us again. Thus I lost the last servant whom my 
friends in Damascus, al-Hagg Jasin and al-Haggs Datd, had 
recommended. Gentlemen in Damascus do not know the desert, 
and neither do their own men; for it is one thing to sojourn 
a few days in Damascus expecting recompense and quite a 
different thing to stay in the desert buying and watching 
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camels. Mhammad was to remain in a tent on the edge of 
the camp until he had an opportunity to return to his 
homeland. 

On Monday evening I was visited by Eben Hnejjan, chief 
of the al-Ka‘az‘a clan, who had come to the Prince to arrange 
with him the course of the future migration; for on the 
boundary between the tribes of ad-DahAamSe and Sammar the 
Arabs dared not march or camp in isolated groups. 


‘AGAJEZ SFAN TO AL-KARA 


On Tuesday we started at eight o’clock in a northerly 
direction among the sand hills of “Agajez Sfan, which were 
covered with bushes and small trees of raza. Nowhere in the 
Neftiid had I seen such strong bolls of raza as here; many 
of them were more than fifty centimeters in circumference. 
After approaching the clogged-up well of Sfan, we turned 
toward the east-northeast, and at eleven o’clock the Prince 
designated a new site for the camp. The Arabs were hungry 
and thirsty, but in many of the tents no baking or cooking 
could be done because water was lacking. They subsisted 
merely on camel’s milk and even that was scarce. The Prince 
had not enough of it for two foals, and the mares were given 
no water for two days. We were all longing for the arrival 
of men sent to al-Gowf for water. 

Wednesday to Friday, March 10 to 12, 1909. On Wednesday 
morning the herdsmen drove the camels (which had not drunk 
since the preceding Wednesday) to al-Gowf, each man taking 
along a handful of wheat or flour to give as a reward to the 
settlers of al-Gowf for drawing the water. Our herdsman 
Mufazzi also loaded on four water bags to be filled. Assisted 
by the scribe Gwad, I devoted myself to studies of folklore 
from the early morning until evening. 

On Wednesday evening the Prince asked me to prepare 
a remedy for “the girl (bint), meaning his young wife. She 
was feverish, he said, wanted to drink frequently, and rejected 
every lotion. I prepared a pleasant drink and sent it to her 
by the negro Hmar. As we sat there together the Prince 
recited many ditties and poems to us, which Gwad and I 
jotted down. I was much interested in the manner in which 
he defended the originality of particular words and refused 
to concede that GwAd’s version might be better; for the latter 
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also knew many poems and song's but frequently differed with 
the Prince as to the position of the words in sentences and 
as to the phraseology. 

“Even if that word does fit better there, still it does not 
belong there,’’ the Prince would declare. “As I say it, thus 
I have learned it, and I do not wish that anything be changed.” 
(Temperature at 6 A.M.: 5.6°C; at 6 P.M.: 20.8° C.) 

On Thursday evening I visited an-Nuri’s sick wife as she 
lay in the tent of her mother, her whole body and even her 
head covered with two fur coats. She would not even let me 
hold her hand to take her pulse, nor would she show her 
tongue, but kept complaining of thirst and of pain in her 
joints. At my question whether she had taken the drug I 
sent her yesterday, her mother informed me that the girl’s 
sisters had taken it instead: tasting the medicine and finding 
it pleasant, they had swallowed it all before she could ad- 
minister it to the sick one. Thereupon I put a salicylic powder 
into a lemonade and directed the mother to administer it to 
her daughter in my presence. 

Toward evening the camels returned from the watering 
place. Mufazzi had brought water, but such water! It was 
yellow and had the stench of putrefaction. And we were to 
drink it! Mufazzi excused himself by saying that the sujuh 
(prince) would drink the same water, for his servants had 
filled their bags from the same pool. 

Meantime the Prince was insisting that Nawwaf leave 
al-Gowf and return to him. By his order Nawwaf should have 
been with us the day before, but he had refused to come. 
Moreover, he persisted in asking his father for money, am- 
munition, and flour, while the latter, much incensed, kept 
despatching to al-Gowf one messenger after another. On 
Friday one of them returned from Nawwaf with a letter 
which I read, because in it he asked me to give him a watch. 
He begged to be allowed to remain in al-Gowf, to be supplied 


with food and ammunition, and asked to have his mother ~ 


and his boy Sultan sent to him. I interceded for him, 
entreating the Prince to fulfil this wish of his good son; 
but it was a long time before he would promise to consider 
it and perhaps to do as Nawwaf wished. 

Saturday to Wednesday, March 13 to 17, 1909. On Sat- 
urday morning I was awakened by the grumbling of camels, 
disgruntled because loads were being placed on their backs. 
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We were to migrate again in search of pasturage; we had not 
found an abundant grazing place in the last five months. Start- 
ing at 7.10 A. M. we moved in an east-northeasterly direction 
over sand drifts of varying height overgrown with thick old 
trees of raza. Numerous swallows (erké%) accompanied us, 
flying about our camels and catching flies. I had seen the 
last swallow in 1908 about the middle of November and the 
first one in 1909 on February 27, the latter at al-Hawga. Those 
were altogether gray, whereas the ones that were now follow- 
ing us looked exactly like our European swallows. The Prince 
called my attention to a long, black snake with grayish speck- 
les (ddbb). 

In the north the horizon was obstructed by the hilly belt of az- 
Zullijje; east of this rose the cliffs of al-‘Azareb and still farther east 
the ragged hills of al-Hamamijat and al-Zilijjat. In the west appeared 
the solemn walls of the at-Tawil range, in its western portion attracting 
my attention by the black mountains of Umm Rukuba, between which, 
through a deep gap, the cone Kalb al-Gemal was visible. Southeast of 
this stretched the high mountains of al-Mirteka, in front of which lay 
the Habra Mléh. Still farther to the southeast was the Zel° Raf, with 
the wells of al-Mrutt, situated southwest of aS-Siziz and said to be of 
early origin. These wells are in a long hollow (ka‘ara) that slopes from 
the west toward the east. On the east aS-Siziz adjoins. the sandy plain 
of Sruft aS-Siziz and on the west borders on as-Sadje. Before us, upon 
the clear horizon, we observed the outlines of the sand hills of Tu‘ejs 
al-Fahami, and southeast of them we saw the Tu'ejs abu Rasén, along 
which there leads a road from al-Gowf across aS-Siziz to Hajel. 

At twelve o’clock the Prince designated a camping site in 
a wide hollow (ka‘ara) (temperature at 5.30 A. M.: 6°C; at 
BbeaUsP. Ms5"22.6° C). 

On Sunday, before our departure, I heard two-camels both 
whining for the same young one. At the Prince’s order the 
negro Dale had just slaughtered a young weak-boned camel 
which had been allowed to suck the udders of two mothers 
in order that both of them might yield milk. As the cruel 
Dale had not driven the two camels away but had killed their 
suckling before their very eyes, they stood there over the 
young victim, writhing in its last agony, and wailed at the 
wrong the cruel man had perpetrated upon their beloved. The 
real mother would try to drive away the other one by biting 
her and then would return to her offspring, lick its legs, lift 
it by the back, and wail piteously when it fell back again to 
the ground. The foster mother would come back and wail with 
her, and as fast as they were driven away they would return 
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by the shortest route. Finally Dale pulled some skin off the 
young camel’s back, buried the body in the sand, and rubbed 
the skin on the noses and heads of both camels; who then, 
being thus attracted by the scent of their child, followed the 
slayer willingly. 

At 7.45 we began the march through the lowland of al- 
Lajga, which is more than three kilometers wide and twice 
as long and will soon be converted into hollows (ka‘ar), for 
it is already hedged in by sand drifts. We came upon a growth 
of zamrdan, but it was all dead, and the farther east we went 
the less pasture we found. The sand that covers this region 
is ash-gray. This variety, it is said, does not hold moisture 
long and so nothing will grow in it. Even the few bushes 
of raza that we saw were- undeveloped and half shriveled. 
To the east of us rose the level sand elevation Nazjet al- 
‘Adrijje, overgrown almost exclusively with ‘dder plants. To 
the north, northeast of al-Hamamijat, the long crests of 
Zhejr Hmar, al-Mrejr, and al-Hma’ lifted themselves, hedging 
in the basin of al-Gowf (or al-Gaiba) on the northwest. We 
encamped at two o’clock (temperature at 5.45 A. M.: 11.2°C; 
at G»PO MS 232-6) 

On Monday, starting at seven o’clock, we rode north- 
eastward toward the settlement of al-Kara (temperature at 
6: 14.2°C) and after 8.23 A. M. proceeded in a vast plain 
covered with coarse gravel. Far to the west and east the 
herds of camels surged on like waves, and between them were 
innumerable animals carrying tents, supplies, and litters. In 
the center of this far-flung though rather thin line, tossing 
to and fro-upon the back of a bay camel, moved the litter 
called abu-d-dhir, or al-merkab, which represents the sacred 
palladium of the entire tribe. All about it riders on camels 
were pressing ahead, while behind them, like huge butterflies, 
the women’s varicolored litters (Zetab and kenn) rose and fell 
in the heavy air. Young camels were bleating, old female ones 


were whining, the males grunting; children were crying and - 


women were shouting to each other and to the camels carrying 
their belongings; herdsmen were attempting to lead on the 
animals in their care by singing a short melody, the last 
syllable of which they prolonged indefinitely; riders were 
galloping from one side to the other on horses or camels; 
and above the whole tumult the hot, almost impenetrable air 
hung in many horizontal strata. 
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At 10.40 we reached the rim of the basin of al-Gtba, 
which extends from al-Gowf in a northeasterly direction to 
the settlement of Skaka’ On the north it is overlooked by the 
precipitous wall of a hilly district, whereas on the south it 
is connected with the level fringes of the Neftd by a slope 
covered deep with sand. At the point where we descended 
into it the depression is about four kilometers wide and is 
penetrated by moderately long sand hills called al-Hekne, 
which extend from west to east. 

North of al-Hekne, at the foot of the hills of al-Hamamijat, 
is the forsaken settlement of the Kasr and Zelib al-Mwejsen, 
where a ghost is said to dwell. “‘Awde al-Kwéébi, it seems, 
once rode with a friend from al-Kara to al-Gowf. Beyond al- 
Mwejsen they met a kinsman bound in the opposite direction 
and, dismounting from their animals, they were eating dates 
together when suddenly a strange Arab approached them and 
asked for some of the dates. They gave him a handful, but 
he was not satisfied, and churlishly said: 

“Either ye will give me enough to satiate my hunger, 
or else I will invoke al-Mwejsen upon ye.” 

“Invoke him, then,’ returned ‘Awde, who told me the 
story himself. 

“O al-Mwejsen, I invoke thy protection!” called the stran- 
_ ger. Whereupon there was heard rumbling from within the 
rocks a thunderous voice: 

“Here am I. From whom shall I protect thee?” 

At this point ‘Awde and his companion swung upon their 
camels with the greatest possible haste and dashed off to- 
ward al-Gowf. 

From 10.42 to 11.34 we rested, while the camels grazed 
upon blooming arta and the verdant branches of raza, rimt, 
‘alanda, and ‘alka. At 12.05 P. M. we reached the basin at the 
rocks of al-‘Okde."* The rock forming this basin consists of 
sandstone, which rises toward the north in innumerable jagged 
cliffs. At 12.40 we paused for twenty minutes at the Khejf 
Hagal (Fig. 42), the remains of a sandstone hill resembling an 
enormous. mushroom, upon the stem and head of which we 
noted several inscriptions, which I jotted down. These in- 
scriptions, carved centuries ago on the stem and under side 

44 On the authority of the poet al-Mutanabbi, Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, 
p. 694, refers to ‘Okdet al-Gowf in the desert of as-Samawa belonging to the Kalb tribe, 


between Syria and Irak. — Because our ‘Okde is situated in the basin of al-Gowf, we may 
identify it with Jakit’s ‘Okde by way of which al-Mutanabbi fled from Egypt to Irak. 
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of the cap by nomadic merchants, had been chiseled by the 
sands for more than eighteen hundred years and yet to this 
day are quite legible. How many scores of thousands of years 
before that must the sand have been gnawing at the rock 
in order to shape it to the Boletus of the present! 


Fic. 42—The Khejf Hagal. 


The Prince urged a speedy departure, for an oppressive, 
unbearable heat prevailed and we were all suffering from 
thirst. Here and there in the holes sth, ‘dder, hanzal, sibri‘, 
and kejstim were blooming. At 2.40 P. M. we sighted beyond 
the edge of the northern range, almost due north, the palms 
of the settlement of al-Kara, beside which the Prince at 3.50 
designated a new camp site (Fig. 43) (temperature at 4: 29.8°C). 


AL-KARA TO ZALTAT AL-MHARUK 


Al-Kara is populated by the Durman clan of the Rwala 
under the chief Ebhejter eben Durmi, and by the Sirhan, 
affiliated with the Sammar tribes, under the chief Zaher eben 
Selim. These groups get along well together. Their settlement 
consists of eighty dwellings, with palm gardens extending 
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from south to north and deriving their moisture from wells 
four to six meters deep. At both the western and the east- 
ern end of the gardens‘is situated a tabular hill (kara) upon 
which in the past a stronghold used to stand. Even the founda- 
tions of these are now gone, however, all the building material 
having been previously carried away and used in the erection 
of the present houses, all of which are equipped with towers 
two stories high. Outside, under the walls that enclose the 
settlement, are fields planted with wheat and barley. The grain 
was still low when we were there, yet it was already ripening. 
While we camped at al-Kara, a woman at each of the fields 
was kept constantly busy chasing away the camels that in- 
vaded her crop. Alas, her efforts were not always effectual.” 

As soon as I was off my camel a young Arab came up 
to show me his right wrist where he had been bitten by a 
snake (ddbb). He had been plucking green Sih and ‘dder for 
his ailing camel and had accidentally touched the snake, which 
bit him. Cutting his wound, I ordered him to suck out the 
blood; then I daubed the sore with sal ammoniac and later 
gave him a generous glass of cognac from my store. He 
shuddered, unable to stand the burning of this unaccustomed 
drink and had barely finished the glass when he lay down, 
fell asleep, and broke into a sweat. Thereupon his relatives, 
not having much faith in my manner of healing, summoned 
a sorcerer (karrdj) who murmured unintelligible words over 
him for a long time and the next day claimed that he was 
the one who had cured him. 

On Tuesday morning we determined the latitude (tem- 
perature at 5: 12.2°C) and at 7.50 A. M. resumed the march. 
The burning southeast wind was again blowing and filling 
the air with innumerable films of heat that made breathing 
difficult. On the left, where the basin al-Giba bends to the 
north, we noted the settlement of at-Tjér and north of it the 
immense gardens of the settlement of Skaka. Northeast of 
the latter loomed several pointed cones, the highest of them 
called Tell al-Megader. At 8.35 we left the basin — which 
it would be feasible to cultivate throughout — and began to 
ascend the sand drifts and hills of al-Likajed. 

From nine to 9.20 the camels grazed. At 9.52 we had on 
our left a black sandstone rock, northward from which ex- 


4° Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 12, informs us that Du al-Kara is the smallest of the 
settlements that are grouped with Dima and Skaka. It is erected upon a hill and its fort 
is impregnable. 
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tended a mighty crest consisting of horizontal white and 
dark red strata, the red ones more solid than the white. 
Thence we proceeded in a stony region covered with low 
drifts and hills, among which was a growth of ‘alanda, korzi, 
‘dder, and at intervals arta, raga, hassénet al-hasis, ddnin, 
znejma, zwan, ribla, ramradm, islih, and rimt. Towards eleven 
o’clock there loomed before us in the north the high white 
sand hill Te‘es al-Hdejb. During the journey I caught sight 
of a diminutive inscription upon a boulder, which I copied. 
The temperature had reached only 37.5°C in the shade, but 
the southeast wind caused it to be unbearable. Before long 
we came again into a sand-covered region called at-Tartar, 
where the sand was so hot that it burned my bare feet 
smartly when I touched it. 

At 12.08 we began to pitch a new camp and none too 
soon, for I was shaking with a violent fever. I remained lying 
under a raza bush until my companions came with the load 
and then I mixed and drank a large bowl of sugared water, 
which caused my thirst to abate somewhat. In the afternoon, 
supported by Taman and the Slubi Sanad, I ascended the crest 
of one of the sand drifts of at-Tartar, from where I sketched 
a map of the vicinity. In the west smiled before us the green 
gardens of the settlement of Skaka, enclosed from the south- 
west to the northeast by a dark belt of hills, Zhejr Hmar, 
al-Mrejr, and al-Hma’*® (temperature at 3.35: 35.5°C; at 
Gera (3). 

West of this belt the sunbeams were reflected upon the thousand 
cones and pyramids of al-Zijal (or al-Zilijjat), which were encircled on 
the west and the north by a red streak, the rim of the level upland of al- 
Bijaz. Toward the northwest protruded the separate groups of the tabular 
hills of Kart az-Zab° and TI0l as- -Swejhet, at the northern base of which 
stretched the valley of as- -Swejhet, terminating at the wells of Swér.47 

On the left side of the valley of a’-Swejhet rose the precipitous 


scarp Gal Swér, which extends from northeast of the wells of Swér 
toward the south and forms the northeasternmost boundary of the basin 


4% The poet an-Nabira (Diwan [perenbonr eg], p. 294; al-Bekri, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld] 
p. 349; and Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 304; Vol. 2, p. 606) locates a camping site between the 
valleys of Hubej and Wu‘Aal and the watering places of Dana’ and “Uwirdat. — Hubej is 
perhaps identical with Hma’, which is also pronounced Hmi, as b is fr equently substituted 
for m in the dialects. Al- Hma’ is situated near the settlement of Skaka, while Wu‘al may be 
the voleano of Umm Wu‘al, north-northwest of al-Hma’. Dana’ is sought in this vicinity by the 
poet al-Mutanabbi also. 


47 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 430, mentions Saw’ar, a watering place belonging to the 
Kalb, above al-Kifa at the Syrian frontier. — This statement is very superficial, as often 
is the case with Jakit; for ‘above al-Kafa at the Syrian frontier’? may mean not only 
toward the north, but also toward the northwest, southwest, nay, even toward the south 
from al-Kifa. Our Swér is situated in the former territory of the Kalb tribe, on the route 
from al-Kifa to Syria; therefore I identify it with Saw’ar. 
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al-Gowf. The well of Swér lay almost due north of the place from 
which we viewed it. North of it were the wells of al-Gedi and east of it 
the Zelib Hdejb. The ravines Tel’et ummu Rmam and Tel’et umm a5- 
Sawabis, which converge near the wells of Swér with the valley of as- 
Swejhet, make possible a connection between the basin and the upland. 
From the northeast the Tel‘et ar-Rha approaches toward the well of 
Swér. About five kilometers northeast from us, at the foot of the 
scarp Gal Swér, Sanad pointed out to me the Kulban at-Twal. Run- 
ning parallel to this scarp is the defile Harimt al-Haw‘a, with its water- 
ing places of Zelib Mubarrez, Habra-l-Lebdi, Kulbaén Haw‘a, and Gaw 
Morejra.48 

West of the watering places just mentioned a wide, level crest, al- 
“Adajem, runs out from the southern upland toward the north as far 
as at-Tartar. South of the southern end of this elevation protrudes above 
the horizon the long, somber, half sand-covered hill of Ruzumat Mrakkaz. 
To the east Sanad showed me high piles of stones, Rgtim al-Megles, 
southwest of them R&im as-Swaja, and, southeast of the latter, R&tim 
al-Migwel. 

On Wednesday we pressed on at seven o’clock in a north- 
easterly direction along the northern foot of at-Tartar. Kul- 
ban Swér and Hdejb were on our left, while on the right 
were Kulban at-Twal. Crossing the hills of at-Tartar at 8.28 
A.M. through a deep defile of the kind called harime, we 
rode in a protected depression in which here and there ‘alka, 
slejla, snejsle, karrdt, kréta, msa‘, messé*, makr, sahhim, 
naza, halba, ‘alanda, ‘adder, hamat, grajba, sih, ‘arfeg, and 
korzi sprouted luxuriantly. At 8.54 we ascended to a stony 
plain and rested from 9.14 until 9.40. 

Suddenly a Ka‘éz‘i of the name of Sadda came gallop- 
ing up in great haste, his uncovered hair flying about, his 
mare dripping with sweat. He blurted out that he had seen 
seventeen strange riders on camels. Instantly eight warriors 
of the Prince’s entourage swung upon their horses to pursue 
or to capture the strange riders. 

“Before ye overtake them, agree among ye to divide the 
booty (ehtaseraw),’’ advised the Prince. 

“Include also me among the partakers (hasSerawnt); I 
will show ye the tracks,” pleaded Sadda. 

“Take care that the enemy shoots none of the mares,” 
the Prince shouted after them as they darted out, appearing 
to be more worried about the mares than about his son Sa‘td 
and several of his close relatives who were in the pursuit. 

48 Al-Hazemi (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 583) mentions a place called Marra in the 
territory of the Kalb tribe in Syria. — Because this territory belonged, at the end of the 
twelfth century, to the Kalb tribe, and because our watering place of Morejra is situated 


near the transport route from Irak to Damat al-Gandal and Syria, we may identify it with 
the Marra recorded by al-Hazemi. 
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At one o’clock we discerned to the north the precipitous 
scarp Gal Amrar, and west of it a group of small isolated 
hillocks, Tlé] as-Sakkar, which indicated the position of the 
rain pools of ar-Rasif and al-Amrar. Al-Amrar is separated 
to the southeast by the rift of Ab-al-Kar from the “nose” 
Hasm al-Mhartk, fronting which on the south are the tabular 
mountains of Kar al-Asabe*’. At two o’clock the Prince de- 
signated a camp site near the rain well Zaltat al-Mhartk. 


ILLNESS; COUNTRY TO THE NORTH 


Thursday to Saturday, March 18 to 20, 1909. I had not 
taken any food or drink for two days, not even coffee or 
milk. I had chills, my head ached, and I felt sharp cutting 
pains in the bowels. The medicines I used gave me no relief; 
I could not sleep at night and I took no interest in my work, 
symptoms that caused me to fear a serious illness. Still, I 
resisted it and would not stay in bed. On Sunday morning, 
therefore, led by Taman and ‘Awde, I dragged myself to the 
southern crest of an oblong sandstone hill forming part of 
Amrar to pick plants and to make a map of the vicinity. 
The slope rises almost one hundred meters high above 
its base. 


Before us to the south spread an endless, desolate, rocky upland, with 
wide, deep gaps opening northeastward. Near by, to the east, we could 
see how precipitously this upland plunges toward the valley of Ab-al-Kuar. 
In the north-northwest there glistened upon the surface of the plain the 
Habra al-Bedrijje, flanked on the northeast by dark strips marking the 
beginning of the Riglet al-Helal, upon the left side of which extend far 
towards the northeast the tabular hills of Kart ar-Rahama. West of Habra 
al-Bedrijje the great valley of ‘Ar‘ar originates in the rain ponds Habari- 
l-Faskanat and the short ravines Rig] at-Temrijjat. The latter, as well as 
Rigl al-Hanzalijjat and Rigl ad-Dwéhlat to the north, rise in the Hazm 
Zellam, the northwestern extension of the steep escarpment Gal Swér; 
Rig] ad-Dwéhlat converge with the Riglet al-Akra‘’, and then, north of 
the hill Tell al-Berten at the rain pool Radir at-Trejfawi, merge with the 
valley of “Ar‘ar on the left. On the right, west of the Tell al-Berten, the 
“Ar‘ar valley is joined by the Riglet al-Ba‘aga, farther north by the Riglet 
al-Mu‘ajjele, at the Radir al-Gebali by the outlet of the ravines of ar- 
Ritijjat, and at the rain pool Radir ab-ad-Deftf by Riglet Mhéta. On the 
left side, southwest of the Riglet al-Mu‘ajjele at the Radir as-Safawi, 
the ravine of al--Awsefi converges with the valley of ‘Ar‘ar; south of 
the Radir al-"Awag at the Radir al-Gebali comes in the Riglet al-Ruraba;* 

4” Jakat, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 795, seeks the valley of Rurejb, mentioned 
in connection with Dahi, in the territory of the Kalb tribe. — Our Riglet al-Ruraba winds 


through the former territory of the Kalb tribe, north of the sandy desert of az-Zahi; therefore 
I identify it with Rurejb. 
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north of it, the Riglet al-Bdene; and still farther toward the north, at the 
Radir ab-ad-Deftf, enters the Riglet al-Lwejzijje. 

The dry watercourses of ad-Dwéhlat and al-Bdene extend from the 
southwest, from the wide, flat crest Hazm al-Gelamid that forms the 
boundary between the districts of al-Hamad and al-Wudijan. On the south- 
eastern part of this crest are the rain pools Habra Mhammala, at-Taw- 
sijjat, and Umm Seda’, and at the beginning of the Riglet al-Bdene are 
the rain pools Hazar al-Ma’ and al-Mahftr. r 

In the lowland, at the western base of the steep scarp Gal Amrar, 
appeared the Habra-r-Rasif and al-Amrar, and northwest of them the 
low hillocks Tlél as-Sakkar. To the southeast were the tabular hills of Kur 
al-Asabe’, and beyond them the horizon was limited by the gray slopes 
of ar-Rhajja. 

The map was not easy to make, for I had to force myself 
to work and was obliged to lie down several times to gain 
energy enough to finish it. When I returned to the tent I 
was so bathed in perspiration that I had to change my clothing; 
I then lay down shivering with cold. 

Toward evening a storm came up. Dark clouds rose on 
the western and northern horizon, lightning flashed, and 
thunder rumbled over the desert; but it did not rain. Sud- 
denly we were enveloped in a dense sand squall, which rushed 
on with a wild roar toward the east. Then the first large 
drops fell and with “Hail thee! hail thee!” the rain was 
joyfully welcomed from all sides. The first shower was not 
of long duration nor were the three more that fell during 
the night; for the main downpour centered to the northeast, 
where the sky blazed incessantly. I was awake most of the 
night with acute diarrhea. 

On Friday it rained throughout the day at short intervals. 
Whenever the rain ceased the children ran out and waded 
about in the puddles, splashing each other and shouting in 
glee when any one fell down and got wet. The women dipped 
up the water and filled the bags with it. Water for the Prince 
was taken from the place where the camels rested and of course 
was full of dung. A few paces farther on there was enough 
pure water, but the slaves would not bother to carry the 
bags through the mire to get it. 

On Saturday I was not able to sit up. My stomach 
refused even simple tea; it would retain nothing but a 
decoction made from dried apricots. The Prince came every 
hour to enquire after my health. We were to migrate that 
morning, but, fearing that I should not be able to endure 
the saddle — in fact, fearing I might die — he ordered the 
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Arabs, even after they had begun to strike the tents in the 
morning, to repitch them, saying we should stay there a while 
longer. Arabs kept coming to my large tent from all directions 
to ask Naser how I fared. 

Sunday to Thursday, March 21 to 25, 1909. Early Sunday 
morning I fell asleep for the first time after six successive 
sleepless nights; but as early as four o’clock I was awakened 
by the roaring of disgruntled camels that were being loaded 
with the Prince’s effects by his slaves. As there was no 
pasturage anywhere in the vicinity, the Prince, hearing that 
I had slept somewhat during the night, decided that we must 
go on. When I came out of the tent the whole world seemed to 
whirl round and I had to sit down hurriedly to keep from 
falling. The air was clear and pure, birds were singing; but 
the blood pulsed in my temples, there was a film over my 
eyes, a buzzing in my ears, a cutting pain in my bowels, and 
I was tortured by an insatiable thirst. 


ZALTAT AL-MHARUK TO FAG AS-SLUBI 


At 8.40 A.M. we set out, at first in a northeasterly 
direction. The Prince was bent on finding a new camp site 
within the se%b of at-Tejri in the northeastern part of the 
upland of Amrar; the camels were to graze in al-Wad‘, 
Rar al-Razari, and Gufrat Nassar and to water in the Habra 
al-Bedrijje. He had decided on this camping ground early that 
morning, relying upon the report of a Rwejli who had come 
from Rar al-Razari and claimed to have found there an abun- 
dance of perennial plants which afford excellent pasturage. The 
Prince’s relatives doubted the accuracy of the Rwejli’s report, 
arguing that nobody else, whether Rwejli or Slubi, had found 
any pasture in those regions, whereas the scouts had brought 
back information about the presence of water and pastures 
in al-Labbe. They believed they had prevailed upon him to 
go there, and even as late as the evening before he had 
apparently intended to do so. An-Nuri was obstinate, however, 
and reverted to the plan of going to Amrar. As a result of 
this dispute, the chiefs and their clans as well as even his 
nearest relatives, left him, turning toward the southeast in 
the direction of al-Labbe. Our party was thus diminished to 
the Prince, his slaves, his son Sa‘td, and myself. About twenty 
minutes after the others had left we were overtaken by a 
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young son-in-law of the Prince, MiSref eben Kurdi, who 
reproached his father in terse but vigorous words for braving 
great danger because of his obstinacy, and exhorted him to 
follow the others. The Prince accordingly swerved his camel 
toward the southeast, and we went whither the rest of the 
clan was bound, to al-Labbe. 

At 9.28 we came to a rocky crevice that contained only 
a little rain water, and this was yellowish, resembling thin 
mortar. On our left stretched the long “nose” HaSm al- 
Mhartk. The district we were traversing was stony and 
almost bare, with no perennials except in the short valleys. 
From 10.27 to 11.25 we rested. Afterward the Prince rode 
ahead and, as early as twelve o’clock, designated a new 
camping ground at the western edge of the HaSm al-Mharitk, 
north of the tabular hills Kir al-Asabe’. During all this 
time I had not let go of the fore part of my saddle but 
grasped it tightly with both hands while Sa‘td steered my 
camel. As soon as she knelt I slid from the saddle and could 
not get up. When my round tent was up the men carried 
me into it and laid me down, but I could not fall asleep. 

The next day we moved on again. I was still suffering 
from fever and diarrhea, my head felt oppressed, and I could 
hardly move my tongue. It was only by exerting all the 
strength I had left that I kept in the saddle. We set out at 
7.30 in a southeasterly direction, going through a stony 
region. To the south we saw the level fringe of the elevation 
of ar-Rhajja, extending from the southwest toward the north- 
northeast and approaching the HaSm al-Mhartk. South of 
the latter rose a small tabular hill, RiSm umm Iden, at the 
western slope of which was the rain pool Kasr al-Awag. 
The word kasr denotes a pool that contains water only after 
torrential rains. At 9.40 we had on the right the seven peaks 
of al-Asabe’. Nowhere had I seen any fresh annuals. The 
first downpour had moistened the region only two days be- 
fore and would not benefit further either the annuals (‘eseb) 
or the woody perennials (Sagar). The grasses would wither 
in the rays of the hot sun, whereas the perennials would 
blossom forth only in the event of a heavy and protracted 
late spring rain (as-sejfi). 

Passing by the clans that had preceded us, we overtook 
a company of women, some sitting in cage-like litters exam- 
ining their garments intently, others planted astride full 
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water bags darning clothes and joking with the men who 
passed by. 

The Prince was here joined by two Slejb who were clad 
in long coats similar to shirts and made of gazelles’ hides. 
They were our kattadf or ‘assds, scouts or prospectors for 
our camp sites, whose duty it was to go ahead of us seeking 
pastures and water and to lead us where the pasturage was 
best. They recommended to the Prince the locations to which 
he might migrate in the future and were frequently upbraided 
by him when he was not satisfied with the locations they 
had determined. 

From 10.50 to 11.85 we rested at the southern edge of 
the Hasm al-Mhartk. After one o’clock, traveling toward the 
northeast, we reached the district of al-Krajje,°° where, in 
the depressions, our camels grazed upon various grasses, 
especially suffdra, klejzlan, ribla, nasi, and kaf‘a’. We had 
hardly stopped when the Prince jumped from his camel, swung 
upon the mare, and accompanied by a slave cantered towards 
the northeast to water his mount at a camp of the Slejb 
lying in the lowland Fejzat ummu Tlejha. Since he did not 
return soon, I myself at three o’clock designated the camp 
site, a plain at the southern foot of the Kart ummu Tlejha. 
When the Prince returned about four o’clock he reproached 
me for having encamped so early and even then wanted 
to resume the march; but the Arabs — nay, even his own 
slaves — unwilling to reload, refused to obey. All I wanted 
was to rest. 

On Tuesday we stayed at the same place (muzimin) and 
I slept the entire day. After my long illness I craved sleep; 
my headache had ceased and I was growing stronger. After 
ten days of fasting, I could eat soft cooked rice. In the 
evening we determined the latitude. 

On Wednesday we migrated again, setting out at 7.42 in 
a northeasterly direction. On the left we had an oblong tabu- 
lar hill and ahead of it the solitary irregular cones of kart 
and Honsor ummu Tlejha, so called after the wide-spreading 
talh trees which grow in the plain adjoining them on the east. 
To the east of us rose the Kart al-Aglal and the two hills 
of ar-Rahman, with the two irregular cones of ad-Drajje‘at ; 
west-northwest of ar-Rahman appeared the low range of 

50 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 857; Vol. 4, p. 271, states that al-Karijje is a valley in 


the territory of the Kalb. — As our depression of al-Krajje is in the former territory of 
the Kalb tribe, I identify it with his. 
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al-Bwejtat. Within the latter are numerous remains of re- 
servoirs and small dwellings of which only the foundation 
walls are left. On the northeast al-Bwejtat adjoins the wide, 
long crest Hazm at-Tor. 

Haled eben Sattam (Fig. 44) had returned to us that morn- 
ing. From our camp at al-Hawga he had undertaken a raid 
against the Swejd 
clan of the Sammar 
and attacked them 
at a time when only 
a few men were left 
in the encampment, 
the majority being 
off on a war expedi- 
tion. The Rwala had 
taken more than five 
hundred camels and 
had loaded even the 
tents on them. The 
fifth day, however, 
they were overtaken 
by the plundered 
Swejd, augmented 
by numerous fight- 
ers of Eben Rmal. 
Haled commanded 
only twenty-five cam- 
el riders and eight- 
een men on horse- 
back, whereas the 
enemy numbered 
more than three 
hundred. As _ they 

Fic. 44—HA4led eben Sattam. had occupied all the 

wells in the neigh- | 

borhood, they pressed HAaled and his party to such an extent — 
that the latter had to surrender. The Swejd demanded as 
compensation all the horses and riding camels of the Rwala, 
but Eben Rmal succeeded in persuading them to be contented 
with the restoration of their own plundered property, where- 
upon Haled was free to depart. Coming to me, he was excus- 
ing his unsuccessful raid and trying to explain why he could 
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not resist or evade the enemy, when I interrupted him with: 

“Al-hamdu lillah that all of ye have returned well. Allah 
had predetermined the events.” 

The Prince was unpleasantly affected by my words and 
reproached Haled for his imprudence. 

“Woe to the Bedouin who depends upon Allah,” he de- 
clared. “Allah would have no rest were he to straighten out 
all the trouble that an imprudent man causes. We alone shape 
our fate, Allah granting us reason and time for it. Thou 
shouldst not have taken the tents too, for thou couldst then 
have got away faster with the booty. But if thou hadst 
wished to load also the tents and the supplies of the Swejd 
clan, then thou shouldst have altered the course upon thy 
return and thus deceived thy pursuers.” 

Trad, the half-brother of H4led, departed for al-Gowf to 
join Nawwaf against the will of an-Nuri, whose wrath toward 
his son was constantly growing. Before his departure Trad 
asked me to prevail upon an-Nuri to support his son, else he 
would miserably perish in al-Gowf; but when I tried it the 
Prince retorted: 

“Nawwaf went to al-Gowf against my will. Let him now 
do what he pleases.” 

To which I said: “That he may do what he pleases, send 
him money and ammunition;’’ whereupon the Prince smiled 
but remained silent. 

From 10.30 to 11.15 we rested, and at twelve o’clock enter- 
ed the stony dale of Fag as-Slubi, encamping there at two 
o’clock. In the hollows our camels found sth, egdejjan, dabra, 
drejhme, umm iden, Zirna (or rakma), hreyme, hassejna, 
erbijjan, riglet al-rurdb, hafuir, and suffdra. 

On Thursday I felt so much better that I resumed my 
topographical work and was able to enjoy some of the fresh 
butter and a piece of a young castrated kid which the Slejb 
had brought to the Prince. In return for the treat, I gave an- 
Nari a whole camel load of burrul (peeled wheat), for I had noticed 
that his supplies were depleted. He was much pleased with the 
gift, declaring: ‘““My tent is thy tent. Take what thou desirest.” 


TOPOGRAPHICAL WORK; TO HIST AT-TOR 


Friday to Sunday, March 26 to 28, 1909. On Friday I 
worked all day with the Slubi Farag, augmenting my geo- 
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graphical map of al-Labbe and al-Hegera. Having determined 
the cardinal points exactly, he proceeded to draw in the sand 
within my tent hills, valleys, and wells, piling up sand for 
the ranges and mesas, scooping it out for the valleys, and 
marking the individual wells by circular dips. He did not 
show the distances, but was precise in his designation of the 
respective directions. The map finished, I questioned him as 
to the distances between the various places. These he explained 
in terms of daily marches, estimating, for example, whether 
or not it would be possible for Arabs migrating from locality 
A to locality B to reach their destination the same day. At 
the same time, he took into account whether they were mi- 
grating in winter, when they can make at the utmost twenty 
kilometers, or in summer, when they make twenty-five kilo- 
meters if they travel from sunrise to sunset. The latter type 
of journey is called marhale gajjede. Shorter distances are 
determined by the space traversed during a migration lasting 
from morning to noon, called zuhrijje, or from morning (when 
dew falls) to mid fore-noon (when dew dries), called zahijje. 
A day’s march (safar jowm) is a distance that is ordinarily 
made on camelback (about 60 km.). When determining the 
distance to a particular watering place, one may arrive at 
the desired information more easily by asking whether the 
camels are driven from the camp A to the watering place B in 
the morning, watered, and taken back without making stops 
(20 km.); or whether they do not reach the watering place 
until afternoon, pass the night there, and return the next 
day (30 km.); or whether they pass the night some distance 
from the watering place, do not reach it until the next day, 
pass the second night beyond the watering place, and return 
to the camp the third day (45 km.). A more specific determi- 
nation of distance or time is unknown to a Bedouin. During 
our calculations the Prince came in twice, always directing 
the Slubi to answer all my questions accurately. He probed 
some of his statements and verified almost all as correct. 
When I dismissed Farag that evening, my map contained 
much new topographical nomenclature, and my tent was full 
of yellow lice which he had left behind him. 

Saturday was migrating day (rahil). We left at 7.30 A. M., 
all of us well armed because we expected an attack from the 
Sammar. We proceeded towards the south-southwest at the 
eastern base of the Karat Nawman, over Hist at-Tor and to 
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the hill range of al-Bwejtat. The region we traversed was 
stony, with only a scanty growth. The rite was dry but 
showed new sprouts. . 

From nine A. M. to 9.32 and from 11.05 to 11.42 we 
rested. At 12.50 P.M. the Prince designated a new camp site 
in a lowland north of the hills Tla] ar-Rahman, but the camels 
with the loads did not arrive until after two o’clock. When 
my tent was pitched I invited ‘Awde al-Kwéébi to come in 
and help me name the plants I had picked during the past 
few days. 

Sunday, assisted by Gwad abu ‘Ali and Hmar abu ‘Awwad, 
I continued taking notes on folklore. At noon the Prince 
came and notified me that we should not push forward in 
the direction of the watering places of al-Hzul, as he wanted 
to be near his son Nawwéaf in the vicinity of al-Gowf. I told 
him that I should immediately undertake a new expedition, 
but he was opposed to it and tried to dissuade me from it. 
He cited the perils that threatened me, but I answered that 
it was the will of Allah that I should undertake this journey 
and that I must not resist. Therefore we sought a Dahmasi 
who would be able to protect me from his eo-tribesmen, the 
enemies of the Rwala. 

With the chief “Adtub eben Megwel, a time-honored friend 
of mine, there were several families of the Dahamse who, 
because of a blood feud, had left their own country, and visit- 
ing them was also a young Dahmasi who had returned with 
the camel traders (‘Akejl) from Ne&d. The Prince directed 
Hmar abu ‘Awwad to summon him. Hmar did not obey, but, 
hiring a Slubi for a Maria Theresa dollar (abu sise: 44 cents), 
sent him to the distant camp of ‘Adib. An hour later the 
Slubi came back with a certain ‘Amari who boasted that, 
whenever he gave the alarm, all the ‘Amarat and DahamSe 
would come to his help. The Prince did not know him and 
the ‘Am@ri could not name anybody in the camp who would 
vouch for him. Therefore I declined to accept him as a guide 
and Hmar scolded the Slubi for not obeying his order. He 
had to return the abu suse, and another Slubi was sent to 
“Adub. 

After the second Slubi’s departure Hmar abu ‘Awwad 
brought to me a Slubi of the name of Miz‘el abu Matar, who 
was called by the ‘Amarat and the Rwala Ahu Za‘éla, the 
brother of Za‘éla. He offered himself as a guide, but, since 
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I had already arranged with the Slubi Sanad to accompany 
me as guide upon my next expedition, I declined his offer. 
Miz‘el did not depart, however, but remained sitting in my 
tent and, when ordered by Hmar and Gwad to leave, crouched 
at my feet and begged me to accept him. His obtuseness and 
the malevolent expression of his face did not appeal to me. 

Toward evening Gwad asked me, on behalf of my dis- 
charged servant Mhammad, to settle with the man in some 
way before my departure. After a conference with the Prince, 
in which he recommended that I indict Mhammad before the 
Turkish Government, I decreed that I would let him have 
the gold he had stolen from me but would not pay him the 
three napoleons ($11.58) from his wages that he had not 
yet drawn. Thus, instead of being punished, he profited from 
the robbery to the extent of seventeen napoleons. He was 
satisfied and agreed that he had received all that he was 
entitled to. I reserved the right to prefer charges against 
him with the Turkish authorities should he provoke me. One 
of his families was in Bagdad, the other in ad-Dejr, while 
he himself often stayed in Damascus and other cities, where 
he could easily be arrested and imprisoned by the Govern- 
ment. 

After Mhammad’s departure I began to prepare the 
supplies for the contemplated trip. Suddenly, as I was taking 
provisions out of a bag, I heard the hissing of a snake and 
a viper darted out from under it. Being barefooted, I leaped 
aside in a panic; but the snake, trying to crawl out of the 
tent, was killed by Naser. It was twenty-eight centimeters 
long, as thick as one’s finger, and on the head over the 
eyes it had two excrescences. This was the third viper that 
had come close to me on this journey. 

Toward evening the Prince came again and repeatedly 
asked me to be careful and mindful of my safety. 

“Had I known, my brother, that thou wouldst undertake 
such raids, I would not have allowed thee to pitch thy tent © 
alongside mine,” he protested. “I know not a single man 
amongst us who would be so daring as thou and, by Allah, 
I speak the truth. Thou sayest that Allah has prompted thee 
to undertake such raids. Well, what Allah has ordained, let 
that be; but what should I say to thy friends in Damascus 
were I not to bring thee to them? I have promised them 
to protect thee, but how am I to protect thee when thou 
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forsakest me and venturest into lands which I myself dare 
not enter without a convoy of at least a thousand fighters? 
There, in the place whither thou now wantest to go, lie in 
wait for thee a Sammari, a Muntefizi, a Zefiri, and besides 
these various robbers of the DahamSe, ‘Amarat, Fed‘an, Sba‘a, 
Sararat, and Dlejm tribes. They may murder thee in the 
night without regard to thy Dahmasi. Still thou refusest 
to obey. I talk to thee, I try to restrain thee because I 
know those perils better than thou dost, but thou ignorest 
my words. Dost thou have no pity for thy relatives? thy 
family? Is there nobody amongst those living where thy 
relatives camp who loves thee, who would be grieved to lose 
thee? I know what thou wishest to reply — that I myself 
make raids. It is true, but I am accompanied by hundreds 
and hundreds of fighters. And who are thy escorts? Thy 
Taman, who knows not the country nor the people nor 
their language, and no one besides except two strange men, 
unknown to thee, who may betray thee at any moment or 
kill thee. For who knows what the sejtdn (devil) may tempt 
them to? And thou knowest the perils that the land itself 
is fraught with. This year Allah hath not sent heavy rains 
into the territory of al-Wudijan and al-Hamad. For days of 
marching thou shalt not find any water. Thou sayest thou 
wilt take water along; but what wilt thou do if the camels 
that carry thy full water bags should stumble or rub against 
a sharp rock and the bag be ripped and the water run out? 
Maybe thou couldst even kill thy camels and clean the water 
that their bellies contain and drink that; but what would 
then become of thee if thou hadst no animal to carry thee?” 
Thus he spoke, long and tenderly. The good an-N&ari was my 
friend and loved me sincerely; but since it was known 
throughout the desert that I moved before his face (bi- 
waghah) under his protection, he also feared that his prestige 
would be impaired if I should perish in the desert. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HIST AT-TOR TO LAHA 


HIST AT-TOR TO MOKR AL-ZETADI 


Monday, March 29, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 5.30: 15°C) I was awakened by the grumbling of my 
own camels and was told by Naser that we were again 
migrating (rahil). After a while the Prince came, barefooted 
and coatless, bringing me a bowlful of camel’s milk, together 
with the tidings that the Slubi had returned at midnight 
with the long-sought-for Dahmasi and that I might, there- 
fore, begin my journey immediately. 

Accompanied by the Prince, I went to the tent of the 
negro Hmar, where I was to make an agreement with the 
Dahmasi and the guide Sanad. The Dahmasi, of the name 
of TareS eben Melfi, of the Mhejne clan, did not appeal to 
me much. He limped, was blind in the left eye, and his upper 
incisors protruded from his mouth. According to the notion 
of the Bedouins, these attributes are not favorable omens. 
But he was a Mhejni, a member of a foremost DahamSe 
family, and I had no other choice. I made him an offer of 
half a megidijje (45 cents) per day, this being as much as 
he had been paid by his last master, an ‘Akejli. He declined, 
saying he preferred that I pay him a certain sum for the 
entire journey; whereupon I offered him ten megidijj7at 
($9.00), to which the Prince added five more and promised 
him besides an extra compensation after our return. At this 
Tares signified his pleasure and consented to ride with me, 
not for the sake of the money but for the purpose of winning 
and securing the Prince’s favor; and he promised to protect ~ 
me against all the sAmarat and Daham&Se. 

While I was: bargaining with TaresS, Sanad, whom I 
wanted to take along as a guide, had disappeared from the 
tent and now sent me word that he could not lead me, tidings 
that were confirmed by his brother Snejd and also by Farag. 
This behavior of the Slejb was strange indeed. Yesterday they 
had all besieged my tent, competing in pleadings to be hired, 
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and now, when I was on the verge of departure, no one 
wanted to go. Hmar reminded me of Ahu Za‘éla, who also 
sat in Hmar’s tent; but he likewise refused. It was evident 
that the Slejb plotted to force me into paying them exorbitant 
wages. I was reluctant to bargain with Ahu Za‘éla; but the 
tents were already taken apart, a portion of my belongings 
loaded, the Arabs moving southward, and the Prince pressing 
me to a decision. Therefore I requested him to contract with 
Miz‘el for me. He offered him half a megidijje a day, but 
the Slubi, serving and working a whole week for a quarter 
of a megidijje, demanded one megidijje a day, besides asking 
eleven megidijjdt in advance payment. I was not inclined to 
agree to this, but the Prince pointed out that the Slejb were 
evidently allied among themselves and that I should not find 
anyone who would lead me for less. Therefore I gave Miz‘el 
five megidijjdt in advance, and assured him that he would 
get one for every day he showed himself familiar with the 
country and actually led me. The Prince admonished him to 
serve me honestly, to respond to every gesture of mine, and 
to guard my camels. 

Meantime all the Arabs had started southward; nothing 
was left on the old camp site except my men, my camels, 
and my baggage. The Prince and his guard, fifteen slaves, 
hurriedly helped us load, but in spite of the best intentions 
they bungled everything. What was intended for the expedi- 
tion was crammed into the wrong bags and thrust on camels 
that were to remain with the Prince, and it was no easy task 
to find all the mislaid articles and reload them upon the 
camels that were to go with us. To my inquiry as to what 
kind of water bags we should need, the Slubi replied that 
I had better take the two smallest, because he knew all the 
secret wells and would bring me to water every day. 

“Why, are there wells even in al-Hamad?”’ 

“By Allah, they are there but are known only to us, the 
Slejb. I also know of them and will bring thee to them. 
Thou shalt refresh thyself and thy camels.” 

Finally, when I thought we had loaded all the necessary 
things, I mounted my camel and rode up to the Prince to 
thank him for everything and to ask him to watch over my 
tent and my property. He extended his right hand to me in 
silence, mounted the saddle, and rode off with his retinue to- 
ward the south, while I turned northward. It was then 7.15 A.M. 
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I took along only the most necessary articles, leaving the 
small round tent and the blankets behind with Naser. We 
were lightly clothed, for the Prince had said: 

“Tt is already hot; thou needst not fear cold or steady 
rain. Why shouldst thou add burdens to thy camels?” Of 
the four camels, Timan’s and mine carried riding saddles, the 
third the water saddle (mesdme), and the fourth the pack 
saddle (heddge). The third one also carried TareS, and the 
fourth Miz‘el. Both men were talkative and repeatedly assured 
me that we did not have to fear anybody, as they had ac- 
quaintances among the Bedouins far and wide. TareS promised 
to protect me not merely from the Dahamse and ‘Amarat, 
but even from the Sammar, and added that he would render 
me accurate accounts of the clans and camps of these tribes. 
Miz‘el swore that he knew the entire desert from Negd to 
Aleppo as thoroughly as he knew his palm, and was convinced 
that I ought to thank Allah for having chosen him instead 
of Sanad, as there was no other man among the Sulban 
(Slejb) who could surpass him in knowledge of topography. 
To which I replied that I knew both men of words and men 
of action, and that I wished that he and Tares might belong 
among the latter and not among the former. 

Until eight o’clock we rode in the district of al-Bwejtat; 
after that in Fag as-Slubi. The first-named district consists 
of depressions and elevations. The depressions are covered 
with coarse white sand, and scattered in them are small 
swales (rizdn). They are hedged in by steep slopes twenty 
to one hundred meters high. On ascending any of these 
through a defile (harime), the traveler finds himself upon 
a vast stony upland. At 8.40 we sighted to the west the 
extended lowland Fejzat ummu Maged, from which opens the 
Fag as-Slubi. TareS told us that two years before twenty- 
eight of his co-tribesmen on camels had attacked here a camp 
of the Kwaébe and captured numerous camels. The fighters 
of the Kwacbe, however, occupied the four openings (harime) ~ 
leading from the lowland and thus effected the capture (hom 
wuhedu) of all the DahamSe. TareS pronounced the consonants 
correctly. 

By and by we were joined by the ‘Am@ri who had been 
brought to me by a Slubi but whom the Prince had rejected. 
He was going to the wells of al-Barrit, where his clan was 
encamped. On the way he was so apprehensive of the Sammar 
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that his fear prompted him to climb every hillock from which 
he could scan the vicinity and to keep urging us to move 
within the depressions and avoid elevations as much as 
possible. Miz‘el ridiculed his fears and maintained that there 
was not a single Sammari who would venture to come into 
the region we were traversing (rigle minhom mda tigi). I 
agreed with the ‘Amari, however, and therefore aimed to 
proceed in the secluded depressions. Neither the Slubi nor 
the Dahmasi was afraid of losing anything in case of an 
attack, for both rode my camels and were clad in their worst 
garments. The ‘Amari, however, sat upon his own animal. 

While still in the camp I had found out that my guide 
Miz‘el ahu Za‘éla was a roving poet, and on the journey he 
himself boasted that there was no eminent chief among the 
Bedouins or the Swaja whom he had not visited and in whose 
honor he had not composed a poem. In a high-pitched voice 
he kept declaiming one poem after another, in a manner that 
reminded me vividly of our chanting of the psalms. He sang 
only the first and the last word of a verse, stretching out 
the latter and garnishing it with various trills; the other 
words he pronounced rapidly, laying stress upon the most 
prominent ones only. He would repeat the verses that appealed 
to his fancy five or ten times. His pronunciation was correct 
and intelligible, but different from that of the Rwala. Growing 
tired of his continuous declaiming, I told him to discontinue 
it as I had heard similar poems a good many times before. 
This offended him deeply. With great earnestness he tried 
to convince me that he had no equal among the living poets, 
while of the dead he considered greater and better no one 
but al--Adwani, because he composed long poems! (kasdjed 
al-adwani twaldten!) Al--Adwani is another name for the chief 
Nimr eben ‘Adwan. 

When Miz‘el was not singing or declaiming, he was relating 
questionable stories. For instance, he said a certain Bedouin by 
the name of Mehsen owned a black slave who was young and 
strong but of very ugly appearance. One day some of Mehsen’s 
guests made fun of this slave, declaring that no woman would 
ever want him. The slave disagreed with them, however, and 
assured them that there was no black or white woman who 
would repulse him. He challenged the guests to a bet. They 
accepted the challenge, and the slave wagered his camel that 
before the next morning he would bring them five leather 
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belts (berima, hakw) such as women wear upon their bare 
bodies. In the morning, after the guests had risen and were 
drinking coffee, the slave, who had returned, mounted the 
best camel belonging to the guests and, announcing that it 
was his, displayed before their astonished eyes seven women’s 
belts. To his horror, Mehsen recognized among them the one he 
had bought for his sister on the occasion of her marriage. 

At 12.30 P.M. we came to sand hills that were about fifteen 
meters high and lay in a long row. They are called Tlejlat al- 
Hdad and represent a boundary between two families of the 
Slejb. The latter claim ownership (mulk) of some portions 
of the desert and know exactly to what family every valley 
and slope belongs. When a man wishes to marry off his son 
and seeks a wife for him, he does not pay for her (mohr, 
sijdk) but gives to her father or brother a portion of his 
property (mulk). From that time on only the father or brother 
of the girl is allowed to hunt in this portion of the property 
or to pasture his herds there, and he may eject any other 
hunter or herdsman. Among the hills of al-Hdad, as well as 
in the whole vicinity, is found clear crystal salt. It is also 
found farther on. While we were camping on Fag as-Slubi, 
a Slubi left the tent of “Ejal Turkijje in the afternoon and 
before sunset returned with a fodder pouch full of crystal- 
line salt. 

Turkijje, the widow of Prince Sattam and mother of 
three married sons who had children of their own, never- 
theless remained the most influential of the Rwala women. 
Whatever she decided must be done. The name of her eldest 
son, Haled, was seldom mentioned, but hers was heard often. 
Guests were spoken of as quartered not by Haled, the son of 
Sattam, to whom the tent belonged, but by his mother Turkijje. 
Even my versatile poet, Miz‘el ahu Za‘éla, had composed in her 
honor a poem (kassad ‘alejha kaside) in which he eulogized 
her generosity. An-Ntri, Hmar, and others had told me that — 
Turkijje used to receive from her husband Sattéam a hundred 
her son; yet even the hundred megidijjdt were not sufficient 
for her. As Haled’s income by no means equaled that of his 
father, he begged his mother to be more economical. 

“TJ have never learned to save and I never will as long as 
I live,” replied Turkijje, and made a feint of leaving Haled’s 
tent and quartering herself in that of her slave. Haled and 
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the other sons—nay, even the Prince and the chiefs — had 
to go after her and entreat her for a long time before she 
would return, and then Haled. had no alternative but to guar- 
antee to continue the payment of the hundred megidijjdat 
a month. As to where he was to get the money his mother 
did not concern herself. There was not a day, it is said, on 
which Turkijje did not entertain guests. In the partition 
reserved for women she served meals daily to at least fifteen 
women and she usually prepared the meals from the stores 
of her sons. Frequently she invited men also, and after supper 
would come into the compartment for men, choose the fore- 
most seat, and monopolize the conversation. Nobody, not even 
the Prince himself, dared to argue with her. 

My companions Miz‘el and TareS praised the Rwala chiefs. 
Tare§ said that an-Niri distributed better mantles than Gezza‘ 
eben Miglad, head chief of the DahamSe tribe. He spoke with 
especial warmth of the chief ‘Adib, who was very popular 
among the Dahamse. Although the latter waged war with 
the Rwala, ‘Adib made frequent trips to them, he said, and, 
if any of the camels carrying his brand marks accidentally 
got among the captured herds, they were always returned 
to him. 


At 2.39 P.M. we saw to the east the edge of the mesa Kart al-Msawri, 
at the northwestern base of which extends the Sazit umm Tarfa’. In this 
channel are the rain wells Mokr al-Msawri, northeast of them Mkejrat 
ad-Dektk, and still farther north Habra umm Tarfa’. On the left bank 
of the Sazit umm Tarfa’ rises the wide, level crest Hazm az-Zbejt, upon 
which are four irregular cones. Southwest of the western cone are the 
wells of al-Barbak, and southwest of that the Mokr an-Nhejle, which 
at 3.10 was on our right. Southeast of Kart al-Msawri from south to 
north runs the “nose” HaSm Sennar, in front of which gapes in the scarp 
Gal ar-Ra‘an the wide, dark opening of the valley Ab-ar-Rwat. West 
of us at the head of the Riglet Sliman, Miz‘el pointed out to me a small 
hill under which lies the rain pool Radir al-‘ESSse. 


MOKR AL-ZETADI TO SEB AB-AL-KUR 


At 3.32 we reached the rain well Mokr al-Zetadi, which 
was half filled with water from the last rain. We wanted to 
let the camels drink and to fill our bags to the top, but we 
searched in vain for the canvas bucket. Finally, as we were 
badly in need of water, I took the small bag of waterproof 
cloth in which I had wrapped my photographic plates. It was 
torn in two places, but I applied a round pebble to each hole, 
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bound the cloth round it, and a bucket was provided. My na- 
tive companions watched me skeptically and freely expressed 
their doubt of my success: they were certain the water would 
escape from my cloth pail. My only answer was to tie the 
bucket to a rope twelve meters long, insert in it a tin bowl, 
and direct Miz‘el to go down the well. TareS and the ‘Amari 
held the rope while Miz‘el descended and with the bow! dipped 
up the water into the pail. When it was half full, they pulled 
it out and poured the water into a waterproof blanket that 
we had spread over a dip in the sand. The camels drank 
eagerly. After filling the water bags, we also filled the im- 
provised bucket so as to have a supply for supper. Not a drop 
had leaked out; the bucket really was waterproof. My fellows 
wondered at it and admitted that even a leather bag was not 
always so tight. 

As there was no pasture at the wells, we left at five 
o’clock. At 5.40 we came to a secluded depression southwest 
of the Radir at-Trejfawi, where there were a few plants upon 
which our camels could graze. The ‘Amari watched the camels, 
TaresS grubbed dry bushes of rate, Taman sketched a map 
of the environs and adjusted the watches and barometers, 
while Miz‘el and I prepared supper. By a lucky chance Taman 
had discovered our canvas bucket among the scientific instru- 
ments, where some obliging slave had tucked it. We were 
glad to see it; we needed for another purpose the improvised 
cloth bag in which we had carried the water: we had no 
other receptacle in which to mix the dough for bread! I had 
laid aside a large shallow pan, but our helpers must have 
mislaid it among the baggage that remained at the camp. 
Miz‘el declared that we could not bake bread, as we had noth- 
ing in which to prepare the dough. So I dug a small hole in 
the ground, laid the waterproof cloth over it, put upon it five 
handfuls of flour with some salt, placed the bowl of water 
near by, and ordered Miz‘el to mix the dough (jeaggen). _ 
Without washing his dirty hands, he poured the water upon — 
the flour and kneaded the dough. Meantime I picked up three 
stones all of equal size (hawddi) and about six inches high, 
stood them up in the form of a triangle near the fire, poured 
water into the kettle, set it on the stones, and fed the fire. 
Miz‘el soon got tired of kneading the dough and asked TareS 
to go on with the work, saying that he would watch the 
camels instead. TareS knelt down by the bowl and with the 
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words “In God’s name (bismi-lldh)’” resumed the kneading 
with his own dirty hands. Miz‘el did not like to stay with 
the camels either, so he squatted by the fire and asked me 
to let him feed it (halli ‘annak). After the water began to 
boil we threw into it four handfuls of burrul (peeled wheat) 
and let it cook over a slow fire. With some of the coals we 
built a bigger fire near by, putting on a considerable quantity 
of fuel. After it had burned out Miz‘el raked up the smoulder- 
ing ashes and TareS brought the dough, tossing it up with 
his left hand and slapping it with his right to make it wider 
and thinner, until he had shaped it into a cake about thirty 
centimeters in diameter and three in thickness. Then he threw 
it skillfully on part of the ashes and with a stick raked the 
rest over it. The fire flamed all round the cake, upon which 
TareS kept raking fresh hot ashes. After a quarter of an 
hour he turned it over, and ten minutes later Miz‘el pulled 
it out of the ashes, tapped it with a stick, and threw it before 
me. The bread was baked. Out of a small leather bag Taman 
poured some butter on the burrul, and thus our supper was 
ready. My native companions ate with great relish, kneading 
large dumplings from the burrul, cramming them one after 
another into their mouths, and filling the free spaces with 
bread. It was only a few minutes before the bread as well 
as the burrul was gone. Then they licked their fingers and 
wiped their hands in the sand. Miz‘el eventually wanted to 
wash his hands, but I would not permit it (temperature 
FO caval fs lO 8 

At 7.10 we rode on. In a few minutes we had on our 
right in the river bed a large pool which, when filled with 
water, forms the Radir at-Trejfawi. When it is full, herds 
of camels may be watered there for more than two months 
at a time. After 8.50 Miz‘el pointed out to me, in a rocky 
slope on the right, a large rift called Zaltat a&-Sefallehijje, 
into which rain water also flows. At 9.18, northeast of the 
Radir as-Slubi, we prepared to spend the night. We could not 
kindle a fire, but we let the camels graze, as an abundance 
of fresh grasses grew all about. TareS and Miz‘el were to 
watch the animals. The ‘Amari went to bed without worrying 
about his camel. When I urged him to look after it, he 
answered that it would not stray but would return of itself. 
Tare’ wrapped himself in his cloak near the camels and in 
a little while was snoring. I walked about the camp before 
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I lay down; and when Miz‘el saw that I had finally retired 
he drove the camels up to us, made them kneel, and tied 
their front legs. After midnight I was awakened by faint, 
despairing lamentations from the ‘Amari. Having been unable 
to find his camel, he begged my companions to assist him in 
searching for it. He wanted to mount mine in order to find 
his own sooner, but I refused to let him do so because I 
feared he might escape with it. I did not trust him; that is 
why I had advised Taman to tie his weapons to his body, 
which I likewise did, so that the ‘Amari could not steal them. 
He finally persuaded Miz‘el to help him in the search and 
two hours later they returned with the missing camel. 

Tuesday, March 30, 1909. Dawn had barely come when 
I was awakened by TaresS (temperature at 5.30 A. M.: 11.6°C) 
who had planted himself near my head, coughed, yawned, and 
was singing off his morning prayer. I ordered him and Miz‘el 
to release the camels for pasture; but TareS devoted himself 
to his prayer, while Miz‘el absented himself because of ne- 
cessity and was gone a long time. I freed the camels myself 
meantime. Taman kindled a fire and I poured water into the 
coffee kettle and ground the roasted coffee. When the kettle 
began to steam and the aroma of the coffee was perceptible, 
TareS finished his prayer and Miz‘el his necessity. They 
wanted their breakfast. Afterwards, they were both so clumsy 
about the loading that Taman and I had to do all the work. 

At six o’clock we got under way. To the southeast we 
noted the rosy elevation of az-Zbejt, which adjoins a rain 
well (mokr) of the same name. We were traversing a stony 
district where grow sparsely rite, Sa‘rdn, sam‘, ‘efejna, Sth, 
zetdde, ete. From 7.50 until 8.52 our camels grazed, while we 
baked bread and ate it with melted apricot jelly (kamareddin). 
When | beckoned to my companions to drive up the camels, 
Miz‘el urged TareS to hurry, adding: 

“Thou knowest that every traveler is ailing and the 
best remedy for him is to march (at-turki ‘alil wa-l-masir — 
dawa’).” 

To the southeast, upon the level crest, showed the stone 
heap Rigm Bajjiz. We were going in a northeasterly di- 
rection and at 10.10 saw on the right the rain well Mokr 
al-Hfejse and east of it the Mkejrat ar-Rkejje. In the dips 
we found fresh girgir, mharit, Ssa‘rdn, kazgkdz, and rorol, 
The young sprouts of Sa‘rdn and girgir are edible, and the 
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latter is also used in washing clothing. The root of mharit 
is baked like bread and is also edible. 

After 12.15 P.M. we deviated more to the northward 
and sighted in front of us on the right the long hill of al- 
‘Ejr, and almost due north of it the white mesa of al-Honsor, 
at the base of which is a rain pool of the same name. East 
of the latter and northwest of the Habari al-Brejéat, is the 
well MSA (or ‘Aklat) al-Gmej‘i. The region became more 
monotonous as we went on through vast lowlands, hedged in 
by precipitous sandstone walls dissected by numerous gullies 
leading down from the plateau surface, here covered by a 
coarse gravel in which few plants flourish. There are practically 
no valleys hereabouts. Rain water flows into the lowlands in 
shallow, almost level, swales and forms numerous habdri. 
Upon the uplands are solitary irregular cones or domes, 
usually topped with heaps of stones. After the heavy rains, 
when the habdri are full of water, as they were four years 
before, the lowlands swarm with camels, and behind every 
heap of stone there is a sentry; for in al-Hegera camp many 
clans of the ‘Amarat, Daham&e, Rwala, Sararat, and az-Zefir 
tribes, and even the Muntefiz are not likely to be very far 
away. What wonder that raids are so frequent! Since the 
year of al-ASkar — that is, since the defeat suffered by Sa‘dain 
al-ASkar, prince of the Muntefiz tribe, at the hands of the 
Rwala in 1905 — there has been insufficient rain in al- 
Hegera. For that reason the Bedouins had not gone there. 
Miz‘el explained to me how al-ASkar had attacked the Rwala. 
Seeking to flatter me, he addressed me only as ‘“as-Sejh Mise” 
(as he pronounced it). When he did not use this title, he 
saluted me thus: “O thou to whom Allah grant a long life! 
(ja tawil al-‘omr!)” 

As we were riding along after one o’clock, my camel 
suddenly began to plunge and leap, frightened at a large 
lizard (zabb) that had run in front of her. The ‘Amari 
jumped off his camel, pursued the lizard, threw over it his 
mantle (‘aba’), and seizing it by its scaly tail brought it back 
to us. It was seventy-seven centimeters long and at its belly 
twenty centimeters wide; under the belly it was yellowish 
white and on its back grayish. Its spine and tail were scaly. 
TareS thrust it into the bag upon which we prepared our 
dough. It was destined to be roasted and eaten. 

At 2.08 we sighted two gazelles. Miz‘el, who had boasted 
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that no gazelle could escape him, instantly seized his long 
flint musket and scurried after them. He returned a full half- 
hour later breathless and coughing — without the gazelles. 
From 3.50 to 4.12 our camels grazed upon blooming 
mharit, of which we dug up three roots. These were of the 
thickness of a hand, forty to sixty centimeters long, and had 


Fic. 45—Our camp near the Tell al-Honsor, 


a black rind. Miz‘el discarded two of them, explaining that 
they were males and had a bitter taste; the third root, a 
female, we took along. At 4.49, finding southwest of the Tell 
al-Honsor a small meadow sixty meters long and twenty wide, 
verdant with dhama, rukrik, ummu rwejs, znejma, sa“éd, 
snejsle, sikkara, silwa, sam‘, ‘ansaldn, kaf‘a, kréta, kam8sa, 
nefel, nikd, wubéra, and rite (Fig. 45), we decided to cook 
our supper there. TareS baked bread and the ‘Amari fed the 
fire under the kettle in which our burrul was to be cooked; 
Tuman wound our five chronometers and determined the exact _ 
time by comparing them with the results of our observations ~ 
of the meridian passages of some stars; I collected plants, 
while Miz‘el baked the lizard (Fig. 46) and the mharit root. 
He first cut the lizard’s throat and built a large fire. When 
the fire was burning fairly well he raked the coals aside, dug 
a pit about ninety centimeters long by thirty wide near by, 
and scraped into it some of the coals and ashes. On these he 
laid the lizard, covered it with earth, and made a fire on 
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top. He pushed the root near the fire, turned it over twice 
and the lizard thrice, and when the bread was baked and the 
burrul cooked he was ready to lay before me the root and 
the lizard. We broke the root into several pieces. Underneath 
the black rind was a white edible substance with a somewhat 
pungent taste and as dry as flour. Miz‘el sliced the lizard and 
proffered me the best parts from the 
tail; he himself enjoyed the bowels. 
The meat I ate was composed of very 
many thin, tough skins superimposed 
one on another like sheets of paper 
and tasting somewhat like the meat 
of the crawfish. At first I had ab- 
horred the sight of the lizard, but 
later, after the vision had left my 
mind, I indulged in the meat with 
relish. My native escorts ate the ‘e7s 
(cooked meal) and bread, and, while 
Taman and J ascertained the latitude, 
they finished the lizard (temperature 
at 5.30: 25.2°C). 

Before we left an-Nuari’s camp 
I had made it known that we should 
go to the wells of as-Sammit on the — F1g.46—Miz‘el and the lizard 
right side of the valley of al-Herr, near the Tell al-Honsor. 
and we actually did start in that 
direction. I acted thus for the purpose of deceiving the Slejb 
and other strangers in our camp, for I feared they might 
communicate the direction and the goal of my journey to 
some robber band or raiding party. As a matter of fact, 
however, I had no intention of going to as-Sammit, for the 
Sammar and Dahamie were said to be encamped there, with 
Morara and Hammara swdaja (sheep- and goat-breeders) north 
of them, and I had no means of knowing how these clans 
would welcome me. Furthermore, near their tents I should 
have exposed myself to the danger of being attacked at any 
time by an enemy band. Had I continued westward, I should 
certainly have been followed by robbers, who could have 
leisurely murdered me and my escorts in the forsaken region 
devoid of camps. I also wished to keep clear of the Turkish 
authorities. Had I gone from as-Sammit to al-Barrit, and 
farther by way of al- paneseet, to the settlement of Setata, 
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I should have approached settlements governed by the Turks, 
who would have greeted me affably but would have forbidden 
me to return into the desert, as they would have been held 
responsible for my safety. Therefore, I had made up my mind 
to proceed through the center of the territory of al-Wudijan 
and leave the above-mentioned localities on the right. I could 
reach them more easily later from Irak. My task was the 
exploration of the inner desert. 

When I learned from Miz‘el that we might reach as- 
Sammit within a day and a half, I asked him where the 
nearest water to the north was to be found. He replied that 
we were sure to find water in the Hesjan Gdejjedet ‘Ar‘ar; 
whereupon I declared that we should proceed in the direction 
of those wells. Upon closer determination of the course we 
should follow, Miz‘el advised me to place the pole star before 
the eyebrow of the right eye of my camel and, with the help 
of God, proceed in that direction; that is, toward the north- 
northwest. 

The ‘Amari inquired whether I should go from the valley 
of ‘Ar‘ar to the wells of al-Barrit; to which I replied that 
only Allah knew. 

“And I, what shall I do?” he faltered. 

“T did not ask thee to ride with me. Pour out for thyself 
two bowls of water into thy small bag, take some bread, and, 
under the protection of Allah, thou shalt come whither thou 
wouldst be. We have done but good to thee.” 

“By Allah,” interrupted Tares, “Misa is not lying (wallah 
musa ma hu éddeb).” 

“Do thou good to us withal,’”’ I adjured the ‘Amari, “and 
make no mention of us before either enemy or friend.” 

He promised to do so and in the bright moonlit night 
took his departure from us toward the northeast, while we 
headed toward the north-northwest. Half an hour later we 
came into the wide, shallow Se%b of Ab-al-Ktr, which extends 
toward the northeast through the immense lowland of Fejzat— 
al-Adjan and terminates in the Habra an-Naged at HaSm 
an-Naged, the western edge of the undulating plain of Hmar 
az-Zor. Southeast of the HaSm an-Naged rises the wall of al- 
Msadde, and southwest of that al-Ka‘abat, which encloses al- 
Adjan in the east. On the left side of the Se%b of Ab-al-Kiar 
is the long, tabular hill of Kart az-Zab‘, in the caves of 
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which hyenas are said to live. At 8.55 we encamped in a small, 
grassy meadow. 


SETB OF AB-AL-KUR TO WADI ‘AR‘AR; THE SLEJB 


Wednesday, March 31, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 5.30 A.M.: 10°C) was reénacted exactly the same per- 
formance as the day before. Tares slept about thirty meters 
away from me, but as soon as it began to dawn he took 
a position at my head and started to pray. After he finished 
I asked him to pray at his own bed next time and thus gain 
forgiveness for the sins that he perchance might have commit- 
ted on that spot. He could not comprehend why he was not 
to pray at my head. Had he but prayed! But during his prayer 
he coughed, blew his nose, examined his clothing, and threw 
at me all his lice. I had not slept much that night, for I had 
unluckily quartered myself upon a nest of large ants. The 
nest was in a crack in the ground and the ants entered my 
bed through a small opening which I had failed to notice. 
Toward midnight I was awakened by their attacks and I had 
to seek another place. This I could do in a short time, but it 
took much longer to rid myself of the ants that had invaded my 
clothing and my blankets. They were biting me so ferociously 
that I felt as if I had been rolling in nettles. I knelt for over 
two hours in the bright moonlight picking off the ants. 

After we set out at six o’clock, Miz‘el showed me on the 
northeastern horizon the long slope of the mesa of ad-Dabbisa, 
an infallible indication of the proximity of the lowland of al- 
Adjan, which is to be seen even from the wells of al-Barrit. 
Whoever ascends this mesa perceives in the northeast, beyond 
the lowland, the white “nose” HaSm al-Rarra, between which 
and ar-Rwajje and al-Msadde within a deep basin are the wells 
of al-Barrit. North-northwest of ad-Dabbtsa are the Radir and 
Habari ‘Arejzat on the southwestern fringe of the lowland 
of al-Adjan. 

A gray fox (al-hosejni), white under the belly, fled before 
us. My companions greeted it with joy, for it is regarded as 
a good omen to the traveler. We passed through many small, 
grassy meadows, an indication that the soil had been recently 
moistened by a timely rain (arz wasmijje). Our camels picked 
the grasses in big bunches and devoured them without stop- 
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ping to chew them. TaresS was of the opinion that, should 
such favorable weather and pasturage prevail during the rest 
of the journey, the animals would fatten and return broader 
than they were long (ba‘arinak jeta‘addelen wa jarga‘en mur- 


Fic. 47—In the Riglet al-Helali. 


abbadten). In the lowest places I noted numerous Jericho 
roses (knéfde). 

A cold north wind was blowing. We were clad lightly, 
with our bare breasts exposed, and the wind penetrated to 
the bones. Vainly I enveloped myself in the only cloak I had 
taken with me, a light summer mantle that did not protect 
me from the cold wind. Only the summer sun could comfort 
us; but the sky was overcast, though narrow, horizontal beams _ 
of sunlight penetrated through the gray clouds near the 
horizon. 

At 8.50 we reached the northern edge of Rar al-Razari, 
upon which towers a high heap of stones that marks the 
rain well of the same name. At 9.28 we passed through the 
Riglet al-Helal (or al-Helali) (Fig. 47) and remained beside 
it until 11.08. This originates in the southwest between the 
Kart al-Wad‘a and the Kart ar-Rahama, is joined on the left 
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by the Riglet an-Nekdijje, and merges with the valley of Ab- 
al-Kur. In the channel slajéa (also called derw) grows abun- 
dantly. If pregnant asses eat it in quantity, they slink (jatra- 
hem). At 12.45 P.M. we crossed the narrow channel of the 
Riglet aS-Sazi, which ends in the Habari ‘Arejzat, and at one 
o’clock reached the northern fringe of the region that had 
been moistened by the current year’s rain. 

At 1.28 we rode into the Habari al-Mbowgijjat. In the 
short, stony cross-gullies we noticed light green, thorny 
bushes covered with blue blossoms. It was the Subrum. Camels 
like it, and the Slejb also eat the young sprouts and use them 
as a remedy for rheumatic pains. 

The atmosphere had grown warm, almost sultry. The 
wind had ceased, and now there hung over the great, gray 
desert quiescent, horizontal, curtain-like layers of air, which 
caused in me a feeling of oppression that made me gasp for 
breath. Everything around us was ashen gray; in the distance, 
however, the surface of the desert appeared to be reddish. 
Above the level elevations hung exceedingly long strips of 
some subtile matter, while the depressions looked like lakes 
from which only the solitary higher crests seemed to protrude. 
Once in a while the delicately constructed matter was ruptured, 
and through the rift I could see innumerable dense, black 
monsters, large and small, rise and grow bigger above the 
earth. They swayed, tilted, swam upon the waves of the lakes, 
and then drifted freely into space. Often it seemed to us that 
we could see before us riders on camels. My fellows insisted 
that I look through the binoculars, but the riders always turned 
out to be low bushes barely sixty centimeters high, with which 
the sarrdb (mirage) was playing. I longed for something an- 
imated, for the verdant green of spring, but in vain I strained 
my eyes in search of spring flowers. The upland was absolutely 
desolate, dead, majjete, as the Bedouin is prone to say; while 
in the lower places appeared only the dry, lifeless bushes 
of rite, zetdde, and sith. 

“Al-hamdu lillah!” I cried out, when at 3.40 I spied the 
first green plant. We were again in a region that had been 
moistened by rain. 

At 4.15 we crossed the shallow channel of the Riglet 
as-Swejf, which contributes to the Habari ‘Arejzat. West- 
southwest of us Miz‘el called my attention to a hill, along 
the base of which, in the valley of ‘Ar‘ar, are the Mktr al- 
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Hsej. In the west we perceived the channel of Umm al-Ged‘at, 
and northeast of it the dark strip of the Riglet an-Nasfe, 
both of which converge on the left with ‘Ar‘ar. 

From 4.55 to 6.47 we rested in a lowland that afforded 
our camels rich pasture. Miz‘el told me that once, when his 
clan was celebrating the holiday of zahij7e (remembrance of 
the dead) in this vicinity, two Bedouins came to them on 
foot (zalamtén bedw gajin ‘ala rigléhom) saying they had 
had no water for two days. The Slejb took pity on them and 
poured into their mouths first butter and then water. After 
they had recovered their strength sufficiently to talk, they 
said they belonged to the Kmusa group of the Sba‘a tribe 
and that in a raid against the Sammar they had been repulsed, 
defeated, captured, and finally set at liberty, but without 
water or food. The Slejb put them upon asses and took them 
to the oasis of al-Kara, whence they returned to their own 
people. Miz‘el remembered with a thrill the quantity of meat 
they had that holiday. They had found in the desert four 
runaway camels, two of which they butchered and ate at the 
holiday feast, keeping the other two to use in scouring the 
wide desert for water and pasture (‘endahom réab jeasst 
‘alejhen). The man who is sent to find pasture or water and 
therefore a camping place also, is called ‘assds by the Slejb, 
kattaf by the Bedouins. 

At 7.20 we left the rain-dampened soil of the Zahrat al- 
Bajne. As early as eight o’clock, however, Miz‘el called my 
attention to the white color of the soil we were treading, 
this particular shade of whiteness being an indication of recent 
profuse rain (al-ka‘a béza tardha marstla). According to him, 
the surface was white because it had been washed by the rain; 
otherwise, he added, it would be dark gray. He dismounted 
from his camel, loosened a handful of earth from the ground 
with his dagger, and asked me to feel it to convince myself 
of its dampness. To me, however, it seemed quite parched. 
Nowhere had we found a tract bearing annual or perennial — 
growths. We passed on through long, wide plains where there 
was not a plant, and rejoiced when at 9.30 we saw before us 
a dark strip of withered rite bushes, in which we encamped 
at 9.40 and lay down according to the four points of the 
compass with the camels in the center. We were lodging near 
the watering place of Gdejjedet ‘Ar‘ar; hence precaution was 
necessary. 
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Thursday, April 1, 1909 (temperature at 5.30 A. M.:10.6°C). 
Setting out at 6.06 we passed in a north-northeasterly direction 
the wide, level highland Zahrat al-Bajne, which extends on the 
right side of the valley of ‘Ar‘ar. At our left we noted the 
Riglet an-Nasfe converging with ‘Ar‘ar; toward the north- 
west stone piles indicated the wells Hesjan al-Kat‘ijje, and 
still farther toward the north of it appeared the deep channel 
of Riglet ‘Eleban. Ever since we left the camp of an-Nari 
we had been accompanied by swallows. They circled round 
our camels in a way that reminded Taman and me of the 
swallows of our homeland. We had also started up several 
birds called mré‘, similar to our quails but smaller. In the 
deep ravines we noticed bright green bushes of lwejza, used 
in the tanning of hides. 

At 8.16 we spied in a bend in the Wadi ‘Ar‘ar two Slejb 
tents. Dismounting from my camel, I scanned their neighbor- 
hood with my prism binoculars to see whether there were any 
camels kneeling; for that would prove that Bedouins were there. 
Al-hamdu lillah! I perceived three black hekdra and eight white 
sihara asses; at the wells farther east I saw more asses, black 
as well as white, and several Slejb women. As we descended 
into the valley two girls ran to meet us, but as soon as we 
approached they hid in the channel. Miz‘el coaxed them to 
come to us (elhakenna) but they remained within their cover. 
The women were driving their asses away from the wells, 
fearing that we were Bedouins, their masters and extortioners. 
Upon the northern slope we saw several herds of goats and 
two asses carrying water bags and driven by a woman. At the 
wells of Gdejjedet ‘Ar‘ar I counted thirty-two asses, either the 
white thoroughbred animals (87h77, pl. Sihara), or the dark, com- 
mon breed (hekri, pl. hekdra). Miz‘el asserted that there must 
be a good many Sulban (Slejb) somewhere near, since there 
were so many asses (hadoél ndsen Cetirin hemdraten ¢tar). 
Reaching the wells at nine o’clock, we found there only two 
young women, one man, one boy, and twelve asses, which 
the man was just preparing to water. Miz‘el prevented him 
from doing so, however, as he would have used all the water 
and left none for us. The man was very angry. He took 
us for ‘Akejl camel traders, cursed me and my companions, and 
invoked upon us an attack by robbers to take everything 
we had, maledictions that might easily be realized, since we 
were on the shortest route that led from Bagdad by way 
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of Setéta to al-Gowf and hence to Damascus or to Egypt. 

The boy, purporting to be the son of Miz‘el’s brother, 
joined our party. The two women begged us for tobacco, and 
when Tiiman gave them some they kissed his hands and neck. 
They wished to do likewise unto me, but I declined. I do not 
smoke. 

We unloaded our animals and watered them, the boy 
descending one well after another and pouring the water that 
had gathered there into the canvas bucket, which we would 
then pull up. These wells, which lie near the left bank of the 
channel (Fig. 48), are from four to eight meters deep and so 
wide that they cave in and fill up after every heavy rain. 
Such wells, called ‘akl or hesjdn, are supplied only by the 
rain water which remains under the layer of sand and gravel 
that covers the rock below. An abundant rain had occurred 
in ‘Ar‘ar and the vicinity four years before. During the first 
and second year following it the wells were constantly half- 
full and the water could not be exhausted. The third year, 
however, it gathered but slowly, and the fourth year imper- 
ceptibly. After forty-eight hours the wells replenish only to 
the extent of a yield of five liters each or ten at the most, 
and even this small quantity will vanish unless a heavy rain 
occurs. We exhausted more than twenty wells, filling our bags 
only halfway at that, while our camels had barely laved their 
lips. To get even this small quantity of water we had examined 
over a hundred wells which the Slejb had drained dry. On the 
edges of the channel and upon both its banks was a large 
growth of lwejzijje and korzt. The long, flexible, green sprouts 
of the former, entirely without foliage, were covered with fruit 
the size of almonds. 

It was only the day before that Miz‘el had assured us 
ceremoniously that we should find plenty of water in the 
channel of ‘Ar‘ar, since, according to news that had reached 
him, the ‘Ar‘ar channel was full of water and the entire dry 
watercourse was converted (sdlat) into a wild stream (sejl). — 
These advices, however, and Miz‘el’s assurances proved to be 
mere fiction. I should have liked to head straight toward the 
wide crest of ‘Enaza, but, as we lacked the necessary water 
and had not even watered the camels, we were obliged to pro- 
ceed to the nearest watering place, al-Ghajde in the valley 
of Tbel. Should we find water there? The boy told us that it 
had rained at al-Ghajde fourteen days before. This intelligence 
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had been brought back by an ‘assds (scout) sent out by the 
Slejb, but was it the truth? God knows! Alléh ja‘lam! While 
my companions were engaged in the search for water, I watched 
the camels and at the same time surveyed the valley to the 
east as well as the west. Suddenly a woman cried out: 

“Figures of men in the east! (z0l bis-Serz!)”” The dark 
human forms, enshrouded in the hot air as though veiled, 
were only, the boy assured us, Slejb women coming to water 
their asses at the wells. 

Awlad Salibi, or Awlad Ranem, is what these inhabitants 
of the inner desert call themselves. The Bedouins, who despise 
them, call them Slejb, Sluba, or Sulban, and contemptuously 
Slubat; an individual they call a Slubi. 


The Slejb are subdivided into clans (bedide, pl. beddjed) or, as they 
prefer it, al, which means the same as beni with the Bedouins. 

The Al Maged camp south of al-Kwejt. They count about one hundred 
and seventy tents. The chief’s name is Hamad welad Sennif. 

The Al Rwéi camp west of al-Kwejt. Sixty tents. Muhammed 
welad Slejbih. 

The Bedadle. South and east of as-Samawa. Two hundred tents. 
Matar eben Brejé. To these belong the “Anatre camping between as- 
Subejée and al-Mashad (MeShed ‘Ali or an-Negef). Eighty tents. 

The Al Gemil. In al-Kasim, especially in the vicinity of “Ajn eben 
Fhejd. One hundred and fifty tents. Rnejm eben Srejjeh. 

The Al Bennak. In the wider environs of Hajel. Fifty tents. Mutejlez 
welad Tlejhan. 

The Al Sijalan. South of Ga‘ara and Sennafijje. Sixty tents. Mu- 
hammed eben os Haléwi. The Al Kabwan also camp with poy 


Saleh eben Freig. a 

The Al Tarfa’. From al-Hazel (or al-Hztl) to al-Gowf and in al- 
Hamad. Subdivided into Al Wudih and Al Razi. One hundred tents. Hlejs 
ar-Ruhejmi. 

& As-Sa‘adat. In the vicinity of Tejma. Ninety tents. Smejjan eben 
erad. 

The Al Msélem. Between Bagdad and al-Kubejsa. Ninety tents. 
MezZbel eben Kuten. 

The Al Hazim. In the territory of al-Wudijan. Subdivided into Al ‘isa 
and Al Misa. Eighty tents. “Abdan eben Dasman and HAbfir eben Razab. 

Az-Zbejbat. In al- Gezire between the middle Euphrates and Tigris. 
Two hundred tents. Al-Mesdme belong to them. 

As- Sbejhat. In the territory of al-Manazer between al-Zerjitejn and 
KebAazeb. One hundred tents. “Awejdat welad Fwejran eben Malec. The 
family of Eben Maleé is held in respect by all the Slejb. Even the 
Zbejbat obey them. 


Hamile has the same meaning to a Slubi that ahl al- 
bejt (mistress of the tent and her children) has to a Bedouin. 
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Ahl are all consanguinous relatives who are answerable for 
a murder (illi jintaredui bid-damm). ‘Ajle includes the man, 
woman, and children who dwell in one tent. 

Every Slubi ahl pays to the Bedouins a stipulated sum 
for protection (hiwa), in consideration of which every large 


Fic. 48—In the Wadi ‘Ar‘ar. 


tribe appoints one or more brethren (ehwdn), whose duty it 
is to see that the Slejb are compensated for anything that 
has been taken away from them by the members of that tribe. 
The mark for all camels belonging to the Slejb is p, called 
mizba’, branded into the animals’ temples. When a brother of 
the Slejb hears that there is with his tribe a camel with this 
brand, he takes possession of it and sends word to the Slejb 
to come and get it. The asses are marked by the Slejb in all 
sorts of ways; the sheep and goats bear no marks at all, 
since they always stay with their owners. 

The relatives of one ahl—that is, the relatives up to the 
fifth generation, inclusive—usually camp together. Their herds 
stay in the same place (mrdh) and for every such mrdah they 
pay one megidijje (90 cents) yearly to each of the brethren. As 
there are about seventeen of such brethren, each ahi thus pays 
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obliged to feed hungry raiders, who frequently carry off their 
sheep and goats. What wonder that the Slejb conceal themselves 
in the various ravines and flee at the sight of the Bedouins! 


The following are the brethren (ehwdn) of the Slejb in northern Arabia: 
Eben Kwééeb, the head chief of the Kwaébe tribe. 


Abu Ganfe of the Frege Eben Dlejjeé of the Zefir 

Eben Hasan of the Durman Abu Tajeh of the Hwétat 

Eben Badri of the Esage‘a Eben Hajjal, chief of the ‘Azzam 
Eben Melhak of the Swalme clan of the Sararat 


al-Horbotli of the ‘Abdelle Eben Sajjed of the Weld Slejman 

Eben Senn of the Weld ‘Ali Harb eben Muhammad of the Beni 

Eben Mhejne of the DahamSe “Atijje 

Eben Glal of the Sktr Eben Zeben of the Beni Sahr 

Eben Rubejn of the Fed‘an 

It is interesting that the Slejb consider al-Hasa’ a territory 
from which many of their clans have emigrated. The people 
prepare their own gunpowder (duwa’). They mix brimstone 
(brought from al-Halize at the western boundary of al-Batn) 
with butter and heat it until the good sulphur separates from 
the brimstone; then they crush charcoal, add the good sulphur 
to it, grind it to powder, and the gunpowder is made. 

At 10.20 we left Gdejjedet ‘Ar‘ar and rode toward the 
two tents of the Slejb. At 10.32 we reached the bend where 
they had been at nine o’clock, but did not find them. They 
had moved away. At a swift pace we followed the boy, who 
led the way, crossed the Riglet ar-Rth, which joins Wadi 
‘Ar‘ar on the left, and overtook two herds of goats driven by 
several women near the well al-Hesw in the valley of ‘Ar‘ar. 
Miz‘el bought from them a rotol (2.56 kilograms) of butter 
for one megidijje and a small castrated buck (hasw) for two 
megidijjdt ($ 1.80). The women surrounded us, wanting us to 
kill the buck on the spot, cook it, and invite them to partake 
of the food. They begged that we would at least give them the 
head and all the intestines, but Miz‘el cut the buck’s throat and 
fastened the carcase to his camel (temperature at 12: 26.3°C). 


WADI ‘AR‘AR TO RIGLET AL-RWEJZE 


At 12.13 P. M. we finally left ‘Ar‘ar,*! which loses itself 
in the Habra al-Gawsijje in the lowland of al-Adjan west of 
51 The valley of ‘Ar‘ar is often mentioned in Arabic literature. 


Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 564, cites the poet Hakam al-Hudri, who speaks 
of ‘Ar‘ar, al-Mushulan, Muwazzar, al-Baradan, al-Bata’ al-A‘far. 
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Habra an-Naged. We were bound in a northwesterly direction. 
Miz‘el sympathized with his tribesmen, maintaining it was 
because of their hunger (gu‘dnin) that they had to go to the 
wells of al-Barrit to beg the ‘Amarat for food. At 1.40 we 
passed through the Riglet umm al-Riran and sighted ahead of 
us toward the north-northeast a long, level upland overlooked 
by the oblong, tabular hills of Kart al-‘EjS. This upland 
forms the eastern fringe of the undulating region in which 
we were traveling; east of the hills spreads a plain in which 
there are but few solitary hills. At 1.45 we crossed the route 
Darb al-Barfide, used by raiding parties bound from Irak via 
Nhejb, Gdejjedet Ahamer, Gdejjedet ‘Ar‘ar, Radir ab-ad-Defaf, 
and Kulban Swér to al-Gfiba and al-Gowf. At 2.10 there lay 
before us the deep opening of the se%b of Ahamer, which is 
separated from ‘Ar‘ar by the mesa Kart an-Nasfe. 

The se%b of Ahamer has its origin upon the Hazm al- 
Gelamid, and is joined on the right by the Riglet al-Kerari 
near Tarab al-Bowli and the Tell al-Bowli and, farther to the 
east, by the combined ravines Riglet al-Lejle and al-Mhattam. 
At 2.32 we descended into the depression of Ahamer, which 
is over four hundred meters wide and very deep. The channel, 
about sixty centimeters deep and six meters wide, is over- 
grown with hambala. On its left side is the dark Tell Wutejd, 
beside which is a radir of the same name.*” 

At 3.10, at the ravine of Radir abu Safa, which merges 
at Gdejjedet Ahamer into the valley of Ahamer, we came to 
a wide swale (rowz) overgrown with fresh rite, sih, and dry 

The poet Ibn Ahmar mentions (ibid., pp. 527f.) a march from Karkisija’ by way of 
Furdat an-Nu‘m into the territory of ‘Ar‘ar. — The city of Karkisija’ was situated on the 
left bank of the Euphrates at the mouth of the river al-Habir. According to the poet, the 
throng marched from here along the left bank of the Euphrates to Furdat an-Nu‘m, as the 
city of ar-Rahba (al-Mijadin) was originally called. There they crossed the Euphrates and 
headed toward the south into the region which is penetrated by the valley of ‘Ar‘ar, and 


which always abounds with verdant pasturage after heavy rains, in winter as well as in 
summer. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 645, citing the poet al-Musajjeb ibn “Alas, 
reports that “Ar‘ar is a valley where a famous battle was fought. 

Al-Ahtal likewise mentions the valleys of Mals and ‘Ar‘ar, between which there was 
a rich pasture (al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 588). — Al-Ahtal was descended from the Tarleb tribe, _- 
which possessed the entire area of our valley of ‘Ar‘ar. I seek Mals in the valley of al-Mlosi, 
where there is a watering place of the same name — probably identical with the Mals in 
question. 

According to the poet Imrulkajs (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 666), the valley of Zabj 
lies in the vicinity of ‘Ar‘ar. 

The poet Abu Zubejd (al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 286) mentions the camping grounds of 
Du Hamas and “‘Ar‘ar, 


*° The poet al-Ahtal, Diwan (Salhani), pp. 87, 91, mentions the slope of Hamer in 
connection with the sandy region of Gubba. — 

Salhani absurdly identifies Gubba with the political district between Damascus and 
Baalbek, and Hamer with the political district between Membig and ar-Rakka (ibid., notes 
d, f). I seek the sandy region of Gubba within the sandy area of the oasis of Gubba, situated 


in the center of the Nefaid, and Hamer in our valley of Ahamer, which belonged to the 
tribe of Tarleb. 
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nasi, Where we remained until 6.10 (temperature at 4: 27.1°C). 
Miz‘el skinned the buck, sliced the meat into small pieces, and 
cooked it, and we also prepared our usual dish, ‘e/§ of burrul. 
Miz‘el baked the buck’s intestines in ashes and ate them with 
relish, without taking the trouble to clean them. TareS baked 
the bread. Taman and I wondered how much these two com- 
panions of ours could devour, though, to be sure, they had both 
boasted that they visited none but chiefs, at whose tents they 
could at intervals gorge themselves. At supper alone they 
emptied our kettle full of ‘ej§, which on my other expeditions 
was sufficient for six or eight persons; and, in addition, each 
consumed at least half a kilogram of bread with apricot 
jelly or our sweet tea which they called sd7. We often had 
to cook ‘e7s at noon lest they be hungry. On such occasions 
they poured the sdj upon the burrul and liked it. I thought 
they would get filled up after a few days, but they kept on 
consuming the same amount of food and merely grew more 
particular. They began to throw away the burned bread crusts 
and asked Taman to give them more sugar for their tea and 
more butter for their ‘e7S. They urged him to mix the burrul 
with Sa‘arij7e—a floury meal resembling noodles and very 
popular in Irak; or at least to mix it with rice and other 
delicacies. The smell of the meat attracted several eagles and 
hawks. The latter could not be driven off. They would plunge 
at the pieces of meat which we were drying on a neighboring 
rock and, when pelted away by our stones, would fly barely 
fifty meters off and wait to see if there would be anything 
left for them. 

Our journey beyond Abu Safa led us across the Ri§gl as- 
Safawijjat, which approach from the Kart al-Mu‘ajjeb and 
al-Ejs. When at noon I asked Miz‘el in which direction we 
should proceed to the water in the valley of Tbel, he said that 
we must put the pole star in line with the right nostrils of 
our camels, which meant that we were to go to the north- 
northwest. In the evening, however, I noticed that Miz‘el was 


Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 285, writes that Hamer is a locality near the Euphrates, between 
al-Kifa and the territory of the Tajj, or else a valley that joins the Euphrates. He cites 
a verse of the poet Abu Zubejd ibn Harmala ibn al-Mundir, a contemporary of the 
Caliph Othman, from which it is evident that the valley of Hamer is to be sought close to 
Irak. — Our valley of Ahamer approaches from the southwest, from the territory of the 
former Tajj, and has its terminus in the district that belonged politically to Irak. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 187, seeks the valley of Hamer within the region of as- 
Samawa; he says the Beni Zuhejr ibn Genab (or Gannab) of the Kalb and many others 
were wont to camp within it. In one of the verses of the poet an-Nabira Hamer is mentioned 
in connection with Mushulan, in another (ibid., Vol. 4, p. 526) Mushulan is connected with 
Husajd and Tubel. — The valley of Tbel is about eighty kilometers north of Ahamer. 
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deviating now to the right and now to the left, and when 
I warned him to go in the given direction he replied: 

“This is my native territory and I do not need the pole 
star here (hadi diratna ma lana bil-gedi raraz).” At 8.48 we 
encamped in the ravine of Radir al-Gandali, which the Slejb 
call Tel‘et a’-Subrumijje. 

Friday, April 2, 1909. At 6.05 A.M. we headed in a north- 
northwesterly direction and at seven o’clock crossed as-Safa- 
wijjet umm al-Gem‘Aan. The northern sky was obscured by filmy 
clouds from which hung long shadows that almost touched the 
horizon. The march through the rocky region was difficult. 
Nowhere on the uplands had we seen any plants; in the wide 
watercourses grew rite, nasi, Sih, nikd, samne, bahatri, sokub, 
sel’, Subrum, bzadr as-semen, ta‘murra, Zdejha, sféra or henwa, 
‘esbet al-hamam, gurb, ‘esbet ar-ras, gezar, helleb, éaff al- 
calb, and sidd al-gemal, but no grasses. Several flocks of birds 
as small as our goldfinch joined us; Miz‘el called them sweése. 
They had yellow bellies, dark green heads, and light green 
backs, while the fringes of their wings were yellow with dark 
stripes. They were the first varicolored birds I had seen in 
northern Arabia. 

At 8.05 we turned to the northwest, and at 8.31 entered 
the Riglet as-Safawijjet umm al-A‘wag, which, southwest of 
the Radir al-Kdéhat in the lowland Fejzat ‘“Azaman, joins 
the valley of Ahamer. Farther to the northeast, in the channel 
of Ahamer, are the waters Radir al-Hejl, Zalta Halige, Hubejra 
Ranam, and the large Habra-&-Senana, in which the valley 
of Ahamer disappears. Southeast of this large rain pool, 
under the hill Hmar az-Zor, is the well Zelib al-Maémi, or 
Maémen, sixty ba‘ (117 meters) deep. In places where the stony 
ground of the channel is somewhat covered with sand the 
iris (‘enesldn or ‘ansaldn) grows abundantly. While looking 
for blossoms, I roused two snakes and many smaller speci- 
mens of lizards. From 10.05 to 11.35 our camels grazed; then 
we proceeded in a narrow path that had been recently trodden © 
by migrating Slejb. 

Our omnivorous poet Miz‘el ahu Za‘éla was composing a 
a poem in my honor. Since a roving versifier must earn his 
living by his art, he apparently thought I would pay him well 
for a poem | liked. It was interesting to watch his procedure. 
He would ponder for several minutes and then recite two verses 
twenty or thirty times, substituting for some of the expres- 
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sions new and better ones—azjan, as he called them. Then he 
would bid TareS pay attention and remember these verses. 
After TareS had learned them, Miz‘el would be absorbed and 
silent again, and after a while would sing the first two verses 
and add the third to them. Having sung them to Tres in- 
numerable times in his shrill voice, he would ask me to write 
them down while he composed the rest. When I found that 
he depicted me in his poem as sitting upon a hegin (mount 
camel) I demurred, saying that I rode a delil, that the Rwala 
do not say hegin but delil. The poet acknowledged this, but 
said he could not employ such a common word as delil in 
his poem, for in a poem one has to use the word that is more 
graceful even if less familiar. 

At 12.30 P.M. we passed through the Riglet al-Hemara, 
which is joined by the watercourses Safallehi and al-Mezleka 
and merges into the Wadi al-Obejjez. It originates in the south- 
west, in Kur al-Ralf. After one o’clock we crossed numerous 
paths trodden by camels, leading from the Radir al-A‘wag in 
the valley of Tbel toward the east-northeast to the Hubejra 
Ranam. About a month before there had passed this way the 
herds of the chief Abu Bakr of the Sktr group affiliated 
with the tribe of the ‘“Amarat. Having drained the water of 
Hubejra Ranam, which was then full, they departed toward 
the north-northeast to the banks of the Euphrates. Miz‘el and 
Tares said that they rarrabow, this being the Bedouin word 
to denote departure from the inner desert to the edge of 
the more populated region, no matter whether they go west 
or east, to Syria or to Mesopotamia and Irak. Sarrakow they 
say when bound for the inner desert and here again they 
ignore the direction, whether it be north or south or west. 
Rarb denotes to the Bedouins an inhabited territory, whereas 
Serk means the inner desert, no matter whether their camp is 
in Syria or by the Euphrates. 

We rode along the left of a forsaken Slejb camping ground. 
For the fireplaces triangular pits had been dug, as the Slejb, 
like the ‘Akejl, stand the stones (hawddi) one into each of the 
angles and set the kettle upon the stones for cooking. Around 
the tents they had made shallow furrows to conduct the water 
away; the Slejb call them ni‘, the DahamSe wuti. At 2.28 there 
came into view to the southwest, at the eastern end of the Kar 
al-Ralf, a high black, mound of stones marking the location of 
the Radir al-Ralf. In the depressions in which we were travel- 
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ing our camels picked gezar, which is used when dry as a 
remedy for al-bagal (hernia), or, as TareS called it, al-balas. 
The ailing people crush the gezar, fill their pipes with it, and 
smoke it for forty days, one pipeful each morning. 

The western sky was gradually becoming overshadowed 
by dark clouds. Miz‘el was of the opinion that it was raining 
heavily to the west (mataren gajjed bil-hejl). At 4.40 we turned 
toward the north and came into the Se%b of al-Mezleka, which, 
though itself wide, has but a narrow floor entirely overgrown 
with za‘tar. On both sides of the channel grow rorol, rurejla, 
gjirgir, rite, Zetdde, danin, na‘az, hubbejza, ‘esbet ar-ras, ‘esbet 
al-rurdb, ta‘murra, hafur, hafs, kwejsime, rubahla, ksejbre, 
rukejze, muassala, drejhme, dejdehdn or hejmardn, zrejze, 
and ga‘ada, while upon the upland is scattered hamd, which 
forms bushes similar to rimt, with which it is frequently con- 
fused. Upon the slopes prosper kazkdz and sam‘, though rather 
sparsely. To the west loomed somber, rugged slopes, block- 
ing on the left the ravine of al-Rejze. From 4.55 to 7.32 the 
camels grazed. 


RECENT EVENTS IN THE FAMILY OF SA‘LAN 


During the ride through the ravine of al-Rwejze, Miz‘el 
related to me the recent events in the family of Sa‘lan. After 
Prince Sattaém died in the Riglet al-Mhattam and had been 
interred there, all the Rwala assumed that the most suitable 
successor to him was Fahad eben Hazza‘, a brother of an- 
Nari. With the Sa‘lan the dignity of princehood is as hered- 
itary as it is with the other Bedouins and passes to the 
most capable member of the family: whoever the Bedouins 
concede to be most capable becomes prince. But MiS‘al, the 
son of Prince Sattam, violated this custom. His mother was 
also the mother of Fahad and an-Nuri, for after Hazza‘’s 
death Sattam had married his widow, who later bore him _ 
Mis‘al. At the time Sattaéam died MiS‘al had a tent of his own, 
two wives, and several children. After his father’s death he 
immediately carried into his own tent the ancient insignia 
(abu-d-dhir or al-markab), around which all the Rwala rally, 
and proclaimed that he was going to rule as the successor 
of his father. Fahad and an-Niri, who were older than he, 
reproached him and protested that by such a violation of the 
ancient custom he harmed the entire family of Sa‘lan. But 
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MiS‘al refused to acknowledge Fahad as prince and procured 
many adherents; whereupon Fahad and an-Niari resolved to 
displace him by force. Presently, therefore, when in the course 
of a migration he came into a pass, an-Niri occupied the exit 
with one part of his force and the entrance with another part, 
and demanded that he surrender al-markab. Instead of answer- 
ing, MiS‘al shot at him with his revolver, wounding Mhammad, 
an-Nuri’s own brother, in the forehead. Mhammad fell off his 
horse. An-Nturi, thinking he was dead, aimed in anger at MiS‘al 
and shot him through the heart, whereupon MiS‘al’s party sur- 
rendered. An-Nuri took the camel bearing al-markab into the 
tent of his elder brother Fahad, and thus Fahad became prince 
of all the Rwala. 

But Fahad was not capable of ruling the tribe. In all 
important battles the command was in the hands of an-Nutri, 
while Fahad merely negotiated with the Government in matters 
of consequence. He cared only for the material welfare of his 
family. His eldest son, Fares, was feared by all. Wherever he 
or his father saw any handsome mare, desirable camel, or 
good weapon, the son would come and take it either peaceably 
or forcibly —for his father, as he was wont to say. The taxes 
demanded by the Government were levied by Fahad threefold; 
two-thirds he kept for himself and turned over to the Go- 
vernment one-third. According to an old custom, he was to 
divide any such surplus money with the other members of the 
reigning family and even with the chiefs; but Fahad failed 
to do this. He kept it all, as he likewise kept the subsidy for 
sustenance (ma‘dse), which the Government apportioned yearly 
to various clans. 

The Rwala grumbled; but Fahad ignored them and de- 
pended upon the help of the Government and of ‘Abdarrahman 
Pasha, the chief director of pilgrim expeditions (emir al-hag@). 
The Government was satisfied with him because he turned in 
the taxes regularly; indeed, it was rather pleased that he 
was not liked by his tribe, for this left him all the more 
dependent upon Damascus. To all the charges and accusations 
against him the Government replied that it would not consent 
to his deposition and that it would revenge him should he be 
displaced. The chiefs of the Rwala therefore decided to show 
that they would not obey his orders. They had been camping 
south and east of Damascus, waiting for Fahad to receive the 
direction to levy taxes; but on the day the order was delivered 
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to him they left their camps and retreated into the inner 
desert, leaving Fahad in al-Gowlan with only his slaves. The 
Government received no taxes that year. 

The following year the Government invited the chiefs to 
a parley, at which they asked that Fahad’s power be curtailed 
and proposed that taxes be collected by an-Nuri, who should, 
they said, be their sejh al-bdb, a chief who deals with the 
Government, while they would recognize Fahad as their war 
chief, se7h as-Sdad, who might declare war and negotiate peace. 
They knew full well that Fahad had not proved himself a 
military commander, that he had avoided fights, and that he 
probably would continue to leave all dealings in the inner 
desert to an-Ntri. Fahad protested but finally had to be 
reconciled. An-Nuri gathered the taxes and divided the re- 
maining money with the other chiefs, thus increasing his 
popularity. Fahad retaliated by refusing to recognize an-Ntri 
as Sejh al-badb and by stirring up hostility against him wher- 
ever he could, and his son Fares ridiculed an-Nuri publicly. 
With the approval of Fahad, Trad al-‘Arafa, who posed as 
Fahad’s son but in reality was the son of Halaf eben Iden, 
even forced one of an-Nuri’s daughters into his tent intending 
to marry her. The girl jerked herself loose from him, however, 
and fled into the desert, where she was found by her brother 
Nawwaf, who, much incensed at the injury done to his sister, 
persuaded an-Nuri not to tolerate such a disgrace. An-Nuri 
went with three chiefs to Fahad to talk the matter over with 
him peaceably, and after a long conference it was agreed that 
Trad should not have an-Nutri’s daughter for a wife and that 
an-Nuari should continue to collect taxes and deal with the 
Government as sejh al-bab. 

As a proof of amity, Fahad and an-Nuri afterwards camped 
together, but the peace did not last long. When they were camp- 
ing in Syria and an-Nuri began gathering the taxes there, Fares, 
Fahad’s son, likewise went forth with his slaves and compelled 
certain clans to pay the taxes to him; whereupon the chiefs — 
in a body aligned themselves on the side of an-Nuri and 
threatened Fares with an uprising if he did not discontinue 
his insolence. Then the latter, conspiring with Trad al-“Arafa, 
persuaded his father Fahad to give his consent to the assas- 
sination of an-Nari. A Sammari who was cooking coffee in 
Fahad’s tent overheard the conversation. Feigning sleep and 
even snoring at intervals, he listened intently to their whispers 
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and in the early morning informed an-Niri, who would not 
believe the warning. Whereupon said the Sammari: 

“Hear, O an-Nuri!’ Should Fahad come to thee today and 
ask thee to let thy daughter marry Trad and say that his 
son Fares will take the mare thou hast received from Eben 
Me‘gel as a gift, know thou that death is menacing thee.” 

An-Niri waited in suspense the entire day. The tent of 
Fahad was opposite his, but nobody came out of it. Washing 
was being done there. It was not until evening that Fahad 
emerged from the tent, paced in front of it a while, and then 
walked toward the tent of an-Nuri. He was naked, without 
even a shirt, merely enveloped in his mantle; but although 
several esteemed guests were sitting with an-Nuri, Fahad 
supped with them. After supper a shirt which had been 
drying was brought to him. He put it on and was conversing 
with the guests when suddenly he turned to an-Nutri with 
these words: 

“Trad will shortly come for thy daughter; order her to 
go with him and let this brown mare” — pointing to the mare 
that had been presented to an-Ntri by Eben Me‘gel — ‘“‘be 
taken by the slave ‘Amer to my son Fares.” ‘ 

An-Nari was startled; part of what the Sammari had 
predicted that morning had occurred. So he said: 

“The girl is a sister of Nawwaf, and thou knowest he 
will not consent that she marry Trad. Talk with him.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘He sits in the tent of the slave “Amer.” 

Fahad arose and went with his slave to the tent of 
‘Amer, about two hundred paces distant, where he seated 
himself at the fire opposite Nawwaf. A few minutes later 
an-Nutri with five slaves also came into the tent and said: 

“Nawwaf, thy uncle demands thy sister and thy mare. 
What shall I do to him?” 

“This,” snapped Nawwaf, and thrust the butt of his 
carbine into Fahad’s chest with such a force that it felled 
him, whereupon an-Niri’s slaves rushed at him immediately 
and with their swords cut him to pieces. Fahad’s slave fired 
at them and was shot by an-Nuri. Straightway an-Nuri with 
Nawwaf started for Fahad’s tent to get al-markab. The shots 
had been heard and one of the slaves said: 

“These shots surely must be meant for our uncle,” 
meaning Prince Fahad, for slaves refer to their masters by 
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the term “uncle.” The occupants of the tent strained their 
eyes into the darkness and sighted the white shirts of an- 
Nari and his companions; whereupon Fares and Trad fired 
several shots at them, which an-Ntri and his men returned. 
Realizing the futility of resistance, Fares and Trad hastily 
mounted their mares and fled. Of an-Ndri’s men one had been 
shot, while in Fahad’s tent two guests lay dead, one a Kubejsi, 
or nomadic trader, the other a settler. 

An-Niuri ordered that al-markab be immediately carried 
to his tent; he also appropriated Fahad’s six herds of camels. 
Fares placed himself under the protection of the chief Eben 
Smejr and demanded that an-Nutri return to him all the prop- 
erty of his father, but an-Ntri ceded to him only one hundred 
camels. Since that occurrence Fares had been camping with 
his adherents — especially with the clan of Eben Gandal — 
among the enemies of the Rwala in the Hawran, whence he 
made frequent raids into the territory where an-Nuri camped, 
seeking to avenge his father. 

When, in July, 1908, I came to the tent of an-Nuri at 
al-Gabija, I saw the women sewing up eight perforations in 
one of the tent-walls. The night before my arrival Fares, 
with thirty raiders had appeared within shooting distance of 
the tent and had sought to kill his uncle an-Niri and his 
cousin Nawwaf; but neither of them was in the tent at the 
time. Nawwaf pursued him with fifty-seven riders to a point 
east of the railroad station of aS-Sejh Miskin, whence I then 
rode back with him to the camp. 

Again, shortly before I went into the depression of Sirhan, 
Fares had attacked an-Nuri’s camp twice in succession. It was 
because of this that, during our sojourn at al-Biz and in the 
district to the southeast, an-Nuri’s tent was surrounded by 
three chains of guards, placed at distances of 100, 300, and 
500 meters from it. An-Ntri himself supervised these guards 
to see that they did not fall asleep, and he never slept in his 
own tent but always in that of one of his slaves, or even™ 
in mine. 

Fares yearned for peace, but presented conditions which 
an-Nuri could not accept. He demanded for himself an ex- 
clusive position among the chiefs, a threefold share of all 
moneys, the restoration of all the camels, and an-Nari’s 
daughter for Trad. When I once discussed these demands 
with an-Nuri, he said: 
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“Today is not yesterday. Once I should have granted 
him or his father almost anything, but now I cannot do so.” 
How often, indeed, had an-Nuri sat pensive in my tent, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing! Often he came three or even 
six times during the night to my tent or to my camels and 
stood there for a long time as if petrified, gazing steadily at 
the ground. What thoughts were passing in his mind? What 
was it that reappeared before his mental vision? What was 
depriving him of sleep? Was it his two brothers that he saw 
lying before him bathed in blood? 

“Blood, especially the blood of a brother, cannot be wiped 
off,’ say the Bedouins, 


RIGLET AL-RWEJZE TO HESJAN AL-GHAJDE 


Riglet al-Rwejze,” in which we were traveling, forms a 
wide, shallow depression covered with a thick layer of white 
mold, which is washed out in numerous places. Such places, 
called herr, must be encircled by the traveler. 

Near the valley of al-Obejjez we were unable to camp 
within the shallow Se%b of al-Rwejze, hence we hunted for 
a deep side ravine. We sighted one at ten o’clock, pushed on 
through it toward the west, and encamped at 10.18. 

Saturday, April 8, 1909. The camels found no pasture in 
the morning, so we left at 5.50 A. M., crossed a low slope, 
and at 6.15 descended into the valley of al-Obejjez. This 
depression is over three hundred meters wide and is enclosed 
by high, precipitous walls. The channel is from twenty to 
twenty-five meters wide and from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty centimeters deep and is covered with a coarse gravel 
in which grows za‘tar, slajéa, nana‘, and kejstim; the blossoms 
of the last are chewed for the relief of toothache. On the 
right, about one kilometer from our route, was Klejjeb al- 
Wur, and about fifteen kilometers to the southwest the 
Tarab as-Saharig. This rocky rift, which fills with rain water, 
is situated in the Riglet al-Rejze. 

The valley of al-Obejjez converges with the WAdi Tbel. It originates, 
under the name of Riglet al-Klajje, in the northern end of the Hazm 
al-Gelamid, east of the voleanic region of ‘Amid by the rain pool of 
Mhaftr ar-Rhali. The low tabular hills of Ktr al-Ralf separate it from 

53 The poet al-Ahtal mentions al-Rajd in connection with al-Bajdatajn. Jakat, Mu'gam 
(Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 828, seeks it between the city of al-Kifa and Syria. Since our al- 


Rejze and al-Rwejze connect with the valley of al-Obejjez — or al-Abjad — I surmise that 
al-Ahtal had this region in mind. 
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the neighboring valley of Ahamer. In its central part it is joined on the 
right by the Rig] at-Tarfat, al-Rejze, and al-Rwejze, and on the north- 
western fringe of the lowland Fejzat “Azaman by the Riglet al-He- 
mara, also called as-Safawijjet umm al-Ralf. On its left it takes in, in 
the upper part, the Rig] al-Hants, as- -Sdejde, and al-Lejl, and north of 
the Radir Hudejde the Rig] as-Slali and an-Na‘amani. North of the last- 
named, in the valley of al-Obejjez, are the small ruins of al--Emara 
or ‘Emart al-Hnéfes, which, as Miz‘el explained to me, consist of in- 
numerable small dwellings and large corrals. North of them the riglet 
of as-Salhijje joins with al-Obejjez. At the spot where the Rig] at-Tarfat 
approach al-Obejjez there are situated, in the channel of the latter, the 
wells of al-Fhede and Abu Ktafa, both south of the Riglet al-Hatt which 
merges with al-Obejjez on its left side. 


Ascending the upland on the left side of al-Obejjez, we 
were struck by the icy north wind, which made us shiver. 
At 6.40 we reached the eastern edge of the Riglet ar-Row- 
tijje, which merges into al-Obejjez at the small well Klejjeb 
al-Wu‘ér. At 8.18 we had passed through the Riglet al-Ruraba. 


On the left side of the Riglet al-Ruraba rise, to the east, the mesas 
Kart al-Mezwa and Kart al-Hezze, which terminate on their east side 
by the precipitous scarp of Rar ab-al-Rurban. Southeast of this scarp, 
within the valley of al-Obejjez, are the wells of al-Mustagedda; north- 
east of it the wells of Nuhba. Not far from the latter al-Obejjez merges 
with the large Wadi Tbel, which on the north is bounded by “Ejarat as- 
Sleki and Karat Rafha, and on the south by the immense slope of 
“Anz Nhejb. At the eastern end of this slope the Riglet az-Zor rushes 
into Tbel, coming from the south out of Hmar az-Zor and Hasmet al- 
‘Ejade and forming the eastern boundary of the lowland Fejzat “‘Azaman. 
North of the Habra-S-Senana and Habra-n-Nhala the valley of Tbel 
receives the Riglet al-Hwejjer and the Riglet al-Hafi. The latter contains, 
north of Hubejra Ranam, the well Mkejr al-Hafi and west of Habra-s- 
Senana the Mokr Senif. In the upper part of the Riglet al-Hwejjer, 
south of the Mokr Nuhba, is the Mokr al-Ktéwa. On the right side of 
the Riglet az-Zor, northeast of Ktr al-Hwejmer, protrude the irregular 
cones of al- Geran and al-Gatme, and north of them the mesas of “Hjarat. 
East of the point where the valley of az-Zor converges with Tbel are 
the wells of Debadeb, and to the east of them stands the tree, Sidret 
Cen‘an; east of this lie the wells Hesw Fahad, Mokr al-Wad‘i, Hesjan al- 
Mhasat, Abu Maragel, Zaltat al-Hefna, and Abu ‘Akila. 

To the south of the central course of Tbel are the tabular hills Kart 
al-Mezwa’ and al-Hezze, from which the ravines al- -Hsi¢ijje, as- Sidarat, 
al-Ktuwijje, Sefawi al-Mdejsis, Sefawi abu Cahaf, and Sefawi SabwaAn, 
as the units comprising the Tel‘at az-Zlé‘ijjat are called, approach the 
Wadi Tbel. 

To the west we noted the dark opening of the Se‘ib al-Mra’ (or 
al-Mara’), which comes from the slope Tar an-Nedtif, as the northwestern 
spur of the Hazm al-Gelamid is called. On the left there merge with it 
the Rig] al-Mankfla, al-Bhéra, al-Efa‘i, as-Sihlijje, al-Mu‘tarze, and an- 
Nmal, all of which originate in Hazm Sarawa, the northern extension of 
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the Hazm al-Gelamid. Farther east on the same side the shorter ravines 
of as-Sikke, Ramzet al-Ma‘zile, Ramzet al-Erz, and Ramzet ad-Dubban 
join with al-Mra’. On the-right there unites with al-Mra’ the Riglet 
Gwejjan, approaching from Hubejra Gwejfe on the southern slope of Tar an- 
Nedtaf; farther on there enter Rigletén ASbah, Rig] al-HaSw and al-Ka‘fid, 
and finally Riglet aS-Semrijje, all of which we had observed from the Kart 
al-Mezwa to the southwest. 

The vicinity of the central part of the valley of al-Obejjez 
has a dismal aspect, with its dreary smooth swells bearing low, 
solitary, irregular cones or mesas, and everywhere masses 
of gray sandstone entirely devoid of vegetation. Miz‘el said 
it had not rained there for three years. Everything was 
parched. In the short ravines there were bunches of nikd, 
from among the grayish-green prickly leaves of which peeped 
here and there grayish-yellow blossoms that looked as if they 
were dried. It seemed as if the entire region had been damned 
or bewitched: a dead, mortally wearisome desert. 

At 9.20 we noted on the left, northwest of us, the solitary 
mesas of al-Gemili, and before us the low, bright-colored 
hills Kar al-Mhejmat, in striking contrast with their somber 
environs. Beyond the latter to the north gaped the deep 
opening of the Riglet al-Hardijje and south of it the Se‘ib 
al-Mra’, which merges with the valley of Tbel between “Okelt 
and Hesjan al-Bnejje. On our right the high slopes of al- 
Mezwa’ and al-Hezze, in which originate the ravines of al- 
Hsi¢ijje and aS-Sefawijat, declined toward the north. The 
broad plain to the northeast seemed to vanish in the hot, 
hazy air. At ten o’clock we crossed the valley of al-Mra’ 
and at 10.11 the ravine of Ramzet al-Ma‘ztle. Here we noted 
signs of the rain of March 20. The annuals had shot up, 
short and hair-like, but they were already withering. Rite 
and sih preserved more of the moisture and showed new 
sprouts. 

From 11.42 to 1.28 P.M. we rested in the ravine of Ramzet 
al-‘Erz. The heat was unbearable even though the sun was 
obscured (mhadijje) by gray clouds (hadiha as-sahdb). All 
about us stretched great level swells covered with gray stones, 
monotonous and bare of vegetation. From them ran valleys with 
channels at first shallow but gradually deepening; yet we saw 
nothing in the depressions but dry sith, hawdan, rite, homsdan, 
and slajéa. Above all hung the scorching, heavy air, which 
weighed upon us and, to me at least, caused moments of in- 
tense physical suffering. Our weary camels stumbled so fre- 
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quently that we had to move carefully. Behind me rode Miz‘el 
singing his poems in a high-pitched voice, composing new 
verses in my honor, and predicting that the finished poem 
would have at least forty verses. 

At 3.18 we crossed the head of the ravine Ramzet ad- 
Dubban and drew near to the wide, deep Wadi Tbel,’* well 
known for its numerous rain wells. 


This wddi originates north of Hazm Sarawa within the famous high- 
lands of Laha (or [laha) and terminates northeast of the settlement 
of Setata in the lowland Fejzat Rezaza. 

In the upper part, the Riglet Habbin converges with the Wadi Tbel 
on the right at Radir al-Rari; farther on the Wadi Tbel receives al-Mzella, 
al-Feris, as-Sehlijje, as-Shejlijje; as-Sella joins it at Mokr an-Na‘am; al- 
Hardijje is the next confluent on the right. On the left, west of the Mokr 
an-Na‘am, comes in the Riglet al-Magna; at the Mokr al-Kejstima, the 
Riglet. al-Fwéra; at “Okélt an-Naka, the Riglet al-A‘wag; at the Mokr 
Géha and Mokr al-Arzumijje, the Rigl al-Farat; at the Mokr Ku‘éd, the 
Riglet Calb abu Muntar; and finally Calb al-Ca‘aéi. East of the last- 
named ravine, in the channel of Tbel, are the wells of ‘Okélt al-Calb, 
al-“Okéle, “Okélt abu Zlejf, Mokr al-‘Ariz, “Okélt al-Bnejje, Hesjan al- 
Bnejje, “‘Aklat al-Mréhijje, “Aklat abu Nfejdejn, and finally Mktr abu 
Nufkén, at which terminates the Riglet Edéne approaching from the 
west-northwest. Farther to the east, near the Riglet Sefawi al-Mdejsis, 
is the well Mokr Kteri, and west of SefAwi abu Cahaf the famous Radir 
al-Zerinén. °° 

North of the last-named watercourses extends an undulating plain 
which slopes toward the east and bears the mesas Ktr al-Habbarijjat. 
West of this plain rises Kart al-Herban near which originates the Seib 
al-Fag, which on the left is joined by the Rig] al-Wejzijje, ar-Rawtijje, 
al-“Awge, and to the west of the solitary hill of ar-Rmah, by the com- 
bined gullies of ar-Rm&h and Abu Sidr. On the right al-Fag is joined by 
the short valleys of Wudijat as-Sidr, which come.from the mesa of He- 
zera, and the Riglet Hzéran abu Cahaf, in which are wells of the same 
name. East of the latter valley, in the channel of al-Ergawi— as al-Fag 
is called in its lower part — are the rain wells Hesjan al-Fasfas. 

Here and there we noted low, white sand drifts, which were espe- 
cially numerous in the Tel‘et an-Nuhejle, whither we had arrived at 4.39. 
This valley is short but wide. We found in it hamdat, korzi, alka, and 


54 The valley of Tbel was known to the Arabic writers. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 192, notes that Tubel is a valley in front of Hasid 
(correctly Husajd), because the poet al-Kumejt mentions it second in order, viz.: Hasid, 
Tubel, Du Husum, al-Kutkutane, and ar-Rigal. — Hasid certainly is identical with Husajd, 
familiar from the history of Haled ibn al-Walid. I seek it on the right bank of the Euphrates 
to the southeast of al-AmbAr and north of the end of the Wadi Tbel. Du Husum is nowadays 
called Du Heseb, or al-Heseb; al-Kutkutane is the settlement of at-Tuktukane. 

According to Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 824, Tubel is a valley several 
miles distant from al-Kifa. Kasr beni Mukatel is situated below it, whereas the upper 
part of it reaches into the territory of as-Samawa, which belongs to the Kalb. — Our valley 
of Tbel approaches from Karat Laha, which rises almost in the middle of as-Samawa. The 
settlement Kasr beni Mukatel, which I identify with the modern Setata, is situated in the 
swamp into which the Wadi Tbel disappears. 


55 Al-Hazemi mentions a locality in the Syrian desert known as al-Karinén (Jakut, 
op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 80), which I identify with our al-Zerinén. 
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slajéa with young sprouts, a proof that it had rained there during the 
last few weeks. In a bay in the side of the valley on the right we sighted 
a palmetto. . 


HESJAN AL-GHAJDE TO MKUR AL-CA‘ACEDI 


At 5.05 we found ourselves in the valley of Tbel. The 
Hesjan al-Ghajde there were full of water. Al- -hamdu lillah! 
We could not hold our camels back. They darted to the small, 
shallow wells in the channel, knelt, and drank in long draughts. 
Miz‘el had said we were sure to find some Slejb there, but 
there was no trace of them. I wished to fill the water bags, 
but Miz‘el protested and even swore that there awaited us 
in Mktr al-Ca‘aéedi so much water that to take any from 
here would be an unnecessary burden to our camels. He also 
asserted that we were certain to find many Slejb there too, 
and might hire one of them with a small camel and four 
water bags to accompany us up to ‘Enaza. I asked him at least 
ten times whether he was absolutely sure we should find 
plenty of water at al-Ca‘aéedi, and he answered every time 
in the affirmative and swore to it and finally reproached 
me for my distrust. Therefore we filled the bags only half 
full and at six o’clock set out, proceeding across the Se%b 
of al-Mesajer and alongside the se%b of Calb al-Ca‘aéi until 
8.32, when we encamped and determined the latitude. I was very 
tired and again felt the stinging pain in my bowels. 

Sunday, April 4, 1909. Our camels were so hungry that 
as soon as it grew somewhat darker we untied them and let 
them go into the valley to seek young sprouts of rate. Tares 
was to keep watch over them. He followed them until he was 
about three hundred meters away from us. I supposed he was 
watching the camels, but when it dawned and I failed to see 
either TareS or the animals, I ran out to look for them. The 
camels I found a long way off, and as I was driving them back 
I came upon their watchman, lying sound asleep, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Galb al-Ca‘aéi lies in a very dan- 
gerous section, because the road from al-Ka‘ara to the south 
leads through it. 

Upon resuming the march at six o’clock we found in the 
yellow clay numerous prints of horses’ hoofs. According to 
Miz‘el, my friend Met‘eb eben Haddal had passed there with 
a large raiding party, intending to attack the Sammar at al- 
Hzil. He was observed too soon, however, and had to return 
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without accomplishing his purpose. On his way back he water- 
ed his horses at al-Ghajde, then at Mkir umm as-Serim in 
the valley of al-Radaf, then at the wells of al-Lmat in the 
valley of Hawran, and finally at al-Ka‘ara, whence he soon 
reached his folk, who were camping in the northeast. 

In the se%b of Calb al-Ca‘aci where we were traveling 
grew sth, rite, and kejstim, while on the slopes girgir flour- 
ished; but everything was somewhat parched. At 6.38 we 
ascended to the upland. West of us rose several solitary pyr- 
amids about fifty meters high, and beyond them a wide, 
flat-topped ridge along which stretched the Riglet Calb abu 
Muntar. 

Ahead of us, toward the northwest, we noticed the tabular, gray 
rocks of Kart al-Habile, *® which form the watershed between Wadi Tbel 
and Wadi al-Radaf. 

East of al-Habile extends a plain limited on the northwest by the 
Riglet Edena, which converges with Wadi al-Radaf east of the wells of 
Umm as-Serim. Also to the east of these wells beyond the Radir al- 
Mugejhir on the left this valley is joined by the Riglet al-Hazimi, by 
the Riglet al-“ASejSe at the Radir aS-Subejée, east of the latter by the 
Riglet al-Erbijjani, at the hills of Za‘adan by the Riglet al-Mu'tadle, 
and still farther east by the Riglet al-Lwejzijje. All these ravines come 
from the tabular hills of Kart al-"Umejra, aS-Swawiz, and al-'EmeSe, which 
separate the valleys of al-Radaf, Hawran, and “‘Amez from each other. 
South of the oasis of at-Tmejl and of the two solitary domes of Tadejjén 
the Tarab Kufran is situated near the channel of al-Radaf, and farther 
to the east lie the rain wells Hesjan al-‘Asibijje. 

Upon the slopes of the Calb al-Ca‘a¢i — or al-Ca‘aéedi, as 
the Slejb call it—dry hdfiir grew in abundance. At 9.58 we 
observed on the left a low, semicircular, artificial wall about 
forty meters long, enclosing a large mound of stones, while 
behind the wall, on the northern side, was a strip of ground 
about two meters wide and cleared of all stones. Miz‘el said 
that here Prince ‘Abdallah eben Sa‘td al-Imam prayed and 
relaxed when (about 1810) he was engaged in war with the 
Bedouins and was pursuing them to the settlement of al- 
Humejra in a’-Sumbul, northwest of Palmyra. At 10.04 we 
passed some very old graves upon which were piled high 
cairns. From 10.15 to 11.26 our camels grazed. At 12.02 P.M. 
we perceived on the right the ravine of al-Habili, at 12.30 on 
the left the Tel‘et al-Bnej, and at 1.25 the Tel‘et al-Bnejje. 

58 According to al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 264, Habilat is the name of the region west of 
the Euphrates near ‘Ar‘ar. He corroborates his assertion by a verse of the Tarleb poet al- 
Kutami, who refers to Habilat in conjuction with Hamas. — Our mesa of Habile may be 


identical with the mountains of Habilat, because it rises upon both sides of the road that 
leads to the watering places and pastures of ‘Ar‘ar. 
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On the left side of the latter trough is a large corral for 
goats (sire), hedged in by a wall about sixty centimeters 
high. It is said that a herdsman who drives his goats there 
may be sure no wolf will attack them, for no wolf would dare 
either to climb or leap over such a wall. 

After 2.20 I ascended the rocky slope on the left and with 
my binoculars scanned the vicinity of the wells of al-Ca‘aéedi. 
Failing to discover anything suspicious, I returned to my 
companions, and at 3.15 we arrived at the wells. We found no 
trace of the Slejb nor any fresh plants, a sure sign that 
there was no water in the wells. Miz‘el went down fifteen 
of them, from four to seven meters deep, but he could collect 
barely ten liters of water. According to his estimate we should 
need water for six days; according to my calculation for ten 
days; hence there was nothing left for us to do but to return 
to al-Ghajde in the Tbel valley and replenish our supply. Miz‘el 
had also assured me that we should certainly find the Slejb 
in the upper part of the valley as-Sa‘id; it was evident, how- 
ever, that he himself had not believed what he said. I directed 
that we return to al-Ghajde the same way we had come, but 
Miz‘el promised to lead us by a shorter route. 


RETURN TO AL-GHAJDE 


Leaving the wells at 4.40 and the Se%b of Calb al-Ca‘aéi at 
4.55, we turned into the ravine of Tel‘et as-Said toward the 
south. At 5.57 we came to the watershed between the Calb 
al-Ca‘aéi and Calb abu Muntar, and proceeded down the Tel‘et 
as- -Sor. Farther to the west the gullies of Tel‘et ar-Rdaf, Tel‘et 
as-Sitébat, and ad-Dembih join the Calb abu Muntar. At 7.32 
Miz‘el asked me if we had been riding an hour and concluded 
that we should reach the water in another half-hour. After 
eight o’clock we rode down the ravine of Calb abu Muntar 
toward the east. The sky was covered with dark clouds, in 
which to the north we saw flashes of lightning every once 
in a while. The night was very dark. Miz‘el paid no attention 
to the road; I myself had to seek the crossings in the channel 
—the sides of which were frequently pretty steep — while 
he issued from the rear advice and directions, especially when 
they were least needed. The half-hour of his calculation had 
passed long ago, and we had not yet reached the water. Riding 
eastward, we were exposed to a chilly wind that blew from 
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that direction. I shivered with cold. The road was very poor, 
the channel washed out and full of turns separated by rocky 
spurs. Our camels were worn and starved, and there was no 
pasture anywhere. I thought we should find some plants in 
the vicinity of the Wadi Tbel, where it had rained; but this 
valley continued always to be half an hour distant. 

Unable to keep in the saddle or to endure the cold any 
longer, at 11.25 I swerved into a bay in the valley wall where 
we passed the night. After midnight the strong east wind 
carried away my blanket. Clad in only a long linen shirt and 
a caftan of the same material, I woke up cold, found the 
blanket, and this time weighed it down with stones. But the 
wind penetrated beneath the blanket, and no matter how I 
cowered or even hid my head under the covering to warm 
myself by my breath, I was shaken with chills and unable 
to sleep. The pains in my bowels tormented me even more 
during that sleepless night than upon my camel in the day- 
time. TareS got up and withdrew several paces northward, 
prompted by necessity. As he returned he was suddenly 
illuminated by the moon, which had appeared in a rift in the 
clouds. This vision frightened the camels, which sprang up 
and started to run on three feet toward the east. It took 
us some time to capture them all, calm them, and make them 
kneel. After that, we tied two of their legs. 


AL-GHAJDE TO LAHA 


Monday, April 5, 1909. Without making a fire we rode 
away at 5.05 A.M., and at 5.45 (temperature: 7.3°C) reached 
the valley of Tbel at the Mokr Ku‘éd. At 6.48 we dismounted 
in the valley at Hesjan al-Ghajde (Fig. 49). Unloading our 
baggage, we filled the water bags and prepared a receptacle 
for more water. The contents of our bags would last us for 
only three or four days at the most, whereas we needed water 
not for six days, as Miz‘el had said, but for ten, as I calculated, © 
since there was no water all the way from al-Ghajde to ‘Enaza 
and from ‘Enaza to the settlement of Skaka. In what vessel 
were we to keep water for this long journey? I had taken 
along a large waterproof blanket, which I used to protect the 
photographic plates and the instruments and also to spread 
down in my tent when the ground was damp. On our sci- 
entific expeditions I covered the baggage with it to keep off 
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humidity and frost. We gathered the ends together and tied 
them, thus procuring two large bags, which we filled with 
water and loaded upon the saddle provided for the trans- 
portation of water. Although two of us hoisted on each side, 
it required a considerable effort before we could lift it upon 


Fic. 49—The Hesjan al-Ghajde in the WAdi Tbel. 


the kneeling camel. Would not the water leak out? Would 
not the blanket rub open against the saddle? If it should 
rip or if the ropes should become loosened and the water 
run out, we were sure to be lost. We also filled the small 
bag in which we had carried water once before and which 
we were using for kneading dough. By this means we ob- 
tained a supply for one more day. 

We left the wells at 8.32 and from 8.40 until 11.32 re- 
mained in the Tel‘et al-Mesajer, where there was pasture. 
I ordered enough bread to be baked to last for two days and 
“ej to be cooked for the day. I also forbade anybody to use 
a drop of the water without my permission. Whenever we 
stopped I examined the ground thoroughly for any thorns or 
sharp stones, before we ventured to lay our artificial water 
bag and the other bags down upon it. I myself dipped out 
the water and apportioned it for the preparation of food as 
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well as for drinking purposes. At night I slept by the bags; 
for, since my native companions knew that I waked at the 
least sound, they would not dare untie the bags to get a 
drink. ’ : 

In the Se%b of Calb al-Ca‘aéi at 3.36 P.M. we passed the 
old graves we had seen before. At 3.55, as we found fresh 
pasture in a side ravine, we remained there until 4.20. At 
6.20 we sought a covert in a bay in the wall of the Seib 
while Miz‘el ran to the wells of al-Ca‘aéedi to make sure that 
nobody was there and that the coast was clear for our further 
safe progress. He also drew the water that had gathered there 
since the day before. At 6.50 we were at the Mkar al-Ca‘aéedi, 
where Miz‘el displayed before us a small bag containing about 
twelve liters of water, with which we preparéd tea. 

At 8.45 we were going in a westerly direction; at 8.53 
we sighted the Tel‘et al-Mismas, and at 9.05 the Tel‘et al- 
Frejge to the right. The soil here was of a yellowish and in 
places almost white clay in which plants prosper only after 
a heavy rain. As the rain that had filled the wells of al- 
Ghajde had fallen merely in an area of fifteen kilometers in 
diameter, we found the Tel‘et as-Sa‘id and its vicinity entirely 
dead, covered with dry plants, the remains of an abundant 
pasture. At 10.50 we discovered a larger swale containing dry 
hafur, where we reposed. The camels ate this hay with relish. 
We clarified the water drawn at al-Ca‘aéedi by making a pit 
in the clay, laying over it Timan’s waterproof overcoat, and 
pouring into it the muddy water that it might settle and 
become clear. Then we tied the camels, gathered for each 
a heap of the dry hdafur, and left it beside him. I examined 
the water bags again thoroughly before I retired, some time 
after midnight. 

Tuesday, April 6, 1909. At 6.46 A.M. we were in the 
saddles again, riding in a west-southwesterly direction through 
the Tel‘et as-Sa‘tid (Fig. 50). Viewed from below, the slopes 
of all the valleys within the territory of al-Wudijan look as - 
if they were artificially and evenly cut at an angle of 125°. 
They display horizontal layers of sandstone of uniform solidity 
and form the edges of immense, level plateaus. By the channel 
of Tel‘et al-Mismas we found much dry jentitin, which black- 
smiths add to iron to make it softer; and we also saw dry rite, 
subrum, Sih, slajéa, Sefallah, kejsim, getjat, harsaf, msa‘, éaff 
al-calb, rorejla, samna, erbijjan, riglet al-rurdb, zetdde, etc. 
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At seven o’clock we had on our left the black rift of Tarab 
and the small pool Radir al-Mismas. 

Miz‘el described to me the very different aspect of this 
region a year before, when there had been heavy rains here 


Fic. 50—The Tel‘et as-Sa‘id. 


and everywhere flowed brooklets of water (al-arz sdlat), with 
abundant pasturage on all sides. He said the Rwala had camped 
near by; he pointed out to me the camps of the individual 
clans, even the locations of the individual tents, and related 
what had happened there. The Skdr, he said, attacked the 
Zejd clan of the Rwala, but were repulsed, surrounded, and 
lost one-third of their horses and almost one-half of their 
riding camels. According to Miz‘el, the Rwala are invincible; 
theirs is the foremost place among all the tribes of northern 
Arabia. More than ten years previously the Fed‘an had also 
been powerful, but now all the “Aneze and even the Sammar 
were somewhat dependent on the Rwala (mad lahom wagh 
al-wagh sar lir-rwala). When we came to the spot upon which 
the tent of Prince an-Niari had been pitched, Miz‘el recollected 
how he had baked truffles beside it and he even showed me 
the remains of the coals from the fire. According to him, 
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truffles (faka‘) were abundant there a year earlier. He had 
gathered his mantle full of them one afternoon and in the 
evening presented them to an-Nutri, who gave one to each 
person present. Together they roasted them over the fire; 
even the Prince himself had fetched some butter, crumbled 
into it the baked truffles, and eaten them with relish. He 
said that gazelles dig the truffles from underneath the sand 
and enjoy eating them. Beside faka‘, according to Miz‘el, 
mushrooms (taktak) also grow under the sand. These are 
not edible but are used as a remedy for colds. Persons suffer- 
ing with rheumatism dry them and smoke them in a pipe. 
Miz‘el said he had left Prince an-Niari’s tent with two com- 
panions for the territory of the Muntefiz and after fifteen 
nights had arrived in the aul (blockhouse) of Kasr abu Rar, 
which then was inhabited by Sa‘din al-Askar. The few Slejb 
(Sulbat) dwelling in Sa‘dtn’s territory had killed a certain 
relative of Miz‘el’s, and he was on his way to get the blood 
price. 

A strong, cold wind had arisen and the air again seemed to 
be swathed in innumerable veils of mist (cit@m). From 9.48 © 
to 11.25 the camels grazed. At one o’clock we rode past the 
head of Calb abu Muntar, north of the solitary, irregular cone 
of al-Muntar, and past many abandoned artificial reservoirs. 
These were about fifty meters long and twenty wide and were 
enclosed on three sides by high earthworks erected from the 
soil that had been dug out. In the past rain water used to 
gather in them, but now they are almost filled up with earth. 
The Bedouins of the present do not maintain the useful pools 
that were laboriously made by their predecessors. Both Tares 
and Miz‘el asserted that all such artificial reser were 
excavated by the Beni Ta‘amer. 

The rocky declivities we passed were eradiaee becoming 
lower, though they still appeared as if they were artificially 
shaped. North of us upon the upland we noted the Habari 
at-Turuk. The valley of al-Far abu-l-A‘wag (or al-A‘wag), in 
which we were riding, was getting wider and more shallow, and 
after three o’clock the ridges had dwindled into moderate swells 
within which originate the Rig] as-Sadjat, which converge in 
the Riglet al-Fwéra. In the wide, shallow swales sand drifts 
were becoming more frequent: we had come to the ‘Ita (pro- 
nounced ‘Ejte by the Slejb), a tract which forms the boundary 
between al-Wudijan and al-Hamad. The word %ta means “cover- 
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ed with sand drifts.’”’ To the southwest there extended from 
south to north the long mesa of Karat Laha, at the northern 
end of which is a low.dome. Under this is the Habra Kré‘at 
Magna, at which originates a Se%b of the same name. Towards 
the northwest extends a similar, still lower kdra, al-Metaha, 
from the northern slope of which comes Wadi al-Radaf, made 
by the uniting of the Se‘iban al-Rdaf. On the right WAdi al- 
Radaf is joined by the Seb Awéset abu Hamel, which extends 
from al-Metaha in a northerly direction along the western 
base of the Kart al-Mahad. At the northeastern base of al- 
Mahad the Se‘ib al-Rejde merges into al-Radaf and east of it 
comes in the Se‘ib al-Rwejde with the Riglet al-Mu‘ajjele. From 
4.15 to 6.03 our camels grazed, and at 8.05 we encamped. 

Wednesday, April 7, 1909 (temperature at 5: 9°C). As 
early as 5.03 A: M. we set out toward the west-southwest. 
On the left were several hills called Dembth, where hunters 
look for ostriches. At the end of spring, when the Bedouins 
migrate to the fringe of the desert, the ostriches leave the 
Neftid and the southern plains and revert to al-Hamad and 
the western portion of al-Wudijan as far as the neighborhood 
Damascus. While I was camping with an-Nari south of ‘Adra, 
his herdsman shot two ostriches there. In the fall (sfev?) the 
ostriches return south again, where the Slejb lie in wait for 
them. The Slejb conceal themselves behind high piles of stone 
and upon sighting the ostriches endeavor to approach them 
against the wind. 

From 8.55 to 10.45 we rested. To the southwest the 
horizon was obscured by the long, low Laha, and to the 
west-northwest by the rose-hued Kart al-Metaha, which the 
Slejb call as-Sihijje. At 11.45 we were crossing an upland 
covered with dark pebbles. The region is an enormous, 
undulating table-land with shallow valleys, moderate slopes, 
and vast levels covered with stones. These stretches are 
entirely barren except in the small swales and dips, where 
grow korzi, rite, zetade, samna, and kerb (or harrit, as the 
Slejb call it). The highest point in Laha*®’ is the dome of 


% Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 97, writes that Ilaha is a table mountain in 
the desert of as-Samfawa of the Kalb tribe, situated on the boundary between the former 
territory of the Tarleb tribe and Syria. — The term Laha is paronymous with the classic 
llaha — or, as Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 347, writes, al-Ulaha. It is of great 
importance that before the advent of Islim the mountain is referred to as having formed 
the boundary between the terricory of the Tarleb tribe and Syria; from this it is evident 
that the territory of the Tarleb reached as far as an-Negef and al-Hira and also that Ilaha 
represented the farthermost boundary between the nomads who were subject to the Persians 
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al-Mesraf. The Slejb say that the prophet Mohammed came 

as far as this and prayed at al-MeSraf. When the dome 

loomed out against an overcast sky, Miz‘el greeted it thus: 
“Allah grant thee life, al-MeSraf! (haj7 al-mesraf, hajj, 

hajj, haji !)” 

ond those subject to the Romans. It marked the boundary between the Roman and the 

erslan empires. 


Alfred von Kremer, Gedichte des Labyd (1881), p. 570, quotes a verse of an old 
commentary to the Koran: ‘‘We had come out of the desert Dahna’ and made fast that Ilaha 


would approach us’ (see Sprenger, Mohammed [1869], Vol. 1, p. 289). — This ‘Ilaha” 
does not necessarily denote the sun; it may be an allusion to our upland of Laha, toward 
which leads a road from ad-Dhana’. The Arabie an ta’ibd (‘that ... would approach us’’) 


recalls a custom of the Bedouins: upon perceiving from afar a range toward which they 
are heading, they cry out to it in supplication, beseeching it to extend its hand to them 
and to approach. 


CHAPTER IX 
LAHA TO SKAKA 


LAHA TO ‘ENAZA 


Miz‘el was constantly ridiculing Tares, whom he called by 
no other name than the darling of beauties (Sowk az-zénat), 
ironically inquiring why he had not married as yet. He boasted 
that he himself had been married sixteen times, although 
only thirty years of age. Eleven times he had married maidens 
(bandt), and five times divorced women (mdhtiddat). He en- 
numerated these women to us by their names and in chrono- 
logical order. Some of them had stayed with him only five to 
eight nights, then had left him without being divorced. 

“It is not shame with us,” he assured me, “if a woman 
leaves her spouse and marries another.” For a longer time 
he kept with him a woman who bore him two boys and a girl; 
then, giving her twelve goats, he divorced her and married 
another, who bore him two girls and a boy. This boy was 
apparently a prodigy, and it was evident that Miz‘el loved him 
dearly; yet he said that he was going to divorce this woman 
also and take unto himself a younger one. He complained 
that during the last adverse years he had lost all his goats 
and so his family was without a source of livelihood and 
had not even milk. When I asked him how it could be that 
his family was in such a state when he was continually 
boasting of the valuable presents he had received from various 
chiefs for his poems — Sa‘din al-ASkar having given him 
a mare a year ago and another chief a mount camel —, he 
replied that he had sold all these gifts to pay off his debts 
and had used the rest. Eight years ago, he said, one of the 
“Amarat chiefs had entrusted to his care twelve goats and 
twelve sheep, which he was to pasture. After three years 
the herd had multiplied to 132 head, which he delivered to 
the chief, receiving himself twenty-six of the animals for 
his work. Straightway, however, he was robbed of his animals 
by ‘Awde abu TAjeh, chief of the Hwétat tribe, who was 
returning from an unsuccessful raid. He imprecated ‘Awde 
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bitterly, saying that he who takes anything from a Slubi 
commits the gravest injustice, for nobody from one heavenly 
horizon to the other has a right to appropriate any belongings 
of the Slejb, who are themselves forbidden to steal anything 
from the Bedouins (‘alejna da‘°wa an-neme min tdref as-seme 
elja tdref as-seme heldlna hardm ‘ala-n-nds wa heldl an-nds 
hardm ‘qlejna). But all people are not alike (an-nds mad hom 
wdhed), and all do not observe the precepts of Allah. 

Of all the chiefs he had ever met Miz‘el lauded most 
the deceased Ged‘an abu Kutne eben Mhejd, who, according 
to him, was very generous and prudent (rd%-l-karam wa-l- 
margale). Of those still alive he praised most Fahad Béé 
eben Haddal, head chief of the ‘Amarat and father of my 
friend Met‘eb. Fahad maintained three reservations for guests, 
one in the city of Kerbela, another in the settlement of 
Rezaza, and still another near his tent. He served his guests 
every day with meat and always bestowed gifts upon them 
before their departure. In the opinion of Miz‘el, there was 
no ‘Aneze chief who could equal him (md bisjuh ‘aneze mitleh 
alhin). 

Of the Rwala Miz‘el said that Slas ab-al-Hejjal of the 
Zejd kindred was famous for his generosity. Once, when he 
was imprisoned by the Government in al-Mzérib, he ordered his 
men to encamp near and to send one camel daily to his guards. 
After twenty camels had been slaughtered in as many days, 
he was released. Once, when there was no water in the camp, 
there came to his father a certain Sarari woman with a water 
bag, begging for a few mouthfuls. He referred her to his son 
Slag, who had her bag filled with butter and, after his slave 
had come with water, ordered him to fetch her immediately 
a whole bagful. SlaS perished by a violent death. Becoming 
infatuated with the wife of a certain member of the Ma‘abhel 
kindred, he sneaked after her into her tent, was caught in 
the act, and shot by the woman’s spouse. 

“Of the living Rwala the most generous is Fahad al 
MaShtr, but he has not the means (za%f),’”’ said Miz*‘el. 

At one o’clock we rode along the head of the se%b of 
al-Magna, and at two o’clock passed the camel paths (bard- 
rit or gwdad) that lead to the Habra Kré‘at Magna.°* In the 

58 Jakat, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 482, mentions a station on the road from 
al-Kufa to Syria of the name of Mahna, — I read Mahna as Magna and identify this station. 


with our partially artificial rain pool of Magna. This is situated near the mesa of Laha, 
and near it a road from Syria to al-Kaifa once led through the desert. 
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ground were numerous large holes, which Miz‘el said were 
dug by an animal called al-rorejri in search of gerbii* and 
gerdi mice. From 3.44-to 6.08 the camels grazed. Afterwards 
we proceeded westward until 8.15, when we encamped in a 
large plain. I had no comfort even during the night for I could 
not get used to Miz‘el’s ash-colored lice. My garments were al- 
ways full of the nits, and my skin was bitten until it bled. 

Thursday, April 8, 1909 (temperature at 5: 7.2°C). Start- 
ing at 5.56 A.M. we headed toward the west until 6.43, when 
we let the camels graze till 7.20 in a shallow dip containing 
fresh plants of kerb. Karat Laha still remained in view to the 
southeast, apparently very desolate. At 7.45 we turned toward 
the northwest and crossed the head of the Se‘iban al-Rdaf, 
which trended toward the northeast, converging with the 
Awéset abu Hamel.*® On the right and toward the northeast, 
the plain ascends toward the wide upland of al-Metaha, which 
extends from west to east. 

From ten to twelve o’clock we rested and then proceeded 
northwestward in a monotonous region whence rain water flows 
into Habari al-Huwwa. Before us to the northwest a rosy, 
seemingly translucent belt formed by the mighty level crest 
of ‘Enaza appeared to vibrate in the air. To the southwest 
we observed a huge dark blue lake containing clear trans- 
parent water, its shores lined with sprouting bushes. There 
were small bluish islands in the lake and beyond it what 
appeared to be a high mountain range. The outlines of the 
range, of the level shores, and of the islands were reflected 
distinctly in the water; but this entire enchanting panorama 
looked as if it were veiled, and it kept changing and vanish- 
ing. It was merely an optical illusion, teasing our nerves and 
inciting within us a longing for the verdant plains of our 
native land. 

This part of al-Hamad constitutes an immense, almost 
absolutely level plateau, strewn with flints and other calcareous 
concretions left from the erosion of overlying strata. These 
concretions rest upon a thin but very hard calcareous crust 
which is impervious to water. In places there are shallow, 
irregularly shaped pans or depressions, also filled with cal- 

59 Al-Ahtal, Diwan (Salhani), pp. 41, 216, mentions Waset. In his comment (note b) 
Salhani asserts that Waset was a settlement west of the Euphrates opposite the city of 
ar-Rakka near Karkisija’ and formerly was possessed by the Tarleb tribe. — But the vicinity 
of ar-Rakka is well known, and nowhere is there any mention of a settlement of the name 


of WaAset. Possibly Waset denotes a camping ground of the Tarleb tribe which may be 
identical with this valley. 
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careous concretions, which the run-off has covered with fine 
deposits of silt. Through chemical action these deposits have 
been cemented and now present smooth, somewhat slippery 
surfaces about half a meter below the general level of the sur- 
rounding plateau. Water, which accumulates in the depres- 
sions, is blown across them by the prevailing westerly winds, 
and in dry times the winds pile up accumulations of fine dust 
along the eastern edges. Hence it is on the eastern sides of 
the pans that the finest deposits of silt accumulate and the soil 
retains moisture the longest. Here annual and perennial plants 
take root forming meadows (rijdz or rizdn). The tangled mat- 
ting of roots catches the water seeping through the soil and 
for a while stimulates the growth of the rijdz, but as each 
rowze (sing. of rijdz) widens less and less water reaches its 
eastern margin. As a result the plants there dry up, wither, 
and revert to dust; and the soil, deprived of the support of 
the roots, is blown away by the wind or washed away by 
the run-off. Thus a rowze for a time grows on the western 
side and disappears on the eastern. Most of the rijdz are 
longer from north to south than from east to west, some of 
them being over 300 meters long by 200 meters wide. 

After one o’clock we rode past many artificial reservoirs 
(mahdafir) and by 3.03 P.M. were passing through the Habari 
al-Huwwa.”° 

At four o’clock we turned toward the north-northwest 
and from 5.35 until 7.10 we rested. When we started again my 
camel was unable to go on. She breathed with difficulty and 
kept stopping to rest. For fear she might collapse and be unable 
to get up any more, we had to encamp again at 8.22. 

Friday, April 9, 1909. Because of the clouded sky on this day 
and the preceding day we were unable to ascertain the latitude. 
We were all cold, the water bags were frozen, and we had no win- 
ter underwear or good coverings with us. Besides, I was fearful 
about my camel. When we set out at 5.45 A.M. she was hardly — 
able to rise and tottered long before she had sufficient strength — 
to stand firmly on her legs. At 6.20, when we reached the base 
of the mesa of ‘Enaza, we had to stop, for she knelt down and 
would not get up again (temperature at 6.45: 6.2°C). Tares 
seared her with a piece of heated iron above the tail and between 
the front legs. He said that she was suffering from consti- 


80 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 371, refers to an al-Huwwa in the territory of the Kalb, 
which I identify with these rain pools. 
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pation and that searing was the best remedy. After it grew 
a little warmer we gave the camel ten liters of water, which 
helped. A few minutes later she began to graze. 


‘ENAZA TO HABRA ‘ARUS 


Taman and I ascended the crest of ‘Enfza, seated our- 
selves behind a heap of stones that was piled upon the high- 
est point, and sketched a map of the entire vicinity. ‘Enaza* 
extends from the south toward the north, rising some twenty 
to thirty-five meters higher than the surrounding country. 


To the north rose the wide, hilly belt of an-NezAjem, to the east 
loomed the two domes of Nhejdejn, and on the northeast the upland 
was enclosed by the Kart al-Ridf. Farther to the north a boundless, 
undulating plain stretched from west to east. On the southeast the 
horizon was obscured by the table-shaped belt of Laha, while to the 
southwest, peering like a hideous monster between the low clouds beyond 
the white Kwérat al-‘Entz, glowered the black volcano Umm Wu‘Aal and 
south of it the lower Ktejft al-Hangar, which mark the northeastern 
boundary of the volcanic region. Below us, starting from the shallow 
channels upon the eastern slope of “Enaza, Wadi Hawran trended north- 
eastward, receiving on the left al-Halli, which approaches it from the 
Habra al-Mcémen and Habari Zénat al-Ma’, which in turn originate 
at the Kart an-Nezajem. Farther to the east, at the boulder of Ruzumat 
ar-Rwejje, which is worshiped by the Slejb, the Se‘iban at-Tarfat con- 
verge with Wadi Hawran. In the lower portion of at-Tarfat the watering 
place Kulban al-Gidd,® with the wells al-Kasir, at-Tawil, and aS-Sellale, 
is situated near the valley of at-Tréfawi, which originates in the Ha- 
bari at-Tab‘at. 

In the ravine Riglet ar-Rwéhel, which joins Wadi Hawran on the 
left, coming from the Habra Ktajje, there also are wells, as-Sbejhat; 
these, however, lose their water when it does not rain for a long period. 
When they contain water, they are among the most dangerous spots 
in the desert; for all the raiding and robbing parties take the route 
near them. The channels of al-Radfet ummu Nhejdejn, Awdijet al-‘Ala- 
wijje, and ar-Rakk&si, which rise in the Kart al-Ridf and wind by 
the western slope of the Kart ar-Rakkasi, converge and join the 
Wadi Hawran on the right. In the Se‘ib ar-Rakkasi is a small pool, 
Baréet at-Trejfawi. The Riglet al-Jenttlijje winds along the eastern base 
of the Kart ar-Rakkasi and merges with Wadi Hawran on the right. 

61 Al-Ahtal, op. cit., p. 170, mentions the grazing ground in the vicinity of “Unaza. 
Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 671, holds that it is located in the territory of the Tarleb 
tribe. — The classic ‘Unaza is pronounced in the dialect as ‘Enaza. It is situated in the 
former territory of the tribe of Tarleb, of which, with the belt of Ilaha, it apparently 
marked the western frontier. 


6 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 39, says that al-Gudd is a water in Mesopotamia mentioned 
by al-Ahtal, who tells us (Diwan [Salhani], pp. 52, 81, 247) that the Tarleb liked to camp 
there in the early summer. — Arabic writers call al-Gezire (Mesopotamia) not only the 
region between the middle Euphrates and Tigris, but also the eastern half of north Arabia 
west of the Euphrates. As our watering place is situated in that territory, which formerly 
belonged to the Tarleb, I identify it with Ahtal’s al-Gudd. 
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From the Kir “Ejarat the ravine ar-Ratba, which joins Wadi Hawran in 
the plain of an-Nazra at the wells of the same name, runs toward the 
north. As noted above (p. 75), northeastward in the Kart an-Nezajem 
originates the Se%b of al-Waleg, later called as-Swab, which, like Wadi 
Hawran, makes its way down to the Euphrates. West of the crest of 
‘Enaza the run-off flows through the valleys of ar-Rwésdat into the 
lowland of Manka‘ ar-Rahba on the edge of the Hawran territory. There- 
fore ‘Enaza marks the most important divide of Arabia Deserta. 

At 8.52 we resumed the march southward, homeward to- 
ward the camp of an-Ntri. Our hurriedly improvised emer- 
gency water bag stood the test well. The water stayed clear, 
was free from odor, and did not evaporate as rapidly as that 
in the two leather bags. The cover resisted all friction and 
even seemed to grow tougher and more rigid. At 11.30 we 
reached the spur of Hmar ‘Enaza, where Tares, following 
Miz‘el’s example, likewise began to sing. He knew we were 
bound for the camp of an-Nuri where he would get his wages 
and perhaps even a reward; that is why he felt like singing. 
But Miz‘el was not pleased. He wanted us to listen to him 
alone; for he was a real poet, while TareS could do nothing 
but sing the songs or repeat the verses of others. Therefore 
he began to ridicule him: 

“There is no singer like thee, O TareS, and there is not 
as handsome a man among all the DahamSe as thou art. Any 
beautiful woman would be proud of thee. Thy voice reminds 
me of the squeaking of the water wheels by the Euphrates 
and in thy dainty face any toothless old woman may see 
herself.” 

From 11.48 to 1.35 P.M. we rested. At. 5.10 we were 
overtaken west of the Habari as-Srizijje by a snow flurry 
with rain. Al-hamdu lillah that it lasted only a short while, but 
during the night the thermometer dropped below zero (Centi- 
grade). 

Saturday, April 10, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 6.30 A. M.: 2.1°C) we set up the theodolite as best we 


could with our stiff hands and determined the latitude. My ~ 


small water bag was frozen so hard that we had to warm it 
by the fire in order not to break it. Setting out at 6.46 we 
noted to the northwest the low hills Kwérat al-‘Enfiz, on the 
southwestern fringes of which is situated the Habra ‘Anka, 
while on the eastern side extends a valley within which are 
the rain pools Radir as-Sejh and Radir al-Hejl. This hilly 
district is bordered on the south by the hollow al-Hor (or al- 
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Hawr). At the southern base of ‘“Enaza is situated the Habra 
an-Nuk, and west of it in al-Hér are the Habari Bardwil. 
To the east, about midway between us and the mesa of Laha, 
glistened the yellow-white surfaces of the Mahafir and Habari 
az-Zuhejrijjat. At 8.16 we rode by the rain pools of Umm 
Tarfa’. After ten o’clock we crossed trodden paths leading 
westward toward the Habra al-Bkara in al-Hor. 

From 11.04 until one o’clock our camels grazed in the 
region of the Habari al-Hagm. The sky became completely 
overcast and a strong wind blew the clouds; here and there 
strips of rain were noticeable. The high humidity made the 
cold the more unbearable. I had not suffered so much from 
cold on any of my previous expeditions as I did on this one; 
and yet the Prince had encouraged me by saying it would be 
hot! The cold and the icy wind lasted throughout the day 
and night. Our camels were shivering as much as we were 
and were losing flesh perceptibly. Water and a warmer region 
were still far to the south, many days distant, and only Allah 
knew whether our animals would hold out so long. If they 
should collapse, we too should have to perish. When the day 
was misty and the night dark, Miz‘el could not determine the 
direction and hence the leading was left to me —as it had 
been ever since we left al-Ca‘acedi. It was a weary task, for 
I had to be constantly on the alert, scanning the ground 
before us to discover any minute objects lying in our path — 
not so easy a thing to do in the level, monotonous plain. 

At two o’clock we reached the wide crest of al-Ka‘asa; 
at 2.36 P.M. we crossed the western spur of the mighty 
crest of Sarawa and passed nine artificial reservoirs. These 
were surrounded by dams over five meters high and thus 
were protected comparatively well from wind; therefore the 
water in them could be preserved for several months and 
might last until summer. Now all of these mahdfir (artificial 
reservoirs) are filled with earth, but they could easily be 
cleaned. The Prince had asked me to look out for wells in 
the Hamad; these artificial reservoirs, if cleaned out, would 
serve him for wells. But an-Nuiri was a Bedouin and as such 
had no comprehension of the benefit of work of this sort. 

From four to 5.45 we prepared and had our supper and 
then rode until 7.50. In the homeland the bells were ringing, 
everything was jubilant over the resurrection of the Savior; 
and here were we, alone, forsaken! Forsaken? Allah was 
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with us and we were traveling under His protection. Halle- 
lajah! 

Sunday, April 11, 1909. We nearly froze throughout the 
night; it was impossible to get warm. We could not build a fire 
that was not likely to be seen by enemies or robbers, and we 
had no clothes or coverings to keep out the cold (temperature 
at 5.30 A.M.: 5.8°C). At 6.05 we plodded south-southeast- 
ward. On the left there extended from north to south the 
wide crest of Sarawa, near which are situated the Habari al- 
Brejéat and az-Zhejrijje. West of us loomed the mighty slope 
of as-Saddja, while between it and ourselves rose the still 
higher hills of al-Ka‘asa. At 6.50, discerning to the east the 
Habra al-Bark, we turned toward the south-southeast, or, as 
Miz‘el expressed it, turned toward the Southern Nose from 
the left side. 

Both the Bedouins and the Slejb think that at each of 
the earth’s four corners there is, far beyond the horizon, a 
high mountain, half of which rests upon the land while the 
other half is immersed in the sea. These mountains slope 
precipitously toward the sea, while toward the land they 
project in sharp spurs, each called a nose (hasm). Upon these 
four principal world mountains rests the sky. During the rainy 
season the spirits —nay, even Allah —like to dwell near the 
southern mountain— which is called as-Serk — because it is 
located in the inner desert; in summer they move to the 
northern mountain (jerarrebow). 

At 8.10 we had at our left five artificial reservoirs, 
Mahafir al-Ka‘asi; from 8.35 until 10.32 we rested at the 
eastern edge of the slope of al-Ka‘asa. At eleven o’clock we 
were east of the Habra ‘Asda and for the first time saw to 
the southwest the whole of the mighty giant ‘Amtd. First 
we sighted one pinnacle of it, then a second, then a third, 
until finally we had in view the entire extinct volcano. From 
11.10 to 11.25 we stopped for the purpose of determining the 
exact direction in which it lay. Miz‘el persistently deviated 
toward the east; but I refused to follow him, adhering to my 
belief that the settlement of Skaka was located where we 
had determined it to be. I held that to be sure of reaching 
it without deviation we must keep the direction somewhat 
to the left of south. 

“What do we care for the door (bab) or direction (sowb) ? 
Whoever would get anywhere must watch the landmarks 
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(‘alamat), for every region has its more frequented routes 
(kill arz laha mamsa).” Miz‘el was loath to follow me and 
tried to coax TareS not to expose himself to certain peril. 

At twelve o’clock there appeared to the northeast rosy 
mounds hedging in the artificial pools of Brejéat al-Mra’ and 
Brejcet ummu Hsejje. The gravel that covered the plains was 
becoming coarser and coarser and began to be mixed with 
lava and basalt, a proof that the volcanic region reached deep 
into the Hamad. It had not completely overwhelmed this region, 
but like an army of occupation it had thoroughly fortified 
the subjugated district. On the right, from the northwest 
toward the southeast and thence toward the southwest, we 
saw rows of black lava colossi situated at regular intervals 
and thus resembling the battlements of a fort. Farthest to 
the north loomed Ktejft al-Hor and Ktejft al-Hangar and, 
south of them, Zellaka, the dark, somber ‘Amid, and the 
group of ar-Rha’. Each is connected with the other by a wall 
of black lava fifteen to twenty meters high, with precipitous 
slopes, trenches, and wide earthworks. This voleanic formation 
was enshrouded in heat waves which made it look as if it 
were swimming in a sea. Tell ‘Amtid forms the southeastern 
corner of the volcanic region (harra), but one of its salients 
reaches much farther east into al-Hamad. This, however, is 
nothing more than a lava flow from ‘Amtd, merely a black 
claw imbedded forever in the yellow clay. 

From 3.28 P. M. until 5.05 the camels grazed east of the 
Habra al-Bowbehi. It seemed to us that the yellow clay at the 
Tell ‘Amtd reached almost to the base of the volcano; but, as 
a matter of fact, to the northwest and southwest the first 
lava flow had formed a low, wide platform in front of the 
wall of lava built up by subsequent outpourings. At 6.15 we 
reached the Habra ‘Arts and at 7.10 made camp for the night. 
As the sky had partly cleared, we were able to determine 
the latitude. 


HABRA ‘ARUS TO RIGLET AL-BDENE 


Monday, April 12, 1909. When we set out at 5.27 A. M. 
the entire western sky was overhung with dark grayish clouds 
which touched the summit of the as-Shami voleano, while in 
the east an enormous dark circle was formed by the wide, 
level crest of an-Nedtf. Later in the day the strong west 
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wind drove before it clouds of dust and sand (‘agdg) which 
obstructed the view and caused some small birds to press 
themselves to the ground in fear. So like the sand were they 
that they could not be distinguished from their background. 
Where the gravel is black or brown, the birds likewise are 
dark-colored, almost black; whereas in the yellow Hamad they 
are yellowish-gray. Even the hares of the Hamad have a light 
brown, almost yellow, fur, whereas the fur of those in the 
voleanie region is dark brown. Above us circled several eagles 
and a hawk. Were they waiting for us? Would they feast 
upon our flesh? Sitrak 74 rabb! 

At 7.20 we reached the spur of lava that extends from 
‘Amuad toward the east, looming about fifty meters above 
the surrounding country. The march in the lava was very 
hard for our camels; hence I endeavored to use the narrow 
camel paths (mutribe) as often as they led in our direction. 
Miz‘el and TareS did not like the paths and continued to drive 
their burdened animals through the all-but-impassable lava. 
Again and again I warned them to keep in the path and 
when I realized that they deviated from it intentionally, I 
threatened to force him who would not obey to dismount his 
camel and walk. 

“Thou shalt not do that,” retorted Tares rudely. 

“And who is there to prevent me?” I asked, turning 
toward him with a loaded revolver in my hand. My native 
companions had been worrying me ever since we left “Enaza. 
They had evidently agreed between themselves to do every- 
thing they knew would exasperate or hinder me. Taman and 
I had to watch them day and night to see that they did not 
run away with the supplies and the camels. They would not 
help us with any of the work, they stole from our provisions 
anything that was edible, they hid articles of our clothing 
in their saddles, and they tormented the animals whenever 
they could find the slightest pretext. The real instigator was 
the Slubi Miz‘el, who was angry with me because I did not ~ 
let him have his own way unreservedly and because I had 
proved that he did not know the Hamad. He was at home 
in the district of al-Wudijan where he had dwelt most of his 
life, but in the Hamad he was a stranger. As I had explored 
the western and northern part of the Hamad and had drawn 
a map of the eastern fringe of the region according to the 
testimony of various reliable men, I was in a position to 
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judge whether he was right or wrong and could prove his 
error immediately whenever any of his statements were wrong. 
He asked very frequently: 

“Why askest thou me, since thou knowest?” 

“Before the Prince thou hast claimed to me that thou 
knowest the Hamad like the palm of thy hand; the same 
thou hast repeated in al-Wudijan, and for this thy knowledge 
thou hast demanded one megidijje (90 cents) a day. Am I 
to believe thy fabrications without being permitted to make 
inquiries of thee? What will the Prince say? What will the 
Arabs say after they hear how Ahu Za‘éla has conducted 
himself on this journey?” 

At 8.55 it began to rain and we halted to protect our 
baggage. The eagles and the hawk were still circling above 
us. I shot down the latter. Miz‘el called it hdejje and sug- 
gested that I throw it away because its beak was curved. 
A bird with such a beak should not be eaten by anybody, 
he sneered. 

“Thou mayest eat a lizard, though?” I retorted, taking 
the dead hawk. Duying our noon rest Taman and I baked 
it in ashes and ate it. TareS would have liked a piece, but 
Miz‘el would not let him touch it. As the rain soon ceased 
and our camels were in need of pasture, we resumed the 
journey at 9.30. We crossed the edge of the lava spur, in 
which were several small depressions and small rain pools 
(habdri), and from 10.16 to 12.02 P. M. we stayed between the 
Habari al-Arnabijjat and Ummu Gdejr, west of the head of 
the valley of al-Obejjez. 

It was drizzling and the storm (‘agdg) was not abating. 
Gradually the rain became heavier, until finally it poured. 
Miz‘el wanted us to halt and camp. It was impossible to consent 
to the suggestion, however, as we were within a lowland in 
which the water flowing on the surface of the ground would 
have soaked our baggage through, whereas the baggage could 
be saved from the surface run-off as long as it remained 
loaded on the camels. It was not until 1.48, when we had 
come to a small rise, that I made my animal kneel. As soon 
as I had jumped off the saddle, the camel rose and ran to 
the nearest puddle where she drank long draughts. 

When Miz‘el and Tare8, who had deliberately been lingering 
far behind, came up, they immediately unloaded all the baggage 
and wanted to proceed with preparations for the night. The 
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rain soon ceased, however, and the sun appeared; therefore, 
as soon as the camels had finished drinking, I ordered the 
baggage to be loaded again and at 2.10 we proceeded. Before 
our departure Timan and I had ladled water from the puddles 
to replenish our supply. Miz‘el sneered, declaring we should 
find plenty of water in the habdri and that we surely should 
reach Skaka early tomorrow morning. According to his earlier 
statements, we were to be in that settlement Monday before 
noon; now he declared that it would be Tuesday morning 
and tried to persuade TareS not to help me any more, since 
Skaka was so near. 

At three o’clock, as we found a considerable quantity of 
mhariut and some rite, Sefallah, ‘alanda, ga‘ada, chejl an-na‘am, 
and kejstim we halted until 4.45. Taman and I prepared 
supper for ourselves. Miz‘el and TareS would not do any work 
for us; but Miz‘el had built for himself out of wood — 
mainly rate — a high wall behind which he proposed to find 
protection from the wind and perhaps from rain. When he 
noticed that we were eating, he asked for his supper. 

“Here is flour, peeled wheat (burrul), butter, and tea,” 
I answered. “If thou wouldst have supper, bake thine own 
bread, cook thy burrul, and thou shalt get also the tea and 
butter; but make haste, for we shall proceed on with the 
evening (nas7ri).” 

When he was convinced that we would not give him any 
of our supper, he set to work, assisted by TaresS, while I 
watched the camels. After he had the burrul cooked, Taman 
poured plenty of butter upon it for him, and Miz‘el took 
the spoon, as usual, to stir the butter in; but I noticed, as 
I had noticed for ten consecutive days before, that he left 
the butter on one side and later put it all upon his own 
plate with his portion of burrul. After he had prepared both 
plates and was about to begin eating, I told him he must wait 
until TareS had made the camels kneel, and when the latter 
came up I handed him the plate upon which Miz‘el had ~ 
put his own supper. Miz‘el understood my motive and re- 
fused even to touch the burrul. TareS, on the contrary, 
praised it, saying that he never had had such a good supper. 
When he learned the reason for the good taste of that 
particular supper, he was very angry with Miz‘el, attacked 
him, and yelled that he would rip his abdomen open because 
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he had deprived him for so many days of his fat. Thus I 
estranged the conspirators and secured Tares for myself. 

We were going along the western spurs of Hazm al- 
Gelamid, overlooking the sources of the Riglet al- Bdene, which 
joins Wadi ‘Ar‘ar. West of us extended a large plain, Shil 
‘Amer, bordered on the north by the volcanic district of ar- 
Rha’ and Mecamen ar-Rha’ and on the west by the hills 
of al-Rarajes, the isolated volcanic groups of at-Tajat, and 
the hills of al-Mefrezijje. East of the HaSm al-Rarajes in 
the plain of Shil ‘Amer are situated the Habari Masha, east 
of which are the Habari al-Mhas, and east of the latter the 
Habra Raraka. At 5.25 TareS pointed out to me the battle 
ground where his chief Eben Meglad was defeated by the 
Ka‘az‘a clan two years before. He had made a raid against 
them, was repulsed and surrounded, and had lost all his riding 
camels. At six o’clock we passed the head of the Riglet al- 
Bdene and at 7.20 camped for the night in a small depression 
to the east of it. 


RIGLET AL-BDENE TO SKAKA 


Tuesday, April 13, 1909. TareS now helped us willingly 
with the loading; Miz‘el was left to himself. At 5.35 (tempera- 
ture at 5.30 A. M.: 4.2°C) we broke camp and from 6.38 
until 7.02 remained in a rowze* overgrown with grasses, 
upon which our camels fed with eagerness. From 8.20 until 
10.20 we rested east of the Habari Masha. 

Going southeast, we crossed the fresh tracks of eleven 
asses belonging to Slejb bound from the south-southeast to 
the northwest to ar-RwéSdat. Miz‘el praised the asses raised 
by his kinsmen, who breed both thoroughbred and common 
beasts. The former are tall animals of white color, more 
rapid and of more endurance on the road than the best mare, 
and are called sihri (pl. sihdra). The common asses are dark 
and are called hekri (pl. hekdra), a yearling of this breed 
being known as hawli (pl. hawdli). The general name for 
asses is gehas (pl. aghdas) or hemar (pl. hamir or hamarat and 
hemrdn). In summer an ass can go two days without water. 
The Slejb sell them at Bagdad and Damascus, but the asses do 
not last long in the city, for they miss their accustomed 
fodder and the pure air of the desert. I have heard that as 


83 See above, pp. 259—260. 
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late as a hundred years ago there were wild asses roaming 
in as-S4ma near the depression of Sirhan, where they had 
an abundance of water and, in the volcanic district, good 
pasture and still better hiding places. It is said that the last 
wild ass was shot at the wells of al-Ramr, southeast of the 
lake of al-Azrak. Old Hmar told stories of his grandfather’s 
hunts for wild asses near the depression of Sirhan; but since 
firearms have come to be used by the Bedouins wild asses 
have become less and less numerous. They are still to be 
found in al-Gezire, between the middle Euphrates and Tigris, 
whence the Slejb often bring asses for breeding purposes. 

The ground we were treading consisted of reddish clay 
mixed with dark stones. Rain water carries the soil to the 
rijaz, but the stones remain lying where they were, cover- 
ing the levels and thus giving the landscape a dreary aspect. 
In the east the horizon was obscured by the long, flat crest 
of the Hazm al-Gelamid (Fig. 51), to the west of which the 
undulating plain is called al-Hamad, and to the east the plateau 
furrowed by deep valleys and ravines is named al-Wudijan.™ 

At two o’clock we had on the left the Habra umm Seda’* 
and were passing through the Rig] ad-Dwéhlat, which extend 
between the Hazm al-Gelamid and the Hazm Zellim to the 
Riglet al-Akra‘ and then, joining the latter, reach Wadi 
‘Ar‘ar. Through the opening of al-Akra‘ we had a glimpse 
to the southeast of an endless, gray, undulating region that 
falls away toward the west in a fifty-meter slope called Hazm 
Zellam. To the west protruded from the plain the black group 
of at-Tajat volcanoes, south of which originates the Se?b of 
al-Kutb, winding in the stony plain Sihle Zalma toward the 
southwest into the depression of Sirhan. 

At 3.21, between the Habari at-Tawsijjat and the Habra 
Raraka, we again found a considerable quantity of mharut 
and hence we remained there until 5.02. The leaves of this 
plant are a greenish vermilion in color and look as if they 
were covered with a white veil; the blossoms grow in yellow ~ 
clusters, the root is long, black, and as thick as one’s hand. 
The new plant emits a peculiar odor, which also emanates 


®* An-Nasr (Jakat, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 398; Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid 
[Juynboll], Vol. 1, pp. 100f.) refers to al-Awda’ as the region intersected by many valleys 
between al-Kafa and Syria. Others give the name Awdat al-Kalb to the numerous valleys 
extending from the lengthy ridge of al-Malha eastward, while the valleys trending west- 
ward are called al-Bijad. — The last-named region is identical with the present distriet 
of al-Bijaz north of the oasis of Daimat al-Gandalijje. Al-Malha is to be sought in the Hazm 
ole ae Al-Awda’ and al-Awdat are different forms of the word wédi in the plural, just 
28 18S wudian. 
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from camels after they have grazed long upon it. The Bedouins 
drive milch camels away from it as it would also give their 
milk the unpleasant smell. At first camels enjoy the mhariit 
but soon they seek rite or sih. The night was bright and 


Fic. 51—The Hazm al-Gelamid from the east. 


warm. I should have liked to ride on, but the animals were 
worn out; therefore at 7.25 we stopped for the night at the 
head of the valley of aS-Swejhet. 

Wednesday, April 138, 1909 (temperature at 5.15 A. M.: 
4.1°C). We were on the road at 5.31. The landscape was 
ever the same: level swells, wide valleys that were shallow 
at first and deepened gradually toward the southeast, coarse 
gravel and long, narrow, grassy strips (rijdz). We followed 
the right side of the wide valley of aS-Swejhet, with the 
precipitous slope of the Hazm Zellim rising over one hundred 
meters high on the left. To the southeast, east of Kwérat 
ar-Rijetén, we noted the relatively high mountain of az-Zab‘. 
From 6.43 to 7.15 the camels grazed on fresh annuals, which 
were to be found in ever-increasing quantities in the rijdz. 
From eight to 9.27 we again halted in a depression where 
there was a luxuriant growth of bahatri, henwa, homsdn, 
sikkdra, mharit, and rite. The clay in this depression is not 
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yellow or reddish as farther north, but white and it is inter- 
mingled with large white stones; therefore the territory is 
called al-Bijaz (white lands).” 

At 11.40 we discerned far ahead and below us the mesas 
Kar al-Zijal. The plain of the Hamad ceases abruptly, falling 
almost perpendicularly more than fifty meters into a basin 
in which are numerous large and small hills of all conceivable 
shapes. The eye may perceive low and high pyramids, domes, 
cones, tarbooshes, etc. I was most attracted by a mighty 
cupola resembling a huge rotunda; to the west there extends 
from west to east a hill, the top of which appears to have 
been trimmed off horizontally with an irregular cone resting 
on the east side of it. None of these hills are higher than the 
neighboring plateau. Southeast of the irregular cone runs a line 
of hills called Umm al-Mezaber, within which there is said to 
be an old cemetery, which may, according to a description 
given to me at the settlement of Skaka, be a Nabataean 
burial ground. The sepulchers are reported to be in groups 
connected by subterranean passages, through which one may 
walk some distance under the ground among the rocks. I was 
told that there were still a few remains of old structures in 
this ancient burial ground, but I found it impossible to visit 
it. On my way to Skaka I was unaware of its existence and 
from Skaka it was altogether inaccessible. 

At twelve o’clock we reached the edge of the rolling upland 
of al-Bijaz (Fig. 52). To our left, barely five hundred meters 
distant across a gully, stood two gazelles, staring at us curi- 
ously. Perhaps they knew there was no danger, since a deep 
ravine yawned between them and us. Leading our camels and 
running with them by leaps, in twelve minutes we were down 
in the valley that winds among al-Zijal.® 

We stayed in al-Zijal until 12.33 P.M. (temperature at 
12: 26.3°C); then we began to follow the valley which gradually 

®> Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miiller), p. 131, writes that there is a road from Tejma northward 
through the territory of the Dubjan tribe to the district of al-Bijad and to the Hawran. 
The Kalb are said to have camped with the Dubjan in the district of “Ura‘ir. Whoever goes 
through the territory of the Kalb to the east of the Hawran, first through the desert of 
as-Samawa and later through ad-Dahna, will come to the palm orchards by the Euphrates 
without having met any other tribesmen except the Kalb. — 

Al-Bijad is identical with our al-Bijaz, a district extending to the northwest as far 
as the southern projections of the Hawran. I seek ‘Ura‘ir within the district of al-“Arej‘erijje, 
which formed the western frontier of the Kalb’s territory in the earlier days. Whoever goes 
from the Hawran southeastward will cross the entire former district of as-Samawa and the 
northwestern corner of the sand desert of ad-Dhana and will see between al-Kafa and al- 
Basra the palm orchards of Irak. 

© Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p, 757, and Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, 
p. 26, refer to a Kijal near Damat al-Gandal. Abu-l-Fath ‘Otman ibn Ginni (Jakat, loc. cit.), 


who died in the year 392 A.H. (1001—1002 A.D.), also places Kijal in this same vicinity. — 
Our al-Zijal is certainly identical with this Kijal. 
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widened and terminated in a large habra. After two o’clock 
we rode south-southwestward through a rocky district covered 
with sand, the hills consisting of two layers of sandstone, one 
bluish, the other crimson, and the soil around them composed 
of rosy or white sand in which stood the gray-green shrubs 


Fic. 52—Plain of al-Bijaéz from the south. 


of korzi and the bright green sollejdn. The sun sent down 
its scorching rays, tinging everything with a singular hue 
that would have gladdened the heart of a painter. But I could 
not remain to wonder long at these charms of nature, for I 
had to seek the most easily passable places for my camels in 
a region made difficult to traverse by reason of innumerable 
jagged crags. From 2.22 to 2.52 we were forced to pause to 
let the camels rest; then we rode on until 5.50, when we 
encamped east of the basin of Nejstba (temperature at 6: 
20°C). A storm was approaching, and the night was so utterly 
dark that it was impracticable to think of going ahead. We 
had consumed our last drop of water that morning! 
Thursday to Sunday, April 15 to 18, 1909. Distressed with 
thirst, we left our camp at 4.25 and rode south-southeast- 
ward, later southeastward in many dry habdri hedged by red 
sandstone crags. A multitude of camel paths led to them and 
I followed one that ran in our direction. Miz‘el did not care 
whether he kept the route or rode over the crags and thus 
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he wore out his camel, which could go no farther. My ad- 
monitions were of no avail and were even met with derision. 
Finally I said to him. 

“Get off and walk.” 

“Render me my wages and I will get off.’ He stopped 
his animal and I was preparing to pay him, when T4ares 
warned me: 

“Not now, O Sheikh; wait till the sun rises.” 

As soon as the sun appeared Miz‘el was paid off. At first 
he would not accept his wages, explaining that the Prince 
had hired him “from his tent to his tent.” Finally he took 
the money, but he mounted the camel again, and thus we 
rode on. 


ARRIVAL AND SOJOURN AT SKAKA 


At seven o’clock the palms of the oasis of Skaka came 
into view, to our inexpressible joy. We had not strayed, and 
here before us were water, food, rest, and security. Our jubila- 
tion did not last long, however. A shot snapped forth, then | 
another, and I perceived several men from the settlement 
running toward us. As they approached, I saw that they 
carried rifles. What was going on? Were not the inhabitants 
of Skaka friends of the Rwala? The Prince had told me to 
visit Skaka upon our return and inquire there for the location 
of his camp. Ahead of the men five youths were running. 
When they came within thirty meters of us, they put their 
rifles to their shoulders, took aim, and then walked leisurely 
toward us. Miz‘el greeted them but received no reply. Their 
leader, a man about twenty-five years old with a sympathetic 
face, which, however, bore a trace of cruelty, asked roughly: 

“Who are you?” 

TareS and Miz‘el informed him shortly. Scornfully looking 
at Miz‘el, the leader decided: 

“Thou art a Slubi. The Slejb are our enemies, and I~ 
know not the Bedouin (meaning TareS) and do not believe 
that ye speak truth. If ye would save your necks, surrender 
and follow me; if not, we will shoot ye.” 

Meanwhile the others had surrounded us and now they led 
us in their midst into the settlement. In front of the house of 
the chief Raga’ eben Mwejsil — for this was the name of the 
youthful leader — we were compelled to stop and force our cam- 
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els to kneel. I wanted to drive immediately to water, but they 
pulled me off the saddle. The chief ordered his men to bring 
all our baggage into hi’ house immediately. When I protested 
and begged that he would first listen while I explained, he 
smiled kindly, hit me in the chest, and seized my carbine; 
whereupon two of his men seized me from the back, and an 
old woman — later I learned that she was his mother — jeered 
at me and spat in my face. I had to look on while they carried 
away my baggage, unsaddled the camels, and drove them 
through a narrow gate into a long passage. Then they dragged 
me into the square yard, where they shoved me into a large 
room, which soon filled with men. They pressed upon me and 
showered me with questions, but I made no answer. Just then 
Miz‘el leaped into the room. 

“Who are ye?” one of those present asked him. 

“Who are we?” Miz‘el repeated the question. “Hear ye, 
men of Skaka, hear ye my answer;” and he began to recite 
a poem which described how he had come to Prince an-Nitri 
and asked his permission to accompany me and told by what 
routes we had come to Skaka. 

“All that is a lie. He is a poet and a poet always lies,” 
said the men in reply to his efforts. 

Sometime after, Raga’, the chief, came in and invited 
Taman and me to follow him. He led us to a room on the 
first floor of the house, which was built of adobe, and began 
to question us. Indignant at such treatment, I warned him 
to beware the wrath of Prince an-Nitri and of Nawwaf, his 
son, the master of Skaka. He replied that his men might 
have shot me and that I should thank Allah for being safe, 
for having fallen into his hands; for had I been seen by the 
KreSe—the inhabitants of the northern part of Skaka, who 
were at war with the Rwala—they surely would have killed 
me. I laughed at his words scornfully and maintained that I 
had no fear of the KreSe clan or of his own men, as powerful 
avengers stood behind me. My haughtiness surprised him and 
he inquired calmly whether I was really the Sheikh Musa 
who marched with an-Nitri. 

“Why dost thou ask me, O Raga’? Thou knowest well 
who I am. There were standing in front of thy house eight 
or ten men, of whom some had seen me in al-Gowlan, others 
in al-Rita, in the depression of Sirhan, in al-Gowf, and also 
in al-Kara. I am sure they recognized me and told thee that 
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I had lived for eight months with Prince an-Nuri, and I know 
that thou hast ordered them to keep silence.” 

Cop??? 

“Aye, thou, O Raga’.” 

“Well, I do not believe them.” 

“Neither believest thou me because thou wilt not believe.” 

“Aye, I must convince myself. I shall send a letter to 
an-Nuari that he may verify by his seal that thou art the 
Sheikh Misa.” 

“T can now show thee a letter with the seal of Prince 
an-Nari affixed.” 

“No, no, he must write me.” 

He summoned his scribe and dictated to him a letter for 
Prince an-Nuri, which Miz‘el was to deliver. Raga’ said that 
an-Nari was watering his camels at al-Kara and that Miz‘el 
could reach him that very day. Miz‘el was reluctant, but Raga’ 
took away from him the wages I had paid him and declared 
that he should not have his money until he returned with 
an-Nari’s reply. 

Meantime, down below, the men who had captured us 
(ahadina) were arguing about the division of the spoils. Each 
one wished to take his share home with him at once. Raga’ 
listened. After a while he said, his eyes glittering like those 
of a leopard: 

“Hear thou, shall I give thee over to them? Open thy 
door lest I do so. What wilt thou give me? Give me thy 
revolver.” 

“JT will give it to thee if thou wilt permit me to load my 
camels at once and march onward.” 

“Thou shalt see but good from me (‘aj7jen al-hejr). The 
revolver belongs to me, then. What else wilt thou give me? 
Garments, money, I want; money, gold, I want.” 

“Take it all. Here are my garments,” and I began to divest 
myself of them. “And my gold thou mayest find for thyself.” 

He searched my garments. Then I had to accompany him ~ 
into a dark room where our baggage was deposited. He scru- 
tinized piece after piece but found nothing to his fancy. 

“How much gold wilt thou send me from an-Nitri?” 

“T shall consult the Prince about that. If thou wilt treat 
me honorably, my bounty will surely repay thee for thy 
magnanimity. May I then proceed with the saddling of my 
camels and the loading at once?” 
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“Aye, by Allah, thou mayest.” Whereupon I called to 
TareS and Taman to saddle and load. 

Hearing this, the ‘four men who in company with Raga’ 
had captured us instantly darted from their room into the 
yard, yelled in alarm, and with their relatives filled the yard, 
the passageway, and the anteroom of Raga’s house. I said 
to Raga’: 

“Thou, O chief, hast pledged me thy word. Thou hast 
the first voice in the settlement of Skaka. Prove that thou 
hast also the power to fulfill thy word.” 

Thereupon Raga’ seized his Martini rifle and ran out. 
A wild howl issued from his mouth, a multitude of like howls 
answered him, daggers and sabers flashed, rifles were put to 
shoulders. 

Raga’ came back to me. “Wait, Misa; this would result 
in bloodshed.” 

“And the blood would stain thee, O Raga’.’”’ 

A relative of Raga’ by the name of Marran grabbed me 
and whispered in my ear: 

“They want to afflict thee. Flee!” He pulled me away, 
with Taman running after us. We leaped from a side yard 
into a garden, ran through it, and crossed two or three more 
before we reached the house of Marran. He opened the gate, 
immediately closed it behind us, and stationed beside it his 
adult son armed with a Martini rifle, giving him orders to 
admit no one. We stayed with him several hours. Finally 
Raga’ came, accompanied by his brother and two negroes, 
and announced that we might return. He explained that Miz‘el 
had betrayed us to the KreSe, who had thereupon occupied 
the road leading to the settlement of at-Twér. He informed 
us further that, according to the latest news, an-Nuri had 
left that morning for the wells of Sfan and therefore Raga’ 
had sent the letter by a swift messenger to Nawwaf in 
al-Gowf. 

In Raga’’s house we were again surrounded by a crowd 
of wildly howling, gesticulating men. A tall chap grabbed 
me and dragged me into a corner, vociferously demanding 
my gold; Miz‘el had told him I had a bagful. 

“Hast thou given it all to Raga’? Aye, he has had his, 
but we are still hungry.’ Barely had I freed myself from 
his grasp when I was held by three or four others. Then 
two slaves of Raga’ took me between them and led me out 
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into the garden, whence we escaped into the house of an 
‘Akejli who was a protégé of Prince an-Ntri. There we re- 
mained until sunset. As we were returning, a young man 
shouted after me: 

“Damned strangers! All ye present, let us slay them and 
we will tear the bowels out of their bellies!” 

Turning his way, I asked: ‘Why dost thou speak thus, 
son? Have I harmed thee?” 

“Allah damn thee!” was his retort. 

The following day Miz‘el told me that he had sent a 
report to Nawwaf in my name and had promised the mes- 
senger three megidijjdt ($2.70). 

“Why didst thou not ask me first?” I inquired. “Whatever 
thou hast done without my consent is no concern of mine.” 

Meantime my camels were starving. The first day I had 
bought for them about twelve kilograms of sobot straw for 
one and a half megidijjdt, and on Friday and Saturday I 
procured some dry sith and rite for two megidijjat. 

On Friday Raga’ came with new demands. According to 
him, Miz’el had told all over the settlement that I had given 
him, Raga’, ten pounds, and now his four companions also 
wanted ten pounds apiece. 

In the afternoon the lucky star began to twinkle for me. 
I learned that Hmar abu ‘Awwad, an-Nuri’s chief negro, had 
arrived in Skaka, and I found him in the house of the ‘Akejli. 
Hearing of the treatment I had received, he was very angry 
and immediately took me under his protection: that is, he 
offered me his services. The Skaka settlers, well aware of 
his influence with an-Nari, awarded him first place and waited 
on him as if he were a big chief. They were not a little 
surprised, therefore, when they saw the mighty slave Hmar 
leave his rug, forsake his room, and come half-way to greet 
me and then himself prepare me a seat, pour coffee for me, 
and serve me. From that moment I was master. I should 
have been glad to leave Skaka that very day, but I had to™ 
wait for Hmar, who wished to marry the white daughter of 
a blacksmith and take her back to the camp. 

On Friday and Saturday many people with sore eyes came 
to me and begged me for medicines. Among them was the 
youth who would have torn the bowels out of the strangers’ 
abdomens. Said I to him: 
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“See, my son! Yesterday thou wouldst have ripped me 
and today thou comest and askest of me, the ‘damned stranger’, 
medicine for thy ailing mother. What am I to do about thee?” 

But I gave him the medicine, visited his mother, and 
told him how to take care of her. 

As already noted, the northern portion of the Skaka 
settlement is inhabited by the KreSe clan, the southern by 
the Ma‘aZle. The KreSe consist of the families Al ‘Ali, Al 
Zwéhi, and Al Matar and occupy about two hundred dwellings; 
their chief is ‘Assaf eben Lhejjed. The Ma‘azle are divided 
into Al Ghejs, Al Nsejr, and Al Selhib and own about three 
hundred dwellings. Therefore the settlement has about three 
thousand inhabitants. They grow palms, vegetables, and a 
little barley. As the palms must be watered frequently, much 
work on the part of the inhabitants is required, since the 
wells are from twenty-five to thirty meters deep. More than 
a third of the settlers migrate yearly with the Rwala to 
Syria. There they work for farmers, for the money thus 
earned purchase clothing and wheat and barley, and by the 
end of summer return with the Rwala back to their settle- 
ment. Thus to maintain good relations with the Rwala is the 
primary condition of their existence. When the dissolution of 
Eben RaSid’s domain began, civil war also flared up in the 
settlement of Skaka. The KreSe, wishing to appropriate some 
of the gardens of the Ma‘aZle, attacked them but were repulsed 
with the loss of ninety-seven men in one night. Ever since 
October, 1908, the fighting had been raging in Skaka,** the 
number of fallen on both sides amounting to over two hundred 
men. We could hear the shots day and night. 

On Friday a young man stole into the KreSe district and 
lay in ambush for a man who had killed his father. When 
his victim finally emerged from his house, the youth aimed 
at him and shattered his skull. Saturday he came to me to 
ask me to examine his rifle, as the lock had not seemed to 
function well since the day before. 

When Nawwéaf entered al-Gowf, the Ma‘azle proclaimed 
themselves for him, the KreSe against him. Whereupon the 
Rwala launched repeated raids against the latter, captured 
their herds, and killed more than forty men. It was his 


8? Literature has preserved very few records of this settlement. Jakut, Mu‘gam (Wisten- 
feld), Vol. 3, p. 106, writes that as-Skaka is a settlement in the oasis wherein is also situated 
Damat al-Gandal, but that this is not fortified as strongly as Dama, in which there is more 
activity. Haggzi Halfa, Gihan numa’ (Constantinople, 1145 A.H.), p. 531, records | that the 
fort of Skaka is a day’s travel from the fort of Kara, which is built of adobe upon a hill. 
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knowledge of these facts that had prompted Raga’ to say 
I ought to thank Allah that I had not fallen into the hands 
of the KreSe. That I should have fared badly at their hands 
was beyond the shadow of a doubt, for they feared no one. 
They were secure in their solidly built houses, were well 
armed, and in their high-walled gardens were in a position 
to resist for years the attacks of the Bedouins. Nawwaf, who 
had now been occupying al-Gowf for over two months, had 
the support of many Rwala but was still unable to bring 
the inhabitants of Mared and al-Hadne to subjugation. Since 
the Ma‘azle, friends of the Rwala, treated us thus, what would 
their enemies have done to us? The same, or perhaps even 
worse, should we have fared in Tejma. 

Raga’ and the elders of the Ma‘azle clan did not rely 
much upon the protection of an-Ntri. 

“He will soon leave with his Rwala for the territory of 
the settlers and will forsake us here to our fate. We must 
then help ourselves,” said Raga’. 

On Saturday afternoon the messenger returned from Naw- 
waf with one letter for Raga’ and another for me. Nawwaf wrote 
that he had reproved Raga’ for capturing and robbing us and 
had demanded him to restore all that had been taken away from 
me and to escort me wherever I wanted to go. He reassured me 
of his friendship and begged me to forgive Raga’ his affront, 
as he had not acted thus intentionally, but merely because of 
ignorance. 


CHAPTER X 


WITH AN-NURI IN THE NEFUD; SOJOURN AT AL-KARA 


SKAKA TO AN-NURI’S CAMP 


On Saturday evening we ascertained the latitude and 
on Sunday morning at seven o’clock left the settlement of 
Skaka. As my camel was unable to rise after I had mount- 
ed her, I had to get off, allow her to rise, and then swing 
-myself upon her over her neck. We were accompanied by 
thirty-four warriors, who were to defend us in case of an 
attack by the KreSe. As we had not yet passed out of the 
gardens when my camel began to show an inclination to 
kneel again, there was nothing for me to do but get off 
and walk. Every one of us had a loaded rifle. Raga’ and 
Hmar advised me to watch carefully the sand drifts to the 
south for any KreSe who might be hidden in them, but I 
did not detect any. At 8.25 we reached the settlement of at- 
Tjér, as the Rwala call it, consisting of about fifty dwellings 
with three hundred inhabitants, all of them blacksmiths 
(sunnda‘). Our armed escorts were to wait there until we 
reached al-Kara; nevertheless, there were still eighteen men 
and six women, most of them relatives of the young wife 
of the negro Hmar, who went on with us. The bride sat 
upon my camel. Miz‘el, whom I had discharged, walked. 

At 9.06 we had at our right, upon a small rock, the 
remains of a fortress called Kasr eben Kdér, and to the north- 
east the wells of the settlement of al-Kwéra. It is said that 
almost anywhere in the basin al-Giba, especially between the 
settlements of Skaka and al-Kara, one may dig down to the 
ruins of ancient stone and adobe walls and the remains of 
caved-in wells, a proof that the region was formerly inhabited 
and cultivated. 

We stayed from 9.19 until 9.40 in the settlement of al- 
Kara, where we filled our water bags and then started on in 
a south-southwesterly direction. At 10.06 we reached sand 
drifts, where we met camel riders who had been sent by Eben 
Mashar for water and who told us that an-Nuri was camping 
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in al--Adrijjet umm Arta. The ascent to the southern upland 
proved exhausting for my wearied camel, who paused every 
fifty paces and panted. As we had eaten nothing that day, we 
halted from 12.13 to 1.12 P.M., the camels grazing meantime 
upon blossoming ‘arfeg, sobot, ‘alka’, klejzldn, zirna, kasba’, 
and kaf‘a’. 


WITH PRINCE AN-NURI; POLITICAL RELATIONS 
WITH EBEN RASID 


At three o’clock we approached the Prince’s camp. Hmar 
gestured to his young wife to dismount, saying that he would 
send her a woman. We were being actively discussed in the 
camp, for at noon a man from at-Tjér had brought the news 
of what had happened to us in the settlement of Skaka and 
the Prince was planning to come to our help with riders if 
we did not arrive before evening. When I entered his tent, he 
rose, the chiefs and all others present following his example; 
then he rushed to meet me, grasped my right hand and pressed 
it warmly, while my other hand was shaken by one chief after 
another and by other Rwala. The Prince then turned to the 
men who had come from Skaka: 

“Know ye not, ye men of Skaka, that Misa belongs among 
the foremost of chiefs? If ye have deprived him of so much as 
one hair, I shall have ye all chained in irons. Speak thou, O 
Sheikh Musa! Hast thou missed anything? Ye slaves, take the 
rifles from the men of Skaka and do not give them back to 
them until they have restored to Masa all they have taken 
from him.” 

I narrated in detail what had occurred at Skaka and 
briefly described my expedition, the Prince frequently inter- 
rupting me with manifestations of indignation at the behavior 
of the Slubi Miz‘el. The latter listened to my report; but he 
could not deny its truthfulness, since TareS and the men from 
Skaka verified all I told. . 

During my absence the Prince had repulsed an attack of 
the Sammar while he was camping at Gaw Morejra. One night 
just before midnight the alarm cry “O riders! O riders!” 
was heard, and it was found that about seventy Sammar had 
assaulted a detachment of the Kwaébe tribe and had driven 
off its herds. The Prince pursued them with his slaves, over- 
took them, and regained the herds, besides capturing thirty- 
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four riding camels and twenty-eight rifles. Of the Sammar 
four men fell and two more were wounded. Of the Rwala the 
only one wounded was Sadda, brother of the negro “Abdallah, 
who had accompanied me to ar-Resafa; he was shot in the 
breast. Two mares belonging to the Prince were killed and two 
wounded, a calamity which annoyed him exceedingly. 

Soon after my departure a courier had come from Prince 
Sa‘td eben RaSid with letters suing for peace. An-Niri’s slaves, 
as well as the majority of the Rwala, were for war and in- 
tended to join with Eben Sa‘tid against Eben RaSid. They 
wanted to help Nawwaf; hence, being well aware of the dis- 
affection between the Prince and his son and anticipating 
that the former might feel inclined to renew peace with Eben 
Rasid, they turned upon the poor courier who had brought, 
with gifts, the offer of peace to an-Nuri, submitted him to 
humiliations, and menaced him with threats that he should 
not escape their hands alive. An-Nuri reprimanded them for 
this conduct and punished two of the slaves. Two days later 
he released the courier with several letters. 

Presently a slave of Zamel eben Subhan, the minister of 
Eben RaSid, came, accompanied by three men, all of them 
dressed in silken clothes. The Prince received them in a very 
friendly manner and during their stay of eight days had two 
wethers slaughtered for them. He renewed peace with Eben 
Rasid, but only so far as he himself was concerned and under 
several cdnditions. Then Eben Subhan’s slave went to al-Gowf 
to negotiate with Nawwaf, who would not agree to the peace 
ratified by his father, but the following nights attacked the 
adherents of Eben RaSid, demolished two of their houses, and 
ordered the palms in two gardens to be cut down. The Prince 
said to me: 

“Nawwaf and the chiefs are free. Let them do as they 
please.” 

That evening I was visited by Marran (with whom I had 
taken refuge in the settlement of Skaka), who came to ask 
gifts for himself and for Raga’ eben Mwejsil, the chief of 
the Ma‘aZle clan. I directed Naser to give him my half-worn 
silk caftan (zebiin) and my shirt. A little while after, Marran 
returned to thank me for the gift, but he was very dejected 
about it. When I tried to cheer him by telling him how well 
my silk zebéin would fit him, he smiled sourly and replied 
that every gift came from Allah, but that Allah had been 
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parsimonious in this instance. I was surprised at his words 
and asked him to let me see the zebtéin I had given him. 
Then I found out that Naser had deceived him, that instead 
of giving him my silk zebiéin and my shirt he had palmed off 
on him whatever of his own clothes he himself could not use. 
He fulfilled my first order only upon my vigorous admonition. 

Tares received his promised wages of fifteen megidijjat 
($ 13.50) and five megidijjat ($4.50) more as a gift, as the 
Prince had promised. He was so well satisfied that he declared 
he would remain in my service; but the Prince answered in 
my name: 

“Thou hast received thy money; leave then my camp 
immediately and go to thy protectors!” 

“They camp far, by a8-Seziz.” 

“Let me not behold thee in the camp tomorrow morning!” 

Monday to Wednesday, April 19 to 21, 1909. Monday 
morning I observed several camel riders dismounting in front 
of the Prince’s tent. They were ‘Akejl (camel traders) who 
came to join the Rwala in order to go along with them to 
Damascus. The herds of camels they had bought in the desert 
were with a band that had already moved in a northwesterly 
direction; they themselves had come to the Prince to pay him 
their respects and to secure his protection. I immediately sent 
a message to the Prince asking him to delay the “Akejl, as 
I wished to entrust them with some letters. After five months 
this was the first opportunity that had presented itself to me 
to send information about myself to Damascus. The Prince 
sent back word that I must make haste, and ten minutes later 
his slave stood at my tent inquiring whether I was ready. 

I spent the entire day sketching a topographical map of 
the regions through which I had traveled. Toward evening 
the Prince came, eager to tell me what had taken place in my 
absence. He said that Mamdth eben Sattam was married 
(‘arras ‘ala binet), and I asked him when his son Sa‘tid 
would marry. ™ 

“That, O Misa, depends on Allah. He loves the sister of 
his mother, who also is the sister of my present wife, and 
she loves him; still he cannot marry’ her until ‘Abdallah eben 
Talal grants his consent.” 

“What does the girl care about ‘Abdallah?” 

“Much, indeed. True, he is not as closely related to her as 
Sa‘ad is, but he has reserved her for himself. A few days after 
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her birth he said before witnesses to her mother, Turkijje, 
that he reserved the girl for himself. Ever since then she 
has belonged to him, and no one may marry her without his 
consent. We could compel him to release her, but we do not 
wish to alienate him.” 

“And what say the brothers of the girl?” 

“They say that they will not permit the marriage of 
their sister with ‘Abdallah, but they will give her to Sa‘ad, 
who is the son of their elder sister.” 

On Tuesday and Wednesday I continued my cartograph- 
ical work. One by one I read aloud to ‘Awde al-Kwéébi and 
other trustworthy men all the names in my record, writing 
down each name in Latin characters, while Gwad wrote it at 
the same time in Arabic. My informants frequently argued 
over the situation of the individual localities, but in general 
they conceded the accuracy of my notes. 

As the Prince sat by me on Tuesday, a Bedouin entered 
exclaiming: 

“Rejoice, O an-Nari, in the glad tidings! Four hundred 
riders on camels, besides sixty-five camels burdened with loads, 
are coming from Eben Sa‘id to the assistance of Nawwaf. 
Today they camp at Gaw Morejra.’’ 

“Hast thou seen them?” 

“Nay. I heard it from the settlers from al-Kara.” 

“Depart thou quickly!” 

On Wednesday the Prince received a letter from Nawwaf 
notifying him that a force of eight hundred riders upon camels 
dispatched by Eben Sa‘tid was coming to his assistance. Trad 
eben Sattam, who delivered the message, informed me that 
Nawwaf was on the verge of despair because his father did 
not send him weapons, money, or provisions, nor would even 
allow his mother to come to him with his boy Sultan. He 
begged me in the name of Nawwaf to persuade an-Nari to 
abandon his obduracy. 

Thursday to Tuesday, April 22 to 27, 1909. On Thursday 
we migrated (temperature at 5.30: 14.8°C). Starting at 7.15 
A.M. in a southwesterly direction, we stopped as early as 9.38, 
the Prince having chosen a new camping ground (Fig. 53). 
As soon as my pack camels arrived, I pitched my circular tent 
and began writing my topographical account, which occupied 
me all day Friday also, from sunrise to sunset (temperature 
Bub: 235°C). 
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Toward evening I heard the sound of several shots and 
a loud, monotonous chanting, and upon stepping out of the 
tent I saw a long line of armed men from Skaka dancing 
along on their way toward the Prince’s tent. Preceding them 


Fic. 53—Camping ground in plain of al-‘Adrijjet umm Arta. 


was an old man, who was swaying a sword above his head 
and going through the same antics as the men behind. These 
would hop twice forward and then waggle first on their right 
and then on the left legs, tilting their trunks in the same 
way. Back of them followed about forty camels with luggage, 
the property of firearms merehants from ‘Anejza in al-Kasim, 
bringing rifles and ammunition that had been purchased in 
the port of al-Kwejt. The men stopped in front of the tent 
and formed themselves into an ellipsoid, whereupon the man 
who had been their leader in the dance now kindled a fire in 
the center of the open side, stood between it and his compan- 
ions, and began to dance again. His companions, who were 
so crowded that they almost touched shoulders, grasped one 
another’s arms and danced as before until they were exhausted. 

In the evening the scribe Gwad came in, bringing letters 
from the Imam Eben Sa‘id and from Fejsal, brother of the 
assassinated prince Sa‘id eben RaSid, who had fled to ar- 
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Rijad. Both of these letters were brought by the messenger 
who had been sent by an-Nuri to Eben Sa‘id at the beginning 
of February from Majku‘. 

On Saturday we migrated again (temperature at 6.30: 
17.8° C). Departing at 7.18 A.M. in a west-northwesterly di- 
rection, we proceeded along the northern fringe of the plain 
of al-Lajga, which is covered with innumerable sand hillocks 
sixty to one hundred and twenty centimeters high held to- 
gether by the roots of the arta. Among them grow ‘alka’ and 
‘adder. At 8.40 we came to higher drifts, upon which flourish 
“ader, raza’, messé*, kasba’, sobot, iden al-hmédr, ‘asansal, bur- 
rejd, chejl, hamsis, ‘azid, sa‘dan, marrdr, metndn, mrér, karrat, 
“eSbet al-gerw, and sollejdn. In the stony ground grows ‘urfeg, 
which forms bushes covered with yellow blossoms that look 
as if they had been dried. In the north was visible the ab- 
ruptly ending, sharp edge of the al-‘Azraba upland. From 
11.40 to 12.10 P.M. we rested and at 12.37 dismounted at a new 
camping ground. 

In the afternoon I had a long chat with the Prince. I 
had been requested by many chiefs, among them Fahad eben 
Mashtr, the next most powerful after an-Nuri, to use my 
influence in moving him to proclaim himself a friend of Eben 
Sa‘id and to announce that he would go to al-Gowf to assist 
Nawwaf with all his might. I hesitated long, being averse to 
interfering between father and son; but, hearing the remark 
that Nawwaf would throw off his father’s yoke, I feared an 
open war and therefore talked to an-Ntri more plainly than 
I ever had before. The conversation lasted over two hours. 
At the end of it the Prince rose and left in silence. What 
would he do? 

On Sunday morning I saw many horseback riders and 
camel riders arriving at the Prince’s tent. Soon he came out 
and mounted his riding camel, stopping beside me merely long 
enough to say: “To al-Gowf”; to which I answered, “Al-hamdu 
lillah! Allah be praised!’ He was accompanied by over two 
hundred riders, took money along, and upon two camels he 
had loaded rifles and ammunition for Nawwaf. My interces- 
sion had not been amiss, then. He returned that evening. 

On Monday we migrated again. The Prince mounted his 
camel at seven o’clock, and at the same moment the camel that 
carried the symbol of his power, the ornate litter abu-d-dhur 
also started out. 
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Fic. 54—Camels eating raza. 
Fic. 55—Mezhem in a raga bush. 
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“Nawwaf greets thee, O Sheikh Misa,” he said to me as 
he passed. “If Allah wills, that which thou hast recommended 
shall be. I know I have no truer friend than thou.” 

On Saturday the Slubi Sanad had been sent out, charged 
with the task of discovering water and a camp site in the 


Fic. 56—Camels eating raza. 


vicinity of the at-Tawil range. He did not return until early 
Monday morning, when he reported that he had found good 
pasture, fresh perennial growths especially, in the vicinity of 
the Habra Mleh, in al-HarSufijjat, and in Rwéta Gerad. There 
were no annuals anywhere, he said, but the grasses that are 
called Setil might yet come up if a sufficient rain should fall. 

“Hast thou seen any raiding bands?” asked the Prince. 

“Nay. Only the traces of about forty riders have I seen.” 

The western sky was overcast with dark clouds, in which 
there were flashes of lightning. Portions of the clouds were 
being driven over our heads by the west wind and rain from 
them sprinkled us five times; but we pulled our cloaks over 
our heads and went on. At ten o’clock the Prince cantered 
ahead to find a good site. He came back in half an hour, 
turned to the south-southeast, and at eleven o’clock we en- 
camped in a sandy hollow (ka‘ara). 

On Tuesday the folding of the tents was begun before 
dawn and at 6.30 A.M. the clan started on the march in a 
southeasterly direction. At nine o’clock we came to several 
sand drifts bearing green bushes of raza (Figs. 54, 55, 56) 
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and the Prince resolved to camp there. He jumped off his 
camel and pointed out to me the spot where I should pitch 
my tent. An hour later the pinkish drifts with their green 
raza bushes were dotted with hundreds upon hundreds of 
large and small black tents. The clear, bright blue sky looked 
as if it had been washed and the black eastern edge of the 
at-Tawil range was bathed in gold. 

Meantime a messenger had come from Nawwaf with the 
report that in the night between Sunday and Monday he was 
attacked by the warriors of Eben RaSid, who were, however, 
repulsed and later routed. Their commander sought to pro- 
tect himself in the fleeing throng, but was shot and with him 
also fell two women, while four other women were wounded. Five 
warriors of Eben Rasid were captured and immediately killed. 
After this news, on Monday and Tuesday small bands mounted 
oncamels kept leaving us to harass the Sammar clans. Thus did 
Prince an-Nitri open war upon the subjects of Eben RaSid. 

Wednesday to Friday, April 28 to 30, 1909. I occupied 
myself Wednesday with my ethnographical notes. Toward the 
evening I heard cheering cries that signified victory: the 
raiding band of Durman was returning with 150 head of 
sheep and goats which they had captured from the KreSe 
clan. Nawwaf had sent RaSras, the son of ‘Adtb, for rifles 
and ammunition, and he returned the same evening with forty 
camels carrying 11,000 cartridges and forty rifles. The Prince 
had bought them from the merchants from al-Kasim. An- 
Nari wrote to the slave of Eben Subhan, who was still in 
the stronghold district of al-Hadne, asking him to come and 
negotiate with him as to the manner in which he would sur- 
render al-Hadne and Mared, as he desired to secure for himself 
the entire basin al-Gowf with all of its settlements, either 
through mediation or by force. Should the emissary fail to 
present himself, an-Nari would consider this as a sign of 
enmity and a signal for war. 

An-Nari was completely transformed. He was despatching 
daily small raiding bands against the Sammar and stronger 
ones against the opponents of Nawwéaf in the settlement of 
al-Gowf. The Rwala were pleased with him and hopeful of 
crushing the power of Eben RaSid, whose abuses they had 
endured for so many years. 

Thursday was rahil (migration, moving) again. We ad- 
vanced in a northeasterly direction from 6.43 A.M. to 8.40. > 
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Friday, starting at 6.27 A.M., we continued in the same 
direction. At eight o’clock we were overtaken by two Slejb, 
who told the Prince they had seen the tracks of about twenty 
camel riders trending from the northwest to the southeast. 
The Prince remarked that it was probably the emissary of 


Fic. 57—Camping ground in plain of al-Lajga. 


Eben Rasid with his retinue and that he must not fail to 
capture him and especially the letters he carried. From 8.50 
to 9.25 we paused. Meantime eighty-two riders had supplied 
themselves with water and the necessary provisions and had 
hurriedly ridden after the emissary in the direction indicated. 
We trudged slowly along until twelve o’clock, when the Prince 
designated a new camp site (Fig. 57). 

Saturday to Sunday, May 1 to 9, 1909. On Saturday I 
was busy supplementing my notes on the habits and customs 
of the Rwala. My informant Hmar abu ‘Awwad, who, it will 
be remembered, had recently remarried, was very drowsy and 
wished to lie down in my tent and sleep. Like all Bedouins, 
he was accustomed to take to bed during the hot season 
sometime between seven and ten o’clock. Such repose is called 
zaha. At this time the entire camp is lifeless. The men retire 
into the rooms for women, the entrances are covered to prevent 
anyone from looking inside, and everybody slumbers except 
the small boys and girls, who romp about. The women usually 
rise about noon, the men lie until two or three o’clock. Hmar 
had pestered me for several days by begging for a tonic that 
would restore his waning vigor; he was convinced that among 
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my many drugs I must have something that could rejuvenate 
him. He was then about eighty years old and had a youth- 
ful wife. He would not believe that I could not help him and 
kept maintaining that I did not want to do so. Accordingly he 
went to the Prince and begged him to intercede with me in his 
behalf. Presently he came back with the Prince and said: 

“Shouldst thou not, O Misa, give me any of that medi- 
cine, I shall have to return to my wife with my face blackened. 
I have promised her surely to bring from thee this very 
necessary medicine and thou — may Allah prolong thy life! — 
wouldst thou now blacken my face? My honor heretofore has 
been white. If thou likest me, do not blacken me in my old age.” 

On Sunday we changed our camp to another place (rahil), 
starting out at 6.50 A. M. toward the northeast. Soon we 
were joined by ‘Adutb, Mamdth, Trad, and others, who had 
pursued the emissary and his Sammar and had returned during 
the night. “Adib said they overtook the party on Friday 
night far southeast from the wells of aS-Seziz. At first the 
Sammar merely put the question: 

“Who are ye riders upon camels? (wus entom jd hla-l- 
gejs?)” but, instantly recognizing the Rwala, they fired upon — 
them and turned to flee. The Rwala pursued, striving to 
encircle them. Realizing the impossibility of escape, some of 
the Sammar jumped off their saddles and hid among the 
raza bushes, while others surrendered their weapons. Four 
of them were shot to death, one was mortally wounded. One 
of them, named Ra‘jan, would have been able to escape, as 
he had a swift camel; but ‘Adtb wanted the camel. He there- 
fore called to the Sammari to surrender, promising to spare 
his life and to give him another animal. Concluding that 
‘Adtb, who likewise was riding an excellent mount, might 
overtake him or shoot him down, Ra‘jan heeded the challenge, 
surrendered, and received for his fine runner an old worn-out 
camel. Not another camel was left to any of the Sammar 
and the Rwala took not only their animals but their weapons ~ 
and even their provisions and water. Dreading thirst in the 
center of the sandy Neftd, the Sammar begged their enemies 
to shoot them on the spot, but this the Rwala declined to do, 
saying that by killing the defenseless they would blacken 
their own faces. As I later learned, not one of them ever 
returned to his clan. The Prince, with whom I discussed the 
episode, said carelessly: 
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“The sandy desert of the Nefaid wants her sacrifices, 
therefore we must render them unto her.” 

From 8.36 to 8.57 our camels grazed. I shot down a targe 
bird. Later we rode in a level plain covered with coarse gravel; 
all the plants were grazed off. Thence we descended into the 
basin al-Gtiba and at 12.02 P. M. reached the settlement of 
al-Kara, where we encamped at the same spot as before, on 
the southern edge of the village. On our arrival the settlers 
hastened to reap their last wheat: they did not trust the 
camels of their friends the Rwala. The air was charged with 
dust and sand, the heat unbearable. The camels with loads 
did not reach us until three o’clock. 


AT AL-KARA 


On Monday I invited the Slubi Sanad to come to my tent 
that I might discuss with him the customs and habits of 
his kinsmen. I labored with him for two hours, but to no 
purpose. He kept contradicting himself, asking for food and 
tobacco, and leisurely exploring his shirt, throwing about 
him what he found in it. Accordingly I sent for another 
Slubi, Farag. This man responded with intelligent statements 
at first; but Sanad, who was loitering about the tent outside, 
called to him: 

“Why dost thou teach him? He will be paid for every 
word in gold, but what wilt thou get?” Thereupon Farag 
became silent and I had to stop my work. When I complained 
to the Prince about it, he said: 

“Dost thou not know, Masa, that the Slejb are the worst 
scoundrels in the desert? Cursed be their ancestors for a 
progeny of such dogs!” 

In the afternoon I continued making notes of the songs 
and verses of the Rwala and kept on with this occupation 
for several days from sunrise to sunset. The scribe Gwad 
was constantly bringing me new informants, whom the Prince 
exhorted to be attentive and thoughtful. This kind of work was 
very strenuous for the nerves, especially since the temperature 
in the tent and, therefore, in the shade, stood all day long 
at over 40° centigrade. The west breeze, always so refreshing, 
could not reach us, for the settlement of al-Kara was situated 
in a basin and it was also behind a cliff extending from 
north to south and thus completely blocking the passage 
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through which the wind might otherwise have penetrated. 
In addition to this, regularly toward evening we had a sand- 
storm, which tore down many of the tents and filled our 
eyes and all our pores with sand. 

The tent of the Prince was full of warriors, men from 
Skaka who kept coming to ask him for rifles and ammuni- 
tion. On an average, he entertained fifty persons every day 
and yet he himself was hungry most of the time. As host he 
was not allowed to eat with his guests and there was nobody 
to serve him in the women’s compartment, for his young 
wife preferred to stay with her relatives and the servant 
and slave women cared most for their children and husbands; 
the Prince was not related to them; he was a stranger. Yet 
there were women relatives in his tent. Staying with him 
were his two daughters who had run away from their husbands; 
but they were she-dogs (¢labdt), as the Prince was wont to 
call them, not fit for anything. They would usually sit in 
the tent drinking coffee, smoking their long pipes, and listening 
to the talk of their numerous visitors. Even while the tent 
was being folded or repitched they would repose in the shade 
of their litters and wait until the slaves tied the litters on 
the camels; then they would put in their fluffy blankets, 
seat themselves upon them, and watch the men and women 
passing by. They were not at all scrupulous about dirt. Only 
once did I see one of them, Salha, whose mother was a Samma- 
rijje, wash her white kerchief. Although her younger sister 
and an-Nuri’s young wife were sitting by her at the time, 
chatting with her and scratching their heads repeatedly, it 
did not occur to them to wash their own dirty kerchiefs or, 
for that matter, their hands and their hair. The scribe Gwad, 
whose attention I called to it, said: 

“Salha was not reared in the tent of the Prince; she 
was raised by the relatives of her mother, whom the Prince 
had divorced, where there were not so many slave women 
as there are in the tent of the Prince or in the tent of ~ 
Turkijje, whence his young wife comes. The women are 
accustomed to change their clothes only when the slave 
woman brings them new ones.” 

It appeared to me that Prince an-Niri also changed and 
cleaned his clothing only when compelled by someone to do 
so. Often I heard the scribe reproach him about his looks 
and urge him to put on new garments. He could not do so 
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in his tent, however, for that was always full of people; and 
at night he had to hide under his head the clothes he took 
off, for, should any slave or servant see one of the Prince’s 
garments lying about, he would immediately appropriate it. 

“The pocket of the Prince is deep and wide; the Prince 
will not be walking about naked,’ say the slaves and ser- 
vants. In his relations with me he saw that I demanded 
cleanliness in everything; hence he washed and changed his 
clothing more frequently, doing so always in my tent. His 
own tent was full of women, but it was next to impossible 
for him to find one who would do his washing. He asked 
me frequently to let my servant Naser wash his shirt, but 
I persistently refused to agree to it, always remarking that 
this kind of work was better suited to a woman. 

“By Allah, do not believe it, O Masa! If I entrust any 
of the slave women with my shirt, she returns it to me more 
soiled than it was when she took it.” The scribe was later 
charged with the task of finding a woman in some of the 
settlements who would wash for Prince an-Nari eben Sa‘lan, 
King of Northern Arabia, as he was called. Poor king, indeed! 

The raiding bands of the Rwala were pressing hard upon 
the Sammar of Eben Rmal and Eben Rahis and were re- 
turning with much booty; but, according to news brought 
by a Slubi to Nawwaf, who hastened to notify his father, 
Zamel eben Subhan, minister of the youthful Said eben 
Rasid, had just sent ammunition and provisions to the gar- 
rison in Mared and in al-Hadne. The Prince immediately 
despatched a large detail of camel riders to occupy the neigh- 
borhood of the wells of aS-Seziz and the pass of al-Mustanda 
in the at-Tawil range; and on Thursday evening the riders 
returned with the prize. They had concealed themselves in 
the hollows (ka‘ar) of the Neftd and in the ravines of the 
at-Tawil range, stationed sentries upon the highest sand hills, 
and waited until these should espy the camels carrying the 
supplies to al-Gowf. They did not have to wait long, for the 
caravan (hadra) was sighted on Wednesday before noon. 
Surrounding it, they waited until its members retired and 
at dawn, when the Bedouins sleep soundest, they captured it 
(mahida). I did not learn what became of the men accom- 
panying the camels — the Rwala failed to mention that. As 
none of them ever reached al-Gowf or al-Kara, however, it 
was evident that they all perished, but whether by the weapons 
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of the Rwala or by thirst and hunger, only Allah and the 
Rwala knew. 

On Wednesday a Slubi came bringing word to the Prince 
that eight camels carrying weapons and goods for clothing 
had arrived from al-Mashad — that is, from Kerbela — at 
the camp of the Slejb in al-Bwejtat. The camels and the 
loads were the property of merchants hailing from al-MaShad 
and residing in the settlement of Skaka with the Krese, enemies 
of the Rwala. These MaSahde were in a difficult position. 
As merchants they wished to sell not only to the KreSe and 
the Sammar clans, but to the Ma‘azle and the Rwala as well, 
and hence they were desirous of peace; but, since they resided 
with the KreSe and sold them weapons and ammunition, they 
thereby alienated the Ma‘azle and the Rwala. They had sent 
many messages and gifts to an-Nari, appealing to him for 
peace and trying to excuse their dealings. 

“Should we not sell arms to the KreSe, how would they 
treat us?” they pleaded. “They would demolish our houses 
and rob us of our property; and whether they would spare 
our necks Allah only knows.” 

“Ye supply our enemies with arms and ammunition; 
therefore ye are to blame for their defiance, and I do not 
want to mediate with ye,” responded an-Nutri curtly. When, 
therefore, the caravan of the Masahde was detected, fifteen 
young men immediately saddled their mares and rode out to 
meet it, but they returned empty-handed; for as soon as the 
Slejb, who sided with both the Rwala and the Sammar, 
perceived the cavalcade, they hid the camels of the Masahde 
in a small basin. The ground being stony, the Rwala could 
not find any tracks, and, not having taken along any water 
for their horses, were obliged to return. Nevertheless, they 
stationed sentries at the wells of Swér and Gaw Morejra and 
also watched the vicinity nearest the settlement of Skaka. 
There and at al-Gowf fighting was the order of the day. 
Both sides did their utmost to wreck the greatest possible - 
number of garden walls and to cut down the most palms. 

On Sunday our camels returned from pasture and were 
watered. 

Monday to Sunday, May 10 to 16, 1909. On Monday 
morning I was awakened by the grumbling of camels that 
were being loaded with supplies by the Prince’s slaves in 
front of his tent. Thus we were moving again, although the 
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Prince had told me we should remain at al-Kara for at least 
seven days. I had been well pleased at the prospect of 
continuing my scientific work without interruption, but in- 
stead there was rahil! Shortly before sunrise the Prince 
came to ask whether I was going with him. 

“T shall leave the women, the tents, and the stores in 
al-Kara,” he said, “and go east with only the herds and 
mares, and I shall return in the next five or six days. It is 
because the Slejb advised me during the night that they have 
found a good pasture in the vicinity of al-Wad‘a and al-Mharik, 
hence I should like to stay there until the end of this month.” 

When I found the Prince was going to approximately 
the same camping grounds that I had visited already, I im- 
mediately responded that I should prefer to remain in al- 
Kara and work; whereupon he recommended that I move my 
tents into the garden of the chief Zaher eben Selim, where 
they would be better protected than on the present camp site. 
His scribe wished to remain behind with me. Thus we moved 
into the gardens adjoining the house of Zaher and pitched 
our tents under the palms, the Prince sending word to Zaher 
by the slave ‘Amer to permit nobody to enter my tent and 
to watch over us day and night. After seeing my luggage 
safely housed, I went over to the Prince to bid him good-bye 
and to commend my camels to his care. 

“This is not necessary, brother Misa,” he answered. “Thy 
belongings are deeper within me than my own, and, by Allah, 
I speak the truth.” 

I ordered my herdsman Mufazzi always to stay with my 
camels among the other herds and never to pass the night 
in any other place than where the Prince and his party 
lodged. Presently an-Ndari departed with most of the men, 
leaving the women and children in the settlement. Gwad and 
I returned to my notes on folklore and I did not leave the 
tent until after sundown. 

The nights were not restful. Thirty paces from my tent 
there had been pitched the tent of a Sammari whose daughter 
was seriously ill. The poor girl moaned, coughed, and lamented 
day and night, until finally on Sunday death liberated her. 
They shrouded her in her own shirt and buried her before 
dawn. 

Every night after midnight four laborers with three 
camels came into the garden to draw water from a well 
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about forty paces from my tent and to water the palms. 
They accompanied their work with singing and with yells at 
the camels intended to urge them to steadiness and speed; 
if the camels failed to respond promptly, the drivers em- 
phasized their persuasions with louder yells and blows. The 
workmen gave particular attention to the palms that were 
in bloom, pushing away the foliage nearest to the blossoms 
and freeing the leaves of thorns. They shook the pollen from 
the male blossoms upon the female ones and inserted a branch 
with male blooms on it into the midst of branches bearing 
female blossoms, tying the two into a cluster. Because male 
blossoms are slow in showing themselves, the crown of each 
of the palms was examined every second or third day. Each 
tree had to be watered every fifth day. The water was first 
drawn into a large reservoir, from which it flowed in shallow 
ditches to the individual trees, where it was caught and held 
in a sort of bowl from one and a half to two meters in diam- 
eter hollowed out in the soil around the base of each tree. 

On Tuesday we learned that at the wells of Swér the 
chief Zeben al-Kwéébi had subdued a band of the Sammar 
who were seeking the Rwala in the depression of Sirhan and 
that beyond the settlement of Caf they had captured camels 
of the Sirhan which carried salt. Returning with the booty 
over ‘Amtd and the head of the valley of as-Swejhet, they 
succeeded in reaching Swér, where they considered themselves 
out of danger because they thought that some of their clans 
were camping at al-Bwejtat. But they were not destined to 
return to these relatives. A certain Kwécbi, prowling about 
in search of nasi for his mare, sighted them just as they 
were relaxing during the heat of noon and summoned his 
fellow tribesmen. The Sammar lost all their booty and all 
their camels besides. To the Rwala had also fallen two camels 
carrying goods of the MaSahde to Skaka. They had, it seemed, 
promised a camel to a certain Slubi, who, to make sure of it, 
betrayed his own fellow tribesmen to the Rwala by pointing ~ 
out the route by which they could capture the booty. 

On Thursday there came to the settlement of al-Kara 
several families of the Nsejr clan, who had been camping 
with the Sammar in the district of al- Hzial but had migrated 
immediately after the declaration of war between the Sammar 
and the Rwala. Their chief asked me where Prince an-Nari’s 
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camp was and told me that the men of Eben Sa‘id had 
approached the city of Hajel, the residence of Eben RaSid. 
According to him, Zamel eben Subhan was encamped. with 
his fighters at the fortress of at-Truba, and Eben Sa‘tid had 
sent against him a small detachment with orders to attack 
the enemy and then flee. This was done. Eben Subhan gave 
pursuit and in his absence Eben Sa‘td and his men attacked 
his camp, assaulted him from the rear, and captured all the 
white tents of Eben RaSid’s slaves as well as their horses 
and camels. Only thirty riders succeeded in fleeing upon 
horseback to Hajel. The soldiery of Eben Sa‘td, the man said, 
was now in the vicinity of Bak‘a (or Tajjebt Ism) where it 
menaced all the roads converging on Hajel. 

On Sunday there came to us a Slubi from al-Gowf bring- 
ing news that the Durman had routed a raiding band of the 
Taman, who are affiliated with the Sammar, and had captured 
fifty-eight riding camels. Nawwaf, he said, was building a 
strong tower northwest of Mared, whence Ife intended to 
fire upon his enemies. 

Monday to Friday, May 17 to 21, 1909. On Monday 
morning I heard in front of my tent the grumbling of a 
camel that was being forced to kneel. Peering out, I saw 
the Prince, who rushed up to me with a hearty greeting, 
sweat streaming down his face. His people were migrating 
to al-Kara and he had hastened ahead upon his fine animal 
that he might see me as soon as possible, he said. I readily 
believed that he had hastened to me, though less for my 
sake than in anticipation of the full meal and the rest that 
he knew awaited him in my tent. He had been moving about 
every day for the last eight days, passing not a single night 
inside a tent. He complained of not having found abundant 
pasture anywhere nor a sufficient quantity of water, and 
twice they had had to keep riding all night because of the 
appearance of enemy raiders. When I asked him about my 
camels, he replied that my two best riding animals had been 
stolen. My herdsman Mufazzi did not lodge near his animals, 
he said, but went to his relatives on the outskirts of the 
camp, and in his absence two Sammar who served with the 
Rwala had taken my two fine animals and escaped upon 
them. They had stolen provisions, water bags, and firearms 
from their masters and camels from me. The Prince said 
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he had demanded compensation from the masters for my 
animals and would assist me to my right, otherwise his face 
would remain blackened. 

“Thou, Prince, art in duty bound to do so,” I said. 
“According to your customs a host or a master is respon- 
sible for the acts of his guest or his servant. This is known 
to everybody and is conceded by all. Shouldst thou not compel 
the masters of these thieves to make retribution, it would 
be plain that thou dost not concern thyself with the property 
of thy friend and neighbor. The Prince an-Nuri eben Sa‘lan 
surely will not let this come to pass.” 

“Wallah (by Allah), I shall not let it pass; I know thou 
boughtest both of the stolen animals for 158 megidijjat 
($142.20), but this year camels are lank and do not fetch 
the price they sold for last year. I appraised thy animals at 
one hundred megidijjdt ($90). If thou agreest, the masters 
shall pay thee this amount.” I agreed and asked the Prince 
to expedite the settlement of the matter. 

In the night the scribe Gwad brought me word from the 
Prince that we were to remain in al-Kara until Saturday. 
This pleased me, for I expected to finish by that day the 
greater portion of my notes on folklore. The Prince came to 
see me every day; but, if he saw that I was very busy, he 
would keep quiet or else help me by sending away anyone 
who was bent on paying me a visit. 

Many of the chiefs, the young ones especially, were de- 
sirous of procuring various articles from me, but they did 
not dare ask me for them. It was generally known that the 
Prince was my close friend; but I did not allow any of the 
chiefs to become too intimate. My deportment toward them 
all was kindly and courteous, but it was reserved whenever 
any of them sought to treat me as his equal. In such a case 
I pretended not to hear what was said, or else I replied curtly 
in the negative, immediately afterwards engaging the man ~ 
in a pleasant conversation as though nothing had happened. ~ 
I never permitted myself to accept an invitation to supper 
from any of the younger chiefs and I never visited any of 
them. It was very seldom that I ehtered the tent of the 
Prince and when I did I stayed but a little while. My round 
tent was always open to him, but it was closed to the other 
chiefs. They were permitted to seat themselves in my large 
tent, whence I would invite one or another to my presence. 
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I never greeted the younger chiefs first, but as soon as one 
of them saluted me I returned the greeting and inquired in 
a friendly manner as to-this or that. If anyone failed to greet 
me, I rode by as though I neither saw nor heard him. 

My raids, as they called my scientific expeditions, were 
known to all, and no one had any doubt about my courage. 
Once, when the youthful chief Mamdth eben Sattaém, who 
was famous for his bravery, sought to quiz me by asking 
whether I had no fears while thus rambling alone in the un- 
known desert, I answered him in the presence of the other 
chiefs: 

“What is fear,O Mamdth? What is the unknown desert? 
I was roaming through it on a camel’s back while thou wast 
being carried through it in a saddlebag.”” Mamdth’s face 
flushed and he retreated. In the bags that are tied to camel 
saddles the slaves on marches put the young sons of their 
masters who are too young to know how to ride. 

It was through such demeanor that I had so won the respect 
of the Prince’s family that none of the young chiefs dared to 
prejudice anyone against me; and it was only for the sake of 
preserving this steadfast position to the limit that I demanded 
reimbursement for my stolen animals. It was to be proved 
whether the Prince would or would not actually demonstrate 
his friendship for me. 

On Thursday afternoon I finished most of my notes, 
thus carrying out an important part of my scientific work. 
Toward evening I went with Zaher to visit a tent where on 
the morrow several boys were to be circumcised. In front of 
it a company of girls were dancing. In the gardens I plucked 
hafur, sigil, ‘esbet al-‘akrab, hubbejza, resdd, snejsle, ktejt, 
hewdbeka, nkejda, abu nesr, and lubbéna. On the way back 
we stopped to examine the rock of al-MeSrefe, where there 
was once a small fortress. On the rock, which was artificially 
hewn, I discovered a brief Nabataean inscription to which I 
decided to return on the morrow, as I could not make it out 
very well in the fading light. 

On Friday I felt very tired. I had been drinking a good 
deal of black coffee during the last weeks in order to sustain 
the activity of my mind in the prevailing heat, and now I 
suffered a relapse. I could scarcely get off the bed. The blood 
throbbed in my head until everything about me seemed to 
go round in a circle. Naser helped me from my small tent 
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into the larger one, where I sat a while. About noon there 
broke over us a violent sandstorm, which tore down both 
our tents and forced us to seek protection behind a garden 
wall. The storm did not subside until after sunset, when it 
was too late to visit the rock of al-MeSrefe. In the evening 
Gwad brought me seventeen Turkish pounds ($76.50) as re- 
imbursement for my stolen camels and, better still, the tid- 
ings that on the morrow we were to start on our march to 
the populated regions. The Prince had kept his word. This 
fact, together with my joy at the prospect of finally leaving 
the inner desert, served to raise my spirits. 


(HA Po ER wk 


AL-KARA TO DAMASCUS THROUGH THE WADI 
SIRHAN 


AL-KARA TO KULBAN AN-NBAG 


Saturday to Friday, May 22 to 28, 1909. On Saturday we 
had a great deal of trouble in loading the camels (Fig 58). 
They were so frightened by the palms that at every breath 
of wind which made the leaves rustle they would get up 
— in spite of the fact that their front legs were tied to- 
gether — and throw off their loads. Finally we had to carry 
our belongings out of the garden and load them in the open 
space. Nobody could help us, for all were having the same diffi- 
culties. While my servants brought out the baggage, I watched 
the camels. No sooner was the task of loading accomplished 
than a servant came from the Prince with the request that 
I visit him at once. I found him southeast of the settlement 
in the midst of a group of fighters, dividing cartridges among 
them. He begged me to give some medicine to two settlers 
from Skaka, one of whom had his left hand shot through 
while the other suffered from the reopening of an old stab 
wound in the right ankle. Before I had cleaned and dressed 
their wounds the whole throng was on the march and the 
Prince was impatiently urging me to hurry, so as to over- 
take them in time. Thus I again missed the Nabataean in- 
scription. 

At 6.20 A. M. we left al-Kara and rode through the basin 
al-Gaba toward the southwest. As soon as we passed the 
southern corner of the cliff that encloses this basin, we felt 
the cool current of the west wind for which we had longed 
so at al-Kara. From 8.10 until 8.82 we rested, and at 11.40 
encamped at the southern base of al-Hamamijat. I saw the 
Prince, mounted on his camel, driving before him about twenty 
men and beating them with his bent stick. They were some 
youths from Skaka who wished to go to Syria with us. The 
Prince would not permit it, however, because he feared that 
the number of his adherents in Skaka would be so much 
lessened. 

303 
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On Sunday we started on our way at 5.24 A.M. and at 
6.47 reached the Kasr al-Mwejsen,®* a forsaken fortress built 
upon a solitary rock. South of it were several dilapidated 
houses and half-buried wells. 


Fic. 58—Departure from al-Kara. 


In the vicinity of al-Mwejsen there are a great many 
boulders of multiform shapes which make one think of herds 
of resting cows. The basin is hedged in by a precipitous rocky 
cliff against which, in the southern part, masses of sand have 
drifted and formed rising terraces, called al-Hekne. West 
of the Kasr al-Mwejsen, between these drifts and the bare, 
rocky cliff on the north, is a free space about fifty meters 
wide where ‘dder and raza grow. Halting from 7.10 until 7.25, 
we reached at 8.38 a rain pool filled with water. It is situated 


88 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 564, records'that the Beni Tarif ibn Malek of 
the tribe of the Tajj own.a place with a Tittle water, Muwejsel. 
Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, pp. 691f., writes that a certain member of the 
Tajj tribe warmed some sour milk and added to it water from the spring of Muwejsel in 
the hope of curing himself of some malady. Another Bedouin praised the wholesome air 
between Muwejsel and Gawa. — 
awa is situated eight kilometers south-southwest of our Mwejsen; it is therefore 


apparent that we may identify it with the Muwejsel of al-Bekri and Jakat, because the 
l and n are often interchanged. 
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north of the western end of the drifts of al-Hekne, near which 
is the settlement of Gawa., We watered our animals from the 
pool. The camels that were not burdened by any load waded 
to the middle of the water, where they drank and excreted 
at the same time that the women were filling their water 
bags with this liquid! 

At 9.10 we deviated somewhat to the northwest to en- 
circle al-Gowf. True, the chief “Adib had asked an-Ni&ri to 
encamp at al-Gowf, but the Prince feared lest some of the 
women perish during the fighting; hence we rode through the 
stony district of Gisan al-Gowf. The short ravines of this 
region are narrow and deep, with sides that are almost im- 
passably steep. Nowhere was any green bush to be seen — 
everywhere merely the bare, gray, waste rocks. At one o’clock 
we descended into the extensive lowland Fejzat al-Garba, where 
we found dry zamrdn, a fact which influenced the Prince to 
encamp there at 1.32 P.M. 

Rasras, the son of ‘Adtb, joined us here. He had come 
from Nawwaf and had brought letters and greetings for me, 
together with the news that Nawwaf had married a girl 
from al-Gowf a few days before. She was his sixth wife; 
he had divorced four, and a like fate threatened the fifth 
one. The latest reports of the victorious advance of Eben 
Sa‘td had improved Nawwaf’s weakened position, and because 
he now was sure of his father’s approbation he was filled 
with the hope of ultimate victory. 

On Monday we were in the saddle by 5.39 A. M., cire- 
ling in a southwesterly direction the hilly stretch in which 
we had failed to find pasture. The Arabs were hungry. Since 
most of the camels had ceased to yield milk because of 
insufficient food, the majority of the natives, had lost their 
only sustenance. During our migration, while I was riding 
somewhat apart from the Prince, a woman who was sitting 
upon her loaded tent asked me why we had not encamped 
at al-Gowf, and sighingly said: 

“We are looking for bread, but the country where there 
is no bread is not sweet (henna nudawwer ‘ala rarif, ad- 
dira alli ma biha rarif ma hi zéna).” 

At 7.10 we had on our left the hill of ‘Abd al-Gowf and 
on our right the wall of az-Zullijje; then we turned somewhat 
westward and from nine until 9.25 rested (Fig.59). At noon 
we took a course through the channel of the Riglet as- -Sejh 
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toward the southwest, as we -had been told there was a good 
pasture at the southeastern edge of the HasSm al-Ezare*. At 
1.20 P.M. the Prince made his camel kneel, a signal that the 
camp site had been chosen. It was amidst sand drifts, from 
which the strong west wind blew clouds of sand toward us. 


The next day many of the chiefs went to al-Gowf, and 
a number of the Arabs brought water from there. I occu- 
pied myself with notes on the poems and songs of the Rwala. 
Toward evening there was heard an alarm cry — the herds- 
men had perceived an enemy band. Straightway the fighters, 
headed by the Prince, set out to the south, but failing to 
find the enemy they returned near midnight all worn out. 


On Wednesday morning the alarm cry was heard again. — 
The Prince was just preparing to have a drink of coffee © 


with me; he did not finish the drink, but set the cup down 
on the floor, leaped upon his mare, and galloped toward the 
east. He returned half an hour later, saying he had seen 
the enemy fleeing south, but they were too far off for him 
to follow. At 5.25 we set out toward the west-northwest. 
On the way the camel that was carrying the tent of the 
Prince threw off the burden, and the slave women were not 
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strong enough to reload it. They lamented and cursed the 
men because they would not help. 

At 9.25 the Prince stopped in the sandy strip of ‘Arejz 
ad-Desm and under a bush of raza kindled a small fire upon 
which we warmed our unfinished coffee. The chief ‘Adab 
had hunted down a hare, which he threw upon the fire and 
when it was baked divided among us. We ate the whole of 
that hare, even to the intestines. From 9.57 to 11.47 we were 
in the saddle and then rested until 12.23 P. M. 

To the north the steep slope al-Ksas, part of the uplands 
of al-Grejmis and al-Bija az, Was in sight: to the south the spurs 
of the at-Tawil range; and to the west a desolate, stony plain 
in which merge several valleys. The riding was not hard, but 
it was wearisomely monotonous. The sun was scorching and 
the wind drove sand into our eyes. On the right we could 
see a uniformly white, rocky precipice of the al-Bijaz region, 
on the left tiresome brown and reddish swells, while ahead 
of us the endless plain shimmered in a grayish haze. The 
camels were hungry and ran from one shrub to another 
seeking to graze. They grazed from 2.08 until 2.50 but were 
not relieved of riders and loads until, southeast of the wells 
of al-Bakkar,® we reached the sandy hillocks Kasimt ar-Ru- 
hejme, which were overgrown with green raza. The tents 
were left folded, for we intended to resume the journey early 
next morning. 

As early as a little after one o’clock my slumbers were 
interrupted by the grumbling of the camels, displeased because 
they were being loaded. At three we were under way. The 
west wind was damp, cold, and very unpleasant. The young 
camels had lost their mothers in the darkness and growled 
and wailed, while their mothers emitted a peculiar guttural 
sound called henn, resembling the distant rumbling of thunder. 
Many a camel who could not wait until her youngster appeared, 
but started back on a run to find it, threw off her load and 
had to be caught and compelled to kneel by force. She would 
growl, beat her head, and otherwise act as if she were 
desperate. At 5.35 A. M. the Prince dismounted from his 


8 According to Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 698f., Bakkar is a locality in the sand 
desert of ‘Ales near the two Tajj mountain ranges. — Our watering place of al-Bakkar 
is situated on the northwestern border of the Nefaid — the ‘Ale& desert of old — but far 
from the ranges of Aga’ and Salma’ (i. e., the Tajj ranges). Near this Bakkar, on the frontier 
of the territory of the Tajj, al-Bekri (op: cit., p. 579) records a place called an- -Natilijje. 
Accordingly Bakkar is to be sought on the frontier of the territory of the Tajj, a statement 
which fully conforms with the location of our Bakkar. 
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camel near several bushes of raza, and until 5.54 we warmed 
ourselves by a fire. On the right we passed by the wells of 
Sbajha and at ten o’clock reached the wells of Srar, where 
our thirsty camels were to be watered. Alas, only one of 
the wells had water in it; the rest of them were either 
half or wholly filled with earth. The individual families 
each gathered around a different well, which they proceeded 
to dig out and clean. The Prince also ordered a well to be 
dug and when the slaves shirked the work he drove them 
to it with a stick and curses. He then invited me to water my 
camels at his well. It took over four hours of hard work to 
water sixteen camels! There was very little water in the well 
anyway and, with four groups watering there, only each fifth 
bucket could be poured out for my camels. At the bottom of 
the well, which was about four meters deep, two men ladled 
out the water with rather flat bowls and poured it into the 
bucket. The men who pulled up the filled bucket and poured 
the water out for the camels kept up their spirits by singing 
short ditties (hda’). 

The vicinity of the wells of Srar™? is abundantly over- 
grown with msa‘ bushes (Fig. 60), which were covered with 
berries, either still green or already red and of somewhat 
salty taste. Both adults and children picked and ate them. 
The soil consists of sand interpenetrated with salt and grows 
“acres. 

Toward evening the Prince tied in front of my tent a 
yearling wether that had long, fluffy, black wool and a white 
head. It was a gift to him from a sheep merchant, who had 
bought in Negd about one hundred head of sheep which he 
was driving with us to Damascus. When I asked him why 
he did not kill the wether in his own tent, he answered: 

“With thee, brother, I may eat to my content at least 


7 In the desert of as-Samawa, aes i to the Kalb tribe and near Irak, there was 
situated, according to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 303f., a place called Sarair. He quotes the 
Arabs as saying: 

“Whoever has used the water from Sardar has approached Trak. ” According to the 
same authority, there was a similar saying concerning Hadn in connection with Negd. — 
The poet al-Mutanabbi (ibid., Vol. 38, p. 304) mentions the watering places of Swar, as-Subah, 
Sarr, and Duhaj. According to him we should seek Sarar northeast of Swér, which is the 
same as his Swar. If it is true that al-Mutanabbi failed _to preserve the geographical order 
of the individual watering places, we may identify his Sarar with our Srar. Whoever had 
watered his camel at Srar did not reach another water until he was in the settlement of 
Diamat al-Gandal, which belonged to the administrative district of Irak and whence even 
today it imports its goods. 

The msa* bushes were also observed by Pietro della Valle, who tells (Viaggi [Venice, 
1664], Vol. 4, p. 608) of his travels through a place overgrown with thistle thickets, the 
heart-shaped leaves of which were barely as large as the smallest nail of the human hand. 


The bushes bore round fruit resembling large corals, of sweet taste though somewhat salt, 
and having small seeds. 
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twice a day, but in my tent I might not perhaps even taste 
the meat.” 

On Friday we stayed at Srar because the pack camels 
were too tired to go on. The Prince came to me early in 
the morning and worked with me until evening. There was 


= 


Fic. 60—Msa* bushes near wells of Srar. 


a shortage of food in his own tent, but he kept sending flour 
for bread to the tent of the orphans of his brother Mhammad. 

Saturday to Saturday, May 29 to June 5, 1909. On 
Saturday we resumed the march at 6.14 A. M. No sooner 
had we left the camp site than we were overtaken by a camel 
rider who brought the message that ‘Adib, who was then 
camping at the Kulban ‘Arfega,"’ was going to ride with his 

71 The wells of ‘Arfexa are situated on the old route from Syria to the oasis of Tejma. 


They are mentioned by al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 253, who writes that in the de- 
pression of Sirhan, in a pleasant, wholesome neighborhood, are situated two rain pools, “Arfaga. 
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people along the western fringe of the depression of Sirhan, 
as he had been informed that a fairly good pasture (twejbe) 
was to be found there. The Prince declined to follow him, 
however, preferring to go direct to the wells of an-Nbag 
because his people were already suffering from hunger. 

At seven o’clock we were riding past the wells of Srajjer. 
To the east we sighted the set%b of al-Kutb, which comes 
from the hills of al-Mefrezijje. The hills of al-“Arajef, which 
form the western border of the upland of Sihle Zalma to the 
east of Wadi Sirhan, are neither so high nor so precipitous 
as those of al-Ksas. From 8.56 until 9.40 our animals grazed 
on ‘akil. Then we rode west of the Kulban al-Gerawi®™ until 
noon, when the Prince designated another camping ground 
in the plain of ar-Rattaj, amid bushes of arta. 

In al-Gerawi I was able to complete the southern portion 
of my map, for in the tent of the Prince I found a man 
from al-Kasim who was familiar with the places southeast 
of Hajel. In the evening I learned from the scribe Gwad 
that Sa‘aid, the younger son of the Prince, who lived with 
his mother in a tent of his own, had not had any bread or 
‘ej$ (cooked meal) for four days. So I looked over my 
provisions, laid aside enough food to last my household from 
ten to twenty days, and sent the rest of the flour and burrul 
to Saad and his mother. When the Prince learned of it, he 
said to me: 

“The Arabs can and must accustom themselves to suffer 
from want, but thou, brother, and thy men, ye must have 
enough to eat.” 

On Sunday we began to move at 5.16 A. M. At seven 
o’clock we noted on the right the Zelib Hlejzim, east of it 
low, yellow hills in which is the abandoned settlement of 
an-Nabk abu Kasr, and still farther to the east the wide 
openings of the Se%bdn of Rarajes, which approach from the 
at-Tajat volcanoes. From 8.02 until nine o’clock the camels 
grazed on rorol (Fig. 61). Later we were overtaken by a chief ~ 
of the Kwaébe tribe who was going from Skaka to the voleano 
of ‘Amid and thence to Shil ‘Amer. He informed the Prince 
that in our vicinity there was lurking a raiding party of 


m Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 46, writes that al-Gurawi refers either to the waters in 
the territory of al-Kejn or to the wells adjoining the route of the Tajj tribe to Syria; 
according to him a watering place of the Tajj in the two ranges has the same name. — 
Our well of al-Gerawi is situated in the former territory of al-Kejn, on the road of al-Mnekka 
which leads through the depression of Sirhan from-Damascus to Hajel near the Aga’ range, 
where the Tajj tribe had their center. : ; 
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300 men, which had attacked the encampment of the clan 
of al-Ka‘az‘a at Mecamen ar-Rha’; whereupon the Prince sent 
his slaves to urge the belated members of his family to make 
haste and be more alert, or they might easily be cut off 


Fic. 61—Camels eating rorol. 


and robbed. We waited from 10.52 to 11.43 for the throng 
to gather. Meantime a messenger of Fahad al MaShutr arrived 
with the report that he was camping at an-Nbag and that there 
was no pasture at the wells of Sajba. The Prince accordingly 
changed his intention of camping at these wells and deviated 
westward. At two o’clock we dismounted at the Kulban an- 
Nbag, where we had camped once before (see above, p. 119). 


KULBAN AN-NBAG TO SZEJZ AD-DIB 


I stopped in front of the chief Fahad’s tent and im- 
mediately took my camel to water, but the Prince entered 
the tent at once. After watering the animal, I brought her 
likewise to the tent, where she knelt. The Prince greeted me: 

“Long live the rider upon this camel! (haj7 rd had- 
delil!)” 
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To which I replied: 

“Allah preserve the life of thy children! (allah jehajji 
nabak!)” 

All present rose except the young chief Haled, the eldest 
son of the deceased Prince Sattam, who could not do so 
without difficulty; but he rose half-way. Fahad pointed me 
to a place opposite the Prince, whereupon the Prince asked 
me to take a seat beside him. But that seat was occupied 
by the chief Haled, who was leaning upon the same saddle 
as the Prince. I complied with the Prince’s request and 
Haled had but to make room. Greeting everyone present, 
I inquired pleasantly of Haled at what time he had arrived. 
Fahad served me with tea and dates. I invited only the 
Prince to join me at the meal. After my mazhtr (the camels 
with the baggage) had arrived I left the tent to assist at 
the unloading. The water in the wells of an-Nbag is fresh, 
clear, and plentiful. 

On Monday morning nobody seemed to know whether 
we should stay or migrate. The Prince was sleeping and no 
one ventured to wake him. At last he presented himself and 
directed us to make ready for the march. At 6.28 A. M. we set 
out, heading north-northwest through the marsh of Nowdan, 
which is covered for miles with a salty white crust that 
glitters in many places like smooth ice. We avoided such 
places, fearing that our camels might slip (jezlaken) upon 
them. Arriving east of the Kulban al-Mejseri, we turned 
northward. Far to the east we could see the dark lava hills 
of Obérzat az-Zba‘, half covered with sand. It is in these 
hills that the se‘ibdn of al-Ma‘areé, ar-RSajde, and as-Sendela 
originate, thence extending down into the depression of Sirhan. 
North of as-Sendela the edge of the upland north of Wadi 
Sirhan bends far back toward the east. Within this giant 
bend the Se‘iban abu Slélijjat terminate. Northwest of these 
rises the solitary cone Tell al-Zalta, around the northwestern 


base of which winds the Se%b of al-‘Ajli. The Tell al-Zalta ~~ 


and east of it the voleanoes of Lejla and ar-Rha’ mark the 
southern boundary of the volcanic region. From 8.40 until 
nine o’clock our camels grazed upon a sandy slope where 
‘akul, kataf, msa‘, and sndn grew. At 10.38 we were forced 
to go around a large, brilliantly white expanse of salt. In the 
west and north we saw various mirages (dl). It appeared 
to us that the marsh of Nowd4n bordered on a silvery lake 
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wreathed in verdant trees and foliage. The shore, especially 
to the northwest where the sun was glowing most fiercely, 
appeared all overgrown with a vegetation that was reflected 
in the lake. 

At eleven o’clock we reached a watered district (marabb) 
within which many short channels disappear. Its growth con- 
sists of kasba, halfa, and ‘aéres. The Prince requested me to 
lead the tribe, and he himself trotted ahead to seek a snug 
location for the camp. The salaf, or armed convoy of the 
migrating tribe, now rode behind me. Beyond the marabb we 
crossed the edge of the marsh of Nowdan and from 11.50 until 
12.22 P.M. waited at another marabb for the pack camels to 
overtake us. At one o’clock we came to a large marabb, where 
the Prince awaited us, and at 1.22 we encamped. The heat was 
intense. The Prince had made a shady arbor under a tarfa 
bush and invited me to sit with him. I had to carry thither 
my bag and my saddle to save them from the hundreds and 
thousands of camels that were passing by. As I started to 
lift the bag there sprang from under it a snake about sixty 
centimeters long, a finger thick, gray and speckled. GwaAd, 
the scribe, killed it. 

On Tuesday the migration began at 5.07 A. M. First 
to start out was the camel that carried the markab or abu-d- 
dhur litter. Then the Prince swung into the saddle and we 
followed his example. The camel with the markab, escorted 
by slaves and slave women, remained at the head of the 
pack camels (mezdhir) while the Prince and I rode in front. 
As soon as the abu-d-dhir fell out of sight we stopped to 
await its approach. In this marshy lowland of al-HaSSabijje 
the camels of burden had to proceed very slowly and care- 
fully to avoid slipping. Even more caution was required on 
the fringe of the Sabha Hazawza (or Hazowza), an arm of 
which we crossed in the center. 

The Sabha Hazawza is a salty swamp extending from al- 
HaSsabijje to the al-Misma’ range and from the volcano of 
‘Abd al-Ma‘aser in the east as far as Se‘ib al-‘Abed in the west. 
Almost from the very center rises a black hill. The Bedouins 
say that the hill contains a cave which is full of gold, but 
that it is impossible to get to it. No one can swim or wade 
across the swamp and whoever would ride into the Hazawza 
upon a camel would disappear with his mount before he could 
take ten steps. The Hazawza would gape open to swallow in 
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a trice the struggling camel and rider, shrieking in vain for 
help. His companions, who might perhaps be standing only 
a few paces off upon solid ground, would have to gaze upon 
his mortal fight, unable to help him. It seemed to me as if 
a somber veil hung above this sultry marsh.“ 


To the north beyond the marsh the blue range of al-Misma’ ap- 
peared, with its saddle peak Sdad al-Misma’ overtopping the horizon. 
Still farther north we perceived the outlines of the sharp tooth Sinn 
al-Misma’. In front of the range, at the eastern fringe of the depres- 
sion of Sirhan, is situated the somber hill of “Abd al-Ma‘aser. East of 
the range the ridges of al-Eséhmat and al-Metaha extend toward the 
northeast and beyond, still farther toward the southeast but closer to 
the depression of Sirhan, runs the higher belt of Lejla.” 

Southeast of Lejla two almost blue cones belonging to the group 
of Meé&men ar-Rha’ appeared upon the horizon. West-northwest of us 
and west of the Hazawza, the deep mouth of the al-Esejd valley gaped 
in the northern edge of the lava. Near its termination the spring “Ajn 
al-Mabijje gushes forth. 


At 7.40 we sighted on the right a palm tree and under 
it the well Zelib al-Mu‘éser. At eight o’clock we arrived at 
the shallow wells Kulban al-Ma‘aser, where we pitched our 
tents. Here a messenger of the chief of the settlement of 
Caf met the Prince and imparted to him the news that some 
of the Rwala clans were camping at al-Gowlan and had been 
there for almost a month. According to the same informant, 
Eben Smejr had engaged in a fight with the Circassians 
and had lost thirty-five men, the Rwala killing two Turkish 
soldiers. He said that the Druses were again fighting the 
Government and had occupied the city of Bosra’. These 
advices moved the Prince to head straight for al-Gowlan, 
where he hoped to assist his people and Eben Smejr. 


78 Possibly the hill in the marsh of Hazawza is identical with the mountain of Ha- 
dawda of the Arabic writers. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 289, writes that Hadawda is a mountain in 
the west, whither, before the advent of Mohammed, the Arabs banished their exiles. 

According to az-Zabidi, Tég al-‘artis (Balak, 1307—1308 A.H.), Vol. 5, p. 20, Hadawda 
is a mountain or an island in the sea, whither the Arabs banished their exiles. — 


Our hill of Hazawza rises almost on the western border of Arabia proper, from salty ~ 


swamps which after heavy rains become transformed into a single lake. At such times the 
black hill of Hazawza becomes an island. It is very difficult to reach this mysterious mountain 
during floods and quite impossible at other times. 


™ Jakuat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 554; Vol. 2, p. 859; Vol. 4, p. 374, writes that Lajla is 
either a solitary small cone or a table mountain. He,asserts that a certain member of 
the Kalb tribe mentions two heights of Lajla in connection with the lowland Rawdat al- 
Mamaleh, while a member of the Fezara tribe speaks of Lajla and Barad. — 

Lajla, mentioned by the member of the Kalb tribe, is certainly identical with the 
western spurs of our Lejla, whence rain water flows into the depression of Sirhan, into 
the salty swamps of Hazawza, which may be correctly designated as Rawdat al-Mamileh. 
The member of the Fezara tribe had in mind the voleanic region of Lajla, wherein he was 
camping. Through the northern arm of this volcanic region, called Harra Tenan, there leads 
a route to the mountain of Bird. This mountain is identical with Barad. 
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As soon as my tents were pitched I began rewriting 
the topographical names and I added several brief songs to 
my notes. 

On Wednesday we migrated at 5.02 A. M. in a south- 
westerly direction, which led us through the marsh of Nowdan 
(or Nawdan), and at seven o’clock reached the fringe of an arm 
that the Sabha Hazawza thrusts out to the southeast. We had 
to cross this arm by a few paths only thirty centimeters 
wide. Our camels would not enter them without much coaxing. 
They walked slowly, cautiously, one after another. Right and 
left of the paths lay white crusts of salt which concealed 
a quaggy morass. It seemed to me that I was walking 
on a frozen lake. Here and there even the paths bore a thick 
crust of salt, which seemed to thaw and vanish under the 
camels’ feet. Frequently a path was broken by soft mud. In 
such places the utmost caution was necessary. Many of the 
animals slipped and were unable to rise. Several pack camels 
broke their legs and had to be left lying in the mire beside 
the paths, the men and women carrying the baggage to 
more solid ground, where they added it to the load of other 
camels in spite of the animals’ protests. By eight o’clock 
all the paths had disappeared. The southwestern part of the 
arm of the Hazawza marsh consists of a rigid salty crust 
that forms innumerable cakes which pile one against the 
other, with edges so sharp and hard that the crossing was 
misery for the camels. 

At 8.42 we halted at the Zelib al-Kdejjer, which is situated 
about a kilometer west of the arm of the Hazawza marsh. 
I anxiously sought out my own mazhir, or pack camels, to 
see if any of them had fallen. At last I found them and 
counted them: not one was missing. Al-hamdu lillah! At 9.20 
we proceeded farther to the west-northwest through a sandy 
region where ‘aéres (Fig. 62), ‘erz (Fig. 63), Swahwah, ‘dder, 
and msa‘ were growing, with here and there even mti, kataf, 
korzi, kasba, and thama. From 10.30 until 11.08 our camels 
grazed. At 12.17 P. M. we pitched another camp. 

Shortly after the arrival of the camels carrying the 
Prince’s property I saw him beating his young wife with 
a camel stick. She lay on the ground, retarding the blows 
with her hands but uttering no sound whatever. I heard no 
moans, no sighs, yet she was getting a thrashing in full 
measure. Later, when the Prince came to see me, he inquired 
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whether men of my tribe beat their wives. He complained 
of his young wife’s supineness and her care-free way of giving 
everything into the hands of slaves and slave women who 
pilfered his stores so thoroughly that nothing whatever was 
left of them. If he wanted a drink of sour milk he had to 
solicit it in a stranger’s tent, even though he owned two 
hundred female camels. Before we left al-Kara there were 
delivered to him from Skaka two loads of dates (about 340 kilo- 
grams), and when six days later we encamped at the wells 
of Srar he had not a date left, although he himself had not 
eaten a single one. 

As we thus sat engaged in conversation, the alarm cry 
rang out. The Prince leaped to his feet, darted into his tent, 
threw crosswise over his shoulders two belts with 120 Mann- 
licher cartridges, seized the carbine, and barefooted, with 
nothing on but a shirt, swung into the light saddle of his 
white mare and galloped off to the west. One by one the 
other riders hurried after him, with no mantles or kerchiefs 
and their long plaits flying in the air. About twenty minutes 
later we heard reports of firearms, first singly, then in 
volleys. Then the alarm cry was renewed. Even the mares 
that nursed foals had to be saddled and when these proved 
insufficient mount camels were gathered, an indication that 
the enemy were very numerous. To secure our camp from a 
sudden attack, we occupied the next oblong tabular hill and 
thoroughly surveyed the vicinity northeast of the well of al- 
Kdejjer; but we could discover nothing, nor could we hear 
more shots. Our fighters returned near midnight. 

The Prince had deemed his small band of thirty-six, 
on mares, sufficient to attack an enemy of sixty-five rifles 
on camels. Perceiving the Prince with his cavaleade, the 
enemy had dismounted and forced their camels to kneel in 
a sheltered hollow, while they themselves advanced to take 
shelter among the thickets that crowned a slight ridge. The 
Prince, not proposing to risk his horses and fighters in the ~ 
open, had commanded his men to dismount, tie the horses, 
and open fire. He himself aimed at the hollow where the 
camels of the enemy had been secluded. 

“T could not see the camels,” he explained to me, “but 
I remembered their general direction and adjusted my carbine 
to see if it would carry as far as thou hast claimed. I fired 
thrice without knowing whether the bullets had reached the 
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mark. After the fourth shot I heard an outcry. I kept the 
range and fired three or four times more; and, behold, now 
I saw the camels running out, frightened, and leaping on three 
legs. I had aimed well and the bullets had carried. The enemy 
were unprepared for an attack upon their mounts. When 
they heard the alarm of the guards and saw the camels 
running wild, they quickly left their position, recaptured 
the camels, and fled. We pursued them, but our mares’ hoofs 
kept sinking into the swamps and the enemy escaped. I did 
not permit the camel riders to take up the pursuit after they 
came to our assistance. Night had set in and they would have 
had to go round the arm of the Hazawza marsh, and how 
were they to find the enemy when their tracks were mingled 
with those of our own camels? Two of their animals were 
found dead, and many bloody streaks bore witness to the 
wounds suffered by either the fighters or the animals. The 
enemy have had a taste of their own blood and certainly 
will not hinder us any more.” 

On Thursday we set out at 5.47 A. M. From 6.45 until 
7.14 we waited west of Gwej al-Ranam for the abu-d-dhir 
litter and at nine o’clock entered the lava spur that pene- 
trates fifteen kilometers into the depression of Sirhan, with 
a width of seven kilometers. The march among the sharp 
stones was so hard for the camels that by ten o’clock we 
had only reached the Kulban al-Amrar, which are situated 
at the western end of the lava. These wells, from two to 
four meters deep and in the shade of three high palms and 
a few bushes, contain salty and bitter water. In the vicinity 
grow msa‘, hawwa’, bwéza, gamba, sdbin al-rurab, tarfa, thama, - 
zaram, “erz, ‘esbet umm salem, harsaf, hrejza, zorrét an-na‘am, 
‘akul, “acres, and negil. We left the wells at 11.45 and proceed- 
ed close to the base of the harra toward the north-northwest, 
reaching at 12.42 P. M. the wells of Szejz ad-Dib, where the 
Prince pointed out a camp site. These wells, which have been 
excavated in rocky ground, are only two meters deep and~ 
barely sixty centimeters. wide, but they have plenty of water, 
which flows continuously. As all the plants in the depression 
of Sirhan are of a salty taste and are covered with salt, we 
had to water the camels every second day. 

About midnight there was a partial eclipse of the moon. 
Two-thirds of the moon’s face was obscured by a reddish 
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veil; only the right or western edge remained bright. The 
Prince came to ask me what the phenomenon signified. 


SZEJZ AD-DIB TO ROTTI 


At 5.06 A, M. we left Szejz and proceeded over the wide 
spur of the harra. The ground was covered with fragments 
of lava, among which the camels proceeded cautiously, but 
here and there were larger or smaller basins in which there 
was no lava. Because the western upland also sends out 
a “nose” toward the east, HaSm az-Zwajen, the depression 
of Sirhan narrows here until it almost disappears. 

Two men who had a dispute to settle came to the Prince 
for assistance. One was a Rwejli, the other a Sarari. Several 
days before they had exchanged riding camels. The Rwejli 
gave to the Sarari his camel, adding a shirt and two kerchiefs, 
and in return received the camel which heretofore had been 
ridden by the Sarari. On Wednesday the Rwejli mounted 
the exchanged camel to pursue the enemy upon it. On 
Thursday the beast was not able to rise, and, when she finally 
did get up, she was limping perceptibly upon her right front 
leg. Because of this defect the Rwejli accused the Sarari of 
withholding from him the fact that the camel might become 
lame after a fast ride and sought to return the animal to the 
former owner. It was interesting to listen to the presentation 
of their cases and to their different dialects. The Prince heard 
them silently. After they had finished, he addressed the Sarari: 

“Thou wilt bring me witnesses to testify that thy old 
camel never limped before.” 

To the Rwejli he said: “Thou wilt bring me witnesses 
to testify that thy new camel did not go lame because of 
careless riding across the lava and the swamp.” 2 

From seven until 7.18 we rested. Presently the Sarari 
brought his witnesses, but the Rwejli was unable to pro- 
cure any. 

“How wouldst thou judge them, O Sheikh Misa?” asked 
the Prince. 

“T would not judge them; they have judged themselves.” 

“Walléh (by Allah), that is true!” said the Prince, leaping 
into the saddle of his kneeling camel and leaving without 
saying a word to the disputants. 
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At 8.35 we had on the left the Kulban umm al-Fanagil and 
at 9.04 stopped at the Kulban al-Mhejzer, which are situated 
in a gap between two ridges of lava. At 9.29 we began to 
follow the road Darb al-Mnekka*® in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. This road has been artificially restored in places. The 
lava stones have been gathered and piled up to form two 
inclosures between which runs the roadbed — a proof that 
it was once frequented by large mercantile caravans, for the 
Bedouins would hardly have labored thus of their own ini- 
tiative. 

At noon we again reached the depression of Sirhan, where 
our camels grazed until 12.39 P. M. At 1.23 we encamped in 
the marsh of ‘Ujin ‘Edwanat. The Arabs did not intend to 
pitch the tents, but toward three o’clock the southwestern 
sky became overcast with dark clouds and it began to lighten 
and thunder. In the brief shower which followed all that was 
not under cover was drenched. The boggy ground became still 
softer, causing many camels to fall with their loads and break 
their legs. Many of the Arabs had gone with their camels to 
the wells of al-Garbii‘ijje and now could not return until the - 
ground dried. 

Toward evening the Prince told me that he was going 
to send Hmar abu ‘Awwad to the Hawr4an to secure reliable 
information about the political situation in Damascus and its 
vicinity. Hmar was already approaching eighty, but he was 
so sagacious and keen-witted that the Prince could depend 
on him for anything. 

On Saturday morning many of the Arabs had their 
belongings already loaded when the Prince’s servant pro- 
claimed that we were not going to migrate. ‘Ejal Turkijje’s 
camel, it appeared, had fallen at the wells of al-Garbi‘ijje 
and could not rise. She was the best camel of the Sattam 
herd and Turkijje was very fond of her. For this reason 
Turkijje had asked the Prince not to migrate until the ground — 
was firmer and the camel more rested. Since the camel could - 
not get up, she had been guarded all night where she fell. 
The other camels were grazing on halfa, which was also being 
gathered by the slaves who attended the horses (Figs. 64, 65, 66). 

I was perusing the third volume of Arabia Petraea and 
busying myself with inquiries as to certain matters that 


® Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 669, mentions a nomad road to Syria called 
al-Munakka, which we may identify with our road of al-Mnekka. 
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had not been clearly explained to me at the time I wrote it, 
when toward evening the Prince visited me to tell the news 
that the chief of the settlement of Etra had sent him. The 
Government, he was informed, had expelled all the Rwala from 
al-Gowlan, and they were now camping north and northwest 
of al-Azrak. Before Beirut twenty-three English warships were 
anchored, and from Constantinople forty-one regiments of the 
army were marching to Syria. In Damascus ninety-one digni- 
taries had been imprisoned, many more having escaped to the 
Druses for protection from the Government. These tidings were 
brought to the settlement of Etra by the people of the Hawran, 
who had come for salt. Consequently the Prince had decided to 
advance toward al-Azrak slowly and await the return of Hmar. 
There was no means of telling when he would return, as we 
were not sure whether he could even succeed in reaching the 
station of Der‘at (or Edra‘at). It was the opinion of the Prince 
that he should be at al-Azrak on Saturday and at Der‘at on Mon- 
day morning. But the Rwala were waging war both with the 
Ahali al-Gebel and with the Sirhan, and both of these tribes 
were camping near the road that led to Der‘at; it was therefore 
quite possible that they might capture Hmar. He was to leave 
his camel in Der‘at with the local confidant of the Prince and 
proceed to Damascus by rail, deliver the letters, return with 
the answer by rail to Der‘at, and thence upon camel to us. 
He could be expected Sunday or Monday, after a journey of 
nine or ten days. 

‘jal Turkijje’s camel was at last pulled from the mire, 
but she collapsed after a few paces and had to be brought 
to the camp on blankets by twelve men. Her improvement 
was anxiously awaited. An-Nuri declared that she was worth 
fifteen ordinary camels. 

Sunday to Monday, June 6 to 21, 1909. On Sunday morning 
we marched from 5.38 A. M. until nine o’clock through the 
marsh that extends from the south as far as the wells Kulban 
al-Gférat and encamped near the Kulban al-Biz. After my 
tents were pitched I began examining the plants that were 
picked on the way from al-Kara, recording the Arabic names; 
I also photographed the environs of our camp. Several armed 
men walked to the Kulban al-Gférat to cut meat from the 
sick camel, which had been killed. The men had carried her 
as far as there but, realizing the hopelessness of her condition, 
had been obliged to kill her. 
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Fia. 65 ¢ 


Fic. 64—Camels eating halfa. 
Fic. 65—A camel with a load of halfa. 
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On Monday we migrated at 5.45 A. M. We were still going 
through marshes. At 6.35 we had on the northeast the two 
solitary pyramidal hills of al-Hsejjén, about two kilometers 
from which is situated a third similar hill, Abu Hsejje, and 


Fic. 66—Halfa being brought for horses. 


southeast of it the Klejjeb umm al-‘Ebi, About two kilometers 
west of al-Hsejjén dark thickets of tarfa bushes cast their 
shadows upon the Zelib at-Trejfawi. Between the hills of al- 
Hsejjén the crest of al-Makl towers above the flat top of 
as-Sama. 

We left the marsh (sabha) at nine o’clock and now rode 
upon limestone ground on which grew firs, mti, sith, kataf, 
tarfa, and scattered msa‘. On the right, to the northeast, the 
white surface of the depression of Sirhan reaches up to the 
black hills far away at Far‘at al-Krénijje. The western slopes 
of the range to the east are almost perpendicular, the summits 
flat, the intersecting ravines deep and fairly wide. The depres- 
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sion of Sirhan penetrates them in many places, and in such 
spots are located various settlements. The settlements of Rotti, 
Klejjeb Talal, al-WaSwas, and Etra could be discerned to 
the northward; west and northwest of these lay al-“Akejla, 
Karkar, Minwa, and Caf. Date palms were visible also at al- 
Ksejba and Klejbat al-Wurejé. All these settlements, includ- 
ing the largest of them, Caf, are called Keraja al-Meleh (Salt 
Settlements), because of their situation amid wide marshes 
and because of the fact that their inhabitants gather and 
trade salt. 

Between al-Wurejé and al-WaSwas is seen the large, dark, 
isolated volcanic tract of al-Ka‘ejdat. Southwest of us extended 
a yellowish, limestone region through which many shallow 
valleys converge toward the depression of Sirhan. 

From 9.40 to 10.10 our camels grazed west of the wells 
of al-Ksejba near the valley of Bajer, which begins in ar-Rha’ 
at the watershed between the depressions of Sirhan and of 
al-Gafar and is formed by the combined Se‘ibdn of at-Trejfi, 
Ahejzer ad-Dwejmi, Ahejzer as-Satih, and Ahejzer al-Metaha. 
In this valley, thirty-five kilometers southwest of Rotti, are 
the wells Kulbén Bajer and the ruins of a large khan of 
the same name. 

Not far from the wells the Se%ban of al-"Awsegi join the 
valley of Bajer on the right, and on the left the Se‘iban al- 
Hejbrat. 


7% *Amr ibn al-Haret, the Ghassanian king, marched one spring (about 620 A. D.) 
against the Beni Murra, who had defied him. He wended his way through the voleanie region 
Harrat Ragel, past Ubajr and al-Kawatel. The Beni Murra were camping in the Rowdet 
Nu‘mi and the Dat al- Agawul and also on both sides of Arik and ‘Akel between al- Genab 
and ‘Alex (an- Nabira, Diwan [Derenbourg], pp. 97—99). ‘Amr took the old transport 
road from the Han at-Trab to the depression of Sirhan, Cahich runs between the eastern 
boundary of the Hawran and the Harrat Ragel. Crossing the depression of Sirhan, he came 
upon the transport road which runs from ‘Amman and Bosra’ to the oasis of Tejma and 
passes by our wells of Bajer. Therefore I identify these wells with his Ubajr. 

Hatem at-Ta’i, Diwdn (Schulthess), p. 43, records a camp in the Hawran and one at 
Aba’ir. — In the dialect Aba’ir sounds like Bajer. 

Hamza al- Tsfabani, Tarrth (Gottwaldt), Vol. its D. il, writes | that Haret ibn Gabala 


‘adie the acthiaen ont of Ma‘A an still preserves its original name; Kasr Ubajr must be identical 
with our Kasr Bajer. : 
Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 68, says that Ubajr is a mountain in the territory ~ 

of the Dubjan tribe. He gets his authority from a verse of the poet an-NAbira in which the 
latter deseribes the approach of the troops that had been despatched against the tribe of the 
Dubjan by the Ghassanian prince ‘Amr ibn al-Haret. — These implications do not mean that 
this army had already reached the territory of the Dubjan, but merely show that the army was 
headed for this territory over the heights of Ubajr and al-Kawatel. The Ghassanian army, 
marching from the north southward into the territory of the Dubjan_tribe, could — nay, must 
have passed by our Kasr Bajer, which is located in the territory of the tribe of al-Kejn. 
Al- Kawatel, or al-Kawatel (Ahlwardt, Divans [1870], p. 22), is to be sought south of Bajer. 
Ar-Rammah ibn Abrad ibn Mijjade relates (Abu- l- Farag, Ardni [Bualak, 1285 A.H.], 

Vol. 2, p. 108) that the Caliph al-Walid ibn Jazid ibn ‘Abdalmalek sojourned during the 
spring season in Ubajer. — Al-Walid II liked to resort to the desert south of Palmyra and 
east of the ancient Moab. He dwelt most often at the water of al- Radaf in the district of 
al-Azrak, where the vast ruins of the Kasr at-Tiba are still preserved. Thence he could 
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ROTTI TO AL-HADITA 


At 10.44 we had the small settlement of Rotti to the north- 
northeast. It consists of two peels, or blockhouses (kasrén), 
surrounded by large palm gardens. To the northwest the nu- 
merous palms of the settlement of Caf came into view, situ- 
ated at the base of the solitary, almost round hill as-Sa‘idi 
which still bears the ruins of old buildings. 


North of Caf in the depression of Sirhan terminates the Se%b of 
al-Wudej, which runs out from the southern borders of the Tlejlat al- 
Brejtat through the lava region of al-Rurejfa. West of the Tlejlat al- 
Brejtat spreads the brown plain Ka’ ad-DAafne, bounded on the north by 
the volcanic region of al-Awtejdat and on the west by the voleanoes TIdl 
as-Std and Tlejlat al-Fra’. South of Ka° ad-Dafne the hills of al-Rurejfa, 
as-Samra’, and Hzém Sa‘id slope to the depression of Sirhan. The plain 
of Ka ad-Dafne is penetrated by the Se%b of ar-Ratami, which comes 
from the Tlil al-Awtejdat, and farther west by the seibdn of al-Hazim, 
al-Ramr, and al-Kattami. The latter begins between the TIil al-Getim 
and the Tell Mismar, takes in on the right at the Radir al-Wusad the 
$e7b of Ab-ar-Rmam, and forms the border between the regions of as- 
Sama and the Harrat as- -Shaba. 


_Toward eleven o’clock we were overtaken by the settlers 
of Caf. Although the Prince had summoned them, he hardly 
glanced at them. He responded to their greetings briefly and 
in a faint voice and rode on in silence. 

“Q thou whose life may Allah prolong! (ja tawil ‘omr!)” 


easily visit Ubajer, our Kasr Bajer, which is barely seventy kilometers to the southeast. 
Abu-l-Farag records the name as Ubajer. In the dialect, where the initial hamza is frequently 
omitted, Ubajer is converted into Bajer. In the work cited, Vol. 11, p. 87, where the place 
is also mentioned, it is referred to as Ubajr. That it is the same place is supported by 
the fact that it belonged to the Beni al-Kejn, who were camping between the ancient Moab 
and the depression of Sirhan, therefore just where the Kasr Bajer is situated. 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 253, reports that Wubajr is the name of some 
fresh-water wells situated in a delightful and extensive plain. — This Wubajr is represented by 
a station on the route from ‘Amm§An to the oasis of Tejma, and its location fully conforms 
with that of our Kasr Bajer. The spelling Wubajr is not correct. The W should not be joined 
to Bajr; it is a conjunction that goes before this word, just as it would precede any other 
local name. Therefore it should be written ‘twa Bajr’’ or ‘twa Ubajr.”” The form Bajr is 
probably the classic Ubajr in the popular dialect. 

Nasr al-Iskandari (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 109) refers to Ubajr. It is a watering 
place of the Beni al-Kejn ibn Gasr. — As mentioned above, the Beni al-Kejn used to camp 
in the eastern part of al-Belka’® and in the steppe as far as the depression of Sirhan. Hence 
they occupied the district of our Kasr Bajer. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 415, also records a watering place of the name of Ubajer 
(wrongly printed Ujajer), which he seeks in Syria, north of the Hawran. He takes his authority 
from the poet ar-Rammah ibn Mijjade, who there visited the Caliph al-Walid ibn Jazid. — 
Jakat does not tell where he got the information about Ubajer’s being north of the Hawran, 
but this location is incorrect. Al-Walid II resided during most of his reign in the steppe 
south of the Hawran at al-Azrak and al-Radaf, and it is impossible that he would have 
retired in the spring season to the settlements north of the Hawran. The watering place 
of Ubajer is never mentioned in connection with that region, whereas south of the Hawran 
this watering place is known by the name of Ubajr. Either the form Ubajer was used by 
the poet for the sake of the verse or it was a colloquialism. The Rwala prolong the first 
vowel of a diphthong even to this day, especially in proper nouns. Thus, they say Tajma 
instead of Tejma, ‘Ajed instead of ‘Ajd, al-Ajde instead of al-Ajde. 
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the settlers addressed him, greeting him also in the name of 
their neighbors who had remained behind in Cat. 

“Thy protection I beseech, O Lord! (sitrak ja rabb!)” re- 
sponded the Prince and then kept silent. 

At 12.15 we reached another fortified farm, al-‘Akejla, 
where we encamped among msa* bushes near several wells, 
which were two meters deep and contained nothing but salty 
and bitter water. The Prince continued to ignore the Caf del- 
egation. Divesting himself of his garments, he plunged into 
one of the wells and proceeded to wash himself, recommending 
that I do likewise. Toward evening several camel loads of trib- 
ute were brought by the inhabitants of Etra and Caf to the 
chiefs of the Sa‘lan, whereas for the Prince there was but a 
single load of flour and one of barley. Etra belongs to ‘Abdallah, 
whose father, Prince Talal, had annexed it. Most of the gardens 
in Caf are the property of the sons of Sattam. 

On Tuesday we remained in camp (mzimin) because the 
Prince had many disputes to judge and the Arabs wanted to 
procure salt. Whoever had the money could purchase wheat 
and barley. The Prince nominated ‘Awwad, the son of Hmar, 
as his vicegerent at Cat. 

The settlement of Caf has over sixty dwellings, which 
represent three districts (ksidr). The first, Kasr a&-Serki, is 
subject to the chief Mutawe* eben Hzejr; the second, Kasr 
al-Rarbi, is subject to the chief Mufazzi eben Hamis, while 
the third and smallest one, Kasr al-Wastani, belongs to the 
vicegerent of the Prince and his associates. The vicegerent 
contributes to the Prince five hundred megidijjdt ($ 450) 
yearly in taxes and receives no salary from him. The inhab- 
itants of all the settlements in the region of Caf are engaged 
in the salt trade, the commodity being procured at many places 
through evaporation, especially at the settlement of Etra. They 
sell to Syria yearly five or six thousand camel loads. One load, 
or sixteen midd (288 liters), of salt is worth one megidijje ~ 
(90 cents), half of which goes to the vicegerent, who in addition © 
collects a duty, or rather a levy, for the protection of animals 
and loads. A merchant carrying money pays eight megidijjat; 
if transporting a load of stuffs, six megidijjat; if tobacco or 
butter, three megidijjat. Should he be robbed of anything in 
the district of Caf, to which the entire depression of Sirhan 
belongs, he demands compensation from the vicegerent. If he 
is attacked and robbed by a kinsman of the Zana Muslim or. 
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the Sararat, the vicegerent sends a messenger to the clan of 
the malefactor and demands in the name of an-Niri either the 
stolen article or a double indemnity. If the malefactor was of 
the Beni Sahr, or of the Hwétat, or of any other tribe, the 
vicegerent endeavors to capture a kinsman of the tribe, puts 
him in irons if he gets him, and sends word to his kin that 
he will be released upon the delivery of the stolen things. 
Most of the settlers of Caf and the other villages come from 
al-Gowf, where they have relatives; hence the Prince had 
decreed that nobody was to shelter any of his opponents from 
al-Gowf on pain of forfeiting his property, if not his life. 
There was so little wheat and barley in Caf that the Arabs 
wheat and thirty piasters ($1.45) for one midd of barley. 

I was busy supplementing my topographical account the 
entire day, except for the diversion that Gwad brought me in 
the shape of two numbers of an Arabic newspaper. It was the 
first newspaper I had read in ten months. I learned from it 
that the Turks had another ruler. Toward evening the Prince 
conversed with me on political topics, in which he showed 
a considerable interest. According to the news brought by the 
settlers of Caf, the Turkish Government had decided to compel 
all the Bedouins to surrender their weapons. Accordingly, the 
governor of Bagdad had notified all the chiefs of the “Amarat 
and DahamSe tribes that within a month they should give 
up all their rifles and revolvers; to which they replied: 

“An-Nuri eben Sa‘lan is the king of north Arabia. Should 
he deliver his arms, we will do likewise. Should he not, neither 
can we, for he could then treat us like women.” 

This reply the governor had sent to Constantinople. The 
Prince did not trust the Turkish Government, not having 
dealt with it personally since he became prince, and he was 
apprehensive lest the Government deceive him and surround 
him with its army. When he left me he said: 

“How shall I, brother, ever be able to part with thee? 
We have all become so used to thee! I love thee so— and, by 
Allah, I speak the truth —and now thou wouldst leave us.” 

On Wednesday we started on the march at 6.38 A. M., as 
the Prince could not finish his council with the settlers of 
Caf any sooner. At 7.08 we noted to the east the precipitous, 
dark slopes of Far‘at al-Krénijje and al-Rurejfa. The latter 
merges into the undulating plain Ka‘ ad-Dafne, which in places 
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is covered with sand drifts. We proceeded through a marsh 
thickly overgrown with tarfa. At 7.49 we crossed the valley 
of Hsajdet al-Fasja; this valley, together with two other val- 
leys called Hsajde, begins at Wakf as-Sawwan among the hills 
of at-Tlejtwat. North of it, in the depression of Sirhan, are 
the hills of az-Zerwa, which form the southern boundary of 
the lowland Fejzat ar-RaSraSijje. North of the latter the Tlejl 
‘Arejfan lifts its head, and still farther north rise the still 
higher tabular hills Kart ammu HSejs and as-Samra’, which 
mark the northern boundary of the depression. East of Kart 
ammu H§Sejs the mouth of the Se%b of ar-Ratami was visible, 
and southeast of it, below the slope, the wells Mkejrat al- 
Rurejfa and ar-Rukuban appeared. 

At 9.10 the Prince designated a new camping ground at 
the Kulban an-Nabé al-Rarbi, where the camels could graze 
West of the wells, which are from two to three meters deep, 
were three palms.*‘ I occupied myself until evening with topo- 
graphical work. 

On Thursday we set out at 5.24 A.M. and at 6.14 as- 
cended the edge of the western upland. This trends south- — 
southeast and consists of porous limestone which easily yields 
to the ravages of wind and rain. At 6.43 we were passing 
through the deep glen Hsajdet umm Temajel, in which grow 
Sih, firs, Sirsir, frejta, sréra, ‘addés, ‘aranta, ‘agid, and 
zetade. Several days before, a rain had fallen in the region 
of as-Sawwan and consequently water was flowing in all the 
Seiban. All the perennials had put forth new sprouts and the 
camels grazed upon them from 7.50 until 8.07. 

At 8.46 we were in the deep ravine of Hsajdet umm 
Rurubat, through which at 9.12 we reached the large rain 
pools of the same name (Fig. 67). The Prince jumped down 
from his camel, threw off his clothes, and plunged into the 
water, and the rest of his men followed his example. I went 
to collect plants: hotmi, resdd, rute, ru‘ejsa, halajta, rorol, ~ 
brukan, tummejr, rkéta, zdejha, hubbejza, henwa, gurrejs, 
humbejz, hasak, hléwa, and hambdz. At 9.32 we resumed the 
march, but encamped as early as 9.40: The right bank of the 
channel of Hsajdet umm Rurubat is steep, about ten meters 

J 7 Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 253, gives the name an-Nabk to two pools of 
rain water, one containing fresher water than the other. The Pilgrim Road by way of Nu- 


hejlat leads between them. — This water of an-Nabk is identical with our an-Nabk al-Rarbi, 
by which a pilgrim road used to run. Nuhejlat is to be sought in the palm orchards of Rotti. 
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high, and consists of soft limestone. The deep channel contains 
many pools, the largest of which is about ten meters wide and 
sixty meters long and at places attains a depth of three meters. 
It is enclosed in a circle of diminutive poplars (rurab) (Figs. 
68, 69, 70). All these pools (7ud7) were full of rain water: the 
Arabs had a chance to bathe! Groups of men and children 
congregated at each of the pools to utilize the long-deferred 
opportunity to take a bath. Toward evening the water was 
entered by women and girls. 

Friday, June 11, 1909. The tents were loaded at 5.04 A.M. 
I rode alongside the Prince in the last line of march, as an 
enemy detachment had been reported somewhere to the south 
and an-Niri wished to prevent any attack upon his clan or 
any robbery of the belated. Here and there where the tents 
had been pitched small fires were burning out, at every one 
of which were to be seen the three black hearthstones (ha- 
wddi). Already, however, the tents and their tenants were 
gone. Only a few dogs were left running about from fire to 
fire, sniffing and howling, hunting for their lost mistresses. 
Several sulkan (hounds) followed us for a considerable time, 
but presently they stopped, howling and barking pitifully, 
unable to recover the scent of their masters. The sense of 
smell is undeveloped in all Arabian dogs, especially in the 
hounds. They readily attach themselves to strangers and fol- 
low them until driven off. 

At seven o’clock we crossed the first Se%b of Umm Ruku- 
ban and turned northwest. At 8.14, learning from the Prince 
that the ruins of al-Hadita, which I wanted to visit, were 
quite out of our way on the right, I turned eastward and 
cantered away, the Prince calling after me to beware of the 
enemy band, exhorting me to return, and finally sending ‘Awde 
al-Kwéébi to accompany me. We reached the depression of Sir- 
han at 9.10, after passing through a rolling plain covered with 
small pebbles, and at 9.25 arrived at the ruins of al-Hadita 
(Fig. 71). There we found a garden 903 and 474 meters long 
by 469 meters wide on the south side and 482 meters on the 
north, enclosed by a low, crumbling wall which at the south- 
eastern corner was reinforced on both sides by pillars. In the 
northwestern corner was an aqueduct, dug in the ground and 
provided at intervals of eighteen meters with rectangular struc- 
tural openings through which it had once been possible to 
enter and clean the conduit. The aqueduct is said to come 
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Fic. 67—A radir (vain pool) in the Hsajdet umm Rurubat. 
Fic. 68—Radir umm Rurubat. 
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Fic. 70 


Fic. 69—From Hsajdet umm Rurubat looking south. 
Fic. 70—Rwala boys at Radir umm Rurubat. 
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from al-Azrak. Northwest of the garden are supposed to be 
the ruins of a building, but we failed to find them.” 


AL-HADITA TO KASR AL-AZRAK 


The heat was intense, and we had failed to take along 
a supply of water. At 12.15 P. M. I finished my work in the 
ruins, leaped to the saddle, and galloped northwest toward the 
camp. The vicinity abounded in low mounds of sand, while 
larger drifts were visible upon the plain Ka‘ ad-Dafne to the 
north. Only the southwestern edge of as-Samra’ is dark brown, 
almost black, and covered by lava. West of it are situated 
the Kulban al-Hazim and southwest of these, in an embayment 
of the lowland, the Kulban al-Ramr. In the vicinity of the al- 
Hadita ruins and the adjoining Fejzat az-Zah¢ijje“® the ground 
is arable. = 

Passing through the Seiban umm Rukuban, at 1.438 we 
reached the Se%b of al-Mhartk, in the upper part of which is 
the Radir ad-Dib. Northeast of ad-Dib is the Habra al-Ga‘aga. 
North of WAadi Sirhan, beyond the Tlejlat al-Fra’, appeared 
the wide Hazm Fluk Dalma, extending from the southwest 
toward the northeast. West of the Hazm Fluk Dalma rise the 
long hill of Asejhem and the groups of the volcanoes of as- 
Sbara, al-Menasef, Tell al-Asfar, and ar-Rjetén. All these hills 
and voleanoes are landmarks that show from afar the location 
of the ruins and the ponds of al-Azrak. 

Shortly after my return the Prince came to me to inquire 
about the ruins. Upon being told of the abundance of water 
that had been and perhaps still was to be found there, he 
said that he would build a blockhouse at the ruins and settle 
it with husbandmen from the Hawrdan. 

That evening we were worried about Taman, who had 
left the tent at sunset and had been gone two hours. I asked 
Naser, ‘Awde, and the scribe GwAd to call him by name through- _ 
out the camp, but he did not respond to their shouts. We were ~ 
afraid something had befallen him, and our fears were the 

® Al-Mukaddasi, op. cit., pp. 26, 253, notes that al-Muhdata is a station in the desert, 
from which the oasis of Tejma may be reached. There is an aqueduct there built of black 
stones. — Al-Muhdata was situated on the transport road from Syria through the depres- 


sion of as-Sirr (Sirhan) to the oasis of Tejma. Therefore it is identical with our al-Hadita, 
where there is an aqueduct of black stones. 

. ® Ibn as-Sikkit (Jakat, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 3, p. 459) mentions the water of 
Dahek as being in che depression of as-Sirr belonging to the tribe of the Balkejn. — Dahek 
is to be sought in the numerous wells of our plain of az-Zahéijje, as the depression of as- 
Sirr is identical with the depression of Sirhan of today. Az-Zahéijje is situated within the 
former territory of the Balkejn tribe. pa Ss 
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more justified because the herdsmen had found in the after- 
noon tracks left by several robbers. The Prince thought them 
to be those of the Hegaja and consequently issued an order that 
the camp and all the herds be watched closely. It might have 
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Fic. 71—Ground plan of ruins of al-Hadita. 


happened that one of the sentries had perceived TGman in the 
darkness and called to him and receiving no reply — for Taman 
did not know Arabic — had stabbed or shot him. Hence the 
Prince sent out several men to seek for him in the neigh- 
borhood. He was finally found about two hundred paces from 
the tent, lying in a small ditch sound asleep. He was shivering 
with cold when brought into the tent; the malaria, which had 
been troubling him for several days, had become acute. 

On Saturday we again got under way. Following the course 
direction, we came at 6.23 A. M. upon several pools filled with 
rain water (rudur), where we stayed until seven o’clock. Then 
we rode toward the northwest through barren plains covered 
with flints (sawwédn) and bearing no vegetation whatever. Only 
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in the wide, shallow valleys of al-Ze8SaS was a scant pasturage 
found for the camels. It had not rained there the preceding 
winter. The Se‘iban al-Ze&8as end in the vicinity of the Kulban 
al--Emeri in the lowland Fejza Cabde. North of al-‘Emeri the 
Riglet Slejman enters the depression of Sirhan, and east of 
Slejman, at the southern base of the mighty height of the 
Tlejlat al-Fra’, looms the solitary cone Tell al-Karma. To the 
north the three hills of ar-Rjetén, which mark the southern 
boundary of the Hawran, were slowly appearing through a 
veil of thin clouds. At noon we pitched a new camp. 

On Sunday, starting at 5.24 A. M., we traveled through 
shallow valleys in which grew mwédsala, 8ndn, Sih, rukejZe, 
lwejza, nedd, nkejda, za‘tar, lisdn al-rurdb, sel‘, 8agarat al- 
gerad, sagarat al-harddin, sagarat al-hanejzir, sagarat an- 
nahel, kalsa, chejl, brukdn, rite, rorol, nikd, and harsaf. The 
landscape was wearisomely monotonous — nothing but a gray 
rolling plain with wide, shallow hollows. At six o’clock we 
entered the valley of al-Radaf, in which is the ruined castle 
of Tubt al-Radaf, or, as the Beni Sahr call it, at-Tuba.*° « 

To the southwest rose the low, wide crest of az-Zab‘; to 
the northwest of it towered the mighty slope of al-Hafra; 
and north of that ran the ridge of as-Safra’, trending toward 
the east. The sun, just rising, flooded their yellow slopes 
with its rays and made them appear as if they were sprin- 
kled with gold. Before them to the northwest showed the ruin 
of al-Hawrana (or al-Harani, as called by the Beni Sahr), 
resembling a fabulous castle. From all its sides and corners 
sparks seemed to blaze forth, surrounding the entire structure 
with rosy light, which caused it to contrast sharply with the 
blue of the sky. Suddenly the apparition faded away and acloud 
enveloped the castle, for the spirit who inhabited it would not 
brook the gaze of the sons of Adam. 

On the eastern threshold of the slope of as-Safra’ gaped 
the deep depression of al-Butum, where we beheld another _ 
grotesque structure. It was the famous Kusejr ‘Amra, inhabit- 
ed by an evil spirit (r6la). Veiled in thin vapors, it appeared 
and reappeared as the breeze rent and rejoined the shifting 


*° Al-Walid ibn Jazid with his men left the residence of the Caliph Hikam in the city of 
ar-Resafa and settled at al-Azrak, between the territory of the Balkejn and that of the Fezara, 
at the water of al-Ardaf (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Balak, 1285 A.H.], Vol. 6, p. 104). — 

Al-Azrak denotes here the district at the center of which the fort of al-Azrak was 
located. Al-Ardaf, or al-Radaf — as the word sounds in the dialect — is identical with our 
wells of al-Radaf at the castle of at-Taba, which is situated between the former territory 
of the Balkejn tribe and that of the Dubjan clan of the Fezara tribe. 
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mists. But how melancholy the castle looked from a distance! 
Standing deep in the lowland enclosed on all sides by high, 
gray, desolate slopes, it ‘appeared to be a part of the hillside. 
Between it and the sky were vaporous exhalations from the 
earth, which prevented the sunbeams from penetrating to it. 
The castle stood as gloomy as if it were forsaken by heaven 
itself. No wonder the Arabs attribute such a place to none 
but the ghoul (rola). 

From 7.55 until 8.28 our camels grazed about the valley 
of al-Bsas. East-northeast, the region of Drejlat Harbi was 
visible, with its ragged hillocks and with the deep Wadi Ragel 
separating it into two uneven parts. Wadi Ragel approaches 
from the Hawran, extends southward through the plain Ka‘ 
as-Subejée, and in the stony plain of as-Safawijjat on the right 
takes in the Se%b of as-Safawi, which begins at the Tldl al- 
Ba‘ajet. In the channel of Ragel are the Radir al-Fhedawi, al- 
Mellah, and Abu-s- Sjar, South of these rain pools Ragel is joined 
on the left by the Se‘ib Selahib, coming from the voleano of an- 
Nezajem in the Harrat aS-Shaba’. On the southern base of the 
Hazm Flak Dalma the Wudej al-Ma‘aSi joins Wadi Ragel on 
the left; the Wudej al-Ma‘aSi separates Fluk Dalma from the 
lava hills of as-Sad and al-Fra’. North of Drejlat Harbi and 
west of Wadi Ragel there extends toward the north-northwest 
a hilly belt in which the black groups of Asejhem, as-Sbara, 
al-Asfar, and ar-Rjetén are prominent. West of these the cones 
of al-Menasef may be seen. Wadi Ragel winds through the 
voleanic desert of ar-Ragla and terminates in the depression 
of Sirhan. The latter I identify with the classical depression of 
Syrmaion and the Batn as-Sirr*’ of the early Arabic writers. 

81 Stephen of Byzantium, Ethnica (Meineke), Vol. 1, p. 593, says that the plain of 
Syrmaion is situated between the nomads and the Nabataeans. — The depression of Sirhan 
formed and still forms a boundary between the settlers, or breeders of goats and sheep, 
and the nomads proper, or Bedouins, who are breeders of camels. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miller), p. 206, writes that the territory between the sand desert 
of ‘Alex and the voleanie region of ar-Ragla? in Palmyrena belonged to the Kalb tribe in 
the eighth century. — Indeed, Harrat ar-Ragla’ sends arms clear into Palmyrena proper. 
It is bordered on the west by the depression of Sirhan and reaches almost as far south as 
the Nefiid desert, which formerly was known as “Ales. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), pp. 274, 399, says that Ragel denotes a volcanic region, 
but he is not sure whether it is identical with the voleanie district of ar-Ragla’, which he 
seeks in the territory of the Gudim tribe. — Neither the Arabie poets nor the Arabic geog- 
raphers were cognizant of any Harrat ar-Ragla’ in the territory of the Gudam, all agreeing 
that it was in the territory of the Kalb. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, pp. 728f., refers to the valley of Ragel in Negd 
and also to the voleanic region between as-Sirr and the frontier settlements in which the 
valley of Ragel has its head, ending in the depression of as-Sirr. Az-ZamahSari (ibid., p. 248) 
seeks the volcanic district of Ragxel between as-Sabba’ and the frontier settlements in the 
Hawran. The poet an-N4bira (ibid.) mentions the Harrat Ragla’. — No other Arabic writer 
mentions the local name as-Sabba’ near the Hawran. I am of the opinion that, as used by 
Jakiat, it is an erroneous transcription of Sirr. The final r might easily have been trans- 


formed into a final i, while the b might have originated from the junction of the s with 
the r, especially if it were not provided with the diacritical dot. Our valley of Ragel 
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Through a desolate gravel-covered plain we came at 9.10 
to the valley of aS-Sémeri and encamped there at 9.40 (Figs. 
72, 73). Here the Prince was visited by four chiefs who came 
to report on their skirmishes with the Turkish soldiers in the 


Fria. 722—Our camp, valley of as-Someri. 


Hawran. Also several camel riders who had been sent out to 
find pasture and water (kalldt) returned one after another in 
the evening. One of them reported that all the rudur (holes 
in a dry watercourse) in the channel of al-Hart were full of 
water, but that the pasture was much less abundant, though 
better than in the vicinity of al-Azrak; whereupon the Prince 


rises in the voleanic region east of the Hawran and terminates in the depression of Sirhan, 
which is called Batn as-Sirr. 

Abu Manstr (Jaktit, op. cit., p. 755) says that the Harrat Ragla’ is a plain littered 
with coarse stones. Abu-l-Hajtam (ibid., D. 755) holds that it is a region impossible to cross 
on horseback or by camel. The voleanic region of Ragla’ is in the territory of the Beni al-Kejn 
between al-Medina and Syria. A certain poet (ibid., p. 248) mentions al-Harrat ar-Ragla’ in 
connection with al-Hadala and the lowland of Luggan, or Laggan. — 

The Beni al-Kejn camped northeast of the Gudam tribe and west of the Kalb tribe, 
hence about north of the present oasis of Tejma and west of the depression of Sirhan, the 
Harrat ar-Ragla’ thus forming a frontier between them and the Kalb tribe. This is cor- 
roborated by the poet al-Ahnas ibn Sihab (Jakdt, op. cit., p. 248), who also places the Harrat 
ar-Ragla’ almost at the frontier of the Kalb tribe. Al- Hadila i is the al-Hadala of the present. 
Laggan I seek in the lowland of al-Lezsal, as n is frequently replaced by 1. 

Near the Harrat ar-Ragla’, between al-Medina and Syria, Jakiat, ep. cit., Vol. 2, p. 187, 
refers to the watering place of al-Hala, belonging to the Balkejn tribe. As the territory of _ 
the Balkejn tribe extended in the east as far as the Batn as-Sirr (the present depression of. 
Sirhan), the watering place of al-HAala is to be sought in the northern part of the depression 
of Sirhan, which is bounded on the east by the voleanic region of ar-Ragla’. 

Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 790, quotes a verse of the poet an-Nabira mentioning the watering 
places of Hala (or Hala), ad-Dundba, and Suwa’. All these belonged to the Kalb tribe and 
were situated in the region of al-Manazer. — Al-Man4zer is called the eastern boundary 
of Syria from al-Belka’ up to al-Hawwarin. If we are to seek the water of Halain the northern 
part of the depression of Sirhan, and Suwa’ in Sab‘ Bijar, we must look for ad-Dunaba 
between them. The watering place of al-Gwejf, which is situated at the end of the valley 
of ad-Denaba, would seem to correspond with this location. 

Another watering place of al-Hala (al-Hala) — see Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 391 — 
was known also in the eastern half of north Arabia: I seek it in the basin of al- Ka‘ara. 

According to Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 491, in the Batn as-Sirr there was also the 
water of al-Batile, 
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decided that we should march into the valley of al-Hart, leav- 
ing al-Azrak on the right. Upon hearing this I resolved to 
ride immediately to al-Azrak. For this purpose I sent Naser 
after my riding camel, but he could not find her. 


Fic. 73—Our camp, valley of aS-Sémeri; my tents. 


I rode out to the fort of al-Azrak on Monday, starting 
at 2.08 in the morning in company with ‘Awde al-Kwécbi. The 
direction was indicated by a large fire ignited by one of the 
Rwala clans in the dry reeds south of al-Azrak in order that 
a better pasture might be obtained the following year. At 3.18 
we crossed the channel of al-Butum and at 4.24 entered the 
marsh that extends to the Harrat al-“‘Wejned.*° 

At 4.28 we had on the right, two hundred meters ahead 
of us, the ‘Ajn al-Asad, where, it is claimed, the last lion had 
been shot. Ahead of us loomed the spur al-Mezaber extend- 
ing from the northwest to the southeast; here we stopped at 
5.24 because I wanted to draw a map of the environs. Upon 
finishing this work, we started again at 6.08 and cantered to- 
ward the north-northeast to the ruins of al-Azrak. Crossing 
the channel of ar-Ratam, we reached the southern edge of the 
harra and proceeded on between it and the marsh. Since we 
were not sure whether robbers might not be lurking in the 
ruins, we loaded our carbines and started ahead at a gallop; 
but no bullet greeted us and nowhere did we see fresh tracks. 
Feeling secure, therefore, we allowed our camels to kneel down 

82 Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 253, says that the station of al-“Awnid is 
situated in the sand desert and that it includes two rain pools containing clear water. — 
From the description of the road which al-“Awnid adjoins it is evident that this station is 


identical with al-‘Wejned, and yet there is no sand desert in the vicinity. The Arabic spelling 
of ‘Awnid should be ‘Uwajnid; the written word is easily mispronounced. 
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Fic. 74—Al-Azrak from the south. 
Fic. 75—Al-Azrak. 
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leisurely at 6.57 near the southern end of the ruins. “Awde 
Stayed with the camels, while I went in.** 

Kasr al-Azrak (Figs. 74, 75,76) is situated on the edge of 
the volcanic spur that extends from al-Menasef southward and 


Fic. 76—From Al-Azrak looking southwest. 


ends about one kilometer farther to the southeast. To the east, 
about two kilometers from al-Azrak, begins the depression of 
Sirhan which here forms a deep embayment to the north 
towards the se%b of al-“Enkijje, which comes from al-Mendsef 
and disappears between the spring “Ajn al-Béza to the south 
and the low voleano of Tlejl al-Hanejzir to the northeast. 
South of the latter a large habra penetrates wedge-like into 
the depression as far as the Se%b of Asejhem; while south of 


83 Al-Mukaddasi, op. cit., p. 248, refers to no other city in the Arabian desert except 


- Tejma and to no other lake or river except al-Azrak. 


Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 232, writes that al-Azrak is a valley in the Hegaz and a 
watering placé in the region of Meeca upon the Pilgrim Road that leads to Syria, on this 
side of the oasis of Tejma. — The pilgrims from Syria frequently went from Damascus by 
way of al-Azrak and the oasis of Tejma to al-Medina. Hence the watering place of al-Azrak 
was situated upon the Syrian Pilgrim Road. 

According to a note of Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim (Reinaud and de Slane), p. 229, Azrak 
is a castle which was built by order of al-Malek al-Mu‘azzam on the edge of the desert. 
Through the desert, on the right, a road leads to Tebaik and al-‘Ela, and on the left one 
leads to the oases of Tejma and Hajbar. Bosra’ is situated north of al-Azrak. — Al-Malek 
al-Mu‘azzam (1196—1218 A. D.) built various stations on the western edge of the desert. The 
roads mentioned by Abu-l-Feda’ are described by al-Mukaddasi. 
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overgrown with high reeds and thickets, which sends a swampy 
arm far to the southeast. ‘Awde urged me to hurry through 
my work, for he was fearful of an attack by the AhAli al-Gebel. 


KASR AL-AZRAK TO KUSEJR ‘AMRA 


Therefore, at 7.25 I mounted my camel and we returned 
westward over the route by which we had come. From 8.07 
until 9.13 we paused in the channel of ar-Ratam by a small 
radir, about two hundred paces from which I discovered the 
foundation walls of a solitary building. At 9.38 we ascended al- 
Mezaber, whence I sketched a map of the district to the west 
and south. The spur of al-Mezaber runs northward parallel 


seave 


77, 78, 79), dismounting by them at 10.38. These large ponds 
are so choked with reeds that they are difficult to reach. The 
southwestern one, which is enclosed by a wall sixty centimeters 
to one meter wide, is hexagonal in form, its eastern side being 
270 meters long, with an outlet a meter and a half wide at about 
the center. Both ends of the hexagon are rounded out into ex- 
tensions almost seven meters wide, and the southwestern wall 
is reinforced on both sides by round pillars. The ponds abound 
in a great variety of fish and crabs. We saw large flocks of 
birds fly over from one pond to another, apparently so un- 
concerned at our presence that I could approach within ten 
to fifteen paces of them. Finishing my work, I shot down 
twenty-two birds with but five charges. On our return we 
held high feast upon them in my tent. 

At 12.15 P.M. we headed toward our camp. The heat was 
excessive. It seemed as if the ground were seething under my 
feet. So stifling was the atmosphere that it was difficult to 
breathe; every inhalation seemed to burn the mouth and 
throat. And the heat became even more unbearable when, © 
at 1.32, we entered the small volcanic area Harrat al-‘Wejned. 
Here the camels could proceed but very slowly through the 
black lava, and the air over it was intensely hot. 

At 2.25 we stopped and I ascended a lava mound to verify 
from it the direction of al-MeZaber and the Kusejr ‘Amra. 
The mound was barely 150 meters from the spot where I left 
my camel, yet it took me over a quarter of an hour to get 
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to the top of it. I had to climb over large fragments of lava, 
the angles of which were sharp and the flat sides smooth, 
presenting no foothold. Most of the boulders reclined one 
against another, with openings one or two meters deep gap- 
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Fic. 77—Plan of southwestern pool of al-Zijasi. 


ing between them. Carrying a plane-table upon my back and 
its tripod in my hands, I slipped several times into these holes 
and bruised my hands and feet. After finishing the work, I 
discovered upon one of the boulders a brief Safa’ inscription, 
which I copied. Then we resumed our ride at 3.20 and reached 
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Fic. 79 


Fic. 78—One of the pools of al-Zijasi. 
Fic. 79—View west from al-Zijasi. 
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at 3.27 the western end of the harra, thence continuing on- 
ward through the wide valley of al-Butum, where grew nbejta, 
neci’, kataf, 8ndn, Sih, “azw, ratam, firs, thama, nefel, Sa°rdn, 
and the curious ratrafdn, with its large leaves lying flat on 
the ground. 

At 5.47 my camel knelt in front of the castle of “<Amra 
(Fig. 80) and after eight years I reéntered the familiar rooms. 
I yearned to copy the principal inscription, for it was possible 
that we might move onward the following day, but ‘Awde 
would not wait. We did not know where the Prince’s camp 
was, but we were well aware that there were no Rwala in 
our rear, a fact which increased the possibility of our being 
attacked by robbers. Therefore I stopped my work at 6.14 and 
we rode along the valley of al-Butum and later along that of 
al-Hart, until at 7.17 we found the camp of Prince an-Nutri. 
Taman was complaining of fatigue and general lethargy; he 
wanted nothing but sleep and food. 

Tuesday, June 15, 1909. We did not migrate, for the Prince 
was still awaiting the return of Hmar; therefore, taking along 
the dispirited Taman and Naser, I went back to ‘Amra to photo- 
graph the important inscription. The neighborhood had changed 
very much since I first saw it (Figs. 81, 82). Four years be- 
fore, rain had fallen so plentifully that the Sirhan, who were 
camping near the castle on both the right and the left bank 
of the Wudej al-Butum, cut out and burned all the bushes. 
Since, however, the rain had been insufficient in the next two 
years and almost absent during the year just past, not even 
annuals had grown, while perennials had either been grazed 
off or rooted out and burned. Consequently the vicinity now 
resembled an arid desert. Even the younger terebinth trees had 
disappeared, only the oldest ones remaining (Fig. 85). These 
stood south of the castle, at the channel above the artificial 
radir. The latter had been filled with water about a fortnight 
before. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of camels had drunk and 
left their excrement in it. The dung was lying many centi- 
meters deep at the edges of and even in the water, which 
was of a dark brown color and had the putrid stench of a 
stagnant puddle. And yet Naser filled our canvas bucket with 
this water, cooked coffee for us with it, and we drank the 
coffee—nay, when later it became very hot, the very water 
itself! I could smell the stench of the dung water on my hands 
for the next three days. 
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Fia. 81 


Fic. 80—Kusejr ‘Amra from the north. 
Fic. 81—Kusejr ‘Amra from the southeast. 


Fic. 82—Kusejr “Amra from the southwest. 
Fic. 88—The largest terebinth tree at Kusejr “Amra. 
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The ‘Amra paintings had suffered great damage. In the 
year 1901 we had to remove the patina, clean the paintings, 
and wash and daub them with various chemicals. Through 
this process the colors had been temporarily refreshed, but 
the particles of paint were falling off and the pictures were 
vanishing. The painting opposite the one we had taken from 
the wall** had disappeared. Intending to take that with us too, 
we had plastered canvas over it, cut the canvas in sections, 
and by rapping the plaster had tried to get the picture off 
the stone of the wall. Unable to separate it, however, as our 
escorts urged us to hurry along, we had to leave the work 
unfinished, with the canvas still over the picture. The unusual 
sight of the surface plastered over with canvas puzzled the 
Bedouin herdsmen, who poked off the canvas with their daggers 
and lances and thus destroyed the entire painting. I should 
now have liked to study the Arabic and Greek inscriptions 
under the pictures of the individual rulers,* but the most 
important parts had crumbled and fallen. The principal in- 
scription *® suffered a good deal from the washing of 1901 and 
yet I wanted to photograph it. But I found this no easy task. . 
The arch containing it was over three meters above the ground 
in a recess that had no window, and, since the room itself was 
very dark, the inscription could not be photographed from the 
ground. Hence we piled stones into a heap about two meters 
high, upon which I placed the camera and photographed the 
inscription in parts. Because the letters were small and because 
I photographed from a distance of a meter and a half, I had to 
keep shifting the camera and to focus very accurately —no 
easy business upon a base of sliding stones! Alas, this laborious 
and even dangerous work came to nought, for not even one 
of the twelve photographs proved good. I made one more exact 
copy of the inscription. 

Taman still complained of the weakness that had attacked 
him. He had no pains and his fever had subsided, yet he said _ 
that his stamina was gone, his will flaccid, and his only desire 
to lie and sleep. 

In the afternoon a slave of the Prince came after me with 
the request that I come back immediately, as HmAr had returned 
and he wanted to consult me on matters of importance. 


‘1 See Alois Musil, Kusejr ‘Amra, Vol. 1, p. 98. 
55 ibid., p. 220. 
86 ibid., p. 214. 
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For some time the Druses and the miscellaneous maleon- 
tents from Damascus who had taken refuge in the Gebel ad- 
Druz had been urging an-Niri to ally himself with them and 
attack the Turkish garrisons, but I had counseled the Prince 
not to act hastily and to be mindful only of the welfare of 
his tribe. Now the governor of Damascus had sent him a 
friendly message requesting that he and his tribes enter Syria 
and preserve order in the territory around his encampments. 


KUSEJR ‘AMRA TO DAMASCUS 


On Wednesday we set forth at 6.20 A.M., going up the 
valley of al-Hart. I rode beside the Prince as usual. At eight 
o’clock we were joined by a Bedouin about fifty years of age. 
He saluted the Prince and the latter inquired: 

“How dost thou fare?” “Al-hamdu lillah, well.” “Where 
do ye camp?” “At the Tell al-Ad‘am.” “Have ye not been 
attacked?” “Eight camels were stolen from me.” ‘Have ye 
not pursued the robbers?” “Aye, my son pursued them.” ‘Has 
he overtaken them?” “Aye.” “Who were they?” “I wish I 
knew; likely the Hegaja.” ‘‘Why, has not thy son recognized 
them?” “I know not.” “Has he not told thee?” “Nay.” “Hast 
thou not asked him?” “Nay; I could not speak with him.” 
“How is that? Has he not returned?” “Nay.” “And thou 
hast not searched for him, then?” ‘Aye, I rode after him.” 
“Hast thou found him?” “Aye, I did.” “Hast thou spoken 
with him?” “Nay.” “Why?” “I found his body at the Habra 
al-Klejzlan, with the head shot off. The vultures and the 
hyenas had already visited him. I buried my son and re- 
turned.” “When didst thou come back?” “Yesterday.” “What 
sort of pasture is there here?” “Poor, but there is no pasture 
at all at ar-Rukuban. Have thy tent pitched here.” ‘Where 
thou wilt?” “I seek the slayers of my son.” 

At 7.40 we observed to the east on the western base of the 
Zemlet umm al-Hazne a group of terebinth trees called Saga- 
rat al-Muhejlat. At nine o’clock we encamped. I collected plants 
and arranged my botanical collections. Taman continued to 
complain of his illness. 

On Thursday morning we started out at 4.40 A. M. in 
a northwesterly direction. At 5.29 we passed the ruins of the 
village of al-Hart, where we paused until 5.46. At six o’clock 
we crossed the divide between the depression of Sirhan and the 
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Fics. 84-88—Hammam as-Sarrah. Seale: 1:300. 


Fic. 84—Ground plan. Fic. 85——Section A-B. Fic. 86—Section C-D. 
Fic. 87—Section E-F, Fira. 88—Section G-H. 
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Fic. 89—Hammam as-Sarrah from the northwest. 
Fic. 90—Hammam as-Sarrah; the dome. 
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Fic. 91—Hammam as-Sarrah; reconstruction. 
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brook az-Zerka’, following from here the Se%b of Abu SawwAane, 
which runs into the valley of ar-Rukuban. At 6.20 we had on 
the right the Radir abu Sawwane and at seven dismounted at 
the ruins of Hammam as-Sarrah, situated in a large basin at 
the point where the valley of ar-Rukub4n merges with the 
valley of az-Zlejjel, which comes from the east. 

Hammam as-Sarrah (Figs. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91) 
resembles the Kusejr ‘Amra very closely. Its southern side 
is formed by a large room that is divided into three vaulted 
apartments. The middle apartment has an arched extension 
which is adjoined on the right and left sides by vaulted cham- 
bers. From the left apartment a door opens into an oblong 
room and thence into a rectangular chamber with a cross 
arch. This chamber joins on the left side a quadrangular room 
that has a dome resting on pendentives and extended by two 
conchae facing each other. An oblong arched hall connects this 
room with a court which might formerly have had a flat roof 
and which is entered through a wide gate in the middle of its 
long side. Near the northern corner of the large room isa large 
rectangular cistern with a well beside it. There is another well 
farther toward the north and a third one on the south-south- 
eastern side in a large court which is enclosed by a stone wall. 
The southern wall of the large room is entirely ruined. On all 
the unimpaired walls are remains of paintings, and it is evident 
that all the rooms were once painted. ** 

At 9.15, in company with ‘Awde al-Kwécbi, I left the 
Hammam as-Sarrah and sped west toward the ruins of the 
Kasr al-Hallabat, reaching there at ten o’clock (Figs. 92, 93, 
94). At 11.10 we again sat upon the camels, watering them 
at 1.15 P. M. at the Rudur az-Za‘atri. After 1.382 we rode 
through an undulating plain bare of pasture. To the east we 
saw the mountains of the Hawran; to the west, beyond the 
Pilgrim Road, peered the crest of al-Ma‘ktf; and far to the 
north the snow-covered summit of Twil al-Felg, as Hermon 
is called by the Rwala, beckoned us on. At 4.20 we encamped 
west of Umm al-Gemal, but we pitched no tents. 

On Friday we set out at 4.30 in a northwesterly direction. 
At 4.45 we crossed the first Roman highway (ar-rasif) and 
at six o’clock the second. From seven until 7.32 and from 9.40 

St Hamzat al-Isfahani, J'a’rih (Gottwaldt), p. 117, relates that the Ghassanian king 
Ta‘laba ibn ‘Amr built residences in ‘Aka and Sarrah al-Radir on the boundary of the 
Hawran and al-Belka’. He determined according to this radir the location of the buildings 


of Harba and Zerka which are ascribed to the Ghassanian king al-Mundir ibn al-Haret. — 
Az- Zerka is situated barely thirty kilometers west-southwest from the Radir abu Sawwane. 
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Fic. 92—Ruins of Kasr al-Hallabat. 
Fic. 93—A Moslem building at Kasr al-Hallabat. 
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until 10.20 our camels grazed, this time upon fields which 
had already been harvested. At eleven o’clock we arrived at 
the railroad track. ; 

Prince an-Niri eben Sa‘lan had entered the territory of 
the settlers (dahal ad-dira). The camp was no sooner pitched 
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Fic. 94—Kasr al-Hallabat; an ornament. 


upon the fields of the Nasib settlement than it was visited 
by the elders of the various adjacent villages, who came to 
pay fealty to the Prince and to invite him to dine with them. 
In the afternoon streams of camels, donkeys, and asses kept 
arriving laden with gifts of wheat, barley, and flour for the 
Prince and the other chiefs. It was the tribute (huwa) by 
means of which the settlers purchased protection and safety 
from the Arabs. 

The Prince sat by me until late in the night talking about 
our imminent parting. We had become true friends; he had 
often declared openly that I was dearer to him than his first- 
born son, Nawwaf. 

On Saturday, June 19, 1909, with all my companions and 
camels, I left the camp of the Prince and marched to Damascus, 
where I arrived Monday, June 21, 1909, in the afternoon. 


18 


CHAPTER XII 
AR-RUMADI TO AN-NEGEF (MESHED <ALI) 


In March, 1912, I undertook an exploring expedition with 
Prince Sixtus of Bourbon through Palmyrena to the middle 
Euphrates and southern Mesopotamia. ** We were accompanied 
by Rudolf Thomasberger, of the Military Geographical Insti- 
tute of Vienna, and by two servants, Naser al-Marlik and 
Muhammad al-Hamite from al-Zerjitejn. We rode camels. At 
ar-Rumadi we left the Euphrates, returning to it again at an- 
Negef, or MeShed ‘Ali. 


AR-RUMADI TO ‘AJN AT-TAMR 


Monday, April 22, 1912. At 11.30 A. M. we left ar-Rumédi 
and at 11.47 arrived at the bridge Kantarat al-‘Azizijje, where 
we remained drawing water until noon. In the. neighborhood 
of the bridge are gardens where various kinds of vegetables 
are raised, as well as pomegranates and palms. Adjoining the 
gardens are huts and warehouses belonging to members of 
the tribe of Dlejm. Beyond the Nahr at-Tass the low crest of 
al-Hamra’ rises to the east, and to the southwest are the hills 
of al- HarfaSe and as-Serim. At 12.05 P. M. we crossed the 
shallow channel of the valley of Cerijjan, which runs through 
an absolutely bare and sterile stony plain. To the southeast 
appeared the broad blue surface of Lake al-Habbanja, which 
receives the overflow from the canal of at-Tass. Whenever 
the water of the Euphrates rises, the water of al- -Habbanja 
rises likewise, and when the river recedes the lake reverts to 
mere swamps.*® 

At 1.40 we sighted on the west side of Lake al-Habbanja 
the shrine Kabr Sa‘ad al-‘Asi; at 2.14 we were riding through 

88 The portion of this journey which lay through Palmyrena is described in the author’s 
Palmyrena; that along the Euphrates and in southern Mesopotamia in the author’s The 
Middle Euphrates. Both of these yolumes are to be published in the series of which the 
present volume forms No. 2. 

89 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 193, writes that Habbanijje belongs to the 
political district of al-Kafa, the inhabitants — which were defeated there by a horde of the 


Kharijites in the time of Zijad ibn Abih (therefore in the latter half of the seventh century 
of our era). 
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the salty everglades of al-Hazar. To the northeast the rosy 
peaks of al-Hamra’ could be seen and east of them al-Mséhed 
with the old sanctuary of al-[Imam ‘Ali. East of the shrine, 
upon the tabular hill of ar-Ra‘jan, is the large mound formed 
by the Tell ar-Rahaja ruins, and northeast of us, upon the 
height of al-Hejtan, was the shrine of aS-Sejh Mas‘td. The low 
salient of al-Hamra’ penetrates deep into Lake al-Habbanja 
and forms the peninsula of al-Munsarbe, which in its rosy hue 
contrasts sharply with the blue expanse of water. Upon the 
shores tents were visible as dark specks. After three o’clock 
we rode again upon the stony ground of al-Mehedd. To the 
west rose the peaks of al-Kur‘, while before us unfolded the 
wide sevb of al-Ekére’, which or iginates west of the oasis of 
at-Tmejl in two br eichen at-Tmejli ab-al-Hnej and at-Tmejli 
al-Wasit. Into the first branch converges a ravine coming from 
‘Ajn ab-al-Zir; into the other the Riglet umm Dehan. The vi- 
cinity of at-Tmejl has such an abundance of water that the 
various clans of the Dlejm tribe sow grain there and raise 
vegetables, but not a single palm, it is said. The inhabitants 
live in tents and dwellings made of branches and straw. In 
Ab-al-Zir bitumen exudes from the ground. The local springs 
moisten the fields, which are tilled by the family of al-Bu Cléb. 

At 4.20 we camped in the Se%b of al-Ekére‘, here over- 
grown with all sorts of fresh grasses and woody plants. Under 
almost every bush was hidden a nest of the kata’ (sand 
grouse) —a mere dimple dug in the sand, without any feather 
lining and containing three eggs each the size of a large hazel- 
nut and of a brown tinge with dark specks. In some of the 
nests the bare young ones were already piping. The feathered 
birds were running about like chickens and were easy to catch. 
They supplied us with delicious soup. A drizzle fell during 
the night and a southerly wind came up. 

Tuesday, April 23, 1912. We set out at 5.32 A. M., riding 
in a region of low tabular heights that rose higher toward 
the west. The ground was rocky, with vegetation in the hollows 
only. This district is called Ab-al-Frtih, because the entire 
region is the domicile of the kata’ birds. Their young ones 
(frtih) were everywhere; in almost no time we gathered enough 
for dinner and supper. Many birds of prey flew about us in 
quest of the kata’. 


’ Al-Ahtal, Diwan (Salhani), p. 10, mentions a depression of al-Kata’, which, perhaps, 
is ten with that of the present day, as it also belonged to the tribe of the Tarleb. 
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At 7.35 we reached the depression of Ab-al-Frih and from 
8.10 until 8.25 were drawing water from the wells of that name. 
In the vicinity grow rimt and safallah. From 9.45 until 10.45 
we rested southeast of the spring of al-A‘wa& in the hollow 
of an-Nahla, which is bounded on the west by the hills of 
Bradan. The watering place of Bradan is situated in the valley 
of al-Radaf west of an-Nahla.”* 

At 11.40 we were in the broad lowland of ar-R6za, where 
the valley of al-Radaf terminates. The lowland is in cultivation 
and belongs to the head chief Fahad eben Drejm eben Haddal 
of the ‘Amarat tribe. His fortified farm, al-Ksejr, is at the 
southeast edge of the fields and he maintains a small house 
at the spring al-‘Eséle. The low and rugged hillocks to the 
west are called Abu Musran and al-‘Asibijje. At 1.20 P. M. we 
had to the west the spring and low hillocks of al-‘Asibijje 
and to the east isolated mounds of disintegrating limestone. 

At 2.10 we came into the basin of Cerd al-Alwani, where 
also there are tilled fields, and remained there from 2.32 until 
3.30 to give our camels a chance to graze. At 3.50 we crossed 
the valley of al-Maleh. Toward noon the south wind calmed 
down, but at 3.58 the wind rose again from the west and 
brought thick clouds of sand. The sky became overcast with 
an opaque, yellowish veil which even the sunbeams could not 
penetrate. At 4.40 we passed through the shallow valley of 
Ta‘ejleb, in the eastern part of which flows a stream of the 
same name. East of the stream spreads the swampy lowland 
of al-Bhéra and al-‘Eneb, containing the isle of al-MeSrefe. 

At 5.05 we were in the lowland of al-Hesjas, in which 
tarfa grows, and at 5.30 we had on the left the stone tower 
of al-Mantar. Similar towers could be seen to the south and 
southeast around the large palm gardens of the settlement 
of ar-Rahhalijje, which was gradually revealing itself to our 
eyes. These towers serve as a protection and stronghold for 
the husbandmen against the attacking Bedouins. To the south- 
east rose the hill Kal‘at Jenk. West of it and south of the 
tower of al-Mantar was the green grove of Ubéra, where four 

%1 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 552, states that al-Baradan is the name of a water in the 
district of as-SamAwa, between al-Genab and al-Heni toward Irak. Ibn al-Kalbi records the 
death there of Wabara ibn Romanos, the contemporary of King an-No‘man ibn al-Mundir 
(580—602 A. D.), who was on the way to Syri aand was interred at al-Baradan. — 

Jakat designates the location of al-Baradan from the city of Hama’, guiding himself 
by a tradition preserved by Sejf ibn ‘Omar. But neither Jaékat nor Abu-l-Fada’il knew the 
situation of al-Baradan correctly, whereas Ibn al-Kalbi was well aware that it is situated 


on the road from al-Kiafa to Syria. Al-Heni is identical with al-Hnej. Al-Genab is to be 
sought between Bradan and ‘Ajn at-Tamr. 
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springs bubble up and unite in a rivulet. In its water we saw 
fish, crawfish, and snakes. To the west rose the tabular crest 
of al--Azaz and to the southeast spread a forest of palms and 
tarfa. From 5.35 until 6.07 we drew the bitterish water and 
the gendarmes watered their horses. The wind had become a 
sand storm. At times the sand would envelop us so that we 
could not see each other; but presently we were sheltered by 
the palms, among which we were entering and which were 
themselves bowing low before the fury of the storm, their 
leaves whining like infants. It was after seven o’clock when we 
reached the small dwellings of the village of ar-Rahhalijje, 
and at 7.30 we encamped behind a high wall at the south- 
western end of the village. Almost simultaneously the storm 
ceased with several large drops of rain and the stars began 
to twinkle above the horizon. Our starved camels dispersed 
through the gardens so excitedly that they broke two saddles 
in prancing among the trees. 

Wednesday, April 24, 1912 (at 5.80 A. M., temperature: 
19° C). We departed at six o’clock in a southerly direction. The 
palm gardens spread east and southeast of the settlement, 
which is situated upon a low spur of the crest of al-‘Azaz. East 
and south of the village extend swamps of various names. To 
the east is the swamp Hor as-Summane, with its spring ‘“Ajn 
Serrad; south of this is the Rézat Ajjab, with the springs 
aS-Se‘ejb, al-Hwér, and Ammu-n-Nemel; still farther to the 
south is al-"Uwéne, with the springs Abu Sahr, as-Sfejha, and 
Ummu Sfejje. Near the settlement itself spouts the spring az- 
Zerka’, which contains the best water. 

The settlement of ar-Rahhalijje is inhabited by about fifty 
families living in the fortified enclosures: Kasr al-Bééat, Kasr 
al-‘Uwéene, and Kasr al-Bu Sliman, which is the largest. The 
people till fields in ar-R6za which are the property of the 
family of Eben Haddal of the ‘Amarat tribe. The chief at this 
time was Zijad eben Muhammad 4l Bandar. At ar-Rahh§alijje 
the Turkish Government had established a gendarme station 
and had appointed a mudir (governor of a small district). 

At 6.20 we crossed the valley of Abu Sidr, where we found 
a growth of sidr and tarfa. At 6.40 we rode through the wide 
valley of al-Ergawi, upon the left side of which looms a white 
dome that had been built about 1880 by the chief of ar- 
Rahhalijje for his wife M6za’. Al-Ergawi disappears in the 
meadows Rozat Ajjib. At 6.47, at the shallow spring Ammu 
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Swejse, we turned to the southwest. To the southeast we 
perceived upon a high cone a tower called Kasr Bardawil, and 
next to it, at ‘Ajn al-Etle and ‘Ajn ‘Alijje, a clump of large 
trees. Ahead of us was visible the white sanctuary of a&-Sej h 
Ahmed eben Hasem, with the residence of a dervish adjoining 
it. The sanctuary was built by Sadek Celebi of Kerbela, who 
maintains the dervish. Everywhere lay the remains of walls, 
from which the husbandmen from ar-Rahhalijje select material 
for their dwellings. 

At 7.40 we entered the ruins of ‘Ajn at-Tamr®? and from 
eight until 8.47 remained in concealment behind the walls of 
the devastated fort, since our guide feared a possible attack 


82 Gudejma al-Waddah ruled the territory between al-Hira, al-Anbar, Bakka, Hit, 
“Ajn at-Tamr, and the edge of the desert as far as al-Rumejr and al-Kutkutane (Jakit, op. 
cit., Vol. 2, pp. 378 ff.). 

About the year 600 A.D. the Persian governor of the region from ‘Ajn at-Tamr as 
far as al-Hira, a district embracing thirty settlements, was Ijas ibn Kabisa of the tribe of 
Tajj (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Balak, 1285 A.H.], Vol. 20, p. 134). 

At the beginning of 634 many Moslems fell at ‘Ajn at-Tamr and were buried, men 
who had been under the command of Haled ibn al-Walid. According to some reports, the 
defenders of the fort of “Ajn at-Tamr contracted a peace with HAaled (al-BelAdori, Futih 
[De Goeje], p. 248). According to others they fought the Moslems bravely, but, upon the 
realization of the futility of resistance, sued for peace, which was refused them, and Haled 
took possession of the fort by force, capturing an assemblage of youths that he found in 
a certain sanctuary. It has been alleged, however, that these youths were captured in another 
settlement (ibid., p. 246f.). Al-“Abderi says that Haled captured youths, who were learning to 
write, in the settlement of an-Nukejra not far from ‘Ajn at-Tamr (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
pp. 807f.). — 

An-Nukejra probably was a cloister near ‘Ajn at-Tamr. Bearing in mind the 
conservatism of the Orient, we may identify this Christian cloister with the present Shiite 
cloister of as-Sejh Ahmad eben HaSem, about four kilometers northeast of “Ajn at-Tamr. 

At the end of the year 633 and at the beginning of 634 A.D. the Moslems were making 
hostile incursions into the vicinity of the cities of Kaskar, Gustr, Mitkab, ‘Ajn at-Tamr, 
and the districts of al-Falalig and al-“Al (at-Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 2203). 
The district of al-“Al was situated on the left bank of the Euphrates (ibid., p. 2077; Jakdat, 
op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 592). 

In the year 659—660 A.D. the master of the settlement of ‘Ajn at-Tamr was the 
Caliph ‘Ali, who had his garrison there. The garrison was attacked by the army despatched 
by Moawiyah, against which it defended itself outside of the settlement (at-Tabari, op. cit., 
p. 3444). 

In the year 687—688 A.D. a battle was fought at ‘Ajn at-Tamr between the adherents 
of the Caliph ‘Abdalmalek and those of Ibn az-Zubejr (ibid., Ser. 2, p. 773). 

At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 2, p. 922, mentions the settlement of Negran in the year 
695—696 A.D. in the vicinity of ‘Ajn at-Tamr, which was also called Negran al-Kufa. 

In the year 701—702 A.D. al-Haggaz, vicegerent of the Caliph “Abdalmalek, hastened 
from al-Basra through the desert. He had arrived somewhere between al-‘Odejb and al-Kade- 
sijje (where he intended to enecamp), when the rebels from Irak harassed him. As he was 
retreating before them, he reached Wadi as-Siba‘; whereupon he turned to the left and 
encamped in Dejr Kurra, while his opponents took their quarters in Dejr al-Gemagem. 
Al-Ha&az longed to reach the settlement of Hit at the earliest possible moment, that he 
might be closer to Syria and Mesopotamia, whence he expected reinforcements. Dejr Kurra 
was situated in the vicinity of al-Falalig and ‘Ajn at-Tamr, and al-Haggag encircled his 
camp there with trenches (ibid., Ser. 2, p. 1072). 

In the year 718—719 A.D. the Caliph ‘Omar issued an order that his deposed vice- 
gerent of Irak, Jazid ibn al-Muhalleb, be confined at ‘Ajn at-Tamr (ibid., p. 1352). 

In the year 744—745 or 746—747 A.D. Ibn Hubejra, the commander of the Caliph 
MerwaAn II., marched from the canal of Sa‘id and encamped by the farm of Razza (‘Azza) 
at ‘Ajn at-Tamr, where he defeated the rebels and advanced to al-Kufa (ibid., pp. 1914, 
1945). — The Nahr Sa‘id turned away from the right bank of the Euphrates about thirteen 
kilometers northwest of Karkisija’. Ad-Dahhak, an adherent of the sect of Kharijites in Irak, 
had rebelled against the Caliph Merwan, and Ibn Hubejra was to subjugate him. 

In the year 748 A.D. the poet Abu-l-‘Atahija is alleged to have been born in ‘Ajn 
at-Tamr (Abu-l-Farag, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 127). 

Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 8, and Kodama, Hardg (De Goeje), p. 236, were 
acquainted with the administrative district of “Ajn at-Tamr. 
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from raiders. The fort is eighty paces long by sixty wide, 
with a gate in the center of its eastern wall (Fig. 95). Along 
its eastern and northern sides are scattered heaps of adobe 
and small stones, and about a kilometer west seven springs 
called the RAs al-‘Ajn gush out in the valley of aS-Srejs. Our 
guide explained that the city of ‘Ajn at-Tamr was built by 
Bardwil eben Résed, one of whose sons had outraged his own 
sister. She fled south in grief and bathed herself in the spring 
of al-MSejziz, the water of which has been red ever since. 

To the west protruded the yellowish mesas of al- Cahaf, 
beyond them the Kart umm Kataf, and south of the latter 
the Karat Mas‘id, Twér al-Hammam, and as-Safaha. To the 


In the year 899 A.D. the Caliph Mu‘taded had despatched an army from the city of 
ar-Rakka against the tribe of Beni Sejban. The army marched toward the settlement of Hit. 
As soon as the Bedouins learned of its approach, they forsook the cultivated fields around 
the city of al-Anbar, fled to ‘Ajn at-Tamr and al-Kifa, and hence into the desert, some 
going to the Pilgrim Road leading to Mecca, others to Syria (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 3, 
pp. 2189f.). 

In the year 927 A.D. the Carmathians came to ‘Ajn at-Tamr, wishing to cross the 
Euphrates near al-Anbar, but the residents of that city had untied the boats which formed 
a bridge across the river. The Carmathians encamped on the right bank, captured the boats 
at al-Hadita, and upon them crossed the Euphrates at al-Anbar (Ibn al-Atir, Kdémil [Torn- 
berg], Vol. 8, p. 125). 

In the year 928 A.D. in ‘Ajn at-Tamr and the vicinity there were very many 
Carmathians, whose leader ‘Isa ibn Misa attacked al-Ktfa (ibid., Vol. 8, p. 136). 

Ibn Serapion, ‘Ag@ib (Le Strange), p. 13, mentions a brook that flowed through the 
district of ‘Ajn at-Tamr, thence through the desert, and thence into the Euphrates below 
the town of Hit. — Perhaps this refers to a swampy depression through which a brook 
flows only after protracted rains and which runs into the Euphrates only after it has first 
flooded the entire lowland of al-Habbanja, the superfluous water then flowing over into the 
Euphrates at the present settlement of ar-Rumadi. This occurs only when the river is not 
swollen. 

In the year 974—975 A.D. ‘Ajn at-Tamr was inhabited by the members of the tribe 
of Asad, whose incursions into the vicinity of Bagdad prevented the import of grain. In 
978—979 an army was sent against them from Bagdad; whereupon the leader fled, leaving 
his property and his family behind, and the army occupied and pillaged the settlement in 
retaliation for the spoliation its residents had perpetrated at MeShed al-Husejn, or Kerbela 
(Ibn al-Atir, op. cit., Vol. 8, pp. 476, 522). 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), pp. 114, 117, was familiar with the fortress of “Ajn 
at-Tamr, the inhabitants of which were very greedy. It belonged, together with al-Kadesijje, 
an-Nil, Stra, al-Gami‘an, and Hamman ibn ‘Omar, to the political district of al-Kafa. — 
The northern boundary of this district was therefore the Euphrates and the Nahr Siira. 

At the end of the year 1055 through the efforts of Mahmid of the tribe of al-Hafage, 
the Fatimide al-Mustanser was nominated caliph in the settlements of al-Kifa, al-Hilla, “Ajn 
at-Tamr, Sefata, and Stra (Quatremére, Mémoires, Vol. 2, p. 323; Ibn al-Atir, op. cit., 
Vol. 9, p. 428). 

According to Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 8, p..759, “Ajn at-Tamr is an old provincial city 
situated on the edge of the desert not far from al-Anbar, west of al-Kafa. Many varieties 
of dates were exported from there, as well as from the neighboring settlement of Sefata, 
which was famous for its palm orchards. — Setata, or the Sefata of Jakit’s time, is about 
twelve kilometers distant from ‘Ajn at-Tamr. In the past the lowland at ‘Ajn at-Tamr was ~ 
planted with palm trees stretching almost thirty kilometers from north to south in a strip 
fifteen kilometers wide. Thousands and thousands of these palms are still growing. Those 
that are not under cultivation bear fruit that is small, yellow, and hard, but the cultivated 
trees still yield excellent fruit. In October and November, when the palms are being stripped 
of their dates, the Bedouins and the raisers of goats and sheep from Palmyrena and the 
eastern half of northern Arabia flock to Setata for the fruit. At that time a load of about 
150 kilograms sells for the equivalent of from two to four dollars. 

Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 2, p. 294, records that the provincial city of 
‘Ajn at-Tamr, which commonly is called al-‘Ajn, is situated west of the Euphrates on the 
fringe of the desert amid various settlements, one of which is called Sefata. The local palms 
are not generally cultivated, henee the fruit which is exported is small and hard, though 


sweet. — Of the settlements in the vicinity of ‘Ajn at-Tamr, ar-Rahhalijje and Setata are 
still inhabited; of the others there are almost no traces. 
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northeast was visible the long, yellowish island of al-MeSrefe, 
and to the southeast glimmered the white, rugged, tabular hills 
of al-Bub, near which salt is obtained. 


‘AJN AT-TAMR TO AT-TUKTUKANE 


South and southeast of al-Bub appeared the green of the 
gardens of the settlement of Setata, toward which we started 
from ‘Ajn at-Tamr ina southeasterly direction. We crossed the 
wide, salty valley of aS-SrejS and rode on through the ruins of 
Kasrtnijje, where we noted many long walls. On the left we 
had the ragged rocks of Cahaf Ahmed eben HaSem. After 9.12 
we were passing through demolished gardens. Our guide said 
that these gardens had belonged to the inhabitants of Kasrt- 
nijje, who, having removed to ar-Rahhalijje, had transplanted 
the younger palms and cut down and burned the old ones. 
At 9.40 we noted to the south, quite near at hand, the spring 
of Umm al-Hasis, with messé‘, rimt, ‘ardd, thama, ‘erz, and 
tarfa growing all about it. At 9.50 we ascended a rocky ridge 
extending from the northeast toward the southwest. At 10.20 
we were riding among the hills of Zhejrat al-“Ezéd, near which 
spouts the spring ‘“Ajn Saddah, and at 10.40 we approached the 
rugged hills of al-Bub, in which is the spring of Ammu-n-Ne- 
mel, with the moderate slopes of as-Saddahijjat rising on the 
right. At 11.04 we rode by the spring ‘Ajn abu-Sahr. A cool 
west wind had arisen. Far to the south-southwest were glim- 
mering two jagged irregular cones of the range of al-“Erg. At 
12.08 we perceived amid the fields the gushing spring of al- 
Brake and presently entered the palm orchard of the oasis of 
Setata. As the soil itself is marshy, there is no necessity for 
irrigation here. 

The settlement of Setata contains several dilapidated old 
structures. The present residents number about six hundred 
families and dwell in strongholds: Kasr al-“Ajn; Tamer, be- 
longing to Al Rumejjed; al-Bu Hawa; al-MAaleh; al-Hasawijjin ; 
al-Bu Trejmis; al-Bu Garba‘; al-Bu Tadjan; as-Semnijje; Da- 
rawse; al-Isali; al-Bu Hassan; al-Hwédi; Ummu-r-Rmejle; al- 
Bu Hardan; and al-Gentin. Each of the buildings has a chief 
of its own, Mehsen 4l ‘Abbas of the Kasr al-‘Ajn being the 
most powerful by reason of the greater number of inhabitants 
in his precinct. The Government had appointed Fejsal al-EHasawi 
as mayor of Setaéta. The HasAwijjin hail from al-Hasa, the 
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native land of the Carmathians, and possibly are the descend- 
ants of Carmathian garrisons. The climate of Setata is very 
unhealthy. It is fatal to foreigners, who die there of recurrent 
malaria; and even the mudir and the gendarmes cannot endure 
it a year.”* 

In the vicinity of ar-Rahhalijje and Setata are over ten 
thousand palms and there is enough space for one hundred 
thousand more. The best dates are borne by the al-azraki and 
al-hastawi varieties. One wazne, or seventy-two oke (87 kilo- 
grams), of these costs from three to five megidijjat ($ 2.70 
to $ 4.50), whereas one wazne of the az-zahdi variety sells for 
two to two and a half megidijjat ($1.80 to $ 2.25) and even 
as low as one megidijje (90 cents) when the crop is large. 


93 The name of Setata is first mentioned in 1055 A.D., when the Fatimide al-Mustanser 
was proclaimed Caliph there (Ibn al-Atir, op. cit., Vol. 9, p. 428; Quatremére, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 323). The fact that it is not mentioned early is noteworthy, especially since we have many 
records of its vicinity and since the place which Setata occupies certainly_ must have been 
populated long before. Therefore I think that the present settlement of Setaéta had a dif- 
ferent name and I associate with it Kasr beni Mukatel, of which there is no mention in 
the literature of the period since the ninth century. 

In the year 636 A.D. an-No‘man ibn Kabisa, son of the mayor of the city of al-Hira 
and a member of the Tajj tribe, commanded the Persian garrison in Kasr beni Mukatel 
(at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2350). 

Early in October, 680 A.D., al-Husejn marched to the Persian fort Kasr beni Mukatel, 
presided over at the time by “Obejdallah ibn al-Hurr al- Gu‘fi. Finding a profusion of water 
there, al-Husejn commanded his retinue to supply themselves with it, whereupon he marched 
to al-Raderijje at Kerbela (ibid., Ser. 2, pp. 305f.). — No fort could have been situated at 
al-Ahejzer, where there were no fields nor gardens. The record specifies clearly that there 
was a profusion of water in Kasr beni Mukatel. There was plenty of it also in Setata. But 
the same was not true inal- Ahejzer, where the underground rain water evaporates whenever 
a protracted rain fails for two consecutive years in the valley of Tbel. From Setata to al- 
Razerijje, as the northwestern gardens of Kerbela are still called, is a distance of fifty kilo- 
meters; hence a day’s march. 

In September, 739 A.D., the deposed governor Haled al-Kasri retired from the city 
of al-Kafa into the fort of his brother Ism4‘il at Dairan, beyond the boat bridge at al-Kifa. 
Haled’s son Jazid hastened through the territory of the Tajj tribe to Damascus, and Haled 
with several of his friends intended to take the same route. They were to supply themselves 
with all their necessities at Kasr beni Mukatel, but the new governor had learned of their 
intention and had dispatched to Kasr beni Mukatel a cavaleade which had seized all the 
supplies. When HAaled and his friends arrived there and found that everything had been 
requisitioned, they took the route past Hit to ar-Resafa (ibid., Ser. 2, p. 1813). — Kasr beni 
Mukatel, like Setata today, was the starting point of the road through Daimat ‘al-Gandal 
to Syria. 

In the year 786 A.D., shortly before he ascended the throne, Harun ar-Rashid sojourned 
for forty days at Kasr Mukatel, hunting in the vicinity (ibid., Ser. 3, p. 575). 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 121, did not know the exact location of Kasr beni Mukatel, 
as he fixes it somewhere between ‘Ajn at-Tamr and Syria. As-Sakini (ibid. ) sought it near 
al-Kutkutane, Sulam, and al-Kurejjat. ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdallah, it is asserted, demolished 
this stronghold, but later re-erected and appropr iated it. — Al-Kutkutane is the at-Tuktukane 
of today; Sulam is the water that nowadays is called al-Aslam, or ‘as-Slam; and al- Kurejjat is 
a different name for the settlements situated within the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal. This shows ~ 
that neither as-Sakani nor Jaékit knew the exact situation of Kasr beni Mukatel and that 
in their time this settlement was either in ruins or had a different name. The latter is 
probably nearer the truth; for, when it was rebuilt and appropriated in the early part of 
the ninth century by ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdallah, it was probably renamed by him. 

Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 824, places Kasr beni Mukatel in the lower part of the valley 
of Tbel, which conforms to the location of Setata. 

Abu-l-Fada’il, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 423, states that Kasr beni Mukatel was situated 
between ‘Ajn at-Tamr and Syria, close to al-Kutkuténe. — Syria is northwest of ‘Ajn at- 
Tamr, al-Kutkutane southeast of ‘Ajn at-Tamr; hence it is apparent that Abu-l- Fada’il did 
not know the location of Kasr beni MukAatel, connecting the name with the starting points 

of the roads which lead through the desert to Syria. 


Near Kasr beni Mukatel is to be sought the location of Zawra ibn Abi Awfa, which 
is frequently mentioned in connection with it. 
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From 12.32 to 2.40 we rested at the ‘Ajn al-Gbejl at the 
northwestern end of the gardens (temperature at 12.50: 28.5°C). 
The pool of stagnant water there was animated by various 
aquatic creatures. A very interesting study of the aquatic 
fauna of the vicinity of Setata could be made. The local ponds 
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Fic. 95—Ground plan of ruins of “Ajn at-Tamr. 


and rivulets were formerly connected with the Euphrates, but 
today they are over seventy kilometers away. 

Exchanging the gendarmes and procuring the necessary 
barley, we set out with a new guide toward the south. At 
three o’clock we crossed the se%b of Fwad, which comes from 
the ruins al-Harab, and wended our way afoot through the 
salt marshes as-Sabha. At 3.48 we had on the right, at the 
salient of al-‘Erg,’’ the spring of az-Zlejf. 

To the east we perceived two tabular hills, Abze and 
Bnejjetha. At 4.10 we abandoned the marshy ground and 

% Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 653, mentions the water of al-“Urejg belonging 
to the Kalb tribe and alludes to a verse in which the poet Garir speaks of the camping 
ground of al-“Urejz. — In the vicinity of our ‘Erg the Kalb tribe used to camp during the 


eighth century. The water, which the poet al-Garir does not mention, is to be sought in the 
spring of az-Zlejf. 
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entered upon a stony hillside where the ‘Ajn ummu Sfejje 
gushes out. The marshes as-Sabha extend quite far to the south- 
east, forming a basin, al-MSarrah, the end of which we reached 
at 4.50. Beyond that we traveled southeast in a plain covered 
with coarse gravel. The eastern part of this rocky level, which 
is about forty meters above the Sabha, is penetrated by the 
valley of al-Obejjez, which, turning toward the northeast, 
terminates in the salt marsh of al-“Eneb northeast of Setata. 
At 5.47 we sighted to the southwest the pretentious castle of 
al-Ahejzer and at 6.50 encamped on the right bank of the 
Wadi al-Obejjez. 

Upon the low bank have been dug several wide wells (‘akila) 
two meters deep, in which fresh rain water gathers. The govern- 
ment officials residing in Setata do not drink the local water 
but send for their supply to the wells of al-Obejjez, as there 
is no wholesome water in the vicinity of ar-Rahhalijje and 
Setata. A foreigner who drinks the local water will die within a 
year, it is alleged. But the supply of water in the al-Obejjez 
wells is not constant. It gathers very slowly in the autumn, and 
the lack of sufficient rain for as short a period as one or two 
years causes it to vanish altogether. It is not spring water but 
rain water, which is conserved upon the rocky beds beneath 
the layer of clay. We ascertained the latitude (temperature at 
T: 23.2? C). 

Thursday, April 25, 1912. We set out at 5.30 A.M. and 
from 5.48 until 6.07 remained in the castle of al-Ahejzer. I did 
not see in the vicinity the ruins of any large settlement or 
even the remains of gardens or vineyards.” 


* T hold that al-Ahejzer is identical with the Dar al-Hegra of the Carmathians. At- 
Tabari, T'a’rih (De Goeje), Ser. 3, p. 2124, records that Hamdan al-Karmat, the founder of 
the Carmathian sect, lived in the district of an-Nahrejn, which, according to Ibn Hordadbeh 
(Masdlik [De Goeje], p. 8) and Kodama (Hardg [De Goeje], p. 236) belonged, together with 
“Ajn at-Tamr, to the district of Bihkubad al-A‘la. 

According to Ahu Muhsin (as recorded by an-Nuwajri, Nihdja [De Sacy], Vol.1, pp. 192 f.), 
the Carmathians built a central stronghold and refuge in which to gather and conceal 
themselves. They selected for the purpose the district called Bihkubad (not Méhimabad, as 
read by De Sacy) situated within the fertile confines of al-Kafa and pertaining to the district 
that adjoined the Euphrates and formed that portion of the Sultan’s estates which was called _ 
Kazemijjat. They conveyed thither large stones and soon constructed a strong wall, within which 
they erected a roomy building in which many men and women from various districts could 
take refuge. This structure they called Dar al-Hegra, ‘‘shouse of emigration.’”’ After the year 
890—891 A.D., in which these events took place the whole world feared them, but, having 
become more powerful than ever, they had no fears. 

Al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 381, states that after the year 922 A.D. the districts 
between Mecca in the west, al-Basra in the east, and ar-Rakka in the north were ruled by 
Abu Taher Sliman ibn al-Hasan ibn Behram al-Gann4bi, the lord of al- Ahsa (al- Bahrejn). 
He intrusted the government of the vicinity of al-Kiifa to a chief hailing from al-Je nama. 
This chief was Isma‘il ibn Jaisef ibn Muhammad ibn Jasef, commonly called al-Uhajder. 
iz ep Haldin, ‘Ibar (Balak, 1284 A.H.), Vol. 4, p. 98, writes about the family of al- 

hajder 

Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka (1888), Vol. 1, p. 37, records that the Beni Uhajder, descendants 
of Hasan, migrated into the territory of al-Jemama, where they became chiefs. 
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We turned in a south-southeasterly direction toward the 
stronghold of al-Hzéra, traversing a rocky plain and crossing 
the Se‘ibdn of al-MSejziz and ar-Rakkasi. Beyond ar-Rakkasi 
several head of sheep and cows were at pasture. As soon as 
the herdsman perceived us, he called an alarm and fled with 
his herd to al-Hzéra, from which five men came running out 
and hid behind the tarfa bushes. Dismounting, we called to 
them and then sent to them our guide from the oasis of Setata. 
In a little while Zaher, chief of the al-Morara clan, who owns 
al-Hzéra, came out and welcomed us. We stayed from 7.35 until 
8.25. Zaher escorted us upon his mare. In al-Hzéra a spring 
of bitter water spouts forth, moistening a small field that 
was sown with barley. Zaher said that sometimes he found 
in his spring chunks of bitumen (Zr), with which he had 
scoured the roof of his house. He owned a stick (makwar) 


Ibn al-Atir, Kamil (Tornberg), Vol. 8, p. 136, mentions that in the year 928—929 A.D., 
there congregated in the fertile region of WaAset over ten thousand Carmathians with their 
chief Harit ibn Mas‘id, while many more of them were in ‘Ajn at-Tamr and the vicinity 
under the chief ‘Isa ibn Misa. They exhorted the inhabitants of the surrounding districts to 
believe in al-Mahdi. ‘Isa settled in the neighborhood (bidéher) of al-Kafa and collected land 
taxes, at the same time repelling the government collectors. Harit ibn Mas‘id went to the 
eanal of al-Muwaffeki, where he erected a stronghold which he ealled Dar al-Hegra (see 
also: Ibn Haldin, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 378). — 

According to this report also, the Carmathians had their center between al-Kifa and 
“Ajn at-Tamr. The fact that Ibn al-Atir mentions only the building of Dar al-Hegra for 
Harit’s horde gives rise to the supposition that the horde of ‘Isa already had a “house of 
emigration” (ddr al-hegra) in which he was residing. The Arabic biddher. or outskirts of 
a city, sometimes include territory extending to a great distance. 

The old negro Hmar advised me to say Kasr eben Ahejzer or Kasr Al Ahejzer instead 
of Kasr al-Ahejzer, because the castle had formerly belonged to Eben Ahejzer, just as it now 
belongs to Eben Haddal. The idea was prevalent among the Rwala that Al Ahejzer denoted 
the former owner. After Al Ahejzer the castle became the property of the chief of the Hafage 
tribe; hence the Rwala continue to call it Kasr al-Hafagi. Several Arabic historians establish 
the fact of the government of the Hafage tribe in the vicinity of al-Kuafa (Ibn Haldin, op. 
cit., Vol. 4, pp. 257—259; Ibn Hawkal, Masdlik [De Goeje], pp. 160f., note o). 

Massignon, Mission en Mésopotamie (1907—1908), p. 6, writes: ‘‘The first and doubtless 
the only European that had beheld al-Ohajder — without mentioning its name — before our 
advent there in the year 1908, is a certain Englishman of whom Niebuhr merely says that 
he was traveling from Aleppo to Basra.” Nevertheless, we have several older descriptions 
of this castle by Europeans who visited it in the seventeenth century. 

Thus, for instance, writes Pietro della Valle (Viaggi [Venice, 1664], Vol. 4, p. 599): 
“On June 29, 1625, we started our march in the early morning and two or three hours before 
noon stopped at a certain water not far from the ruins of a large old structure built of 
bricks. The structure forms a quadrangle and on each side has thirteen pillars or round 
towers and many other spacious arched rooms, while inside there is a number of courts and 
chambers with openings in the roof and also a rather small courtyard — if, indeed, it was 
a courtyard and was not spanned by a roof. The Arabs call this structure Cafr Chaider 
(Kasr Hajdar). I could not ascertain whether it used to be a castle, a church or a fort, but 
it would seem more likely to have been a castle rather than anything else. When the day’s 
march was half over, we had on the right Mesched Hussein (MeShed Husejn).”’ 

On April 21, 1801, the eastle of al-Ahejzer was visited again by a prince of al-Jemama, 
whence Eben Ahejzer had come. This was Sa‘td eben ‘Abdal‘aziz, who, with his Wahhabites, 
on the preceding day had attacked MeShed Husejn or Kerbela and pillaged the sanctuary of al- 
Husejn, and who counted and divided the booty at the castle of al-Ahejzer (Rousseau, Pachalik 
de Bagdad [1809], p. 156; Mengin, Hgypte sous Mohammed Aly [1823], Vol. 2, p. 524; Musil, 
Zeitgeschichte [1918], p. 50). 

Massignon, op. cit., p. 1, writes that the vicinity of al-Ohajder was formerly irrigated 
from the canal of Pallakopas, built by the Greeks from the city of Hit on the Euphrates to 
the city of Obolla on the Persian Gulf. — According to Greek authors, however, the canal 
of Pallacotas diverged from the Euphrates southeast of Babylon and hence over 250 kilometers 
from Hit. In the vicinity of the castle of al-Ahejzer there is no trace of a canal emerging 
from the Euphrates. 
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about seventy centimeters long, the head of which he himself 
had kneaded from the pitch. Al-Hzéra is situated on the left 
bank of a valley of the same name. 

At 9.30 we arrived at the bitter spring “‘Ajn Ruane. On the 
right were visible the hills of al-"Owejn and Zubej‘e, while on 
the left, to the east-northeast upon the precipitous slopes of 
the Tar as-Sejhed, could be seen a green meadow with the 
well of as-Sbé‘i. From there a road leads toward the east over 
the Hirbet al-Mtazde to Han ‘AtSan. From 11.10 until 12.30 we 
rested. At 1.07 we passed through the Se%b of at-Trejfawi and 
ascended the Tar al-Aslam, as the southwestern projection of 
the Tar as-Sejhed is called. On the right upon the slope could 
be seen at 2.40 the well ‘Aklat al-Aslam.”® 

At 3.14 al-Ahejzer could again be seen behind us. We 
stopped southwest of the Kar‘a Mukardes and until 3.50 were 
busy sketching a map of the environs. 


At-Trejfawi comes from the tabular mountains Ktr al-Hwejmer and 
their eastern spurs HaSmet al-‘Ejade and al-Rarra, trends north-north- 
east, and, northeast of the “‘Ajn Riine at the base of the slope of as-Sejhed, 
forms the marsh Gufr al-Maleh. Here terminate the Se‘ibdn of al-Hzéra, 
ar-Rakkasi, and al-MSejziz. Beyond al-MSejziz the Gufr al-Maleh narrows 
into the channel of al-Bizzeh, which, west of the tabular hills of al-Kattar, 
merges with al-Obejjez and sends a branch east into the Fejzat umm 
Slimane. The slope of as-Sejhed extends from the Fejzat umm Slimane 
southward to the “Aklat al-Aslam; in the east the Tar as-Sejhed gradu- 
ally merges into the bare plain about al-Ktfa. In its southern part the 
Tar as-Sejhed is also known as al-Lisan. %” 


Zaher told us that in January, 1911, much snow had fallen 
on the Tar as-Sejhed and to the west of it, the snow lying 
twenty centimeters deep and remaining for seven days and 
seven nights (arba‘at‘as waket) causing many head of sheep 
to perish but stimulating a prodigious growth of grass. 

At 4.20 we sighted some horsemen toward the south, upon 
the crest of al-Lisan. Not having encountered any camp or 
herds, we surmised that this was a band of raiders, the 
members of some half-felldhin tribe which in summer and 


: %° Nasr al-Iskandari (1164—1165 A.D.) (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 8, p. 113) says that Sulam 
is a locality near Kasr beni Muk&atel between ‘Ajn at-Tamr and Syria. According to others 
cited by Jakat, as-Sulam is a station west of Kasr beni Mukatel upon the route to the desert 
of as-Samawa. — The first statement is very indefinite, for from ‘Ajn at-Tamr to Syria 
three roads led in different directions: toward the northwest by way of ‘Ord (at-Tajjibe), 
toward the west by way of Kurakir, and toward the southwest through Dimat al-Gandal. 
Our well of al-Aslam, or as-Slam, is situated at the branch of the last-named road. The 
second statement also points to this road, as al-Aslam is situated about fifty kilometers south 
of the settlement of Setata, in which I seek the former Kasr beni Mukatel. 


a laltis stated by Ibn an-Nagéar (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 633) that the desolate side of al- 
Kifa is called al-Lisan, while the side that is moistened by the Euphrates is called al-Multat. 
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autumn inhabit the banks of the Euphrates and in winter 
and spring migrate into the adjacent desert. All the tribes 
of the “Aneze were camping in the north, and the Zefir, whose 
pastures lay far to the south, would not have dared a distant 
raid upon horses. The half-felldhin of the Euphrates are notori- 
ous for their cruelty, and our gendarmes feared them as their 
principal enemies. 

Accordingly, we turned at once into a neighboring hollow, 
unloaded the stores, tied the camels, took all the cartridges 
and water bags, and crawled to the summit of a small hill 
where we lay down and observed the raiders. They had sighted 
us also and rode toward us at a gallop. There were thirty- 
five of them. When they had approached to a distance of 
three kilometers we each fired three shots. They stopped — 
evidently not expecting that our arms could carry so far —, 
swerved around, and disappeared in a hollow. About twenty 
minutes later they reappeared and charged us at a gallop. 
We fired five shots each: we could see horses and riders fall. 
They hastily took these riders up on the unharmed horses 
and disappeared still farther toward the west but soon emerged 
and dashed through the plain toward the sun, evidently intend- 
ing to attack us directly from the west, hoping the glare 
of the setting sun would partly blind us. We fired between 
them and the sun several times, lest they reach their vantage 
point. They retreated and, stopping somewhat farther off, 
began to confer. After a while a solitary rider from their 
midst approached us waving his white sleeve. We sent our 
guide Zaher to meet him and began running to and fro to 
create the impression that we were a large body of men. 

On his return Zaher told us that the enemies were of 
the Haza‘el half-fellahin, who had set out to attack the herds 
of the ‘Am4arat tribe camping west of the oasis of Setata. 
Their casualties were five horses and three riders wounded. 
When their leader was told by Zaher that we belonged to 
the Government and that we still had two loads of ammunition, 
he swore not to repeat his attack. He knew that he could 
defeat us, yet he reasoned that the booty would not balance 
the casualties which he might suffer; besides, he feared the 
Government, the half-fellahin being more subordinated to it 
than the Bedouins were. We watched the riders until it was 
pitch dark. They continued to ride toward the north. 

As soon as darkness had fallen we mounted the camels 
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and cantered toward the southeast. At first we rode in a plain, 
but at 7.16 we entered the rugged rocks of al--Arajes, among 
which our camels could walk but very slowly. While we were 
in the plain, we had fears of the enemy’s overtaking us, but 
in the rocks we were sheltered. At 8.20 we crossed the wide 
channel of al-Herr, which is enclosed between high banks of 
clay, and at 9.09 encamped at the fortified farm of al-‘Atijje, 
situated at the spring ‘Ajn al-Hejjazijje. Such a fortified 
farm, called kasr, resembles a quadrangular fortress, enclosed 
by high walls that are strengthened at every corner by a tower. 
The gate ordinarily is either in the corner by the tower or 
else it is fortified by a smaller tower of its own. It opens 
into a large yard flanked with small, flat-roofed dwellings. 
When an enemy attacks, the husbandmen drive their herds 
into the yard, close the gate, get upon the roofs, and shoot 
through small loopholes provided for that purpose in the higher 
fortification wall. We should have liked to ascertain the lati- 
tude, but the sky was overcast by clouds, the presence of 
which compelled us to abandon our attempt after two futile 
endeavors. 

Friday, April 26, 1912 (temperature at 5: 15°C). We left 
at 5.30 A.M. On the southwestern side of the stronghold were 
fields bearing very good wheat but barley of a poorer quality. 
Alongside the fields runs a small brooklet; another larger 
creek, al-Hejjazijje, rises to the southeast. The stronghold be- 
longed to al-‘Atijje, who hailed from at-Tuktukane. From here 
we headed first southeastward toward the settlement of at- 
Tuktukane. At 5.50 we crossed the valley of aS-Sa‘ajjeb, in the 
southwestern part of which rises a spring of the same name. 
To the southwest loomed up the mesa of az-Zakla, in which 
the valley of Ketéket, which passes by at-Tuktukane, has 
its origin. To the north the rays of the rising sun were re- 
flected from the sharp edges of the crumbling rocks of al- 
“Arajes, whence the ravine Tel‘et al-Hesjan leads to al-Herr. — 
This ravine contains rain wells. ; 

At 6.10 far to the east flashed the golden, gleaming dome 
of the sanctuary in the city of an-Negef, or al-MaShad, while 
just before us in the depression of Ketéket lay the settle- 
ment of at-Tuktukane (or at-Tuktukaéna). A palm orchard 
extending from the southwest to the northeast hid the dwell- 
ings from view, but about in the middle, amid a pile of ruins, 
we could see a quadrangular fortress with walls narrower 
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at the top than at the bottom. As soon as the inhabitants 
perceived us, they began to beat on boards and run in alarm 
toward the fortress. Since we were barely two kilometers 
distant we could see the entire oasis as it lay beneath us. 
Although we scanned with our binoculars the settlement as 
well as the whole neighborhood, we discovered no old houses 
nor larger ruins. °* 


AT-TUKTUKANE TO AN-NEGEF 


Not wishing to waste time in negotiations with the 
alarmed residents of at-Tuktukane we turned at 6.35 toward 
the east, where the golden dome in an-Negef could be seen 
on a high ridge, pointing the way as if it were a lighthouse. 
We were hastening to get out of the desert, so as to escape 
nocturnal attack by the incensed fighting men of the Haza‘el. 
At 7.22 we were riding upon soft ground covered with a salty 
crust. On the left was the “Ajn as-Sejjah; farther to the north 
were clearly visible the white banks of the channel of al-Herr; 
on the right stood low knolls of salt. 

From 8.15 until nine o’clock we rested between hills of 
sand in the shade of a raza bush. At 9.20 at about two and 
a half kilometers to our left was the Kasr ar-Ruhban, a 
rectangular structure with solid walls that were somewhat 
demolished. Inside could be seen heaps of old building material 
and a full rivulet running through an aqueduct into a capacious 
walled cistern. East of the kasr spread the saline swamps 
of al-Maleh, from which the residents of Irak get salt. The 
valley of al-Herr widens and disappears. At 9.50 we rode 
past the salty spring ‘Ajn al-Msajjer. To the north, near the 
slope above al-Maleh, are situated the rocks of as-Stéh; and 


% The present at-Tuktukane is the ancient al-Kutkutane. Gudejma al-Waddah, also 
called Gudejma al- Abra, was the first man to create a kingdom on the borders of Irak. He 
was joined by the Arabs, with whom he made raids. He camped among the settlements of 
al-Hira, al-Anbar, Bakka, Hit, and ‘Ajn at-Tamr, and also along the edge of the desert as 
far as al-Rumejr, al-Kutkutane, and Hafijje (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 750). 

Shortly before the battle of Du Kar the Persian king notified the commanders of the 
frontier guards at al-Kutkutane and Barek and at other settlements near Taff Safawan, 
summoning them hastily to his assistance (ibid., pp. 1030f.). 

In the year 635—636 A.D. al-Mutanna marched out with his fighters and stationed 
them between’ Rudej and al-Kutkutane for ee purpose of guarding the frontiers (ibid., 
p. 2215). Rudej is situated near al- Basra (ibid., p. 2223). 

Al-Ja‘kabi, Ta’rth (Houtsma), Vol. 2, p. 309, relates that ad-Dahhak ibn Kejs undertook 
an attack upon al-Kutkutane, which remained loyal to the Caliph ‘Ali. 

While al-Husejn was drawing towards al-Kifa from Mecea in the year 679—680 A.D., 
his enemies occupied the entire boundary between Haffan, al-Kadesijje, al-Kutkutane, and 
La‘la‘ (or al-Kal‘) (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 2, p. 288). — Al-Kal® may be an erroneous tran- 
scription of al-“A‘, which is the name of a well at Seraf, to the south of al-Kadesijje. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 150, quotes a verse of the poet Aws ibn Hagar 
which mentions Ma’fika, al-Kutkutane, and al-Bur‘dim. 
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between them, in a ravine of the same name, is the water 
of Ma’ al-Rarab. To the south the horizon is cut off by the 
tabular range of as-Swejga. At 10.20 we were wending our 
way among the hills of al-Etele, where there are numerous 
huts called al-Mekajil, belonging to the workmen who are en- 
gaged in extracting salt. To the north the line of the horizon 
is cut short by the high, yellowish slope of as-Sejhed, beside 
which winds the channel of al-Herr. 

From eleven until 12.45 P.M. the camels grazed at the 
spring ‘Ajn as-Saffar. To the west of this spring issues the 
‘Ajn umm Kus, to the south the ‘Ajn Hajja¢, and to the east 
the ‘Ajn al-‘Ebadi. A violent east wind had sprung up. At 
1.10 we had on the left the ‘Ajn ‘Ebejd and at 1.25 the water 


village of ar-Rhejme to the south. In order to get out upon 
the rocky ground of the slope of Abu Lele we turned toward 
the northeast. The channel of al-Herr, which we crossed oppo- 
site the ‘Ajn ‘Ejjad, forms a barren, level belt about two kilo- 
meters wide, so encrusted with salt that it was hard for the 
camels to walk on it. To the east it widens into a lowland 
which is usually filled with water and hence is named al-Bahr 
(the lake). This lowland forms the fringe of the cultivated 
region of at-Taff. 

At two o’clock we were upon dry ground. From 3.55 
until 4.36 we rested under the rock Abu Lele as-Sarire. To 
the northwest, upon a height, we saw.a heap of ruins, Umm 
al-Raraf. The depression of al-Bahr was full of water which 
had flowed into it through the channel of al-Herr from the 
southwest, where heavy summer rains (as-sejfijjdt) had fallen. 
By 5.30 we had reached the rock of Abu Lele al-Cebire, at 
the end of al-Bahr. Between it and the road that leads along 
the base of the slope of Umm Gi‘ane there are perched two 
large, partially disintegrated rocks known as Bab al-Hawa. 
We had intended to encamp beyond them near the gardens, 
but at 5.48 a violent sandstorm compelled us to saddle the 
camels, reload them, and seek refuge in the city. At 6.45 we 
entered the southwestern suburbs of at-Telma, passing among 
the storehouses of Hawwa8 and ‘Atijje abu Kohle and the 
cemeteries of al-Mahdi and al-Mefatil, near the western city 
wall. We found a lodging in a khan beside the northern gate. 
Since all the rooms adjoining the enclosing wall of this khan 
had already been rented, the innkeeper offered us three dark 
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chambers used as a morgue for the corpses of Shiites brought 
from Persia to be buried in the shade of ‘Ali’s sepulcher; but 
the chambers were pervaded by so foul a smell that we pre- 
ferred to lie down in an open niche on the eastern side of the 
yard of the khan. As long as the wind blew from the south- 
east we fared well enough; but toward midnight, when it 
swerved to the west and blew up a sandstorm, we soon found 
ourselves covered with a layer of sand and dry manure almost 
ten centimeters deep, although we were lying in a yard that 
was sheltered by high walls. Under the circumstances sleep 
was impossible. When the storm subsided toward morning we 
set about cleaning our bags and coverings.”’ 

®° The continuation of this expedition to Kerbela and thence into Mesopotamia is 


narrated in the author’s forthcoming volume, The Middle Euphrates (see above, p. 357, 
note 88). 
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PARTI 


CHAPTER XIII 
DAMASCUS TO AZ-ZEBIBIJJAT 


In the middle of November, 1914, I arrived at Damascus, 
where I was visited by Prince an-Niri eben Sa‘lan, who begged 
me to vouch for him and secure him a permit whereby he 
could leave with his tribe for the inner desert. All his clans 
were already camping there, but he and his slaves were still 
held at Dmejr by the Government. On the very day after 
I obtained the permit for him he notified me that he was 
going to flee from the cage at Dmejr. I asked him to wait 
for me, or at least to leave a dependable companion for me 
at Dmejr; but he replied smilingly that he did not trust the 
good will of the Government and that therefore he must leave 
immediately. He said he was unable to provide me with a 
dependable companion, but his people as well as the tribes 
allied with him knew me, he said, and would protect me. He 
had with him no reliable members of enemy clans able to escort 
me. Upon my insistence, however, he promised for eight to ten 
days to stay to the east or southeast of Dmejr on the borders 
of Tldal al-‘]jat, provided no disquieting news about the Govern- 
ment or about his clans in the desert reached him; but he 
advised me to hurry. 

I was, however, unable to leave Damascus as speedily as 
I wished to; for at first I could not obtain the necessary 
camels, and by the end of November there came a heavy rain 
lasting several days. In this expedition all the scientific in- 
struments were to be under the supervision of Karl Waldmann 
of the Military Geographical Institute at Vienna, who was 
commissioned to assist me in drawing maps; and I was to be 
accompanied by three servants, Naser and Manstr al-Marlik 
of al-Zerjitejn, brothers, who were hired for the entire trip, 
and Naser eben Muhammad al-Hsejnawi, who was engaged 
for part of the trip. I took along my old tents, supplies for 
eight or ten months, and ten camels. 

377 
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DAMASCUS TO DMEJR 


Thursday, December 3, 1914. In the morning all my bag- 
gage was transferred in a wagon to the sanctuary of as-Sejh 
Ruslan by way of the Bab Tama and there loaded upon camels. 
Accompanied by a few friends, we set out at 10.20 A.M., going 
by the highway leading to Homs through the gardens of the 
suburbs of az-Zejnebijje, Mezd al- Kasab, as- Sejh Gaber, Gisr 
Tora, and al-Kabun. As the camels took fright at every wagon, 
pressed themselves against the walls of the gardens, and fre- 
quently slipped upon the muddy ground, we did not get ahead 
very fast. In the gardens we passed among olive trees the 
fruit of which was being picked, or rather, together with many 
of the branches, being mercilessly beaten down with poles. 
At 11.52 we arrived at the flourishing settlement of Harasta 
and at 12.33 P.M. passed by the side road that leads to the 
town of Dama, the residence of a kdjmakdm. In Dama the 
houses are picturesquely built in large gardens about the base 
of the mountain range of Kalamtn. The main highway we 
were traversing had been recently repaired and provided with 
stones marking the kilometers. 

At 1.25, not far beyond the fourteenth kilometer, we had 
on our left the pool Birket ar-Rihan,’’’ and a little while later 
we were riding along beside the left wall of the old fort Han 
al-Ksejr,'°t which is built on the left side of the brook Nahr 
as-Sikke. We crossed this stream by a bridge. 

In the north, upon the slope of Ab-al-‘Afa’, forming a 
part of the Kalamtn range, Naser showed me an old bridge 
over which led the original road from Damascus and Dama 
to Dmejr and which is even now resorted to whenever the 
highway we were traversing becomes impassable or too slip- 
pery. We forsook this highway at 2.15, for it turns toward 
the northeast and at the Han ‘Ajjas and the sanctuary Kubbt 
al-‘Asafir, or Kubbt an-Nasr, rises to the pass which separates _ 
the Ab-al-‘Afa’ slope from the range of Hwa’ to the east. We 


100 Abu-l-Baka as-Safftri (died 1626 A.D.) derived income from the settlement of ar- 
Rajhan near Harasta (Wiistenfeld, Fachr ed-din [1886], p. 149). 

10 Tn the year 529 A.H. (1134—1135 A. D.), Saladin accompanied the Atabeg Zenki to the 
settlement of al-Ktejfe. The Damascan soldiers set fire’'to some straw at the settlement of 
“Adra’ and fled when Saladin approached. The latter encamped at Han al-Kusejr, where 
the bridge had been broken and disconnected (Ibn Munkid, I‘tibar [Derenbourg], Vol. 2, p. 111). 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 126, names the stronghold of al-Kusejr as the 
first station on the road from Damascus to Homs. 

Thevenot (Voyages [Paris, 1689], Vol. 2, p. 85) left Damascus in the spring of 1664 
through the gate Bab-Thoma and arrived at Essair, a village by a small river which separates 
it from a khan with two strongholds. — Essair is al-Kusejr, for the k (resembling hamza) 
is hardly audible in the dialect of Damascus. 
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proceeded eastward in a depression where clay preponderated, 
following the left side of the brook of as-Sikke which trends 
toward the village of ‘Adra’. On the right, south of the brook, 
we noted a large farm (hows) called al-Fara, built amid fields 


Fic. 96—‘Adra’; farm of Daid an-Nebki. 


planted with cotton. At 2.38 we rode among old ruins contain- 
ing large hewn stones and innumerable fragments of pillars. 

At 3.02 we were in the village of ‘Adra’ and quartered 
ourselves in the farm of Datid an-Nebki (Fig. 96), who had 
bought most of the marshy meadows in the vicinity of ‘Adra’. 
These he had drained and prepared for cotton culture. They 
were being tilled by renters, whom he had provided with ef- 
ficient European implements and who received half of the net 
profits. South of the farm he had planted a section of the 
grounds with fruit-bearing trees, which thrive well. Several 
residents of ‘Adra’ who had guided themselves by his example 
also had fields that were yielding them a generous profit. 
The old marshes had disappeared and fertile fields were pen- 
etrating farther and farther to the south and east. Every- 
where in the village and around it we saw old foundation 
walls, hewn boulders, and fragments of pillars and capitals — 
evidence of an ‘Adra’ that used to be much larger and more 
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imposing. The sanctuary Game‘ as-Sadat at the western end of the 
village is partly erected on original ancient walls. West of the 
Game‘ as-Sadat were the sepulchral sanctuaries of the Sheikhs 
“Awde and ‘Otm4n, also built from the stones of older struc- 
tures. The present village of ‘Adra’'’? numbered about 120 
huts, inside which were to be found more fragments of pillars 
and their capitals. The residents wreck the old structures and 
sell the building stone thus procured in Dima, Harasta, and 
Damascus. 

North of ‘Adra’ rises the bare, rocky Kalamtn range, the 
northeastern part of which is called Ab-al-‘Afa*’. Beyond it 
the snowy slopes of al-‘Ar‘trijje lift themselves. East of the 
gorge, through which a highway leads to Homs, the range 
is known as Hwa’. It is asserted that this portion contains 
many caves and long subterranean passages. To the east, upon 
the southern spur of the Ab-al-Kos range, is the settlement 
of Dmejr, the white fort of which, al-Kal‘a, once an old pagan 
temple, now dominates the huts. South of Dmejr is a passage 
that is hedged in on the north by the brown Ab-al-K6s range 
and on the south by the black volcanoes Tltl al-Tjat. This 
narrow passage connects the fertile fields of Damascus with 
the wastes of Arabia and is the most convenient gate for 
the migrating Bedouins, whose camels thus avoid the steep 
rocks of the northern range and the sharp edges of the lava 
which is piled high in Tlil al-Tjat. Each of the extinct vol- 
canoes, from a’-Samat in the north to the much eroded crater 
of Dekwa, which looms on the southwestern boundary of the 
harra, may be clearly distinguished from ‘Adra’. West of this 
volcanic region spreads the fertile depression of al-Ruta, now 


102 Tbn al-Kalanisi, Dajl (Amedroz), p. 247, writes that in the spring of 1185 A. D. Zenki 
encamped with his army between ‘Adra’ and al-Kusejr. Elsewhere he asserts (ibid., p. 272) 
that Zenki camped at ‘Adra’ again in the year 1140 A.D. and burned down many villages, 
among them Harasta at-Tin. 

On April 29, 1151 A.D., the vanguards under the command of Niairaddin encamped 
in the vicinity of “Adra’ and the following day encamped at as-Sahm and an-Najrab, intending 
to attack the Damascan army from the mountains. This army learned of their plans in advance, 
however, and retreated to Damascus. Niraddin then encamped with his entire army at the 
springs of Faserijja between ‘Adra’ and Dama and a little later in the vicinity of al-Hagira 
and Rawijja, which is also called Kabr as-Sitt. Thence the army advanced to Mesged al- 
Kadam and Mesged al-Gedid, or Makbarat al-Mu‘tamed, between Mesged al-Kadam and Mesged 
al-Felis. On June 1 Nuraddin was camping in the settlements of Fadaja, Halfablatan, and 
al-Hamisan, in close proximity to Damascus (Abu Sama, Rawdatejn [Cairo, 1277—1278 A. H.], 
Vol. 1, pp. 79f.; Barbier de Meynard’s edition, Recueil, Vol. 4, p. 69). 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol 3, p. 625, says that the familiar settlement of ‘Adra’, belonging 
to the administrative district of Hawlan, is situated on the edge of the al-Rita lowland near 
Damascus. Whoever descends through the pass of al-“Okab and casts his eyes over al-Rita 
perceives on the left side closest to the range the settlement of ‘Adra’ with its high tower. 
Hugr ibn ‘Ali al-Kindi was killed and buried at ‘Adra’. Some relate that it was he who 
occupied it for the Moslems. Not far from the settlement lie the meadows of Rahet, where 
the adherents of Ibn az-Zubejr engaged in fight with those of Merwan. 
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sodden with mud, in which trees of the village of Méda‘a™” 
appear southwest of ‘Adra’. 

We passed the night in the farmyard of Datd an-Nebki 
among the baggage and among the camels, which were very shy. 

Friday, December 4, 1914. We resumed our journey at 6.20 
A.M., following the road that led east through the fields. Right 
and left of us were puddles of water. The sky was overcast 
with gray, heavy clouds, and the air laden with dense vapors 
which obscured the view. About eight o’clock the mists and 
clouds lifted and mild, humid breezes blew up from the east. 
At 8.20 we noted to the north at the base of Hwa’, south 
of the ancient road on the Kalamin slope, the ruins of ar- 
Rumadi and east of them the Han al-Ma‘ésre. The depres- 
sion in which we were traveling is called as-Sill; on its south- 
ern fringe the small grove Sagarat Rejt appeared as a blur, 
and west of the latter the knolls of Rumejdin. Crossing a 
hollow we scared out nine wild swine. The nearer we drew to 
Dmejr, the more efficient was the cultivation of the lowland; 
the higher fields were being plowed. 

At nine we reached the gardens of Dmejr, at 9.40 the 
settlement, and at ten o’clock the wrecked barracks al-Kal‘a 
above the ruins of al-Makstra, where we camped (tempera- 
ture at 12.30: 13°C). The barracks here, like those at al-Zerji- 
tejn (al-Kerjitejn), Arak, as-Suhne, and Rawa, were built in 
the late seventies of the last century by order of the governor, 
Midhat Pasha. Midhat had also sought to prevent the mounted 
guards from imposing upon the residents by inducing them 
to stay outside the settlement; and he tried to inspire them 
to carry out their duties, which included the prevention of 
Bedouin encampments near the settlements. After his recall 
the fortresses were deserted and the guards moved back into 
the settlement. The kal‘a (barracks) at Dmejr is built of old 
materials. It forms a rectangle with only one gate. On the 
ground floor are accommodations for horses, on the first 
floor quarters for men, and from the flat roof, which is en- 
closed by a parapet it is possible to shoot through loopholes. 
Southeast, below the fortress, is an old pool into which empties 
an aqueduct that is laid from the north. The water flowing 
from this pool used to irrigate vast gardens to the south and 

103 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 713, records that one of the descendants of the Omayyads 


resided in the settlement of Méda‘a’, in the administrative district of Hawlan, which had 
been the property of his ancestor, the Caliph Moawiyah. 
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southeast, which were planted at the order of Midhat Pasha 
and of which there now remain but a few fig trees. 


DMEJR TO AL-BUTMIJJAT 


The Nu‘ér family of the al-Rijat clan keep their flocks 
of goats and sheep in the kal‘a of Dmejr. The chief Kasem 
eben Nu‘ér, his brother Razban, and five other members of 
the ruling family had preserved order since 1912. Prior to 
that they had been fighting with the Government since 1898. 
In 1910 and 1911 Eben Nu‘ér stood at the head of the in- 
surgents who were making constant incursions from the nearly 
impassable ravines of the volcanic region into the fertile Da- 
mascan lands, attacking caravans, charging smaller military 
detachments, driving off herds of cattle, and jeering at the 
Government for its inability to pursue them into the volcanic 
tract. Seeking to subordinate the insurgents, the Government 
engaged in negotiations and bribery. Kasem eben Nu‘ér was 
won over with various gifts and was appointed commander 
of the frontier guard at a salary of 250 piasters ($ 11.75) per 
month. Kasem, the former chief of robbers, since 1912 had 
guarded the eastern boundary of the Damascan lands, but he 
was not contented. It annoyed him to see that the gendarmes 
stationed in Dmejr were getting more than he was, besides 
having an opportunity to extort gifts from the settlers. 

Kasem was not at home; he had been in Damascus for 
several days. His brother Razban told me that Prince an-Nori 
had left Dmejr ten days before, going in a southerly direction 
toward the voleano of Sejs and beyond into the region of ar- 
Rwesdat. Besides this I learned that east of Dmejr, in the 
region of al-Butmijjat, were camped Sultan al Tajjar and 
Sa‘ad eben Melhem, who, though not subordinated to Prince 
an-Nari, associated and marched with him. Knowing that an- 
Nari wished to reach al-Gowf in the shortest time, I should 
have preferred to follow him immediately by forced marches, © 
but between him and myself there were no camps of the 
‘Aneze tribes, my friends. Instead, there roved in that direc- 
tion numerous robber bands of the clans of al-Rijat, al-Hasan, 
al-Mesa‘id, al-‘Azamat, and a&-Srufat, and also raiding parties 
of the Druses. 

As all these clans were engaged in warfare with the 
‘Aneze, I, being a friend of the ‘Aneze, needed a protector. 
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Hence I inquired among the Nu‘ér family whether there was 
not camping with them or staying in Dmejr some member 
of one of these clans. No one could be found except a member 
of the clan of the ‘Azamat, ‘Azas eben Samlan by name, and 
he was a man of little influence. He could, indeed, as our 
companion, protect us from the “Azamat (jerfekna ‘an al- 
‘azamat), but he could not protect us from the rest of the 
clans, because his kin (ahl) were powerless. Razban, the brother 
of Kasem, could protect us from the Rijat, but he had spilled 
the blood of the Hasan clan and was not respected by the 
clans of al-Mesa‘ id, al--Azamat, and a&-Srufat—or, as these 
three clans are called, the Wasamt al-Bahel. The Hasan are 
notorious robbers, who abuse the sacred right of companionship. 
The Rijat and my companions told me that the Hasan had 
looted caravans that were accompanied by their own kindred, 
with whom they even divided the spoils. Having had experience 
enough with such wretches, I was disinclined to expose my- 
self to needless danger. 

Toward evening there came to me from Dmejr a gen- 
darme sergeant, with the Turkish official (mudir) and several 
neighbors, and offered me five mounted gendarmes (/hajjdle) 
who would escort me to the main body of the Rijat camping 
in the valley of a8-Sam. Thence, they believed, I could proceed 
after Prince an-Nutri and under his protection. I declined this 
offer, knowing very well that the gendarmes would leave me 
with the Rijat and that the latter would jump upon me as 
upon prey sent by Allah. The escort by gendarmes and my 
sojourn in the valley of aS-Sam would have drawn to me the 
attention of all the robber bands and only a miracle could 
have led to my escape from the volcanic region. The sergeant 
flouted at my objections and appealed to the attestation of the 
mudir and the neighbors from Dmejr that the Rijat would 
fulfill every wish of mine; he assured me that the gendarmes 
would not leave the camp of the Rijat until the chief returned 
with my letter announcing that I had reached an-Nuri safely. 
Intending to test the offer of the sergeant, I finally consented 
to ride with the gendarmes to the Rijat and gave him money 
to purchase forage for the horses and food for the men. ‘Agag 
eben Samlan was to accompany us and carry the forage and 
provisions upon his camel. Thereupon the sergeant departed 
to make the arrangements, but in an hour he returned with 
the news that the gendarmes had refused to comply and that 
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none of them were willing to ride to the Rijat. He advised 
me to wait until he could get to Dama or to Damascus, bring 
new orders, and enforce the obedience of the gendarmes. Being 
familiar with this game of the frontier guards, I thanked the 
sergeant for his proffered protection and declared that I would 
protect myself. The gendarme came again at midnight with 
another offer, or order (amr) as he called it, but I would not 
even listen to him and directed him instantly to return because 
it was about to rain. 

Saturday, December 5, 1914. After midnight it began to 
rain and continued until ten o’clock in the morning (temper- 
ature at 8: 9.8°C). Reconsidering the situation, I decided to 
go east to the Beni Wahab of the ‘Aneze, who were camping 
with the chiefs Sultan 4] Tajjar and Sa‘id eben Melhem at 
al-Butmijjat, and thence to go farther after Prince an-Nari. 
I was to be accompanied by Razban eben Nu‘ér, his kinsman 
Hasan al-Mazlim, and ‘Agag eben Samlan. With these our 
party counted eight well-armed men able to fight a band of 
even twenty robbers, whose firearms and ammunition are usu- 
ally poor (temperature at 5: 10.5°C). It began to rain again 
toward evening, but about ten o’clock the sky cleared and we 
hoped that we could start at last. I did not place much trust 
in the sergeant from Dmejr, fearing that the kdjmakam 
(governor of a kaza, district) himself might come from Dama 
and bother me with his proposals. 

Sunday, December 6, 1914. We started at 6.40 A.M. and 
proceeded eastward past the crumbling Roman camp of Dmejr 
al-“Atize. The plain was full of puddles of rain water and the 
ground so boggy in places that at first we had to lead our 
animals. Dense, gray vapors half shrouded the Ab-al-Kos 
range, but at 8.40 an east wind came up, dispersed the mist, 
and allowed the sun to shine. At 10.05 we had at about a 
kilometer and a half to our right the ancient Roman fortress 
of as-Samat. We did not follow the road Darb as-Sa‘i but. 
rode along the base of Ab-al-K6és in order to survey the plain 
better toward the south, where rose the extinct volcanoes of 
Karawisat, Ab-al-"Aj8, Ammu-r-Rkejbe, Umm al-Ma*“‘aze, and the 
numerous somber volcanic spurs of al-Mkejmen, thrusting their 
fingers out into the eastern plain. North of al-Mkejmen glis- 
tened the surface of the immense rain water pool of Sejkal, 
while to the east the horizon was blocked by the mighty height 
of al-Butmijjat, upon which we noted through the binoculars 
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at eleven o’clock a vast Bedouin camp of our friends of the 
Beni Wahab. We did not head straight for them but preserved 
our original course. The camels could find better going where 
we were, and our position allowed us to survey the depression 
to the south through which wind the robber trails. 

From 11.30 until 12.20 our camels grazed while we dined 
(temperature at 12:11.2°C). At 11.380 we saw the ancient 
Roman fortress Han at-Trab about three kilometers to the 
north beside a deep gorge called Sakk (or MeSakk) Semri, 
which separates the higher western part of the az-Zbejdi 
range from the lower eastern part. Through this gorge leads 
the only passable road from the south northward. Because the 
range from Dmejr as far as Sakk Semri plunges precipitously 
into the southern plain, there is no passage for caravans. The 
road through the gorge of Sakk Semri runs thence through 
the pass Tenijjet al-Jabarde to the wells of Abu Hjaja. East 
of this road there are the wells Gebb az-Zbejdi and al-Faii; 
the road reaches the ruins of al-Magrane and ascends the 
Se‘eb al-L6z range through the pass of al-Hagtle. Thence 
it runs into the valley of az-Zammarane, follows this up to 
its end, and at the village of Ersal descends into the valley 
of the same name, through which it reaches the settlement 
of al-Ka* between the Lebanon and Antilebanon. 

At two o’clock Hasan al-Mazlim cantered ahead of us 
into the camp to notify the young chief Sultan al Tajjar of 
our arrival. We likewise turned southeastward, going through 
the shallow valleys of al-Butmijjat. At five o’clock, when the 
sun was already low, we perceived upon a small rocky hil- 
lock in front of us three riders, and a little farther away 
two more, all coming toward us at a gallop. In another mo- 
ment small groups of riders had emerged upon several of the 
eastern heights. Knowing not whether they were friends or 
foes, we seized our weapons and awaited the first shot. The 
riders were waving their arms, but they kept silent. The first 
three approached to a kilometer away without either firing 
or shouting their greetings. As we were surrounded on all 
sides, we could not fight. The first three riders rode up to 
us and the first one, a swarthy youth of about twenty years, 
jumped off his brown mare, thrust his hand out to me, and 
cried: “Welcome among us, Misa.’’ I recognized in him the 
chief Sultan 4l Tajjar, my young friend whom I had not seen 
since the year 1908. We were overjoyed at so unexpected a 
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meeting. The other riders reached us in groups, expressing 
their wonder that they had met a friend when they had rid- 
den out to meet an enemy. Many were not satisfied, and Sal- 
lam, a small man holding a long spear, swore like a trooper 
when he realized that he could not partake of the things 
loaded upon my camels. Sultan then explained to me the 
reason why his men gave me so strange a welcome. When he 
had learned from Hasan al-Mazlim of our arrival, he feared 
that we might fall into the hands of robbers that had been 
circling about the camp after sunset in quest of booty, strayed 
camels, or abandoned sheep. He wanted to ride toward us, 
but he had in his tent only two slaves, the rest of the men 
being engaged in rounding up the returning flocks. He did not 
hesitate long, however, but, firing three shots from his re- 
volver, shouted in alarm, “O riders! (j@ hla-l-hejl!)” and waved 
his rifle toward the northwest as he darted from the camp in 
that direction. His alarm cry was repeated by all who heard 
it; everybody turned to the northwest, and soon groups of 
riders hastened after their chief to rout the supposed enemy. 
Thus we were joined by about fifty riders, who laughed heartily — 
when they learned of the clever manner in which Sultan had 
summoned them. They all greeted and accompanied me to the 
camp, which we reached at 6.20. 

I encamped southeast of the tent of Sultan. He ordered 
a fat wether to be slaughtered for me, and I sat in his tent 
until almost midnight. He assured me that he would march 
southward as quickly as possible in order that I might join 
Prince an-Ntri the sooner. His grandfather on his mother’s 
side, Saad eben Melhem, would do likewise, he said, since a 
week ago the latter had received an order from General Zeki 
to hasten to Prince an-Ntri. Camping with the Beni Wahab there 
were also many clans of the Fwa're tribe, all of them flee- 
ing with their herds from the neighborhood of Damascus and 
Homs to save them from the greed of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. They did not take any interest in the European war. 
They discussed the fighting of the Turkish Government with 
the English on the Egyptian boundary, at al-Kwejt, and at 
al-Basra, of which they had learned in Homs, as they would 
discuss a fight of two strange tribes which did not concern 
them. Many wished for the defeat of the Turkish Government, 
while others feared that in that event the English would oc- 
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cupy the cultivated regions with guards so strong that it would 
be impossible to steal anything from the settlers. 

Monday, December 7, 1914 (temperature at 7.25 A. M.: 
7.5° C).Sa‘ad eben Melhem the head chief of the Hsene, a group 
of the Beni Wahab, came with his sons Fendi, Turki, and 
Muhammad, to pay homage to me and to show me the order 
of Zeki Pasha instructing him immediately to join Prince 
an-Nuri. He said that he was determined to sacrifice even 
himself, his children, and his tribe at the behest of the Turkish 
Government and the Sultan in Constantinople, to whom Allah 
would certainly grant victory. Upon being told that I had 
brought new directions, he admonished those present to listen 
respectfully to the words of the supreme Government which 
my servant Manstr was to read. The large tent of Sultan was 
filled with visitors, and in front and back of it a curious 
crowd was also pressing, eager to hear the desires of the 
Government and the news of what had occurred after their 
departure from the cultivated region. When Mansur had fin- 
ished, many shouted: “Allah grant victory to the Government 
and the Sultan!” but the majority remained silent. Several 
minutes later all kinds of topics were discussed, but there 
was no further mention of the Government or the war. 

Saud eben Melhem was much pleased to discover in my 
guide ‘Agag eben Samlan a member of the “Azamat clan, which 
was camping with the Hasan, whose chief, “Ejt eben Ze‘er, 
had stolen from him several camels. He asked Mansir to write 
for him a letter minutely describing the booty and the marks 
of the camels and then requested ‘Agag& to deliver the missive 
to ‘Ejt, promising him in return five megidijjat ($ 4.50) for 
every camel that should be restored. Sultan al Tajjar also 
wished to send by ‘Agag two letters to the clan of the Mesa‘id. 
He had entered into a truce (‘atwa) with them that had been 
solemnly sworn to by twenty members of the Mesa‘id, who 
had appointed a special procurator (éefil al-“atwa). Never- 
theless, the clan had robbed him of a mare and ten camels, and 
Sultan’s letters demanded of the procurator that the stolen 
beasts be returned to him if the procurator’s face were to re- 
main unblackened (éefil abjaz). He promised ‘Agag fifty megi- 
dijjat ($ 45.00) for the return of the mare and five megidijjat 
for each restored camel. But he did not cherish any great hope 
of ever beholding the stolen animals again, since the group of 
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clans known as Wasamt al-Bahel, to whom the ‘AzamAt belong, 
are notorious for their duplicity. A certain member of the ‘Aza- 
mat had been camping with Sultan for two years as his neigh- 
bor (kasir) and Sultan had protected the man’s herds from his 
kinsmen; hence he felt sure that the ‘Azamat would respect 
his property. Nevertheless, the very brother of this neighbor 
had stolen from him several camels, while the neighbor him- 
self had run away with his brother to the ‘Azamat and had 
never returned the stolen beasts. 

At Sultan’s request, Manstr wrote a lengthy letter to the 
Emir Nawwaf at al-Gowf, setting forth that Sattam, Sultan’s 
father, had in the year 1898 bought a house with a large 
adjoining palm garden (hawta) at Caf, a settlement in the 
depression of Sirhan. Halaf, an old slave of Sultan, had kept 
the purchase agreement, which had been attested by ten wit- 
nesses, and Sultan requested of Nawwaf, the lord of Caf, 
that he acknowledge his right to the house and the garden 
(temperature at 12.30 P.M.: 10.8°C). 

About noon two slaves brought a large copper platter 
filled with burrul (peeled wheat, moistened and dried), on top | 
of which was a covering of rice and on top of all a small 
heap of mutton. Sa‘td and his sons ate with me. We had 
barely begun our meal when an alarm cry was heard. The 
younger men threw off their coats, seized their arms, leaped 
upon mares that stood ready, and darted out toward the north, 
whence the alarm was sounded. They returned a quarter of 
an hour later reporting that there was no enemy. There merely 
had been a fight between two shepherds, one of whom sounded 
the alarm, which was taken up by other herdsmen unaware 
of its source and repeated until it reached the camp. 

After dinner I invited Sultan and Sa‘td with their sons 
to my tent, wishing to discuss with them the political events 
and the war. Sa‘tid eben Melhem was about sixty-five years 
old. Rather small of stature, plump, with a large, curled lower 
lip and small, shifty eyes, he resembled a calm settler more ~ 
than a wandering son of the desert. He owned a house in 
Homs and others in the villages of al-Bwér and a8-Sejh Hméd 
north of al-Forklos. His wife, who hailed from Gerfid and was 
a good cook, preferred living at Homs, which was also Sa‘td’s 
favorite residence because he could procure all manner of 
delicacies. He had not entered the inner desert (md sarrak) 
since he was a young man. During the rainy season he lived 
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in his stone house at Homs or in huts at al-Bwér and a8-Sejh 
Hméd, while in the dry season he tented in the open air 
between Homs and those villages. After the outbreak of the 
war he betook himself to the inner desert, not for the purpose 
of serving the Government, but to protect his property from 
the avaricious officials. 

“Thou knowest, Musa,” he said, “that I have a house at 
Homs and huts in two villages east of Homs. I cannot take 
these with me into the inner desert, hence I must proceed 
cautiously (sijdse). In the settled territory as well as here 
in the desert there are many ears that keep for the Govern- 
ment all they hear. Thou knowest the Government. It takes 
everything but gives nothing. I do not want it to confiscate 
all I have among the settlers, so I often must speak otherwise 
than I am thinking. It is sijdse (diplomacy). I am troubled 
with gout and I cannot ride; still I have forsaken my house 
and taken to the inner desert. They have levied a war tax 
(e‘dne harbijje) upon us and leased it to all kinds of collectors. 
Whoever pays it will be ruined and whoever does not pay it 
and remains in the tilled region will likewise be ruined. They 
take away from my husbandmen pack camels, donkeys, flocks 
of goats and sheep, and they have emptied my grain barns. 
That I might save some of my property, the past month 
I sent my camels, goats, and sheep into the desert while 
I myself only waited until I could get from Zeki Pasha the 
assurance that my house would not be confiscated. He ordered 
me to join an-Niri. I want to go to him, but the gout tor- 
ments me.” 

To my question whether he would stand by the Govern- 
ment or would plunder the settlements from the fastnesses 
of the inner desert, he answered evasively that it lay with 
an-Nari to decide. He begged me to write to the Fed‘an and 
Sba‘a tribes, exhorting them to make peace with the Beni 
Wahab, adding: 

“As long as those of my own affiliation press upon me, 
I cannot care for strangers.” 


AL-BUTMIJJAT TO TLA‘ AS-SIRRI 


Tuesday, December 8, 1914. The camp was moved south- 
east. We left the old site at seven o’clock in the morning and 
rode with Sultan 4l Tajjar through the undulating region 
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of al-Butmijjat. Sultan (Fig. 97) was rather small of stature, 
broad-shouldered, with large thick lips, black sincere eyes, 
and so swarthy a complexion that I could not help surmising 
that his blood was infused with the blood of some negro. His 
father, Sattam, the son of Saleh, had vainly yearned for children. 
Eventually he married Hazna, the daughter of Sa‘td eben Mel- 
hem, who bore him Muhammad and Sultan. Muhammad was 
sent by the Government to a 
school established in Constanti- 
nople by Abdul-Hamid for the 
sons of chiefs. He returned in 
the year 1901, at the time when 
his father was killed by the 
Druses, and died shortly after 
his return. Of the reigning 
family of Tajjar only Sultan 
was left, who at that time was 
six years old. His mother had 
married Muhammad, the son 
of Duthi of the family of Eben 
Smejr, and the little Sultan 
was left to the care of the old 
Fig. 97—Sultan al (or eben) Tajjar. slave Halaf, who camped with 

him for three years at “Adra’. 

When twelve years old, he was 
married by Halaf to Kutna, and two years later to Raf‘a, 
who was older than he and who bore him two girls, “Egazi 
and Sakra. He divorced Kutna, but he loved Raf‘a dearly, 
never engaging in any undertaking without consulting her. 
His only regret was that she had heretofore failed to bear 
him a son. His father Sattém, the chief of the Masta clan 
and commander of the Weld ‘Ali group of the Beni Wahab, 
had been most affluent, possessing several villages near Homs 
and innumerable flocks of goats and sheep. After his death, _ 
however, several citizens of Homs by bribing the officials had — 
had his villages transferred to their names; the flocks of 
goats and sheep had diminished, and soon very little was 
left to Sultan. Sultan was being paid by the Government 
280 Turkish pounds ($1260) yearly for the protection of 
pilgrims, but he had to pay yearly 320 pounds ($1430) in 
taxes (wudi) for his Masta clan. His family is much respected 
throughout the desert as the foremost and the most bountiful 
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of all the families of the Ajde subdivision of the Weld ‘Ali, 
to which al-MaSta belong. The fireplace (Fig. 98) in the main 
compartment of his tent was always made large and round 
and upon old camp sites its traces could be seen even after 
many years. 

The members of the Ajde, subjects of Eben Tajjar, and 
the Hsene, subjects of Eben Melhem, now engage principally 
in the raising of goats and sheep; hence they are not Bedouins, 
but 8wdja (goat and sheep raisers). Far and wide in the land 
Isaw scattered flocks of goats and sheep. The chiefs were joined 
on their way to the inner desert (musarrekin) by many settlers 
from the vicinity of Homs and Hama, whose flocks either 
swelled their ranks or were entrusted to their own shepherds. 
The shepherds managed the flocks very badly. Toward evening 
they would offer fat wethers for sale in the tents and the 
next day would ride throughout the camp proclaiming that 
the animals had strayed and begging to be informed if anybody 
should see them. Every shepherd was attached to one of the 
chiefs who was to protect the flocks from robbers. In return 
for this service the chief could select one from every ten 
young, either a ram (harvf) or a ewe (fatima). The shepherd’s 
compensation is either monetary or ‘addjel (use and profit) 
derived from a stipulated number of head of sheep between 
the first and the third year. If paid in money, he receives 
500 to 1200 piasters ($ 22.50 to $ 54.00) per year, according 
to the size of the flock. If participating in profits, he is con- 
signed yearling ewes (kerdker), which he milks and shears 
for the next two years for his sole benefit; after that the 
animals are returned to their owner. Their young ones do not 
belong to the herdsman but to the owner proper. 

There were flocks of goats and sheep drinking from the 
rain water pool of at-Tarfawi, which we noted at 9.20 about 
three kilometers to the right. The region is overlain by blocks 
of basalt which is massed southwest of at-Tarfawi in immense 
deposits connected with the crater of Ab-al-‘Ajs. Towards eleven 
o’clock a southwest wind arose. We were riding at the base 
of a wide highland that extends from north to south and is 
known as al-Ejta, or al-‘Ita. We encamped at its southern 
slope. 

Wednesday, December 9, 1914 (temperature at 6: 6° C). 
We did not advance because Sa‘tiid eben. Melhem wished to 
extend to me his full hospitality. In the forenoon I made an 
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excursion to a hill near by, from which I wished to jot down 
accurately the individual craters of the volcanic region of Tldal 
al-Ijat. The members of the al-Ajde and al-Hsene clans were 
familiar with the table-shaped volcano of Sejs and the group 
of al-Bowzelijjat north thereof, also with the saddle-shaped 
voleano of Ab-al-"Ajs; yet they often contradicted themselves 
in naming the other hills. 

East of the voleanoes of Ab-al-°Ajs, al-Bowzelijjat, and Sejs winds the 
shallow valley of at-Tejs, east of the head of which we were encamped. 
West of the basin of al-Gwejf it fills the rain water pools (habdri) Drej- 
hmat and Umm ar-Rmam and receives on the left the small se%b of Glérem, 
which begins north of the basalt rocks of al-Mhartita and ends in the 
depression of ar-Rahba, as the Ajde pronounced it. East of the mighty 
undulating highland of al-‘Ejta extends the valley of Sab* Bijar, which, 
after being joined by the Se%bdn of al-Mdejsisat and al-Hrejtat, forms 
the valley called al-Hejl or ad-Denaba and terminates in the basin of 
al-Gwejf. 

At noon I was visited by Mishas, the daughter of the 
assassinated Prince Fahad eben Sa‘lan. She was the first wife 
of the Emir Nawwaf, to whom she had borne a son Sultan, 
and had afterwards married Fendi, the son of Sa‘td eben 
Melhem. She begged me to carry her regards to her son Sultan 
and to Nawwaf. She would gladly have returned to them but 
disliked an-Nuri, upon whose hands she saw her father’s blood 
(temperature at 2: 16.5° C). 

Toward two o’clock Sultan al Tajjar came to conduct me 
to the tent of Sa‘td. About a hundred persons were gathered 
there in the form of a rectangle and at my entrance all arose. 
I was assigned a place of honor at the wall separating the 
space for men from that for women. Muhammad, the son of 
Sa‘td, came to meet me, conducted me to the seat of honor, 
and seated himself in the center of the long western side of 
the tent. After the customary greetings, a slave poured several 
drops of water on the fingers of my right hand, and six negroes 
brought ina huge platter heaped with burrul and mutton, which 
they set down in the middle of the rectangle. Muhammad invited 
me and five other men to eat. On my right was squatting Sultan 
al Tajjar and on my left Turki, the son of Sa‘id; and both 
selected the choicest pieces of meat to lay before me. Behind 
every one of us stood a negro with a dish of water. We had 
not eaten more than four minutes when we arose and resumed 
our former places and Muhammad invited ten other guests to 
partake. After these the feast was for fifteen persons, then 
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for eighteen, and finally for twenty. Not until these had fin- 
ished did Muhammad himself take his seat with three small 
children by the platter to pick at the bones. The meat was 
gone, but enough of the burrul was left for a satisfying meal. 
Upon his command the negroes carried away to the women 
the platter with the bones and what was left of the burrul, 
regardless of those present who had had no access whatever 


Fic. 98—A fireplace of Sultan 4l (or eben) Tajjar. 


to the meal. The aged chief Sa‘td was in a corner picking at 
a wether’s head. 

After the feast an unrestrained conversation ensued. The 
war, however, was not mentioned. We talked about the grazing 
lands, the need of an abundant rain, the maladies of the goats 
and sheep, the thieving in the camp, and the threatened raid 
of the Fed‘an. None but Sa‘id, tormented by gout, bestowed 
a thought upon the Government or the British. He expressed 
a wish for an early termination of the war in order that he 
might return to his home in Homs (temperature at 5: 13°C). 

On Thursday, December 10, 1914, we migrated again. 
Departing at 8.20 A. M. we noted on the right the white walls 
of the basin of al-Giwejf, southwest of them the dark volcano 
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of Akren, southeast of it the voleano Umm Iden, and north- 
east of both the enormous crater of Rurab al-Hadali. We reached 
the new camp site north of the wide depression of ad-Denaba, 
about fifteen kilometers from al-Gwejf, at 1.35 P.M. Before 
the tents were pitched we drew a map of the vicinity from the 
top of a neighboring hill. There had been thick mists resting 
upon the range of ar-Rawak to the north for several days, but 
the voleanic region Tltl al-Tjat was wholly clear. In the evening 
we ascertained the latitude. 

Friday, December 11, 1914. I looked over my notes and 
ministered to the sick. Among others there came with her 
mother and her aunt a weak girl about twelve years old. Her 
name was Fazza, and she was the daughter of al-Hubejli of 
the Sirhan clan, who was camping with Sa‘td eben Melhem. 
She was suffering from a neglected cold which had developed 
into a fever. She had barely gone when Sultan al Tajjar in- 
quired as to the state of her health and explained that he had 
married her ten days before. He said that he did not intend 
to have any intercourse with her until after their return from 
the inner desert. I advised him to leave the girl for at least 
five years with her relatives and to be satisfied with his wife 
Raf‘a, who was fully developed and hence fit to bear him a much 
stronger boy than the fragile Fazza could. He spoke of Raf‘a 
as a woman beneath his foot (hurma ili taht righ). Sultan 
did not worry about the rearing of his little daughters “Egazi 
and Sakra, who were cared for by the slaves and taught the 
most vulgar of abusive words. I had heard a slave teaching 
‘“Egazi to call her father and mother foul names. When the 
child repeated them, her father and the slaves present were 
convulsed with laughter. 

The standard of morality among the MaSta and the Hsene 
does not appear to be very high. Never among the Rwala did 
I hear the implications of unrestrained lechery which were 
frequent among these people, nor the jests about intimacies _ 
of young men with slave women, or even of young slaves — 
with high-bred daughters. From such intimacies, perhaps, 
come the negro characteristics of many high-bred sons. 

With Sa‘id and even more with Sult4n the slaves presume 
to a great degree of power, doing what they please and caring 
not for their masters, or “uncles,” as they call them. They 
did not venture within my tent, but they were always hanging 
about my servants, demanding one thing or another for them- 
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selves and their “uncles.” Sultan himself was greedy of 
many things he saw. He did not ask me himself but prevailed 
upon my servant Naser al-Hsejnawi to solicit this or that 
for him. Naser promised him everything, while advising me 
to give him nothing, and then would complain to Sultan that 
I was a miser who was unwilling to give a single gift. 

Every day Naser al-Hsejnawi was causing me greater 
trouble by stirring and exhorting the slaves against me and 
complaining of my alleged severity. He pretended to have 
come from the sacred city of the Shiites, Kerbela, or MeShed 
Husejn as they say in Arabia; hence his name al-Hsejnawi. 
He had served several years as a mercenary (skorti) under 
Muhammad eben RaSid and also under his successors ‘Abdal- 
‘aziz and Sultan. He left the latter — or, as others had it, 
was driven away by him because of a theft — and then 
settled in the oasis of al-Gowf, where he joined Nawwaf eben 
Sa‘lan. But Nawwaf disposed of him shortly, whereupon he 
went to the tribe of the Sardijje in the Hawran, remaining 
there until the fall of 1912, when Nawwaf sent Naser’s 
brother Habib as his governor to Caf in the depression of 
Sirhan. Habib took Naser along and used him in Syria for 
carrying messages from Nawwéaf. Thus in the latter part of 
November, 1914, he had brought a letter from Nawwaf to the 
governor at Damascus and called upon as-Safadi, a represent- 
ative of Nawwaf, to beg for money and various necessities 
for his wife (ahali ja‘ni an-niswan). There he was met by 
Gwad al-‘Ani, the scribe of an-Niri, who knew his past well 
and warned as-Safadi not to give him anything. Naser bewailed 
his misery, came to me begging for help, and offered himself 
as a servant. Since I was in need of a servant and since Naser 
assured me of his familiarity with inner Arabia from al-Aflag 
to ar-Rahba and from Kerbela to al-‘Ela’, professing to know 
the country like the palm of his hand, I promised to take him 
with me to Prince an-Nuri, where I could make a further 
decision. Should the Prince or one of the chiefs vouch for 
him, I would hire him as a servant; otherwise he would have 
to stay at home. 

My other servant, also named Naser, who hailed from 
al-Zerjitejn, assured me that he would watch closely so that 
al-Hsejnawi could not steal from us. Before we left the city 
I had bought the latter stuff for his garments and presents 
for his wife. He was very obliging in Damascus and Dmejr, 
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but as soon as we came to the Masta of the Ajde he grew 
unruly and began to proclaim himself as my guide and pro- 
tector, asserting that it was only his love for me that had 
led him to forsake Caf with his local palace and the immense 
wealth which it would have been possible for him to amass 
there in no time. He professed that more than five hundred 
camels were awaiting him at Bosra and that he was expected 
to lead them to Caf and protect them from the Zana Muslim 
and the Sararat, his compensation being a quarter ot a megi- 
dijje (23 cents) for each camel. Only his love for me had led 
him to relinquish this stupendous profit. He stated that for 
six days he had guided the English traveler, Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell, from al-Azrak, receiving from her six English 
gold sovereigns and a ten-shot pistol. He enjoyed imitating the 
manner of speech of the Englishwoman (al-marat al-inklizijje), 
despite my prohibition of such ridicule on several instances. 
I regretted taking him along and would have gladly rid myself 
of him; but that was an impossibility, as nobody wanted to 
shelter him. 

In the evening we ascertained the latitude. 

Saturday, December 12, 1914. We migrated again, starting 
at 8.15 A. M., with the white cliffs of al-Gwejf glimmering on 
our right. At 8.35 we saw the black volcano of Rurab al-Hadali 
looming to the west. Farther in the same direction rose the 
crater Umm Iden, which tapers off toward the east and to 
the northwest of which appeared the riven crater of Akren. 
Near al-Rurab emerged the mighty black rocks of al-Mhartta, 
in which Saleh, the grandfather of Sultan, is interred. He fell 
in a fight with the Druses. South of al-Mhartta the somber 
wall of the harra on the west contrasted with the adjoin- 
ing yellowish plain. There was no view to the east; in that 
direction the valley of al-Hejl was bounded by a massive 
elevation. There was hardly any pasture in the valley, not- 
withstanding the fact that the ground had been moistened by ~ 
the as-shejlawi (Canopus, October) rain in the past three years. — 
Unless, however, as-shejldwi is supplemented by abundant at- 
trajjdwi (Pleiades, November) and al-gowzdwi (Gemini, De- 
cember) rains, there is no hope for pasture and the land is 
not good (taj7jiba) for the flocks. 

At 11.25 the chief Sa‘tid eben Melhem pitched camp, Sultan 
following suit a few minutes later. The slaves gossiped that 
Saad was marching slowly on purpose to miss an-Ntri; but 
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Saad himself often openly expressed his regret at being 
troubled and delayed by his gout, which prevented him from 
executing the wish of the supreme Government as expedi- 
tiously as he desired. He spoke thus in order to defend himself 
before the informers, who were numerous among the settlers 
that moved with him. My assistant Waldmann and I busied 
ourselves sketching a map of the vicinity and in the midafter- 
noon making preparations for the exact determination of time. 
Toward evening, however, the sky became overcast with dark 
clouds which made observation of the stars impossible. 


TLA: AS-SIRRI TO RIST AD-DWEHLE 


Sunday, December 13, 1914. We set out at 7.50 A.M. and 
marched through the Tla‘ as-Sirri district, which slopes toward 
the valley of al-Hejl. We saw to the southwest the rain pool 
Habra-l- Casb (Booty Pool). This pool was named thus by the 
Weld ‘Ali because it had saved the life of the warriors who 
were returning with their chiefs Sattém eben Tajjar and 
Muhammad eben Dthi, the father of the chief RSéd eben 
Smejr, from a victorious expedition in distant lands. They 
had no water, the land was arid, and many a mare could no 
longer move forward. They slaughtered several camels and 
refreshed themselves somewhat with the stale water contained 
in the animals’ entrails; but there was very little of it, because 
the camels also suffered from thirst. Just then they noticed 
on the left a rain pool —a boon sent by Allah! It saved 
not only their lives but their booty (éasb). 

At 9.14 we had the half-buried well of as-Sirri about 150 
meters to the right. At ten o’clock from a height we noted 
almost due west of us the blunt cone of the volcano of Sejs and 
to the west-southwest the volcano of Rurab al-Hadali, from 
which a mighty spur projects toward the southeast. South of 
this volcano was the dark, conical al-Hadala. To the southeast we 
saw in an extensive lowland numerous artificial reservoirs, now 
dry. Nowhere was there any rain water except to the south 
of us in the Habra Merfijje, by which Sa‘ad encamped at 
eleven o’clock. Sultan went ahead of us, and by 11.15 we had 
in front of us the lowland of al-Bwejb, in which there were 
also many reservoirs bordered with mounds of yellow clay. 
Sultan, who always camped near Sa‘tid because he feared the 
Ahali al-Gebel, wished to ride on and at nine o’clock sent 
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ahead a camel rider to find a good camp site amid verdant 
pastures. Such a rider is called kalladt. Our kallat returned 
at one o’clock, reporting that he had found no pasture, as 
many Arabs had been camping in the region ten days before 
and their herds had grazed over the entire neighborhood. 
Upon hearing this report, Sultan’s slaves jumped off their 
camels, stopped his animal, and proceeded to untie the saddle 
while it was still occupied by their master. They pretended 
that a storm was impending and that the sun had set, whereas 
the rain cloud was only a narrow one that sent down but 
a few drops; the sun was still high in the sky, as it was only 
one o’clock. Nevertheless, the slaves would go no farther, and 
Sultan pitched the camp west of the Habari al-Bwejb in a 
region where there was no pasturage except Sa‘rdn and dry sth. 

The deeper we penetrated into the heart of Arabia, the 
more Sa‘id and Sultan feared an attack by the Fed‘an and 
Sba‘a tribes. I had persuaded Prince an-Niari as early as 1909 
to offer peace to the Fed‘an and their allies, the “Ebede. 
I had also been negotiating with the head chiefs of the ‘Ebede 
and the Fed‘an to effect a peace between the Zana Muslim 
and the Zana Bisr; but after the Government had treacher- 
ously captured Prince an-Nutri in August, 1910, and the Rwala 
had attacked the Turkish garrisons and pillaged the frontier 
settlements, the Government again stirred the Fed‘an and the 
‘Ebede against them. I had remonstrated with the Governor 
for these tactics in 1912, when I succeeded in liberating Prince 
an-Nuri from jail, and had asked him to renew the peace; 
but the Rwala resented the treachery of the Fed‘an tribe 
and were attacking them whenever they could. In vain the 
Government proposed peace to the chiefs of the warring tribes. 
The Fed‘an, who were also provided with arms by the officials, 
were revengeful, sparing not even the lives of children. 

In November, 1914, Zeki Pasha and the governor of 
Damascus asked me to induce the Fed‘an to make peace or 
at least an eight-month armistice, for they estimated that ~ 
the war would be ended within eight months. At that time 
I wrote to my friend Bargas eben Hdejb, chief of the “Ebede, 
to influence the Fed‘an toward peace; but I failed to receive 
an answer. Hence I repeated my persuasion from Sultan’s 
camp and promised to do the same from the camp of an-Niri. 
A civil war was raging among the members of the Kmusa 
tribe. My good friend, the head chief Ratwan eben MerSed, had 
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for years been living at peace with the surrounding ‘Aneze 
tribes, but his brother BiSir, who in 1910 had married a certain 
eccentric European (frangijje), had defied him and was pillag- 
ing camps of the Arabs as well as settlements of the felldhin. 
Arbitration with Bisir and his adherents, for whom the Sba‘a 
had no respect, was out of the question: they must be subdued 
by sheer force. 

Therefore I parleyed with Sa‘td and Sultan, proposing 
that together with an-Nuri they assail him, an expedition in 
which all of them displayed more interest than in the Turkish 
Government and England. They saw in the Government merely 
a bureaucracy of tormentors who were of no benefit to the 
Arabs in general or the Bedouins in particular but, on the 
contrary, injured their interests whenever possible. They did 
not know much about Islam, and Islam had no ties by which 
to link them with the Government. Had the Turkish Govern- 
ment guaranteed them a large booty from the war, they would 
have risen against the British; on the other hand, if the 
British had promised them that they would be permitted to 
loot the settlements subject to the Turkish rule, they would 
have risen against the Turks. It is only the desire for booty that 
inspires the inhabitants of the desert to great deeds; they 
have no conception of love for one’s country or for one’s 
religion. They could not expect that the Turkish Government 
would let them pillage without restraint, especially since the 
Government had exploited them from the very beginning. 
Universal peace in the inner desert was their goal only in 
order that they might fall upon those settlements that were 
left without any protection, regardless whether such settle- 
ments were under Turkish or British rule. This was the motive 
which prompted them to ask me to effect a peace with the 
Sba‘a and the Fed‘an. 

Monday, December 14, 1914. We remained on our camp 
site. Sultan asserted that we were going to march on; but 
Said was tormented by gout and so decided to camp by us 
and decreed that we were not to move until his pains abated. 
I busied myself all day long with my notes and maps. In the 
evening we determined the latitude. 

Before midnight two scouts (talld‘én tentén), who had 
scoured the region to the south returned, with the report that 
they had found no pastures within a day’s march. They further 
reported that there were better pastures in the district of 
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al-Hrejtat to the east, but that even this region had already 
been visited by numerous herds. They had brought back a 
camel with stab wounds and the marking of the Weld ‘Ali, 
probably one which had run away from enemy raiders. A certain 
faleoner (sakkdr), who had made a hunting trip to the volcano 
of Rurab al-Hadali, brought word that he had sighted an enemy 
detachment, and that very night Sa‘ad sent about forty riders 
toward Rurab. 

Tuesday, December 15, 1914. We marched from eight 
until nine in the morning, encamping on the boundary of the 
region alleged to be devoid of pastures. The riders despatched 
to Rurab having failed to return, we awaited them here. 
Meantime we had no news of an-Nitri. We had encountered 
no traveler (tdres) who might have brought information about 
him. I wanted to seek him myself, but Sultan resented such 
a suggestion and persuaded me to patience. The Shaytan, he 
said, presses men to impetuous action, whereas a deliberate 
decision is the gift of the Most Merciful (al-‘agala min as- 
Sejtan wa-r-rdza min ar-rahmdan). I myself realized that I 
could not leave the camp while an enemy band was lurking 
near. Although it is always dangerous to venture into the 
unknown desert without a companion and without protection, 
it is much more dangerous to adventure there when enemies 
are near. Waiting and still more waiting ever tries one’s 
patience in the inner desert. In the evening we determined the 
hour. The riders returned late in the night, reporting that they 
had found neither an enemy band nor any traces of one. 

Wednesday, December 16, 1914. We left the camp at 
7.40 A.M., riding on the rugged upland Tarak ad-Dib. With 
us rode many wives of the settlers, mounted on donkeys. 
The slaves poked fun at them, saying they looked like the 
daughters of Eben Maleé, as they named the Slejb who camp 
along the eastern boundary of the Hawran. At 8.33 we came 
to a large mound of clay and ashes by which a fireplace 
of a peculiar shape had been dug. Sultan instantly recognized 
it as one that had been made by Rséd eben Smejr (Fig. 99), 
the head chief of the Weld ‘Ali, who had camped there years 
before. After resting for twenty minutes we rode on; at 9.05 
we passed a dry rain pool on the right and again rested 
from 9.33 until 9.48. At 10.30 we had on the left a large rain 
pool and perceived in the hollows freshly grown grasses and 
among them several mushrooms with white stems and heads. 
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The Bedouins call these fejlazdn; the felladhin, melles. They 
tasted sweet, and many ate them raw. From 10.30 until 11.48 
we made hardly three kilometers, as our camels grazed on 
the way. Hence we encamped. 

In the afternoon we finished our preparations for leaving 
our friends and came to an understanding with several men 
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Fic. 99—A fireplace of RSéd eben Smejr. 


who wanted to join us in order that they might more conven- 
iently get back to their relatives who had gone into the inner 
desert early in September and October. 

Thursday, December 17, 1914. We loaded our tents and 
supplies and at 7.40 A. M. departed from Sultan’s camp. For 
over an hour Sultan, with a single slave, accompanied us. After 
a time eight other men caught up, one of whom, Swélem eben 
Mehlef, rode a mare, while the rest were mounted on camels. 
They all went along with us. At eight o’clock we sighted upon 
a small hillock to the left four large eagles (nsvir), who were 
watching our approach with curiosity — a good omen, accord- 
ing to Sultan. At 8.40 the two rocks of al-Hadala were about 
sixteen kilometers away. Beyond and southwest of them the 
bluish, extinct voleanoes of the eastern border of the Hawran 
became ever more distinct. Sultan parted with me, his eyes 
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moistened with tears, and earnestly declared that he would 
remain my true friend (siddiz) forever. 

From 9.07 until 9.17 our camels grazed; then we rode until 
10.32 in a plain that was covered by numerous flints (sawwdn) ; 
here we rested and dined until 11.13. We passed through an 
abandoned camp site, which my companions scrutinized very 
closely. At such places the nature of the tracks and excrement 
indicates whether there has been a camp of Bedouins or of 
the breeders of goats and sheep (Swdja), and likewise whether 
the camp has been abandoned for a short time, for a month, 
or even for years. The size of the space where camels rested 
through the night and the tracks of horses mark the place 
where the chief himself camped, and the size and form of the 
fireplace tell his name and dignity. As soon as the visitors 
at such an abandoned camp site have decided on the chief’s 
name, they know also who camped with him and then seek 
the tents of individual families. Being familiar with the 
approximate number of camels owned by the individual ten- 
ants, they inspect the particular spots for the camels (bejt 
wa ‘endah mradhen zén), look for stones upon which women 
put their kettles and which everyone fastens in the ground 
in her own peculiar fashion, measure the dimensions of the 
compartment reserved for men, observe the depth of the fire- 
place in which coffee is cooked, and distinguish the owner. 
Then come reminiscences of the tenants, of rendezvous and 
raids. It takes a long time to exhaust all the material for 
talk which such an abandoned camp furnishes. 

Our route led us over low hillocks and wide, shallow swales 
into the region of ar-RijaSi, where, in the valley of Rist ad- 
Dwehle, our camels grazed upon fresh grass from 1.30 P. M. 
to 1.50. After two o’clock my companions showed me, about 
six kilometers to the southwest, a. speck in the gray of the 
desert. It was arugged rock called al-Harbe. Some of them said 
there was a wall of an old structure, while others asserted 
that no walls had ever been erected there, but that there was 
a soft rock used by the Arabs in making their short smoking 
pipes (sublan).*% At 3.20 we encamped at a rain pool in the 
channel of a wide Seb. 


104 Abu-l-Farag, Ardni (Balak, 1285 A. H.), Vol. 10, p. 28, and al-Bekri, Mu‘gam 
(Wiistenfeld), p. 308, write that al- Harba is a region in the territory of the Ghassanians, in 
a valley of w hich al-Haret ibn Zalem once killed a camel that belonged to the Ghassanian 
king Jazid ibn ‘Amr and was executed for it.— The neighborhood of our al-Harbe is a very 
suitable camp site and formerly belonged to the powerful Ghassanian tribe: hence I seek in 
it the ancient region of al-Harba. 
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RIST AD-DWEHLE TO HABRA DEBADEB 


Friday, December 18, 1914. We mounted the camels as early 
as 6.10 A. M. but dismounted soon afterwards and walked, for 
white hoar frost was forming and the damp cold penetrated 
to our bones. At 8.30 we had the Habra umm S&ahlijje about 
three kilometers to the southeast. The region we were travers- 
ing was overgrown by a large variety of fresh perennials. It 
had been moistened in the season of as-sejf (middle of April 
to middle of June) and again by the at-trajjdwi (Pleiades, 
November) and al-gowzdwi (Gemini, December) rains and 
hence was an arg masjufa wa murabbaca (a land of plenty) 
where camels would find pasture for the entire ensuing year. 
At 10.40 we had on the left an upland with a cairn and 
adjoining it the large rain pool Habra ummu Rgejm. From 
10.11 until noon we rested about five kilometers west of the 
high mound of stones Rigm al-Mezajen. 


East of the undulating slope of al-Mezajen is the Habra at-Tréfawi. 
A short distance to the south of it are situated the Habari al-Hamel and 
al-Menagi, which are filled from the short valley of al-Atna that comes in 
from the south. On the southeastern edge of al-Mezajen is the beginning 
of the long valley of RwéSed abu-t-Tarafi, the northern branch of which 
is called aS-Shami, the northeastern al-Kar‘a, the eastern ad-Dwéhle, and 
the southeastern an-Nezajem. Between as-Shami and al-Kar‘a the Habari 
al-Edénijje and al-Megles are located; between ad-Dwéhle and an-Nezajem 
is the Habra at-Trejbil. South of the latter rises the table mountain Kart 
an-Nezajem. 

These rain pools are situated on the watershed between 
the Euphrates and the Manka‘ ar-Rahba. In their vicinity there 
is pasturage throughout the year. Everywhere we saw cairns 
piled up by Bedouins that they might orient themselves in 
the otherwise featureless plain. 

Going in a southeasterly direction in the undulating plain 
of ar-RijaSi we came upon a large camp site that had been 
abandoned but recently and within its area saw the site of 
a large tent containing numerous hoofprints of horses (mrah 
‘aléh bejten éebir w marabb al-hejl). Suddenly one of my 
escorts picked up from the site of the large tent a piece of 
ostrich feather like those with which the Rwala embellish 
their national emblem, abu-d-dhiir. This led us to surmise with 
a fair degree of certainty that this place had been camped 
upon by Prince an-Nari, in whose tent abu-d-dhir is kept. We 
could not determine his route, however; for the entire region 
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was a maze of tracks, and the late rains had obscured even 
the most recent prints. Most of the tracks, especially those 
of flocks of goats and sheep, converged toward the northeast, 
while the footprints of camels pointed toward the south. As 
no breeders of goats or sheep were migrating with Prince 
an-Ntri, we agreed upon seeking him to the southward. 

At two o’clock we crossed the tracks of galloping horses 
and soon reached a spot where a battle must have been fought 
not many days before, for the ground was cut up by hoof- 
prints and the picked skeletons of two horses lay not far 
away. As we later learned, a band of warriors of the Kmusa 
and ‘Ebede tribes, commanded by Bisir eben MerSed, had 
attacked there a small detachment of the Hsene under the 
chief Sfik eben Melhem, had taken for booty several herds of 
camels, and had also seized five tents of the small encampment 
of the Ahl ‘Isa clan. A band of reinforcements (faz‘) of the 
Hsene had been repulsed by BiSir’s riders, and the raiders fled. 
They left the flocks of goats and sheep, doubtless fearing that 
they would be overtaken by bands from other camps should 
they drive the goats and sheep slowly before them. 

Toward three o’clock we noted in the shallow valley of 
az-Zel'ijje a herd of at least a hundred gazelles, which fled 
instantly upon getting our scent. At 3.10 P. M. we found an 
abundant pasture in the valley and decided to stay there 
overnight. The men who had joined us wished to leave us on 
the morrow and seek their relatives in the neighborhood of at- 
Trejbil and al-Basatin. Since they had no provisions whatever, 
we gave them two days’ supply of flour. Their departure left 
us alone again except for the presence of ‘Awad, a youth of 
about twenty years and a member of the Frege clan belong- 
ing to the Rwala, who accompanied us as a herdsman. 

Saturday, December 19, 1914. We left at 5.55 A.M. in 
a southerly direction, riding through a region of reddish loam 
strewn with innumerable fragments of stone. By the action 
of wind and rain the soil in such places is carried away and 
the stones remain. They cover the ground to a depth of five 
centimeters, protect it from more rapid disintegration, but at 
the same time thwart the growth of annuals and even of 
perennials. The undulating highlands and their slopes are 
barren; Sih, rite, and Sa‘rdn, much enjoyed by camels, grow 
only in the low places, where top soil accumulates. At 8.15 we 
descended into the deep valley of RwéSed abu-t-Tarafi, where 
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the camels grazed until 8.32. The numerous holes in the channel 
were filled with clear, fresh water, and everywhere green grass- 
es were sprouting. South of RwéSed abu-t-Tarafi the slopes of 
the individual heights are steeper and the intersecting ravines 
more numerous as well as more fertile. We walked most of 
the time. 

I walked with my new herdsman ‘Awad, who had traversed 
almost two-thirds of Arabia in his young life. His father had 
died of heart failure, leaving his mother a widow, with but 
one camel with which to support four girls and three boys. 
The relatives were likewise poor. Desiring to help his mother, 
‘Awad, the eldest boy, hired out to the ‘Akejl (camel traders) 
as a herdsman. He traveled with them as far as the border 
of ‘Oman, crossed the entire territories of Eben Sa‘id and 
Eben RaSid, and was twice in Egypt. Returning from Egypt 
for the second time in August, 1914, he tended for a time 
five hundred camels which Prince an-Niri had conveyed to 
the Government as a tax, and then went to the camp of Fares 
eben Sa‘lan at the ruins of al-Basiri. With Fares and Eben 
Gandal he had participated in a raid against the Fed‘an tribe 
at al-BiSri. West of the settlement of as-Suhne, at the base 
of al-Klélat, Fares had met the Selka clan, which, being at peace 
with the Fed‘an as well as with the Rwala, was obliged to 
warn the former. Fares feared that he would be encircled by 
the Fed‘an, therefore he turned westward. At as-Stha he 
found the camp of the division of the Hadedijjin headed by 
Eben Sirhan, with whom the Rwala lived at peace; but the 
warriors of Eben Gandal maintained that a Hadidi had once 
stolen a camel from one of their number, hence they descended 
upon the herds and drove off several as booty. Fares forbade 
his fighters to participate in such villainy. : 

‘Awad, who, as a Fregi, was subject to Eben Sa‘lan, had 
not received any of the booty. Being loath to return empty- 
handed, he set forth in company with two men in search of 
loot (hangal) to the camp of the Hadedijjin division of the 
chief Eben Turki near the settlement of as-Suhne. Not even 
then, however, did Allah deign to bestow any booty upon him. 
East of ar-Raka (Arak) they encountered five robbers of 
the ‘Akédat tribe, whom they joined at their fire. The ‘Ake- 
dat inquired whether they belonged to the tribes camping 
north or south of Tudmor. Upon being told they were Rwala, 
the robbers instantly seized their rifles, and ‘Awad and his 
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two companions, who had only old revolvers, fled to the rocks. 
Unfortunately, a herdsman, who was pasturing a flock of 
goats near by, shot at them and hit one of ‘Awad’s men in his 
shin. ‘Awad and his uninjured companion begged the herdsman 
for mercy and protection from the ‘Akedat, handing over to 
him their revolvers and cloaks as an inducement; whereupon 
the shepherd, from a point of vantage in a ravine, defended 
them against the attacking “‘“Akédat and gave an alarm cry, at 
which the robbers instantly fled. The herdsman was a Hadidi 
from the very camp that ‘Awad was going to rob. They tied 
two tent poles to the injured leg of their companion, put him 
upon a camel, and took him to Tudmor, where they left him 
with a family related to him. ‘Awad returned without a weapon 
and without clothes to Fares, who was camping at al-Bhara, 
south of Tudmor, and who gave him an old fur coat, in which 
he set out for Damascus to earn some money. In the camp of 
Sa‘ad eben Melhem he learned about the war, the constant 
conscriptions, and the compulsory labor; hence he decided to 
return home to his mother and therefore joined me. He was 
a composed, prudent youth, whom I could consult. Whatever 
he knew, he told; if he did not know anything he did not 
chatter and make misrepresentations, as al-Hsejnawi did. He 
was not a guide and he did not know the country; but he 
took good care of my camels and obeyed without hesitation 
or objection. Al-Hsejnawi lamented from morning till night 
for fear we should go astray and perish. He yearned for his 
“castle” in Caf and cursed the day when charity had moved 
him to accompany and protect me. Oftentimes my hand itched 
to strike him, but I had to be patient. 

At 9.25 we had on the left two small rain pools. At 10.30 
we descended into the valley of RwéSed as-Satih, which rises 
in the height of ‘Enaza to the south of the Kart an-Nezajem. 
In the RwéSed as-Satih is the Radir al-Katab. From eleven 
o’clock to 11.40 we rested in the Se%b of al-Kerarijje. Shortly 
after noon there appeared southwest of us, between RwéSed 
al-Gezi‘a and Dmejtet ummu Ksejr, the mesa of al-Harga, 
and at three o’clock we came into a wide basin that could be 
overlooked from the northeast, east, and southeast. 

At 4.10 P.M. we encamped near a small hill in a deep dry 
watercourse. East and west of us glimmered rain pools; plenty 
of pasturage and an abundance of dry perennials lay about us; 
our camp fire was concealed under a steep, high bank; our 
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baggage was hidden among boulders in the channel, in the 
soft sands of which we made our beds. It was a camp such as 
the traveler will seldom find in the desert. But woe to us if 
a heavy rain should occur in the east on the Kwérat al-Entz! 
Our channel would be filled with a rushing torrent. Every- 
thing would be swept away that could not be saved by a quick 
escape. We observed the sky carefully. It was partly overcast in 
the southeast but not in the east. After midnight several large 
drops of rain fell, but otherwise the night passed uneventfully. 
Toward morning, however, a strong southeast wind sprang 
up, the herald of imminent rain. 

Sunday, December 20, 1914. The sky became clouded in 
the east at five o’clock, while in the southeast bolts of light- 
ning zigzagged constantly. A light rain began to fall. We set 
out at 6.10 A.M. One could not see even five meters ahead, 
but there were rifts in the clouds to the southeast which 
gave us hope that the rain would not last long. “Awad and I 
walked in front of the camels, going in a southerly direction. 
The rain ceased for a while, but presently the sky became 
entirely overcast and we had such a downpour that at 7.50 
we had to stop. To the left and also ahead of us glimmered 
the pool of Debadeb, which the rain water was forming, while 
on the right rose a steep slope on which the camels slipped 
in the sodden ground. During the downpour we pitched the 
larger tent and got the baggage under cover before it was 
drenched through, but we ourselves were soaking wet up to 
our knees. With difficulty we kindled a fire and dried our 
clothing and footwear. The fire scorched my shoes. The rain 
lasted throughout the day and evening, but since our tent 
was visible from a distance of at least fifty kilometers to the 
east—from the top of ‘Enaza—we dared not risk having any 
fire or light after dark. 

Monday, December 21, 1914. As the rain had not ceased, 
we remained where we were. Toward noon the wind began 
to blow from the west and dispersed the clouds, but the rain 
continued at intervals until evening and it was not until dur- 
ing the night that the sky cleared. 


HABRA DEBADEB TO AZ-ZEBIBIJJAT 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914. The sun appeared at eight 
o’clock, and at 8.40 A. M. we set out toward the south, circling 
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the western edge of the Habra Debadeb, a rain pool at least 
fifteen kilometers long from north to south and four kilo- 
meters wide from west to east. From 9.25 to 9.42 we filled 
our water bags from a fine radir, or hole filled with rain 
water. The camels were so satiated that they took no notice 
(mé hen dcelat) of the exuberant sprouts of rvte as we rode 
through them. We reached the southwestern end of the Habra 
Debadeb at about 10.30. 

This shallow depression narrows toward the west and forms the head 
of the valley of al-Gezi‘a. The RwéSed al-Gezi‘a merges with the RwéSed 
as-Satih and forms the RwéSed abu Hefna, so called after the pool in the 
river channel. On the left side of al-Gezi‘a, north of the Kart al-Harga, 
is the rain pool of Stifa and southwest of it ad-Dwara. East of Debadeb 
rise the low, tabular hillocks Kwérat al-‘Entz and southwest of them 
appears the wide, furrowed slope Hazm “Anka. Between Hazm “Anka and 
the Kwérat al-"Eniz is the rain pool Habra ‘Anka and east of the latter 
the Radir aS-Sejh. 

Crossing a wide, rocky upland, at 11.35 we came into the 
region of ad-Dmejtat, where we rested until 12.05. This region 
forms a rolling, stone-covered plain overgrown with solitary 
bushes of firs about half a meter high, on which camels like 
to graze. In the depressions sa‘rdn, rate, and sth flourish. 
Camels munch these perennials with relish, but they do not 
fatten on them, because of the laxative action of the plants. 
That is why the Rwala never remain long on ad-Dmejtat. The 
best winter pasturage (masta’, never msatta; plural, masdati) 
is to be found in the vicinity of al-Hor, Habra ‘Anka, and 
Laha. If one asks a Rwejli ‘““‘Where have ye grazed this winter? 
(wén Sattejtu has-sene?),” one is likely to receive for answer: 
“Our winter pasturage was al-Hor (mastdna bel-hor).” In the 
spring they prefer grazing (marba‘; plural, mardbi‘) in the 
depression al-Giba (‘we passed the spring in al-Giba, rab- 
bana bel-guba’) and on the northern edges of the Neftd. In 
the country of al-Bijaz between al-Giba, Tell ‘Amad, and the 
voleanic country one can find pasturage in the season of as- 
sejf (from about the middle of April until the middle of 
June; masjaf); whereas from the end of June until the end 
of August they pasture (makiz) in the region of an-Nukra 
south of Damascus. In the autumn they like best to sojourn in 
the vicinity of the depression of Sirhan; there is the masfar 
(autumn pasturage). If it does not rain in the Hamad and in 
the Wudijan, they migrate to the vicinity of Tejma or to the 
eastern boundary of the Neftid, where rains are more regular. 
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At 2.50 P.M. we reached the shallow valley of Dmejtet 
ummu Ksejr and found there the tracks of two riding cam- 
els and a female hound (sleka). ‘Awad was of the opinion that 
the riders were falconers and therefore that there was an 
Arab camp somewhere near. At 3.10 we made camp. 

I noted a high mound of stone upon a solitary hill south 
of our encampment and directed my steps toward it; for fear 
that an enemy band might discover our tracks and attack 
us in the night I wished to survey the northern environs 
thoroughly through the binoculars. The region was open to- 
ward the north to a distance of at least fifteen kilometers; 
but there was nothing to arrest my attention, although the 
slanting rays of the sun, already sinking low in the west, so 
illuminated the entire region southward that every bush stood 
out distinctly. Then I turned my eyes toward the west and 
again toward the south, gazing at the solitary volcanoes that 
loomed south of the castle of Burku®. The most conspicuous 
among them were the rugged crater of al-Heber, the abruptly- 
ending Ekren, the imposing an-Na‘ejg, and, far to the south, 
the Ktejft at-Trejf, which resembles a horse saddle. Turning 
the glass somewhat more to the left, I suddenly beheld upon 
a high, sunny slope a row of camels. Some of them were 
grazing, others moving about. It occurred to me that they 
might belong to a band of resting raiders; but, upon scru- 
tinizing the individual animals more closely, I did not observe 
saddles on any of them but noted numerous young camels 
among them, a certain proof that it was a herd returning 
home after grazing during the day. Without ascertaining the 
exact direction, I hastened to our encampment to call ‘Awad, 
who, it developed, was guarding camels some distance away. 
Al-Hsejnawi ran for him immediately, but before “Awad could 
get there and climb the hill a dark cloud had obscured the 
sun and he could see nothing. We were watchful during the 
night, but nobody approached us. 

Wednesday, December 23, 1914. We left our encampment 
at six o’clock and walked in a southwesterly direction, as 
“Awad was of the opinion that the camels I had seen were in 
a camp somewhere by the Dmejtet ummu Mhaftr. The sky was 
overcast with dense clouds, portions of which were separating 
and drifting to the ground. ‘Awad expected a heavy fog (jagina 
kubs, tall); and indeed, at seven o’clock there descended upon 
us a mist so dense that we could not see ten meters ahead. 
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We hastened forward with compass in hand, at the same time 
examining the ground in order not to lose sight of eventual 
tracks of camels and horses. At eight o’clock we climbed a 
height that my companions thought was the one upon which 
I had seen the camels, but I disagreed with them, for I had 
estimated the distance to be at least thirty kilometers. From 
eight to 8.20 our camels grazed, after which we continued 
in the same direction for over an hour without finding the 
least indication of Arabs. After nine o’clock the fog began 
to lift and the sun appeared and shone across the broad plain 
to the west. We looked eagerly for traces of smoke but in 
vain. ‘Awad thought the Arabs might be camping at the 
western base of the hillocks we had left; therefore at 9.30 
we turned toward the northwest, but nowhere were any herds 
to be seen. 

Shortly after ten o’clock we spied to the northwest two 
camel riders and one man afoot. As we had not detected any 
herds of camels, my companions maintained that those I had 
seen yesterday were a band of raiders and that these three 
men were spies (‘ujvzin). In vain I argued that none of the 
animals had saddles, that there were young camels among 
them, and that they were at least thirty kilometers distant; 
I could not convince my companions, who were intimidated by 
the constant lamentations of al-Hsejnawi. We hid our camels 
in a shallow Se%b, crawled forward, and lay in the path of 
the unknown men. When they were within about one hundred 
paces of us, ‘Awad called to them to continue on their way 
if they were of the Zana Muslim, but to flee if they were 
enemies. Al-Hsejnawi leaped up and began to imitate the 
motions of horseback riders who trot about their chief as 
a manifestation of their pledge of loyalty (‘ardza). The same 
thing is done in the desert by camel or horseback riders 
when they want to assure a band they may encounter that 
they have no hostile motives. But the unknown riders did 
not trust the words of ‘Awad or the motions of al-Hsejnawi. 
They swerved their mounts, the one afoot leaped behind one 
of the riders, and they galloped away toward the northeast. 
Al-Hsejnawi ran after them, shouting and waving the tail 
of his mantle, but all in vain: they shortly disappeared in 
the hills. Their panicky flight and the bulging bags upon 
their saddles proved conclusively that they were peaceful 
travelers. Hoping they would summon to their assistance (lajta 
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faza‘aw ‘aleyjna) Arabs who might be camping in the vicinity, 
we waited until 12.45 P.M.; but no rider appeared. 

From 12.45 to 1.20 we rode in an easterly direction, then 
to the southeast. At 2.40 we came into the extensive plain of 
Dmejtet ummu Mhaftr and proceeded southward until four 
o’clock, when we encamped beyond a rise near the artificial 
rain pool of al-Mhafutr. 

There is not a single spring in the plains of the Hamad 
and almost no wells of spring water. The Arabs draw their 
water from natural basins or depressions in which rain water 
gathers and forms larger or smaller pools. Where there are 
no such natural pools, many artificial reservoirs are to be 
seen, frequently measuring thousands of square meters in area 
and as many as three meters deep. The excavated clay forms 
wide banks in which are left large openings through which 
rain water flows into the pools. The chiefs who directed these 
gigantic feats of engineering displayed great ingenuity in thus 
securing for their herds the water which was so indispensable 
to them in these regions, where otherwise they could not camp 
at the end of spring. Moreover, camping here, they saved the 
pasturage adjoining the natural waters for the times when the 
water in the artificial pools evaporated. Many thousands of 
diligent hands were necessary to excavate these basins. I am 
inclined to believe that the work was not done by the Bedouins, 
or camel raisers, but by the swdja, who raise goats and sheep. 
Perhaps they were helped by the inhabitants of the settlements 
south of Damascus, who drove their herds in late autumn to the 
eastern desert in order to save their crops. They could find pas- 
ture in the desert from the first rains in November until May, 
provided they supplied themselves with the water necessary for 
their sheep and goats; and hence they may have excavated the 
artificial rain pools for this purpose. At the end of May or 
the beginning of June, when the last of the water had evapor- 
ated, they would return to their settlements, where meantime 
the harvesting had begun and their herds could thus graze in 
the stubble fields. The same method could — nay, ought — to 
be employed even now by a powerful government which has 
the welfare of the settlers at heart. 

We were vigilant throughout the night, for we might 
have been attacked if the unknown riders had hastened to 
Arabs and incited them to pursue us. We were of the opinion 
that they were friends who were camping in the vicinity, 
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but during the night even a friend is dangerous if he is 
unaware that it is another friend he meets. The night was 
cold and misty and in the morning hoar frost glittered upon 
our covers. 

Thursday, December 24, 1914. We set out at 6.05 A. M. 
in a southerly direction, reaching, at 6.48, a height from which 
I recognized, several kilometers ahead of us, the saddle-like 
crest I had seen two days before in the rays of the setting 
sun. I immediately called my companions, telling them that 
that was the crest on which I had seen the camels going 
from pasture and that we certainly should find fresh tracks 
there. We stopped and surveyed the landscape in all directions. 
We were in the region of short valleys, Se‘iban al-Geranijjat, 
which carry the water flowing from the east into the large 
pool of Dowkara. The region is bounded on the south by a huge 
elevation which slopes from the east toward the west and along 
which extends westward the sevb of at-Trejf with numerous 
holes in the channel (rudrdn). Near at-Trejf could be seen 
the cleft crater of Ktejft at-Trejf, south of it the al-Hatimi 
and ‘Azer groups, and west of the latter the imposing volcano 
of Liss. Almost due southwest of us rose the sharply-pointed 
Ekren and southeast of it the dome of al-Henw; but we saw 
no Arabs or herds. An hour later we reached the base of the 
crest where, as I firmly believed, I had seen camels two days 
before, and, indeed, there we found the first fresh tracks. 

Pausing, we waited from 7.45 until 8.14 for ‘Awad, who 
was to look for the herds from the crest through my binoc- 
ulars. We had arranged with him that we were to ride south- 
ward should he disappear to the south beyond the ridge (which 
stretched from southwest to northeast), but should he follow 
the crest eastward we were to go southeast. At 8.14 we noted 
that he turned eastward; hence we headed in the same direct- 
ion over an undulating slope which rose to the south and was 
covered with coarse basalt gravel. In a few minutes we perceived 
near ‘Awad some riders and two men on foot, who shortly dis- 
appeared. ‘Awad signaled us with his mantle to come quickly 
and then he ran toward us. Reaching us, he said that strange 
Arabs had taken away from him the binoculars, his carbine, 
and his cartridge belt and had sounded an alarm. 

We knew that they would pounce upon us shortly; hence 
we hastened as fast as possible to the crest, in order to 
observe the camp. We had barely made the ascent when we 
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perceived numerous groups of riders, who, on seeing that we 
awaited them calmly, came to a halt. But there was another 
group approaching us through a ravine like a pack of hungry 
wolves. They were beating their mares with their heels and 
rifles, and the mares were virtually flying. They did not see 
us from the ravine. The reason they hurried so fast was for 
fear the other fighters might outstrip them and get the best 
share of the booty. About fifty paces from us they darted 
up the slope and for the first time perceived us, as well as 
the other band, which still stood about a hundred paces away. 
Thereupon they emitted yells like those of ferocious beasts, 
beat their mares, and made one last leap toward the prey. The 
manes and tails of the horses and the long braids and sleeves 
of the riders fluttered in the air. Horse and rider seemed 
to be one, a winged, flying monster, its trunk black and half- 
naked, its left hand swinging a rifle and its right curved like 
a hungry talon, while its white teeth appeared as though lust- 
ing for warm, bloody flesh. 

We heard a commanding voice from among the ranks of 
the first band, and suddenly there stood before me a young 
rider proffering me his hand and saying: “Musa, thy brother 
Msas welcomes thee!’ He was the commander of the first 
group that had reached me at a gallop. I stood several paces 
in advance of my companions. The other riders of the first 
group tried to stop the second group but they did not succeed, 
for the rascal al-Hsejnawi had driven two camels toward the 
second group and invited them to loot them. They made the 
camels kneel and were beginning to snatch the things that 
were loaded upon them. With a few leaps my camel was among 
them. I beat them with the butt of my rifle and shouted 
that they should pay me a hundredfold for everything they 
damaged. The rider who had greeted me and others who had 
reached us by this time came to my assistance and thus the 
robbers were repulsed. They returned piecemeal everything 
they had taken. 

The rider who had greeted me introduced himself as MSas 
eben ‘Ali. He was the brother of Hadite, chief of the Hrese 
clan, who joined us a while later with ‘Enad eben Madi, chief 
of the Ahl ‘isa, who were camping near by. In 1909 Hadite 
and his brother MSas had met me and talked with me in the 
camp of Prince an-Niri in the depression of Sirhan. They told 
me they had visited an-Niri only a few days before, when he 
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was camping by the voleano Umm Wu‘Al. ‘Enad eben Madi had 
attacked me in the spring of 1901 at Kusejr ‘Amra, where 
I was staying with Hajel, a brother of Prince Talal eben Fajez 
of the Beni Sahr; but he had returned our stolen camels and 
I had given him a nickel-plated eight-shot revolver. Both men 
also greeted me in the name of Prince an-Niri. 

We all thanked Allah that he had guided us to friends. 
Surrounded by thirty riders we proceeded in all glory to the 
camp, where every woman and girl gazed curiously at this 
extraordinary procession. Within the camp the riders staged a 
mock battle, attacking, pursuing, and shooting at one another, 
until both chiefs gestured them to stop. At 10.40 I entered 
the tent of Hadite, where I was served with coffee, tea, and 
rice. He inquired about the war and complained that ‘Abdar- 
rahman Pasha Jasef was hiring camels for the Government 
from the tribes that were camping by the Pilgrim Road to 
Mecca, but was failing to pay the charges and at the same 
time was maintaining his soldiers with the stores and herds 
of the Arabs. My tent was pitched alongside the tent of Hadite, 
who visited me in the afternoon with his eight-year-old son, 
“Ali. I discussed with him my journey to an-Niri, whieh | 
proposed to resume on the morrow. In the evening we de- 
termined the latitude. I sat in front of the tent until late 
into the night, absorbed in reminiscences of my homeland 
and my dear ones. It was Christmas Eve! 


CHAPTER XIV 
AZ-ZEBIBIJJAT TO AL-COWF 


AZ-ZEBIBIJJAT TO AN-NURI’S CAMP NEAR HABRA 
AL-HAGM 


Friday, December 25, 1914. At 6.20 A.M. we marched 
eastward in the direction of Prince an-Ntri’s encampment, 
accompanied by Zejdan eben Tamed, the elder brother of the 
chief Hadite and his servant Hamed. 

At 6.50 we sighted the mighty voleano of Umm Wu‘Al, 
which extends from northwest to southeast. Somewhat to the 
west of southwest the sharp-edged Ekren hovered above the 
low mists, with the dome of al-Henw southeast of it; south- 
west of us and almost east of al-Henw were visible the two 
summits of Ktejft at-Trejf; south of them several dark pin- 
nacles of the group of al-Hatimi; and farther south beyond 
them the protuberant summit of ‘Azer, with the cone of Liss 
west of it. Still farther westward al-Ufejhem rose like an isle 
among the gray mists, while south of Liss the black northern 
edge of the volcanic region trended northeastward. Perched 
upon it rose the volcanoes of al-Macmen, with Zellaka north- 
east of them and, north of: Zellaka, Ktejft al-Hangar, ar- 
Rdé‘anijje, and Ktejft al-Hor. 

Before us the extensive voleano of Umm Wu‘al was 
enveloped in a transparent veil of vapor, and far to the east 
and northeast a wide, violet crest loomed above the horizon, 
trending from the north toward the south. The undulating 
slope of az-Zebibijjat which we were traversing rises eastward 
and has a surface of basalt and lava gravel. In the dales grow 
firs, Sacrdn, and rite. The entire region is of a dark color, 
the depressions forming isles of yellowish green in a sea 
of black. At 8.14 a cold east-southeast wind began to blow 
and everything was covered with glittering hoar frost. At 
8.44 we found abundant pasture and remained there until 9.03. 
Our new companions had disappeared with al-Hsejnawi into 
a neighboring tent and did not overtake us until past ten 
o’clock. 

415 
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Meanwhile we were joined by a chief of a lesser clan of 
the Weld ‘Ali, whose members were migrating eastward. He 
rode a young camel, behind his saddle sat his falcon, and 
beside the camel scampered a female hound (sleka). The chief 
recognized me instantly and we greeted each other. He told 
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Fic. 100—Umm Wu ‘al and Wu‘ejla from the west. 


me that Emir Nawwaf had arrived the night before from al- 
Gowf to visit his father an-Nari, and that they were expecting 
‘“Awde abu Tajeh. He surmised that they would all be pleased 
at my arrival and that many a fat camel (geztr) would be 
slaughtered. This prospect of feasting captivated his fancy 
to such a degree that he resolved to accompany me to an- 
Nuri, who, he said, was camping at al-Hor. He summoned the 
negro leading his mare, entrusted to him his falcon and his 
sleka, and ordered his clan to encamp close by the volcano 
of Umm Wu‘al; then he drew up alongside and began to 
inspect my weapons eagerly. 

The voleano of Umm Wu‘al has ee hollow craters: one 
in the center; the other, much smaller, at the northwestern 
edge. From the central crater a stream of lava about four 
meters deep runs toward the southeast and terminates at 
the lower, but prominent, voleano of Wu‘ejla. South of the 
latter a rather deep ravine which conducts rain water into the 
natural pool Habra Sfajje winds from the southwest toward 
the east in the depression of al-Hor. From 10.43 until 11.25 we 
rested. At noon we found in the ravine a deep radir full of 
clear water, by which we remained for ten minutes drawing 


water. At two o’clock we met a camel rider who was headed  ~- 


westward. Zejdan and the chief of the Weld ‘Ali engaged him 
in conversation. About half an hour later Zejdaén caught up 
with us and informed us that we could not reach an-Niri 
that night, as he had migrated; whereupon the chief of the 
Weld ‘Ali returned with the rider to his people, as he did not 
enjoy the prospect of passing the night under the open sky, 
especially since it was not certain when and where we should 
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find an-Nuri. We surmised that an-Nuri would not stop very 
soon; therefore I directed that we also move onward after 
supper until the moon set. 

We rode past Umm Wu‘al and Wu‘ejla (Fig. 100). 


The group of Umm Wu l consists of two horizontal strata, the 
lower one light gray, the upper dark red, whereas in the case of Wu'ejla 
the lower layer is gray and the upper one black with a bluish tinge. 1% 

Beyond Umm Wu‘al gapes a huge depression which trends from 
the north southward and in the east is bounded by a violet slope with 
numerous wide gullies. It is called al-Hér and contains many large and 
small rain pools. On the west it is bounded by the Hazm ‘Anka, az- 
Zebibijjat, and the volcanic region. On the east, above the central part 
of the depression, the plateaus of as-Saddja and al-Ka‘asa gradually 
rise like great stairs, whereas to the northeast and southeast no such 
features are apparent. The depression of al-H6ér extends north as far 
as the Kwérat al-‘Entz and south to the volcano of as-Shami—nay, almost 
to “‘Amitd. In its northern part is situated the rain pool of Bardwil. Ahead 
of where we were, in the central part of al-Hér, lies the Habra Sfajje; 
farther south, to the east of Ktejft al-Hor, is the reservoir of al-Ktejfe; 
south of Ktejft al-Hangar is the Habra Sdejjed; and east of the volcano; 
of Zellaka is the Habra Mkanna‘, near which ends the Wudej ‘Amr. On 
the southeastern side of al-Hér are the rain pools of al-Lwejzijje, al- 
Bowbehi, and, at the southern end of the steppe of al-Ka‘asa, the Habra 
“Asda. On the northeastern side are the Hubejra (dim. of habra) ad-Dahal, 
al-Bkara, and an-Niuk. 

At 3.15 we stopped in the ravine southeast of Wu'ejla. 
The camels grazed while we drew a map of the region to the 
east from the top of a neighboring height. Below in al-Hor 
we noted the long rain pond Habra Sfajje, about five kilo- 
meters wide, from which emerged various isles. Upon the 
eastern slope of the depression, especially in the wide valleys, 
clustered groups of tents, the black color of which contrasted 
sharply with the lighter tones of the ground. Somewhat to 
the south of east we noticed, in about the middle of the slope, 
a large, solitary tent and, because it lay in the direction we 
were going, we decided to pass the night near it, especially 
since we were likely to obtain there definite news of the Prince. 
At 5.45 we began our march through the ravine into al-Hor. 
In the depression we turned first northward, then southeast- 


10 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 933, says that Wu‘al is a mountain in the 
district of as-Samawa, belonging to the Kalb, between al-Kifa and Syria. He cites the verses 
of the poets an-N4bira and al-Ahtal. An-Nabira names Wu‘Aal after Hubej. Al-Ahtal, Diwan 
(Salhani), p. 156, mentions the camp sites: Hajel, Wu‘al, ‘Alex, Zubala, al-Ketib, al-Adhal, 
al-Basita, a8-Sakik, ad-Dawg, Ruwajje, and Zihal. — 

Hajel is identical with the valley of the same name in the Tajj territory, east of the 
Aga’ range; Wu‘al with our Umm Wu‘al; ‘Alex with the Nefad desert; Zubala with a 
station of the same name on the Pilgrim Road from al-Kifa; aS-Sakik with the watering 
place of a&S-Siziz. The local names al-Ketib and ad-Adhal are common appellations, hence 
they are hard to define. Ad-Daws, Ruwajje, and Zihal are yet to be ascertained. 
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ward, and finally southward, circling the pools and walking 
most of the time. At eight o’clock we finally headed toward 
the northeast and at 8.82 reached the valley in which we had 
seen the large tent. Zejdan eben Tamed and al-Hsejnawi, who 
sat behind his saddle, were grumbling over the necessity of 
traveling in such cold (it was only 8°C), and Zejdan tried 
to convince me that we had already left the tent behind. I 
retorted that he might immediately return to the camp of 
“the HreSe clan, which also was behind us. At 8.43 I jumped 
off my camel, made her kneel, tied her by the left leg, and 
lay down by her. The others followed my example. 

Saturday, December 26, 1914. We were shivering with cold 
in the morning. The temperature at 6.30 A.M. stood at 2° centi- 
grade. The camels, the baggage, the blankets — everything 
was covered with thick hoar frost. Starting at seven o’clock, 
we rode in the valley eastward and after a full hour reached 
the tent we were seeking, where we learned from a herdsman 
that Prince an-Nuri was migrating to a destination somewhere 
east of the Habra al-Hagm or Hubejra ad-Dahal. Turning to- 
ward the southeast, we ascended after nine o’clock to the top 
of the mesa which borders al-Hor. About four kilometers 
northeast of us glimmered the surface of the Hubejra ad- 
Dahal. To the south rose the flat range of the Hazm al-Ka‘asa 
and still farther east the slope of the Hazm Sarawa, these two 
heights forming the western termination of the wide plateaus 
which spread from north to south. Whoever here ascends such 
a hazm (flat-topped ridge) from the west, on reaching the 
top will behold before him an undulating plateau rising some- 
what toward the east and bounded on the eastern horizon by a 
slope like the one up which he has just climbed. The largest of 
these rolling plateaus is the Karat Laha. These plateaus are 
like colossal stairs and form the watershed between al-Hamad 
and al-Wudijan, as the western and eastern halves of northern 
Arabia are called. 

The Rwala hold that during the Deluge the Hazm Laha 
protruded from the waters like an island. They believe that 
the heavenly water with which Allah flooded the world imbued 
stones with the power to emit sparks when struck — only those 
upon the Hazm Laha, which was not touched by the water, 
produce no such sparks. 

There are almost no channels in the plateaus mentioned 
above. At the base of the slopes, however, which verge stair- 
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like toward the west, the run-off gathers in numerous pools. 

This entire broad region swarmed with grazing camels. 
Huge herds of them were straggling toward the east and 
southeast, and to the northeast were many tents. A herdsman 
told us that Rséd eben Smejr, head chief of the Weld ‘Ali, 
was camping there. From 10.50 to 11.30 we dined. Upon 
resuming the march we met larger and smaller bodies of 
migrating Bedouins, who informed us that Prince an-Nidri 
was going to encamp east of the Habra al-Hagm. At noon there 
flew over us more than a hundred large birds with roseate 
breast feathers, black-edged wings, white necks, and dull, 
yellow bills. ‘Awad called them raha’. At 2.30 P.M. we reached 
the Habra al-Hagm (Figs. 101, 102), where we filled one water 
bag in ten minutes. This pool has been artificially enlarged, 
but the part thus excavated is so clogged with earth that it 
fills with water only in years of abnormal rain. 


ARRIVAL AT AN-NURI’S CAMP. MOVE TO THE EAST 


From the east could be heard shots fired at short intervals, 
indicating that the sons of the reigning family were shooting 
at a target. An-Nari’s tent was pitched in a small pit, so that 
we were unable to see it until 3.10. No sooner did we make 
our appearance than the shooting ceased and all present 
pushed up to the front of the tent, surveying us curiously. 
Suddenly the slave ‘Ali shrieked: “The Sheikh Misa!” He 
ran to meet us and led my camel to the left side of the tent. 
I had not yet dismounted when the Prince stood before me 
and pulled me into his embrace, hugging and kissing me as 
if I were his brother. Behind him stood the Emir Nawwaf 
(Fig. 103), extending both his hands to me; then followed a 
long line of my old, loyal friends, all of whom I embraced and 
kissed before entering the tent. Nawwaf seated me between 
himself and his father, and from all sides there poured upon 
me greetings and inquiries after my health. I felt so much 
at liberty among these good people that I considered myself 
at home, among brothers. 

I looked the gathering over, searching among them for 
my three good friends, ‘Adib eben Megwel, Mamdth eben 
Sattam, and Sa‘iid, the son of Prince an-Ntri. Not seeing them, 
I asked where they were. 

“They are gone (rdhaw),” said the Prince. “‘“Adub was 
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Fia. 101 


Fia. 102 


Fics. 101, 102—Habra al-Hagm. 
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robbed of several camel herds by the Sammar at the watering 
place of al-Kejstma. He intercepted the raiders, recovered 
the animals, but was hit by a bullet and fell dead on the 
spot. His mare returned with the saddle empty and spattered 
with blood.” 

“And where did Mamdth perish ?” 

“He had undertaken a raid against the Sammar. He circled 
the Neftid on the west and south sides and found the Sammar 
and the Weld Slejman at the wells of Béza Netil. He took as 
booty twelve herds of camels and was fleeing with them west- 
ward when the enemy, who had occupied the gorges of al- 
Misma’, attacked him, and Mamdih fell in the pass of al-‘Ah. 
The survivors of the raid reached us while we were camping 
at ‘Amud.” 

“And where hast thou lost Said?” 

“He fell through treachery. He was killed by the dogs, 
over whom barks Eben Gazi, at the approach of the valley of 
Na‘em into the depression of Sirhan north of the settlement 
of Karkar. There he was watching herds of camels with six 
riders, when ten riders mounted on camels approached and 
greeted them, explaining that they were under the command 
of ‘Awde abu Tajeh, our friend. As the garb of his part of 
the Hwétat is the same as that of the Hwétat of Eben Gazi 
and the camels of the newcomers had the brand of Abu Tajeh, 
Sa‘td readily believed them and invited them to join him at 


his fire. The riders unsaddled their camels and earried the ~ 


saddles to a neighboring rock, where they pretended to kindle 
a fire. Suddenly without warning they seized their rifles and 
fired upon Sa‘td and his companions, and soon Sa‘td and four 
others lay dead. The other two saved themselves in the high 
ratam thicket and hastened for help. The Hwetat tried to 
escape, but the Sa‘lan horse riders soon overtook them. Seeing 
they could not get away, they jumped off their camels and 
hid in the dense underbrush in the middle of the depression 
of Sirhan. The pursuers surrounded the underbrush, kindled 
numerous camp fires, and watched the men throughout the 
night. The following morning the Hwétat begged for mercy, 
but the riders tied them, took them to the spot stained by 
Sa‘iid’s blood, and killed them one after another with their 
heads turned southward, which is the manner in which sheep 
are killed. They deserved it for their treachery.” 

The Prince’s voice did not falter in the least while he 
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described the death of his friend ‘Adtb, his brother-in-law 
Mamdith, and his own son Sa‘td. 

“What wouldst thou, brother, against the will of Allah? 
Two-thirds of us men depart this life through violence (ras- 


Fic. 1083—The Emir Nawwaf. 


ban). There is not a single one of the remaining third who 
does not carry his wounds and scars. Thus it was, Misa, before 
us, so it shall be after us. O Allah! O Merciful!” 

Toward evening I went into my tent, whither the Prince 
sent me supper of burrul with pieces of mutton on top of it. 

Sunday, December 27, 1914. We were intending to migrate, 
but the Bedouins were disinclined to leave their tents. A thick 
fog obscured the sky, penetrated the tents, and contributed 
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to the drop in temperature to 1.7°C ‘at 7.45 A.M. Inside the 
tents fires were burning and the Bedouins crouched beside 
them. The cold pierced to the marrow of our bones. It is said 
that nowhere in inner Arabia is it so cold as upon the plateau 
between ‘Enaza and Laha. After nine o’clock there came to 
us Mane‘ eben Hada‘, the chief of that family of the Frege 
clan to which our herdsman ‘Awad eben Subejéan belonged, 
to vouch for ‘Awad’s dependableness and loyalty. 

After ten o’clock the Prince came to ask me to mount 
my camel, as the migration was about to begin. I rode with 
him and we were presently joined by Nawwaf and several 
of his escorts, by various chiefs, and by slaves (Figs. 104, 105). 
The camels carried us by quick strides out of the moving 
throng, until we rode at its head. The Bedouins sat on their 
camels with their heads entirely shielded; from under their 
chins they pulled up their kerchiefs so that only their eyes 
could be seen. Their bodies were clad in a diversity of garments 
—as many of them as would go on under their short, loose 
fur coats with sleeves half a meter longer than their arms. 
Over their fur coats and kerchiefs were wrapped cloaks, which 
they clutched tightly to their breasts with their left hands. 
On their feet they wore either sandals or crude, low shoes, 
but some wore red riding boots (gazme). Their calves and 
knees were entirely bare, for the wind kept flapping open the 
bottoms of their shirts and mantles, letting the damp cold 
penetrate to their waists. Many eyed me pityingly because 
I had no fur coat, and Trad eben Sattéam was preparing to 
divest himself of his own lest I freeze, when the Prince 
chuckled: 

“Q Trad, not Mtsa but thou sufferest from the cold. 
Seest thou not his footwear? Thy knees are bare; his are 
covered with leather boots. Most likely his chest is protected 
as well. And why should Misa buy a fur coat when soon he 
will reach a land where he will sweat day and night?” 

Nawwaf had donned in my honor thin, half-silk stock- 
ings and low shoes of patent leather with rubber soles; his 
hands were encased in white transparent gloves, which he 
proffered to me the moment he noted my bare hands. These 
pieces of finery were the gifts of various merchants trading 
in the settlements of the oasis of al-Gowf. He had ruled there 
but five years and yet had already acquired the manners of 
the settlers. From his saddle hung a sword with a remarkable 
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hilt, the blade bearing a Dutch inscription dating back to 1672. 
The hilt had been adorned with precious stones and gold and 
silver ornaments by his young servant. 

The good-hearted, though vacillating, youth that Nawwaf 
had been in 1908 and 1909 had grown into a severe and 
determined man. His face showed traces of the hardships he 
had experienced; it bore the aspect of an unconquerable will 
that does not flinch even from cruelty. In his merry eyes 
was a jovial smile, but to me the smile looked like the leer 
of a gratified, rapacious animal. Two warriors comprising his 
personal guard constantly rode about ten paces behind him. 
He had come to visit his father, accompanied by several hundred 
warriors mounted on camels and carrying at the head of the 
line a peculiar banner (bérak). To a long spear embellished 
with ostrich feathers was fastened a strip of black material 
upon which was sewed the form of a sword cut out of white 
cloth and embroidered crosswise with the words: “There is 
no god but God, and Mohammed is his prophet (la ilah ill- 
allah wa muhammad rasul allah).’ The fighters of Nawwaf 
always camped together in large white tents grouped about 
the round one reserved for him. They were mercenaries serving 
for their wage and maintenance, and even their equipment 
belonged to Nawwaf. The least insubordination was punished 
severely, the transgressor being tied to a heavy tent pole 
which he had to drag along during the march. Greater trans- 
gressions were punished by execution. 

The money and food that Nawwaf needed for his sol- 
diers he succeeded in providing from the sale of loot captured 
from defiant enemy tribes. He had come to an-Nuri for the 
purpose of consolidating with his Bedouins and making joint 
raids against the Sammar, Fed‘an, and Druse tribes. The 
young chiefs and slaves were pleased at the prospect of these 
raids and they seemed to look forward to fights no less than 
they did to the prospective booty. A Bedouin yearns for booty 
day and night, not so much to enrich himself with it as for 
the thrill of capturing it; and the greater the danger the 
more alluring the adventure. As soon as the booty is safe 
in his hands, it ceases to please him: ‘he gives away what 
he had captured and plans whither to go after fresh loot. 
It has always seemed to me that the Bedouins consider fighting 
as sport. 
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Fia. 105 
Fics. 104, 105—Our retinue. 
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THE RWALA’S OPINIONS OF THE WORLD WAR 


From 10.40 until 11.20 we warmed ourselves at a large 
fire which had been built by the slaves at the order of the 
Prince. Marftd, an old chief, asked me whether I would partic- 
ipate in the raid against the Fed‘an. Desiring to learn what 
this plain son of the desert thought of the holy war of which 
so much has been said in Europe, I replied: 

“Dost thou not know, O Marftd, that the Caliph hath 
declared holy war against the unbelievers and hath forbidden 
the believers to war among themselves?” 

“What doth the Caliph know? What do we care for the 
Caliph? The Fed‘an are unbelievers to us, hence we fight 
them.” ; : 

“Why, the Fed‘an belong to the ‘Aneze just like thy Rwala, 
hence they are thy co-tribesmen and they are of thy faith.” 

“T know that they are related to us through their blood 
and faith, but they have deceived us, hence they are worse 
than all the foreigners and Christians and we are in holy 
war against them. And the Sammar of Eben Rasid and the 
Druses of the Turkish Government are just as bad. What 
do we care about the Caliph’s holy war?” 

Prince an-Nuri and Nawwaf had announced their loyalty 
to the Caliph in Constantinople and yet Marftd declared: 

“Ye obey whomsoever ye want to. We guide ourselves 
by the law of the desert; is it not so, comrades?” 

Echoing from all sides was heard the avowing chorus: 
“Thou hast spoken the truth, thou hast spoken the truth.” 

Marftd interpreted public opinion, while the Prince and 
Nawwaf subscribed to a political policy which they did not 
feel in their hearts. Religion, nationality, unity: these are 
conceptions incomprehensible to the average Bedouin. His reli- 
gion is diametrically opposed to the religion of the Christians 
or of the Moslems. By his very nationality he differs from 
all his neighbors, even though they speak Arabic just as he 
does, and his unity ceases with his kinship. But even if the 
various tribes form alliances among themselves for the sake 
of more effectual defense, it never happens that a Bedouin 
allies himself permanently with a settler. There is no unity 
between the free tribes of the inner desert and the subjugated 
settlers of the tilled regions; therefore it is incorrect to include 
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inner Arabia among such Arabian countries as Egypt, Syria, or 
Irak. Inner Arabia is a peculiar world of its own and one that 
is difficult to understand. 

I was surprised to find that so many of the Rwala had 
been converted to Islam since the year 1909. In 1908 and 1909 
I had not seen a single Rwejli pray, but in the year 1914 
it was different. I think that it was the result of Nawwaf’s 
activity, for, having captured al-Gowf and other settlements, 
he was obliged to recite prayers with the fanatical settlers. 
His soldiers, hailing from the villages by the middle Euphrates 
and from al-Kasim, were accustomed to prayer and many of 
them could recite an entire chapter from the Koran, teaching 
others and exhorting them to the observance of religious 
precepts. The soldiers from al-Kasim, like the settlers from 
al-Gowf, were pervaded with the ideas cf the Wahhabites; 
hence Nawwaf had no alternative but to join them and uphold, 
outwardly at least, the WahhAbite teachings. Therefore al-hatib 
(the conductor of prayers) loudly ordered his soldiers to the 
recitation of the prescribed prayers and prayed with them. 
Prayers were said near an-Nari’s tent also, but invariably 
in the evening. Nobody prayed in the morning, as the Bedouins 
slept long after sunrise; but they occasionally prayed in the 
afternoon. Many a Bedouin followed the example of the chiefs 
and prayed also. He would imitate all their motions but did 
not repeat the prayers, for he did not know them. This I 
learned by asking many men in vain to repeat the prayers. 

What amazed me most in the Rwala was their increasing 
hatred of the Christians (nasdra) in general and the Inkliz 
(English) in particular. This had resulted from the wars of 
the Turkish Government with Italy and the Balkan States. 
Not that the Bedouins cared in the least about the Govern- 
ment’s loss of large territories in the Balkans and in Tripolis; 
on the contrary, they wished to see it defeated and weakened. 
But they did resent deeply its action in requisitioning from 
the ‘Akejl for military purposes the camels they had bought 
from the Bedouins. Naturally the ‘Akejl were indisposed to 
buy camels now, since they could never hope to get as much 
for them from the Government as they would have received in 
Egypt; consequently the Bedouins, unable to sell their camels, 
were suffering from want. Moreover, when at the end of June 
they entered the tilled region where the Government was 
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stronger than they were, they were dispossessed by troops 
who commandeered their horses and camels for the Sultan 
in Constantinople. 

Since the year 1910 the Bedouins had fared badly. Strange 
to say, however, they did not blame the Government as much as 
they did the Christians and the Inkliz. Had not the Christians, 
they said, provoked the Government, the Government would 
have let the Bedouins alone; and when the Christians did 
attack the Government, the Inkliz should have repulsed them. 
The Inkliz, they said, had promised to protect the Sultan in 
Constantinople from the Moskiab (Russians) and therefore they 
were bound to protect him from the other Christians as well. 
Since they failed to fulfill their promise, they were regarded by 
the Bedouins as guilty of treason (bowk) and at the same time 
as instrumental in bringing about their own plight. For the 
Bedouins knew that the fewer pastures the Sultan had in the 
vicinity of Constantinople, the more he would strive for the 
appropriation of those belonging to themselves, and that, 
should he be defeated in the great war of 1914, he would 
oppress them so much the more. Moreover, since the grazing 
lands of the Inkliz were not sufficient even for themselves, 
it was rumored that they were bent on seizing the territories 
belonging to the Muntefiz and Eben Sabbah Arabs and that 
this was their motive for despatching soldiers to al-Kwejt and 
al-Basra. For these reasons the Bedouins were imperiled by 
them also. Thus commented the Rwala who were riding with 
me; but the Prince and Nawwaf kept silent. 

We were traveling through a monotonous, undulating 
region covered with dark, fine gravel. Only in the swales 
there grew long, narrow strips of various plants, among which 
rite predominated. There were no valleys. The Se%b of Arkat, 
where we encamped at 3.20, is a lowland which slopes toward 
the southeast. In the upper part is situated the Radir Kabr 
Btejjen and north of it Hafaje Laha. Btejjen, whose sepulcher 
is near the radirv which bears his name, was the father 
of Ratwan eben MerSed. He was head chief of the Kmusa 
tribe and was renowned far and wide for his hospitality and 
for his fondness for coffee. His slaves had thrust into his 
grave a high tent pole as if to commemorate the tent in 
which nourishment and protection had been found by so many 
travelers. Whenever the Kmusa pass by his grave, they lay 
upon it a small cup containing a few drops of coffee, the 
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drink he had liked so much. The Rwala ridicule this custom, 
but the Kmusa, who camp most of the time in Palmyrena, 
where graves are held in reverence, persist in imitating the 
local settlers in this respect. 


NORTH ARABIAN POLITICS 


Monday, December 28, 1914. The thermometer registered 
only 0.1° centigrade at seven o’clock. We remained in the camp, 
where I occupied myself by rewriting my notes. Before noon 
an-Nuri and Nawwaf came to me to discuss the political 
situation and the sentiment of the Bedouins. An-Nari advised 
me to believe neither his propaganda nor what he wrote to 
the Government. 

“Thou knowest my heart, brother,” he said. “Thou knowest 
that I do not trust the Government and it does not trust me. 
Were it not for thee, I should still be sitting in al-Rtta as 
an honorable prisoner of the Government. My clans were 
already far in the desert and I could obtain release neither 
from the musty (brigadier general) nor from the governor. 
They pretended to need me in the war against the Inkliz. 
Said I: ‘Of what good shall I alone be to ye? Send me into 
the desert and I will bring ye thousands of warriors and 
we shall slay the Inkliz’; but they kept postponing the date 
of my departure from day to day. I was apprehensive lest 
they imprison me again. Finally Allah sent me thee. Thou hast 
vouched for me that I will not attack the Government, and 
the Government hath released me. The Government believed 
thee when it would not believe me. They fear I might fight 
them. Truly, I should like to do so, but I cannot. They insti- 
gated against me the chiefs Haéem eben Mhejd and Eben 
Rasid. Haéem is attacking from the north, Eben Rasid from 
the south. Help me to make peace with both. 

“Why should we, sons of Arabia, massacre one another 
in the interests of a foreign government? They incite us 
against each other and we respond. We are lacking in reason. 
If we lived in a peaceful alliance, the Government would 
tremble before us; now, however, they deride us. They want 
me to assist them, me, an-Nuri, whom that same cursed Gov- 
ernment sought to hang four years ago! me, an-Nari, who 
languished for two years in their cage! me, an-Nuri, whom 
thou hast saved from the gallows, whom thou alone, Misa, 
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hast delivered from prison! Now I am to help the Govern- 
ment and march against the Inkliz! In that cage I learned 
to conceal even matters that were consuming my heart. 

“The Government can do damage to me and to mine. We 
are in need of clothing, of grain for ourselves and our horses, 
of arms and ammunition. Arms and ammunition are brought 
to us by the ‘Akejl from al-Kwejt and al-‘Azejr, but they 
cannot supply us from there with clothing and grain. It is 
too far away. We are dependent upon the settlers from Syria 
and Irak, and they are still in the power of the Government. 
They will sell us nothing without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, and we cannot take anything from them by force. Our 
fighters are impotent in the gardens and among the stone 
dwellings and an easy aim for the rifles of the Government 
soldiers. The settlers hate the Government as much as we do, 
but they are united with it against us. 

“What are we to do but to wait patiently and prepare 
for fighting? I have promised the Government all they have 
asked of me and shall continue to promise both verbally and 
in writing. I pay the taxes as they come due, contribute to 
the expense of the war, give the Government camels as well 
as mares, feed it with gold, and — curse it. Accursed be they 
who devour my gold! Sami Pasha (commanding general in 
Syria in 1910) had eaten several rotols (1 rotol = 2.56 kg.) of 
gold and when I reproached him he had me sentenced to the 
gallows. Since then I remonstrate not. The present governor 
hath not required gold from me. He asks that I remain loyal 
during the war and promises after the war to help me against 
Eben Rasid. Whether he speaketh the truth or a lie, I know 
not.” 
“He lies, father,’ interrupted Nawwaf. “How could he 
speak the truth when he knows that Enver Pasha considers 
Eben RaSsid his most loyal ally and sends him arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money? At the beginning of this year he sent him 
by rail to al-Hegr fifteen thousand Mauser rifles, four hundred 
thousand cartridges, field guns, and so much gold that ten 
camels could hardly carry it. Zamel eben Subhan transported 
the arms to Hajel and distributed them among the Sammar 
and even the Slejb. Before that the Sammar had barely five 
hundred good rifles; now they have so many that they sell 
Mauser rifles in Hajel for two Turkish pounds ($ 9.00) apiece. 
And what did Enver send these rifles to Eben Rasid for? 
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That he might the more easily defeat Eben Sa‘aid, who eighteen 
months before had driven the Turkish soldiers out of the pro- 
vince of al-Hasa. 

“The same Enver Pasha had appointed Eben Sa‘tid the 
governor and commandant of the whole of Ne&d, had assured 
him of the Sultan’s grace and his own favor; yet he gave 
to Eben RaSid the arms with which to wage war against 
him. Who, then, would trust Enver Pasha? And the governor 
of Damascus does not know of this? Eben RaSsid has broken, 
at the order of the Government, the peace he made four 
years ago with Eben Sa‘td and also the armistice between 
him and my father and myself which was agreed upon a year 
ago and which was to last for two years. Today the guns 
sent him by Enver are battering at the settlements of Eben 
Sa‘td in al-Kasim, and the troops, armed with Enver’s Mauser 
rifles, are annihilating the bands of my father and myself. 

“My father pays the Government over four thousand 
Turkish pounds ($ 18,000) annually in taxes, buys from his 
own means the arms and ammunition necessary for the pro- 
tection of the lives and belongings of his people, and yet is 
supposed to protect also the interests of the settlers and the 
Government; while Eben RaSid is being paid by the Government 
two hundred and thirty Turkish pounds ($ 1035) monthly, is 
overwhelmed with arms and ammunition, and is being incited 
to steal our herds and kill our men. 

“Tell me, brother Musa, dost thou understand our Govern- 
ment? And this Government wants us to help it against the 
Inkliz. They have ordered my father so and have written like- 
wise to me. Why do they not write thus to their friend, Eben 
Rasid? His deputy, that traitor ReSid Pasha, is feasting in 
Damascus and in Constantinople. He telleth the Sultan of the 
power of Eben Rasid, and all that he speaketh is a lie. Where 
is Eben RaSid? Great was his power in the days of Muhammad 
and ‘Abdal‘aziz! Today there is nothing left of that power 
but the name and that is a mere shadow without a sun. 
Zamel eben Subhan, the minister of the impotent Prince Sa‘td, 
the son of ‘Abdal‘aziz, was killed this spring by his relative 
Sa‘id, the son of Saleh eben Subhan, who some time ago had 
nineteen of the foremost men in Hajel put to death. Many of 
the members of the reigning family took refuge with Eben 
Sa‘id and under the command of Fejsal eben RaSid made ready 
for a fight against the minister Sa‘td. In Hajel and among 
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the Sammar are many men who are averse to obeying the 
members of the family of Eben Subhan, whose forefather was 
a slave. They have appealed to me for aid; and, had it not 
been for the arms and gold supplied him by Enver, there 
would today be no trace left of the name of Eben Rasid. 

“Ts Enver blind that he doth not see the wiles of Eben 
RaSid’s minister Sa‘id and his Constantinople representative 
Resid? The latter negotiated with the consul of the Frang 
in Damascus and promised aid to him as well as to the Frang 
sefir (ambassador) in Constantinople, provided they will convey 
their soldiers to Syria on vessels. He divided the gold with the 
minister Sa‘id. My men captured a messenger carrying Resid’s 
dispatches to Hajel; thus I got the information. Some time ago 
there was in Hajel a consul of the Inkliz from al-Kwejt and a 
certain lady. Why were they there? The consul from al-Kwejt 
also came from HAjel to me at al-Gowf. I was not at home at 
the time. He sought to gain my substitute, the negro ‘Amer, 
for the Inkliz and then rode from al-Gowf to Egypt. No doubt 
he had made a treaty against the Government with Sa‘td eben 
Subhan, and the Government and Enver have no favorite ex- 
cept Eben Rasid. Shame upon such a Government! Whoever 
would believe that they will support us after the war is an 
artless child.” 

“And what dost thou, son Nawwaf, propose to do? Art 
thou strong enough today to destroy Eben Rasid?” 

“T am, father. If allied with thy fighters, we shall have 
at least five thousand rifles.” 

“What is that against fifteen thousand, or, say, against 
only ten thousand or five thousand rifles belonging to Eben 
Rasid, who has plenty of good ammunition, while we must be 
sparing of bad ammunition? Thou mightst overpower Saud 
eben Subhan, perhaps thou couldst take from him a large booty, 
but never couldst thou drive him out of the settlements. He 
would gather strength and attack thee again. Nay, sonny, we 
must not march against Eben Rasid. We must obey the Govern- 
ment and wait.’ 

“How long?” asked Nawwaf. 

“Until the great war between the Government and the Inkliz 
ends. This time the Government wants peace among us. We, 
the Rwala, need peace also. Two years have I been in prison 
and two years the Rwala have been fighting among them- 
selves and against the Government. It was only five years 
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ago that thou didst wring from Eben RaSid al-Gowf, which 
our forefathers had lost. Against me agitates my relative 
Fares, the son of Fahad eben Sa‘lan, and against thee Eben 
Der*, whom thou hast banished from al-Gowf. If the Govern- 
ment will not support these, our opponents, we shall easily 
rid ourselves of them. If we strengthen ourselves at home, 
we shall be that much stronger on the outside. Why should 
we disobey and refuse peace? The aim of the Government 
is different, but we both may use the same means. Let us 
complain in Damascus and Constantinople that the Fed‘an 
and Eben Rasid do not want peace. Thou knowest very well 
that Enver has already sent three messages to Sa‘id eben 
Subhan asking him to make peace with us. They wrote and 
telegraphed to Hacem from both Damascus and Aleppo asking 
him to guarantee the preservation of peace. Neither Eben 
Subhan nor Haéem eben Mhejd obeyed. Dost thou not see 
that the Government will resent it? Their disobedience may 
be useful to me and to thee.” 

“Of what avail will a government which is constantly 
changing be to us? We have received nothing and we shall 
receive nothing. Will they defend us from the Fed‘an and 
Eben RaSid? Will they send an army against them?” 


THE AUTHOR PROPOSES MEDIATION 
WITH EBEN RASID 


“T believe thy father is right, Nawwéaf,”’ I said. “Ye do 
not know what awaits ye, hence ye must not weaken your- 
selves. Try to strengthen yourselves at home and ye will be 
feared by Eben RaSid as well as by the Government. In so 
far as I know, the Fed‘an and ‘Ebede tribes will make peace 
with ye if ye ask them.” 

“What! dost thou mean that we should ask Eben Hdejb 
and Eben Mhejd for peace?” exclaimed both an-Niari and 
Nawwaf. 

‘T am of the opinion that ye both should ask Eben Rasid 
for peace as well.” é 

“OQ Misa, dost thou think that Eben Sa‘lan will ever write 
to the son of a slave?” 

“Q brother an-Niri, thou shalt not write to the son of 
a slave, that is, to Eben Subhan, but to Sa‘tid eben Rasid.” 

“But then the Fed‘an as well as Eben Rasid would boast 
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of our fear of them,’’ exclaimed Nawwaf, “and thou seest that 
we are making ready for a raid.” 

“QO Nawwaf, who advised thee to take al-Gowf? Who 
persuaded thy father to give his consent? Who aided thee 
with advice as well as deed? Thou knowest who he was. Since 
I now advise thee to offer peace to Eben Rasid and urge thy 
father to offer it too, so am I willing also to aid with deeds. 
Thou hast waged war for five years. For five years thy 
settlers and Bedouins have suffered. I know them well. Iam sure 
they will be glad of the peace for which they are yearning. Give 
it to them regardless of contemptuous jeers. Thou knowest 
thine own strength best; others cannot add to or subtract from 
it. Offer peace. Thus shalt thou prove to the people of al-Gowf 
thy good will and they will cling to thee. And thou, brother 
an-Nuri, offer peace not only to Eben Rasid but to the head 
chiefs of the Fed‘an and ‘Ebede tribes as well. The head chief 
of the latter, Bargas eben Hdejb, is a friend of mine. I know 
that he esteemeth thee and that he will persuade Haéem, the 
head chief of the Fed‘an, to subscribe to the peace. Prove to 
thy Rwala and to the Fed‘an that thy reason is more prov- 
ident, that thou canst see more clearly into the future than 
others. They will esteem thee so much the more. Why dost 
thou waver? Thou alone in battle defendest thy weary and 
wounded fellows; protect them now also. Conquer thy pride 
for a while and thou shalt conquer both Haéem and Eben 
Rasid. Why cannot an-Niri be also a victor in politics?” 

“By Allah, Musa, it seems to me that thou art right. 
I will write to both Haéem and Eben RaSid and thou shalt 
take the message with thee.” 

“Thou wilt have the messages written and wilt send them 
thyself. One of thy slaves will go to Haéem, another to Eben 
Rasid.” 

“But then everybody will know that I am suing for peace.” 

“Why shouldst thou conceal it? Thy message might be lost, 
or Haéem as well as Eben RaSsid might deny it; but thy slave 
will not get lost.” 

“What if Haéem or Eben RaSid should reject my offer? 
It would be an insult to me.” 

“Hacem will not refuse,” I replied. “My friend Bargas eben 
Hdejb will take care of that; I myself will see that Eben RaSsid 
does not refuse. Thy slave shall go with me. He shall render 
thy message and Nawwaf’s in my presence and I will act. He 
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shall not come back until peace be effected, which shall be 
affirmed to thee by a special letter from Eben RaSid signed 
also by me. Thou wilt have the message written and wilt 
send it by a special slave.” 

“T will.” 

“And thou, Nawwaf?” 

“I will do as my father does.” 

“Wilt thou promise it?” 

“T will, but my heart bleeds. What booty we could have 
taken! Who will compensate us for that?” 

“Allah, and that soon, I believe.’ 

Then I inquired about Fares, the son of the murdered 
Prince Fahad, who had been camping with BiSir, the brother 
of Ratwan eben MerSed. With them also dwelt Eben Gandal 
with his clan, the Swélmat. After the arrest of an-Nari in 
the autumn of 1910 the Turkish Government had proclaimed 
Fares prince of all the Rwala, but nobody except Eben Gandal 
joined him. I persuaded both an-Nutri and Nawwaf to do 
everything possible toward effecting a reconciliation with 
Fares, a cousin of Nawwaf, the son of an-Ntri’s brother, and 
thus toward winning over Eben Gandal also. They were of 
the opinion that they might gain the latter more easily before 
reconciling the other, as Fares was very capricious and con- 
ceited. 

Tuesday, December 29, 1914. We remained at the same 
camp and I made notes of my conversation with an-Nuri and 
Nawwaf. Toward noon I was visited by ‘Awde abu Tajeh, head 
chief of the Hwétat who were camping with the Rwala. The 
chiefs of the Hwetat, to whom belongs the neighborhood of 
Ma‘aén on the Hegaz railway, were defending their freedom 
against the Government, which had been steadily gaining 
ground in Ma‘an since the beginning of the century. Resolved 
to weaken the Hwetat, the Government had announced in the 
year 1900, after the death of the head chief “Ar‘ar eben Gazi, 
that it would recognize as chief only Harb or, rather, his son 
“Awde abu TAajeh, and that it would deal only with- him. ‘Awde, 
the most daring but also the most cruel man known to me 
in Arabia, had soon swept with him almost all the Hwetat. He 
kept making invasions into the adjacent and distant regions 
and always returned with booty, which won for him the hearts 
of the Hwetat. “Abtan eben Gazi, the son of ‘Ar‘ar, took refuge 
with his relatives in Egypt and later with Abu Sama, chief 
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of the al-Mwahib clan, camping in the volcanic region of al- 
‘Awérez northwest of al-Hegr. ‘Awde collected taxes and 
transmitted them promptly to the Government; he pursued 
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the vandals who damaged the railway, protected the settlers 
from robbers, and thus won fame as the best chief along t 
Hegaz Railway. In the summer of 1908, however, the Gove 
ment grew afraid of his popularity, made terms with ‘Abt 
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‘Awde and his clan retreated to the inner desert and 
engaged in an unrelenting campaign of revenge against the 
Government and its adherents. At first ‘Abtan had the support 
of the soldiers guarding the Hegaz Railway, but in 1912 at 
the order of Enver he allied with Eben RaSid and made in- 
cursions against the Rwala and the Hwétat clans that camped 
with them. In June, 1914, he attacked the settlers of al-Gowf 
who were gathering semh (sammdah) in the region of al-Bsajta, 
robbed them of more than sixty camels, and killed one of their 
men. After the outbreak of the World War the Government 
directed “Abtan to effect a reconciliation with both Nawwaf 
and ‘Awde. ‘Awde also had instructions to become reconciled 
with “Abtan and to come to the Hegaz Railway, as all of his 
transgressions were pardoned; but he laughed at this gra- 
ciousness : 

“Does the Government think that I don’t understand? 
It exhorts all of us to peace. It thinks that we will bring 
thousands of fighters to its aid. It doth not trust the Chris- 
tians in Syria, it doth not trust the Druses in the Hawran, 
and it needs camels for the march to Egypt. It knoweth that 
so long as there is no peace amongst us we shall shirk by 
pointing to the others — I to ‘Abtan, an-Nuri to the Fed‘an, 
Nawwaf to Eben Rasid, and they to us, and thus we shall all 
stay at home. Hence comes the unrelenting effort of our 
Government to help us all to peace. We want peace and need 
it, but for ourselves, not for the Government. This thou might- 
est do, Masa: write to the Government that thou hast found 
among us all the willingness to help our just Government, but 
only after it has helped us and has forced all our opponents, 
whom it has been inciting against us for so many years, to 
become reconciled with us. Thou knowest us, thou knowest 
the Government. We remain the same always, but how many 
governments, how many officials, have changed since the 
year 1909 when I first met thee!’ 

“Well, ‘Awde, wouldst thou really march to the aid of 
the Government against Egypt?” 

“So long as there is no peace, I shall not move from the 
desert. If I become reconciled with ‘Abtan and Eben Rasid, 
and my affiliated Hwétat camping in Egypt call to me for 
help, then I will march there. The Government promises me 
arms and also gold at some station of the Hegaz Railway. 
I need both. I shall take both arms and gold but I shall fight 
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him whom my affiliated Hwétat fight. If they arise against 
the Inkliz, I shall combat the Inkliz; if they rise against the 
Government, I shall massacre the government troops. I shall 
not separate myself from my fellow tribesmen.” 

Nawwaf asked me if it was true that the Inkliz fight 
only in the middle of the sea, where no rider upon camel or 
horse can overtake them. Both an-Nuri and Nawwaf believed 
that the Inkliz had occupied Egypt as late as August or Sep- 
tember, 1914. Up to that time, they thought, it had belonged 
to the Turkish Government and to the Sultan. When I told 
them that the English had ruled Egypt since the year 1882, 
they believed me but shook their heads seriously; for, since 
the English had been the masters of Egypt so long, why was 
it that not until three months before had they forbidden the 
‘Akejl to transport to Egypt camels from territory belonging 
to the Sultan and the Government. 

Often the Rwala asked me if it was true that the Inkliz 
had exiled all the Arabs and Moslems from Egypt, settling 
the land with foreigners and Christians. I wondered who it 
was that used this manner of inciting the Arabs against the 
foreigners and Christians. An-Ntri and Nawwaf declared that 
they would not march into Egypt for any cause whatever. 
It was too far, they asserted, and one must go through and 
across seas in which are fish that devour Bedouins as well 
as camels. They would not believe that Egypt could be reached 
from the depression of Sirhan in ten nights, that it is not 
necessary to wade through the sea, that the “sea” (Suez canal) 
might be crossed by a bridge just as the Euphrates is crossed 
at al-Fellage or al-Msajjeb. “‘Awde, who had visited his Egyp- 
tian relatives several times, marked in the sand with his camel 
stick the route from the watering place of Majkt‘ to al-Kantara 
in Egypt, designating wells and naming tribes whose territories 
must be traversed; but an-Nuri invoked the intervention of 
Allah against every request that he march beyond the confines 
of Arabia. 

“Let the Government promise me whatever it will, I will 
not march beyond the Dead Sea. Why, death menaces who- 
ever ventures there and everything there is dead. Why should 
I go there? I have no relatives there. From Haleb (Aleppo) 
as far as ‘(Oman camp the ‘Aneze; here I am at home. In 
this territory I can march even a hundred days from north 
to south, but ten days west of Majkt‘ I have not a relative 
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and I will not go there. Why should I go to bring death to 
myself ?” . 

‘Awde laughed at an-Nari, but Nawwaf agreed with him. 

“Thou, ‘Awde, art at home in the ravines by the Dead 
and the Red Seas. Thy relatives sit there. They will help thee, 
but who there would help us?” 

ea llah.? 

“Allah? Allah does not want us to make raids in the 
west. Had he wished so, he would have settled some of our 
relatives there. But he hath left all the “Aneze in Arabia.” 

“Against whom wouldst thou like best to march?” I 
asked an-Nuri. 

“Against the Druses, Misa.” 

“Why? Because they are friends of the Inkliz and would 
help them if they invaded Syria or Palestine?” 

“What do we care that the Druses are friends of the 
Inkliz? The Inkliz are strangers as much as the Government 
is. The Government protects the Druses and they rob us. They 
are our bitterest enemy. I may become reconciled with all the 
Bedouins, nay, even with settlers and Christians, but never 
with the Druses and the inhabitants of the volcanic region 
of the Hawran, the Ahali al-Gebel. Like sly hyenas they crawl 
out of their dens, creep in the night toward our camp, steal 
our mares and camels, drive off the flocks of goats and sheep 
under our protection, and take them into their lava lairs 
whither we cannot pursue them either on horse or on camel. 
Whatever they steal, they sell cheaply to the Druses in the 
range of a’-Sejh (Hermon), to the Cerkes (Circassians), and 
Turkish officials. When, in July and August, we camp west 
of the Hawran, we frequently meet our mares and camels 
that have been stolen from us by the Hawran vultures. We 
prove by trustworthy witnesses that the animals are ours, 
but the Government never concedes our right to them, insist- 
ing that we apprehend and bring the robbers before them. 
Go and look for a robber who has attacked thee in the black- 
ness of the night! Go and seek him in the volcanic ravines 
whither even infantry will not venture! We rage, and the 
Circassians, Druses, and Turks snigger. If prudence deserts 
us and we punish the Druses or the Circassians with arms, 
in will rush an army of the Government to surround our 
camp and threaten to open fire from their field guns upon 
our wives and children unless we compensate the Druses and 
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the Circassians for all their losses. Thou knowest, Masa, for 
thou didst negotiate with the Government four years ago in 
a like case. Oh, that the Government would permit us to 
watch the Circassians and the Druses! We would repay them 
all they have loaned us for years past. It would not be only I, 


Fic. 107—The volcano, Tell ‘Amtd, from the east (see p. 457). 


an-Nuri, who would march against them, but all the tribes from 
Haleb to Tejma as well. Have I not spoken the truth, “Awde?” 

“Thou hast, an-Nuri. We all shall march against the Druses 
and the Ahali al-Gebel, even the Fed‘an, the ‘Ebede, the Fwa‘re, 
and the Beni Sahr. Woe to them, woe to the Circassians and to 
the Turkish officials, who have protected them heretofore! We 
shall settle there with our herds. We shall destroy and graze 
off their fields and gardens, and shall shut them in their settle- 
ments until they perish of hunger. If the robbers from the 
voleanic region have nobody to whom to sell horses and camels, 
they will not go robbing. O Allah, render us this gratifi- 
cation! Let us write to the Government that we want to 
watch the Druses closely that they may not ally themselves 
with foreigners.” 

“Let us write,” mockingly consented an-Ntri and Nawwaf. 

‘Awde likewise acknowledged the necessity of peace among 
the tribes and promised to offer peace to ‘Abtan and to recog- 
nize him as the head chief, provided the majority of the 
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Hwetat approved. Nawwaf declared that he himself could not 
write to such a herdsman of goats and sheep, but asked ‘Awde 
to add that both an-Nuri and Nawwaf would recognize a peace 
closed by him and would not take any action to oppose it. We 
summoned my servant Mansir, who wrote the missives to the 
chiefs Bargas eben Hdejb, Haéem eben Mhejd, Sa‘id eben 
RaSid, ‘Abtan eben GAzi, Fares eben Sa‘lan, and to the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople and at Damascus. An-Niari, Nawwéaf, 
and ‘Awde, who could not write, affixed their seals at the 
bottom of the messages by means of their [seal rings daubed 
with ink. The notes to the Government were to be delivered 
by Zejdan eben Tamed to Hadite, who was to forward them 
to Habib al-Hsejnawi at Caf. Thence they were to be taken 
by some salt merchant to Bosra, where he was to hand them 
to a Turkish official. Whether the letters reached their desti- 
nation, I do not know; but it matters little whether they did 
not, as they contained words which obscured the beliefs of 
their authors. It was politics (si7dse), as an-Nuri said. 

Wednesday, December 30, 1914. The thermometer regis- 
tered 9°C at seven o’clock in the morning. A moderate north- 
west wind was blowing and it rained almost all day. I wrote 
down my conversations of the day before. A little past ten 
o’clock the Prince came out and, with a camel stick, drew 
for me a map of the volcanic region south of the volcano 
of al-Heber and one of the neighboring settlements of Etra 
and Karkar, where his son Sa‘ad had fallen. 


OPINIONS OF THE RWALA ON WORLD POLITICS 


In the afternoon I went to an-Niri’s tent to greet the three 
chiefs of the ‘Amarat, “Ajed eben Bakr, Razi eben Dejdem, 
and Tab‘an eben Hzéri, who had come to settle various dis- 
cords. The ‘Amarat had been camping in August and Sep- 
tember between al-Fellige and Bagdad and later at Kerbela 
and already knew of the occupation of al-Basra by the English. 
They were much more interested in the World War than the 
Rwala were and were eager to know the grouping of the 
various governments. They had considerable difficulty with 
the terms Fransa and Frans. Both the Rwala and the ‘Amarat 
had believed that all Europe was Fransa and that all the in- 
habitants of the continent were called Frang or Franz (Frank); 
now they were learning that Fransa was merely a part of 
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Europe and Frang& the name of the tribe camping in that 
part. Why, then, were all the Europeans called Frang, even 
though they did not all belong to the tribe of the Frang? 
This is how the Prince explained it: 

“Frang is the family still reigning over all Europe. As 
Eben Sa‘ad rules a large territory and various tribes, so the 
Frang have held under their sway many tribes like the Alman 
(Germans), Namsa (Austrians), Taljan (Italians), Inkliz (Eng- 
lish), Rasija (Russians), Mosktb (Muscovites), Serbja(Serbians), 
Rum, and others. Very many years ago the Rim (Greeks) threw 
off their yoke, and this is the reason why they are called Ram 
and not Frang. The Inkliz also have won a good deal of in- 
dependence and are guided according to their own counsel and 
will; but by some they are still counted among the Frang, while 
others hold that they are a free country. Now, the Alman and 
Namsa tribes have revolted against the Frans, although the 
Serbja, Risija, Mosktb, and Inkliz still support them. The en- 
mity is bitterest between the Inkliz and the Alman, about as 
it is between the Driz (Druses) and the Rwala, or between 
the Akrad (Kurds) and the ‘Amarat or the Fed‘an. The Inkliz 
have many islands in the sea, upon which live many peoples 
whom they send against the Alman. The latter are the most 
proficient in the manufacture of arms; the best rifles, revolv- 
ers, and pistols come from them or from the Namsa. But of 
what avail are arms when men to use them are lacking? The 
Alman and the Namsa are very clever, but they have a small 
army. Hence the Government and the Sultan in Constantinople 
decided to send their soldiers against the Frang and especially 
against the Inkliz. These three governments — those of the 
Alman, Namsa, and Atrak (Turks) — have made an alliance 
(helf) not so much against the Frang as against. the Inkliz 
(tahdlafaw ‘ala-l-inkliz); for the Frang have not taken anything 
belonging to the Sultan, but several months ago the Inkliz 
dispossessed him of Egypt and it is their intention to take 
al-Basra and the whole of Irak away from him also.” 

One of the company remarked that the Mosktib were 
very numerous too and that they wanted to drive the Sultan 
from Constantinople. Said an-Niri: 

“The Mosktb are very numerous, but the tribe Rusija 
exceeds them greatly. Many kingdoms belong to the Risija 
and they are feared by even the Persians; yet they have not 
liberated all of their own blood. Even the tribe of my brother 
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Musa forms a part of the Risija as we do of the “Aneze; yet 
his tribe must obey the Namsa. The Rusija are very numerous, 
but they are not brave. I have heard that they have been 
routed from their own territory by the small tribe of Jaban 
(Japanese). The most terrible of all the warring tribes are 
the Inkliz. They are very rich, yet they are covetous for new 
countries. Ye shall see that they will be victorious even at 
al-Basra, not through arms but through politics (sijdse). ‘Akejl 
that have come from the territory of the Hend (India) have 
told me that nobody keeps as good order as the Inkliz. But 
what credit is that to them when they take away freedom? 
Who of ye wants to be a mamluk (serf)? We can resist the 
Government, but can we resist the Inkliz when they come 
to offer gold for our freedom?” 

The aged chief Razi said: 

“Fear not, an-Nuri; our forefathers have been free and the 
Inkliz shall not snatch from us our inherited freedom either 
with weapons or gold!” And all present agreed with him. 

I asked the chiefs of the ‘Amarat whether they would 
enter the holy war against the Inkliz. 

“Our holy war is to protect our tents and herds. Should 
the Inkliz try to touch them, woe to them! As long as they 
fight the Government in the territory of the settlers, let the 
Government send its soldiers and its settlers against them. Up 
to now the Inkliz are neither our friends nor our enemies. 
What they will become to us, only Allah knows.” 

“Thou hast spoken the truth, brother,” said an-Nuri, ‘but 
we must obey the Government. May Allah grant it victory!” 

When he was accompanying me back to my tent, he said: 
“O Masa, how mindful I must be of politics that nobody may 
blacken me with the Government! The Government orders 
us to wage gihdd (holy war) against the unbelievers, against 
the Inkliz. Of what have the unbelievers or the Inkliz robbed 
me? But the Government, of what has it already deprived 
us! They wanted to hang me arbitrarily. Dost thou know 
against whom I should like best to march? Dost thou know 
against whom I bear a hatred much greater than I do against 
all the Inkliz and unbelievers combined?” 

Thursday, December 31, 1914. The temperature dropped 
at 7.00 A.M. to 3°C and the entire region was covered with 
a hard hoar frost. I finished my notes. Prince an-Nuri, to 
whom, as well as to Nawwéaf, I had brought a fine army rifle 
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(provided with a telescope sight) and a hundred cartridges, 
would have liked very much to see what other weapons I had 
and he went away considerably disgruntled when told that 
I should not unpack them. 

In the afternoon ‘Awde abu Tajeh, in company with an- 
Nuri and Nawwaf, came to bid me good-bye. We discussed 
the results of our mutual conferences. They all promised that 
they would not undertake any large raid against either the 
Arabs or the settlers without my knowledge; and they re- 
solved to offer the protection of the desert to all the refugees 
from regions subject to the Government. So long as it remained 
impossible for them to buy the grain and clothing indispen- 
sable for maintaining life anywhere except in Syria and Irak, 
they were obliged to abide in peace with the Government, 
for they could not exist without grain and clothing. They 
might perhaps have supplied themselves with the necessities 
for several months through the use of sheer force, but in the 
end they would have had to submit to the Government. If 
they attacked the tilled region, the settlers would only draw 
the closer to the Turkish soldiers. An-Ntri and Nawwaf would 
not even hear of an auxiliary expedition to Egypt. “Awde abu 
Tajeh was willing to march to Egypt only upon the summons 
of his affiliated Egyptian Hwétat and was ready to fight 
either against the Government or the English, according to 
the decision of his clansmen. 

The English army at al-Basra was far beyond the scope 
of the Rwala of Prince an-Nutri. Nawwaf asked me whether 
the Inkliz camping at al-Kwejt and al-Basra were of a different 
clan from those who some time ago had occupied Egypt. 

“Why, Musa, there are as many Inkliz clans as there are 
clans of the ‘Aneze. With some of them we live at peace, 
others we fight. My relatives Eben Sabbah and Eben Sa‘td 
live at peace with the Inkliz at al-Kwejt, while my relative 
Al Askar is at war with them. Thou knowest that Eben Sabbah, 
the master of al-Kwejt, and Eben Sa‘td, the Prince of ar-Rijaz, 
belong to the ‘Aneze the same as my father and I do. Al 
Askar, chief of the Muntefiz tribe, also descends from the 
“Aneze, but he fights me and he fights the Inkliz. I am 
related to Eben Sabbah and Eben Sa‘id and I will not under- 
take anything against their friends the Inkliz; but, if the 
Inkliz should seek to deprive me of al-Gowf or Eben Sa‘id 
of ar-Rijaz, we should march against them together. If they 
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are now occupying the territory of the Government, let the 
Government defend itself. It did not aid me either against 
Eben RaSid or Al ASkar; on the contrary it supported them 
both against me. Am I not acting wisely in guiding myself 
by its example?” 


PLANS FOR JOURNEY TO EBEN RASiD 


Both an-Natri and Nawwaf, and ‘Awde as well, feared for 
my life in the territory of Eben RaSsid and pleaded with me 
not to venture there. 

“Look, Masa,” said Nawwaf, “the minister Saad is a 
traitor and a traitor knoweth neither All4h nor honor. He 
knoweth that thou art my friend, that thou hast aided me 
in the conquest of al-Gowf. He will be incited to action against 
thee by the very men I expelled from al-Gowf. Who will 
protect thee? May Allah preserve thy life, but I fear I shall 
behold thee no more. He will not kill thee in the open, but 
his slaves will attack thee in the night or will poison thee.” 

“Do not fear, brother! Allah will help me and I shall 
help myself. Not all the Sammar are traitors like Sa‘ad. I shall 
not go to him until I find among the Sammar a powerful 
protector. I know many a chief of the tribes of the Singara 
and ‘Abde. The Singara detest Sa‘ud, the descendant of a slave, 
and they are more powerful than he.” 

“But how wilt thou reach the Singara?” 

At this juncture “Awde said: “My brother Muhammad 
found at ‘Amid a Sammari who had been starved and was 
near death. He took him into his tent, dripped butter into 
his throat, and revived him. As I was departing I overheard 
that his name was Nazel and that he was descended from 
the family of Eben Tnejjan. I will go back today and send 
him over to thee. He is sick and thou, Musa, hast the medi- 
cines; thou mayst cure him.’’ Nawwéaf and an-Ntri both assured 
me that the family of Eben Tnejjan belongs among the foremost 
Sammar families. Thus I could obtain in N4zel the best escort, 
provided, of course, that ‘“Awde had told the truth. I begged 
him to send the Sammari to me immediately, which he pro- 
mised and departed. 

Friday, January 1, 1915. An-Ntiri brought me an elderly 
man of the name of Unejs eben Bnejje, who for years had been 
a neighbor of Eben Rmal, a powerful chief of the Sammar, 
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to whom he wished to return with several camels. He wanted 
to join me. Unejs, believing that Eben Rmal was camping 
somewhere in the vicinity of Gubba, tried to persuade me to 
go to Eben Rasid by the al-Hall route leading from al- Gowf 
through the watering places. of a&-Siziz and Gubba to the 
town of Hajel. Nawwaf likewise was in favor of this route; 
but it did not appeal to me, for it was too well known. I 
should have preferred to go through either the eastern or 
the western part of the Neftid. I had intended to question 
Unejs about the vicinity of Gubba, but I found that he was 
wholly unqualified for giving topographical descriptions. 

Nawwaf complained that his people were dissatisfied be- 
cause the raid could not materialize. When an-Nuri asked his 
slaves which of them wanted to go with me to Eben Rasid, 
‘Abdallah volunteered. He was the one who had accompanied 
me on my journey from Dmejr to ar-Resafa in 1908, and, 
knowing him to be a reliable man though lacking in foresight 
and energy, I accepted him. 

Saturday, January 2, 1915. We migrated, departing at 
10.10 A.M. in an east-northeasterly direction. Nawwaf soon 
overtook me and, from afar, greeted me thus: 

“Mayst thou be strong, Misa! (kaww 7a miusa!)” 

To which I replied: ““Welcome! May strong himself be the 
man who wishes me strength!” 

I talked with him about the proposed mediation with Eben 
Rasid. We agreed that Nawwaf would march with his clans 
to the boundary of the Neftid, where he would await word 
from me. Should the minister Sa‘id refuse reconciliation, I 
was to turn to the Singara and try to persuade them to join 
Nawwaf; whereupon he was to come with his own fighters 
and an-Nari’s, join with the Singara, and strike at Sa‘ud from 
the north, while Eben Sa‘id was to press him from the south. 
I well knew the danger the plan involved. I was aware that 
Enver Pasha and the Turkish Government trusted Sa‘td, the 


minister of Eben RaSsid, as their most loyal friend, and that ~ 


they would accuse me of agitation in the interests of the 
English. I was also familiar with the fact that Sa‘id possessed 
more effective arms than ours and that we should be unable 
to drive him out of Hajel if he once fortified it. I regretted 
my contribution toward a new civil war among the Sammar, 
who had spilt so much of their own blood during the last 
fourteen years, but I reasoned that, should we fail in cur- 
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tailing Sa‘td and his party, they would cause more harm than 
we ever could. 

From 10.50 until 11.20 we warmed ourselves at the fire. 
Later Nawwaf returned to his warriors, while I rode with 
an-Nuri at the head of about two hundred camel riders. An- 
Nuri implored me not to go to Eben RaSid. 

“Go, Masa, to Eben Sa‘td. He is my brother and friend, 
a man honorable and loyal, but Eben Rasid is a weakling and 
his minister is a traitor.” 

“T shall go to Eben Sa‘td also, but it will be from the 
territory of Eben RaSid. I know that Sa‘ad, the son of ‘Abdal- 
‘aziz eben Rasid, the prince of the Sammar, is a weakling; like- 
wise I know that his minister Sa‘td is a traitor. I am fore- 
warned; he shall not take me by surprise. Allah willeth me to 
go, therefore I shall go. How many times hast thou, brother, 
cautioned me not to go hither and thither where Allah had 
willed that I go! But I went and I returned — and I am sure 
I shall return from Eben RaSid also. Should I not come back, 
however, only think of the many before me who have camped 
in this region and have gone, never to return.” 

At 12.25 P.M. the Prince pointed out to me the spot on 
which to pitch my tent; then he jumped off his camel and 
the tribe began to build a new camp. In the evening we 
ascertained the time and the latitude. 

Sunday, January 3, 1915. (Temperature at 7.00 A. M.: 
—2°C.) At eight o’clock, as I was sitting writing on the 
ground in my tent, in came Nawwaf, bringing along a short, 
pale, lean man of about thirty years, who wore a ragged shirt 
and an old mantle. Shivering with cold, he fell to the ground 
in front of me and implored my protection. He was the Sam- 
mari, Nazel eben Dihi eben Tnejjan, of whom ‘Awde abu Tajeh 
had told me. Nawwaf introduced him thus: 

“Behold, Musa, this is Nazel eben Tnejjan, the most re- 
nowned commander of the Sammar raiding forces.” 

I smiled. Could it be possible that this little man was a 
celebrated leader? However, there was a peculiar twinkle in 
Nazel’s eyes which immediately changed my estimation of 
him. In this slender body I discerned a powerful spirit. Naw- 
waf rejoined: 

“Brother, I know NAazel and vouch for him. Talk with him 
and trust in whatever he may promise. I must say farewell 
to thee. I depart now and thou wilt depart in four days. 
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Come back to me. Thou knowest that thou hast a brother 
in al-Gowf.” 

We embraced and Nawwaf departed. Thirty riders were 
waiting in front of my tent to accompany him on his round 
of tax-collecting among all the tribes and clans subject to 
him and his father. He needed money and supplies for his 
standing army and when raids were scarce he sought the 
aid of his tribes. He intended to return to al-Gowf in about 
twenty days and await my advices. Meantime he gave me 
a letter to his regent in al-Gowf, the negro ‘Amer, directing 
him to welcome me in holiday dress and to obey me as he 
would obey Nawwaf himself. Indeed, he even went so far as 
to inform him that during my sojourn in al-Gowf he had 
transferred all power from him, ‘Amer, to me; and he pro- 
claimed to the inhabitants of al-Gowf that I went to arbitrate 
a peace with Eben RasSid. 

After Nawwaf’s departure I had Nazel lie down in the large 
tent to warm up and sent my servant Naser to the peddler (ku- 
bejsi) to purchase whatever the man needed. 

Meanwhile I received a visit from Muhammad abu Tajeh, 
brother of ‘Awde, who told me of Nazel’s sufferings. It seemed 
that Nazel eben Tnejjan was entrusted with the delivery to 
Nawwaf of important letters from his cousin Fahad and other 
Singara chiefs, who wished to ally themselves with Nawwaf. 
Two men, a Fregi and a Sarari, accompanied him from his 
tent. Nazel and the Fregi rode camels, while the Sarari walked. 
At the northern base of at-Tawil they learned from herdsmen 
that Nawwaf had gone to al-Misma’ at the depression of 
Sirhan; so they turned that way. During the night Nazel’s 
companions disappeared with his camel, his rifle, and all the 
supplies; and yet Nazel had protected them in the territory 
of the Sammar and they had promised to protect him in the 
territory of the Rwala, to which the Frege clan belongs and 
with whom the Sararat were camping. Thus they betrayed — 
him—may Allah betray them likewise! For three days and © 
two nights the deserted and betrayed Nazel trudged toward 
the northeast. He obtained drink from various puddles but 
found nothing to eat, as fresh grasses had not yet sprung up. 
Finally he collapsed from exhaustion. Muhammad, who was 
out hunting with a selki hound and a falcon, found him, took 
him into his tent, and revived him. For five days Nazel was 
not able to stand. An-Niuri, who investigated the occurrence, 
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thought that the Fregi in the case might be identical with 
Halifa eben Ratjan. He directed the relatives of the man to 
compensate Nazel for the injury, but they objected that it 
had not been proved that one of their blood had committed 
so contemptible a deed. They agreed, however, to interrogate 
Halifa themselves and compel him to make restitution should 
he be convicted. Nawwaf promised to look for the Sarari, 
upon whom the Frege were heaping the guilt. Of the three 
chiefs of the ‘Amarat tribe dwelling as guests in an-N{fri’s tent, 
NAazel was recognized by ‘Ajed and Tab‘an, who sympathized 
with him. An-Nuri offered him a good camel and a saddle. 

Toward evening Nazel came to me and begged me to let 
him stay in my tent, as he feared the revenge of the Durman 
clan, six of whom he had killed in a fight on the Pilgrim 
Road from al-Ktfa. An-Nutri announced from his tent that 
Nazel was my guest and that whoever harmed him would 
fare badly. The Durman, who had learned of his presence, 
sneaked about my tent like hungry wolves, but none of them 
offended Nazel by word or deed. 

Monday, January 4, 1915. I talked with Nazel about the 
route we were to follow. Many persons who had come with 
Nawwaf wanted to accompany us to al-Gowf, and an-Niri 
advised that from al-Gowf I go over the al- Hall route. Nazel 
pointed out, however, that she would not find pasture there. 
He said that, as it had not rained between a&-Siziz and Gubba 
for three years, the region was a waste (mahal) and south 
of Gubba everything had been grazed off by the herds of the 
‘Abde tribe. Furthermore, neither the Prince nor his minister 
was in Hajel, but both were camping south of the valley of 
ar-Rma’, somewhere near Dbejb, while Eben Sa‘td was en- 
camped in al-Asjah. Accordingly, if I wanted to reach the 
Prince in person, he said, it Bd be better to go acne 
we might learn of Eben Rakid’s camp. Aa Nari Lebo 
saying that we were sure to encounter raiding bands on the 
borders of the Nefad. At this juncture Nazel smiled lightly 
and said: 

“May Allah prolong thy life! It is said that I am the 
best chief of raiding bands, hence I surely know how to 
protect myself from them and elude them.” 

I immediately decided to travel along the eastern borders, 
where vast scientific work was beckoning me. We were to 
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fulfill an-Nari’s wish that we stop in al-Gowf to ascertain 
from ‘Amer whether it had rained in the eastern part of the 
Nefaid, and then we were to take the route that Allah had 
destined for us. 


Fic. 108—Head of valley of al-Bdene (see p. 458). 


Wishing to test the extent of Nazel’s ability in determining 
the directions of individual localities, I questioned him about 
regions with which I was familiar. I asked him to designate 
with two pebbles on the ground inside my tent the position 
of the pole star and of the south and tested his representations 
with the compass. The horizon was overcast by a thick fog; 
the sun was entirely obscured. Nazel glanced at the upper 
part of the tent, took the pebbles in his right hand, stretched 
out his hand, and scratched a long, straight line in the sand. 
Then he placed the larger pebble at one end of the line and 
the smaller pebble at the other and, pointing to the larger, said: 

“This, O Chief, is the polar side (al-gedi) and this is 
south (genib).” 

I glanced at the point of the compass needle and saw 
that he had deviated but five degrees. I was much pleased 
with his accuracy, for I knew it would facilitate my work. 
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He then took a handful of pebbles, spread them before him, 
and, using them as a medium, designated the location of 
various watering places and other cardinal points in the regions 
known to me. He fashioned the mountains from sand and cut 


Fic. 109—From our camp south of al-Bdene, looking south (see p. 460). 


the valleys between them. Watching him, I became convinced 
that he was familiar with the country and that I should get 
along well with him after we had become acquainted. 

Tuesday, January 5, 1915. The herdsman, ‘Awad, notified 
me that his foot ached and that he was unable to take care of 
my camels; I suspected, however, that this was a subterfuge 
prompted by his dread of the journey to Eben RaSid. Our 
camels were driven to pasture by Swardi eben Farwan. An-Nari 
took a trip to aneighboring camp of the Kwaébe tribe where 
some discord had arisen. 

I worked all day with Nazel, who drew for me the Pilgrim 
Road from Hajel to al-Ktfa, the wells and valleys between 
al-Kifa, Abu Rar, and al-Basra, and the vicinity of the valley 
of al-Heseb. I endeavored to test his statements by a medley 
of questions to find out whether they were contradictory, 
but I was unable to trip him up. I became convinced, therefore, 
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that he was not only a renowned military commander but 
a formidable leader of robbing bands as well. One so familiar 
with the vast desert may easily take and keep the booty. 

But my lengthy conversations with Nazel were exasperating 
to my younger friends among the Rwala, the sons of Nawwaf. 
The eldest of them, Sultan, who was about eleven years old 
and a son of Mishas, had learned how to write in al-Gowf 
and boasted that he had sent his first letter to his mother, 
who was now wedded to Fendi eben Melhem. He questioned 
me eagerly about her, wanting to know how she looked and 
when she would come to him. Fawwa4z, the son of Misa‘el, 
did not know how to write, but he said he could hold his seat 
upon a galloping, unsaddled mare, whereas Sultan would fall 
off. The youngest of them, the nine-year-old Nawwas, son 
of Shejla, usually kept quiet but would examine closely every- 
thing he saw in my tent. Several times the slaves had also 
brought to me Nawwaf’s younger sons. Misa‘el had borne 
him two boys, Fajez and Anwar, and Fhéde had borne him 
‘Afet. MiSa‘el had been suffering with cataracts on both eyes 
in 1909 and had now lost her sight entirely. Of the chiefs, 
I was visited several times by Haled and Trad, the sons of the 
late Prince Sattam, by my former helper Mezhem, the son of an- 
Nauri’s murdered brother Mhammad, and by an-Niri’s son al- 
Hafagi. Besides these, my old acquaintance ‘Awde al-Kwéébi had 
come from a distant camp to greet me. None of these visits were 
of long duration, however, for I was loath to waste time. 

Wednesday, January 6, 1915. The Prince entered just as 
we were at breakfast. He showed surprise at the large quantity 
of milk we had, asserting that he had not had any milk for 
over a week, that of all his camels only two had been yielding, 
and that now even these had ceased to give any. 

“Nay, brother, thy camels have not ceased giving milk.” 

“How dost thou know ?” 

“This milk is their milk.” 

“The milk of my camels? And, pray, who fetches it for — 
thee ?” 

“Thy herdsman Fhejd. I promised him a quarter of a 
megidijje daily if he would bring me milk for breakfast, 
which he does.” 

“O that rascal!” exclaimed the Prince. “He carries it to 
thee for a quarter of a megidijje and then he tells me he 
has not milked any.” 
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“Do not be angry, brother. Tomorrow I depart and thy 
camels will give milk for thee only.” 

“May the milk of my camels give thee health, Masa!” 

The breeding period for camels is from December 11 to 
January 21 and during this period their milk dries up. Camels 
that have cast young need their milk for them and yield very 
little until there is an abundance of fresh annuals and perennials. 

We made preparations for departure and apportioned 
the loads. A strong camel is capable of carrying as much as 
one and a half kuntdr (almost 300 kg.) but a camel thus 
loaded cannot go more than three kilometers an hour. Our 
camels were to make on the average four and a half kilo- 
meters per hour, therefore we could not load them heavier 
than sixty-five to seventy-five rotols (about 150 kg.). Many 
of them were very emaciated and lank, but N4azel gladdened 
me with his prediction that they would soon fatten in the 
territory of the Sammar, where they would find profuse 
pasture. We bought one additional camel for fourteen Turkish 
pounds ($63) because we did not want to burden the other 
camels with too much luggage. We did not intend to take 
along a herdsman, as Nazel had promised to procure me a 
Sammari. 


FROM EAST OF AL-HAGM TO NEAR BWEJB AL-RAZWAN 


Thursday, January 7, 1915. Loading all the tents and sup- 
plies upon the camels, we left an-Nuri’s camp. When I went 
to the Prince’s tent to bid him farewell, he commended me 
to the protection of Allah. Mezhem and al-Hafagi accompanied 
me part of the way and Nazel rode alongside me. 

We set out at 7.35 A.M. in a southerly direction. An-Nuri 
had warned me of the proximity of the Sammar, who had 
attacked the camp of the Beni Sahr only two days before at 
the Habra as-Shami but had been repulsed by Nawwaf, who 
went with assistance. From 8.50 until 9.10 the camels grazed. 
One by one we were joined by twelve men who were return- 
ing to Skaka and al- Gowf. The sky had darkened and a cold 
southeasterly wind was blowing. After ten o’clock we had in 
sight on the southwest the undulating highland of Sarawa 
and on the right the wide and shallow depression of Arkat. 
At 12.10 P.M. we came upon a verdant pasture, where we 
remained until 12.45. About one o’clock we reached the water- 
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shed between al-Wudijan and al-Hamad. The view here was 
boundless but monotonous. There was no natural prominence 
visible; nothing but undulating heights and wide depressions 
unrolled before our eyes. Toward the east and southeast rose 
the heights of az-Zhejrijje, and beyond them lay the head of 
the valley of al-Mara’ (or al-Mra’), which conducts rain water 
to the Euphrates. In the west the extensive height of Sarawa 
stretched from the north southward, while in the south were 
the low domes of an-Nedtf. At 1.40 we rode between the 
Brejéat al-Mra’, which are partly natural and partly artificial 
reservoirs. Southeast of us, in a wide depression, was a camp 
of the Kwaébe, toward which we headed, as our escorts feared 
rain and were averse to passing the night in the open. 

At 2.18, south of the Kwacbe, we pitched our large tent 
so as to protect our luggage from rain. Mafrid eben Whejf, 
the chief of the camp, called on me and invited me to visit 
him. I thanked him and stayed at home, where Nazel told 
me many things about the tribes and clans of the Sammar. 
Late that night Mafriid came again, to beseech that I would 
persuade an-Nuri to reduce his taxes, which he had not paid 
for five years. He and his clan had deserted an-Nuri five 
years before to join the ‘Amarat; but after the outbreak of 
the World War he returned to an-Nuri because he thought he 
would be safer in the inner desert under his protection than 
with the foreign ‘Amarat on the banks of the Euphrates. 
An-Ntri welcomed him heartily, but told him he must pay 
all the assessments levied during the last five years. Against 
this decision Mafrid protested that he had made payments 
to the head chief of the ‘Amarat; but an-Nutri disregarded 
his plea. 

Friday, January 8, 1915. It rained until nearly five o’clock. 
We set out at 6.24 A.M. toward the south. In the depressions 
hung a thick fog, out of which the black tents of the Kwacbe 
protruded like great boulders of lava. At 6.40 we had an-Ne- 
daf to the south-southeast. Nazel told me that fifty days 
before there had been a heavy rain north and east of Kna’ 
in the Nefiid and that consequently there was plenty of water 
everywhere. He said the Sammar were camping contentedly 
among perennials that offered abundant pasture for camels 
(mukajjefin biwast has-sagar). In the region in which we 
were traveling rain had also fallen about two months before 
(bis-sferi) and hence the camels found good pasturage. 
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Our way led through the midst of innumerable herds of 
grazing camels, which, came toward us from all directions and, 
forming into two long lines, stood eyeing us curiously, swaying 
their long necks and, with dropped lower lips, growling quietly. 


Fic. 110—At-Tajat volcanoes from the east (see p. 463). 


The weaned foals would lick our camels, romp about them, and 
run after them. Their mothers had ceased to give them any 
attention; for the breeding period had begun, when the parent 
no longer cares about the young she has been nursing for 
twelve months. Here and there could be seen a female camel 
with a foal but a few days old. The movements of the baby 
camels were clumsy, and when one of them stumbled its 
mother would lick it and lament over it pitifully. Occasionally 
a male would come charging toward us from a distance, the 
thick foam dripping from his nostrils, and herdsmen would 
have to chase him away. Whenever we viewed them from an 
elevation, the herds looked to us as if they were swimming 
in a sea, an illusion caused by the fog which covered the 
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depressions to a height of a meter and a half and enveloped 
the camels up to their humps and heads. Since the movements 
of their feet were not visible, the fog as it shifted appeared 
to carry the whole herd along with it and whenever it lifted 


Fic. 111—Habra al-Mezare® from the north (see p. 467). 


somewhat the herd would vanish as if it had fallen into the 
sea, only to reappear a while later much farther off. 

Turning at 7.38 somewhat more toward the south-south- 
east, we arrived at 7.43 at a small rain pool, filled our bags 
with water, and went on at 8.10. In the dark clouds to the 
westward were serpent-like flashes of lightning followed by 
the roll of thunder. At ten o’clock a mild south-southwest 
wind arose. Our camels walked with long strides toward the 
south. It seemed as if the individual heights were approach- 
ing us instead of our approaching them. Said Nazel: “O Chief, 
all that lieth before the camel rider is near; and all that lieth 
behind him is far.” 

From 11.42 until 12.17 P.M. we ate our dinner in the 
Setb of al-Mra’. At one o’clock there appeared to the south- 
west the dark volcano of ‘Amtd, while to the south-south- 
east glimmered the many rain pools of al-Arnabijjat (Fig. 106, 


: 


p. 486). At 2.32 we entered a region covered with basalt _ 


and lava gravel. At 3.10 through the binoculars I discerned 
to the southeast two camel riders standing upon a height 
scanning the region. Not being certain that they were not 
scouts of a robbing band, we sent our companions with the 
camels through a depression while Nazel and I kept watch 
on the riders. In a few minutes they disappeared toward the 
southwest. We continued our journey until 4.43, when we 
made up for the night“in a small hollow in which we had 
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found a growth of perennials. We neither built a fire nor 
pitched the tent. 

Saturday, January 9, 1915. At 1.10 A.M. a squall came up 
from the west and snatched away everything that had not 
been fastened down. Soon large drops of rain began to fall, 
flashes of lightning crossed and recrossed, and in the west 
thunder rumbled. Fearing our supplies would be drenched, we 
began to pitch the tent, but it took a long time to tighten 
the ropes sufficiently for the tent to withstand the impact 
of the wind. There was no thought of sleep, for every little 
while a peg would be pulled out and the tent poles would col- 
lapse, making it necessary for us to prop the tent and secure 
it anew. At 2.20 both wind and rain ceased and here and there 
in the sky stars appeared. We started on at 6.12. 

At 7.41 a mild wind sprang up from the south-southwest. 
Far to the southeast we saw dark tents and ahead of us about 
sixty gazelles and numerous brown vultures. At 8.40 the vol- 
cano of ‘Amid (Fig. 107, p. 440) was almost due west of 
us, while about six kilometers to the northeast glimmered 
the Habra ASbah. To the southwest the black Tell al-Gdejr 
glowered upon the horizon, beyond which were visible the 
Habari Masha’ and before them three yellowish causeways 
girdling the artificial rain pools Mahafir al-Gdejr. We rode 
upon low, smooth swells called gelibe, in the region of al- 
Arnabijjat. At 9.10 Nazel fainted and would have fallen off his 
camel if I had not caught him. We laid him on the ground 
and rubbed him until he regained consciousness, but he was 
very weak. I had tea brewed for him and tried to find out 
the cause of his collapse. He told me that he was subject to 
cramps in the stomach and swooned easily. What should I 
do if he were taken sick or if he died? I wondered. When he 
first came to me he was very feeble, but he had regained 
much of his strength since then. I gave him medicine and 
made up my mind to shorten the day’s march that he might 
have a good sleep that night. 

In the south numerous tents began to appear and at 9.52 
we started toward them. On the way two men and a woman 
of the despised al-Hawazem tribe joined us. The Hawazem 
camp over almost the whole of Arabia with different Bedouin 
tribes; they are met even in an-Nukra south of Damascus 
and in al-Gezire between the Euphrates and the Tigris. These 
Hawazem were of the clan camping with Eben Hrejmis of 
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the Fed‘an tribe and were visiting kinsmen who were camping 
with the Arabs of Abu Tajeh. At 10.40 the artificial pools 
Mahafir al-Gdejr lay west of us, with the volcanic region 
reaching to them and bounding the.yellow plain of al-Hamad 


Fic. 112—The Mared tower, al-Gowf, from the south (see p. 467). 


like a high, black wall. At 10.51 we crossed the head of the 
valley of al-Bdene (Fig. 108, p. 450) which merges with Wadi 
‘Ar‘ar. We traveled over a plain coated with a yellow, clayish 
soil and dotted with numerous large and small rain pools. 
From 11.20 to 11.82 we drew water and at 12.32 P.M. en- 
camped upon a low height amid pools in which many camels 
of the migrating Hweétat were wading. I laid Nazel in my 
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tent where he soon fell asleep and woke up toward evening 
refreshed. ‘ 

That evening ‘Awde abu Tajeh came to visit me, but he 
did not stay long, for the herdsmen discovered in the south- 
east an enemy band, supposedly of the Sammar, who had to 
be scared away. 

Sunday, January 10, 1915. Our neighbor brought me a 
little milk in a wooden trough. After drinking some myself 
I handed the vessel to Nazel, who exclaimed: “‘/8t, long life 
to thee!”” When I wished the same to him, he said: “That ye 
say ‘long life to thee’ is dearer to me than if ye should say 
‘mayest thou fall’ (kawlekom “ist aswa’ min kawlekom taht).” 
At six o’clock we set out. At 8.25 A.M. a cool wind rose from 
the west. From 9.05 to 9.18 we drew water and from 9.35 to ten 
o’clock we rested. From riders returning out of the southeast 
we learned that the enemy band which had been seen the day 
before by the herdsmen consisted of fifteen Sammar who 
had escaped toward the southeast. At 10.22 several volcanoes 
appeared deep below us to the west and southwest, all of 
them table-shaped with sharply defined outlines. At 10.30 
the wind dropped altogether; after eleven o’clock the sun 
shone, the temperature gradually rose, and at 11.42 when we 
stopped for dinner in the plain of al-Bijaz the thermometer 
registered 17.5° C. We set out again at 12.18 P.M. 

The young man from al-Gowf who used to prepare coffee 
for Prince an-Nuri and now was returning home in our com- 
pany, walked the first day. The second day Nazel took pity 
on him and let him ride on his camel, the cook settling him- 
self comfortably behind the saddle. The third day he seated 
himself nonchalantly in the saddle and told Nazel either to 
walk or to climb upon one of my camels. After Nazel was 
taken sick, we laid him upon a camel between two knapsacks. 
When he recovered, however, he wanted to ride his own camel 
again, but the cook informed him insolently that when he 
was with the Prince he used to ride this camel and that he 
should ride it to al-Gowf. His relatives, who detested the Sam- 
mar tribe, joined him in treating Nazel’s camel as if it were 
theirs. I did not want to mix myself up in the controversy 
but when the negro ‘Abdallah began to spread the untruth 
that the camel belonged to the cook and not to Nazel, I rode 
into the midst of the arguing men, made the cook get off 
the saddle, and warned him and his companions that if they 
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offended Nazel again by word or glance I would not give them 
a gulp of water or a mouthful of food and would throw all 
their baggage off my camels. I made it clear to “Abdallah 
that I was his “uncle” during his stay with me and he my 
slave; that if he kept this in mind, well and good; but if he 


Fic. 1183—The southern part of Damat al-Gandalijje. 


forgot the fact I would impress it upon him painfully. From 
that moment ‘Abdallah kept near us and followed me like a 
faithful puppy. Nazel thanked me for having saved his honor 
with the settlers of al-Gowf. : 

On the way we frightened out several foxes. Nazel said 
that Allah must like foxes since the fox is the only creature 
to which he sends prey no matter whether it is awake or 
asleep or buried in the ground. Once upon a time the foxes 
wanted to find out whether Allah would send them something 
to eat if they buried themselves. So they selected one of 
their number for the trial and dug a small grave in the yel- 
low clay; one of them lay down in it and the others covered 
him up. Only the whiskers of the buried fox protruded above 
the ground. Then the other foxes ran away and waited at a 
distance to see what would happen. And behold! A hare came ~ 
out in search of food. He saw the protruding whiskers of. 
the buried fox and, thinking they were dry stalks of grass, 
came nearer and nearer and began to sniff at the whiskers 
and pull them. At that the buried fox stirred and bit the 
poor hare to death. 

At 3.44 we stopped (Fig. 109, p. 451) and let the camels 
graze while we prepared our supper. From 5.30 until 8.05 we 
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rode over a clayey plain and then lay down beside our camels. 
The night was very damp. 

Monday, January 11, 1915. We were on the march at six 
o’clock. The air was very still. At first we walked over a 
rolling plain covered with fine gravel and in places with sand 


Fic. 114—The northern part of Diimat al-Gandalijje. 


dunes. Unejs eben Bnejje wanted to know if I was going with 
him to Gubba to Eben RmAl and invited me into his tent. When 
I asked him why he camped with strangers, he replied: 

“It is my fate, Masa. My forefathers once owned yonder 
the entire northern and eastern boundary of the Nefud. Dost 
thou know aS-Siziz? Well, ask thou to whom belong the wells 
of az-Zhejri and ar-Rarifi and ask to whom belong the dif- 
ferent watering places east of the Neftid and thou wilt be 
told that they belong to Eben Bnejje. In bygone days my 
forefathers were more powerful than either an-Nuri or Nawwaf 
is today, but Allah has taken away from us our power and 
our property and has given them to others. I, Unejs, had 
as neighbor a Sulejmani, of the tribe of the Weld Slejman. 
He had been camping with me for years. Seven years ago 
our tents were at as-Sfer in an-Nukra below Damascus. What 
was to come about between us happened—lI killed my neigh- 
bor. Then with my relatives I fled from the avenger to the 
inner desert (ila-s-serk) to find refuge with Eben Rmal in 
the center of the Nefid. On the way we were attacked by 
the Zefir and robbed of all our camels, so that we came to 
Eben RmAal without tents, without herds, without provisions. 
He gave us shelter and food. I should have liked to return 
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Fic. 115—A yard in the gardens, al-Gowf (Dimat al-Gandalijje). 
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to my own country, but the avenger demanded as recompense 
for the spilled blood fifty camels, a mare, and equipment. 
Whence was I to get them? But Allah moved the hearts of 
an-Nuri and my co-tribesmen and they promised aid to me. 
I returned to an-Nuri two months ago. He gave me twenty- 
five camels; from other Rwala I have solicited twenty-five 
more, a mare, and equipment. I have satisfied zajjantah (the 
avenger). Now I ride with a few camels to fetch my relatives 
(ahli).” 

From 6.55 to 7.15 the camels grazed. To the northwest 
the volcanic region loomed over the horizon, appearing from 
afar like a lofty, dark blue wall, while in front of it, nearer 
us, were the single black groups of the at-Tajat volcanoes (Fig. 
110, p. 455). At 8.10 the heights and the Habari ‘Agramijjat 
could be seen in the east. After 9.18 we had a cool south 
wind. At 10.30 we stopped to dine, continuing on our way at 
11.12. By 11.55 the south wind had become very blustering. 

We were going through the region of al-Bijaz, which is 
favored by Sammar when they travel to Syria. Watering their 
camels at Zelib Swér, they circle al-Gowf to the north, drink 
at an-Nabk abu Kasr and then at al-Azrak, and finally may 
rob the settlers at Bosra and on the western edges of the 
Hawran. We noted tracks of two raiding bands. Nazel prayed: 
“Q Allah, cast a veil upon them and cast it upon us too! (allah 
jester “alejhom wa ‘alejna!)” 

The voleanoes of at-Tajat were enveloped in thin vapor 
which made them seem immensely huge and mobile. Said 
Nazel: “A mirage (sardb) beguileth us.” At 1.25 P.M. the 
scenery of the desert changed. Far to the south in what 
appeared once to have been a high escarpment there gaped 
innumerable rifts, caves, clefts, and gorges, dividing the es- 
carpment into larger and smaller pillars, cones, pyramids, 
boulders, and domes. In front of the escarpment two domes 
seemed to stand, with a mound of black stone upon each of 
them; the space between them looked like a gate. Nazel called 
this Bwejb al-Razwan (Little Gate of Raiders) and declared 
that he had passed through it at least a hundred times at 
the head of troops. Northwest of the gate extends the valley 
of as-Siz, coming from the volcanoes of at-Tajat and termi- 
nating in the basin of Nejstba. West of the gate and south 
of the valley the rugged wall is called ar-Rijetén. 
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BWEJB AL-RAZWAN TO AL:GOWF 


From 3.05 until 5.35 our camels grazed and we ate supper 
near Bwejb al-Razwan. Ascending a rock dome with a fairly 
large rigm (pile of stones) upon it, Ilay down flat on my stomach 
and through my binoculars scanned the landscape for smoke 
or raiders. After supper we loaded the camels and rode until 
seven o’clock, when we made ready for the night near two 
solitary pillars called ar-Rijetén, a name which has also been 
given to the whole vicinity. Nobody was permitted to talk or 
to smoke on the way for fear the sound, the odor of smoke, 
or the glow of a burning pipe or cigarette might draw attention 
to us. We hid the camels and the baggage between boulders 
so effectually that we could not be seen from a distance of 
ten meters and we all prayed that Allah would envelop us 
in his veil. 

Tuesday, January 12,1915. We started at 5.40 A. M. toward 
the south. Nazel said that semh grew in abundance on the 
right bank of the valley of as-Siz. There are two kinds of 
semh: the taller variety, of a reddish tint, is called al-horr 
or hamr wdzef; the shorter, with seeds that are dark but 
much more palatable, is called da‘a’. The plant shoots out as 
late as March but only after the soil has been thoroughly 
soaked by the at-trajjdwi (Pleiades, November) rain.*°® 

From seven until 7.35 the camels grazed and we ate break- 
fast. During the meal ‘Abdallah told us how ‘Abdallah eben 
Menfes, wanting to entertain an-Nuri, had said to him: 

“T seek to entertain thee as my guest. What shall I slaughter 
for thee? A sheep? Thou deservest something more valuable. 
A camel? It is not worthy of thy greatness. What then? 
Behold, I have a son. I will kill him for thee and yet even 
this will not equal thy highness.” 

At 9.30 we arrived on the fringe of the basin al-Gtiba. 
To the right and behind us we saw a boundless plain with _ 
scattered boulders, large and small, gnawed by erosion; while 
ahead of us rose thousands of higher or lower solitary tabular 
hills bathed in a rosy, flickering light, the darker spots a 
glowing violet. From all the angles upon which the sunbeams 


6 IT brought home a specimen of semh, which Professor Velenovsky classifies as 
Mesembryanthemum Forskahlei,- Hochst. It is identical with fatt. 
1-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 252, writes that in the Arabian desert grows 
a plant known as al-fatt, which resembles hardal (mustard seed). It casts its own seeds. 
After it has ripened, it is taken to pools of rain water and soaked, an operation which 
makes the seeds fall out. The seeds are then ground and made into a bread that is the chief 
sustenance of the natives. 
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broke sparks seemed to spurt, so that the whole vicinity seethed 
with the hot redness of molten iron. I could have gazed at 
it a long time, but the camels would not wait. The road was 
very steep, running through a series of defiles. Many a camel 
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lost its load and upon many another the load had come sliding 
down sidewise. We ran leaping to help the beasts and to calm 
the panic-stricken. At 10.25 we reached the lowland of al- 
‘Azraba, which slopes southward, and immediately began to 
take the loads off the camels in order to strap them on more 
securely. Nowhere was there a single green bush or blade of 
grass except the dry korzi, which grows there in profusion 
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and which at the time had young sprouts. Kejstim and sth 
were not yet awakened to new life. 


Fic. 117—A draw well, al-Gowf. 


All the solitary tabular hills consist of horizontal strata 
of unequal degrees of hardness. The harder ones resist wind, 
sand, rain, and frost, and so outwear the softer layers. The 
topmost stratum is, as a rule, always harder than those below, 
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which crumble away, while the upper one rests solidly; hence 
it is impossible to scale such hills. Scattered over the plain 
are thousands of boulders of all sizes — the fragments of the 
harder layers which have collapsed as their supports have 
given way. 

At 11.25 we started on over the plain among solitary 
tabular hills (kw) and fallen boulders. At noon we were 
proceeding across the wide, dry, rain pool Habra al-Mezare® 
(Fig. 111, p. 456), from which rise several rocky, table-shaped 
hills. Their sides have many crevices that hold rain water. Such 
crevices are called Zalta (pl. Zldt). At about one o’clock we 
entered the gorge of Bab al-Faw, which is fifteen meters wide 
and more than two hundred meters deep. 

At 1.28 P. M. we sighted al-Gowf, or Dimat al-Gandalijje, 
as this settlement is rightly called. Far off beyond the arid, 
gray plain, almost on the southern border of the basin, ap- 
peared the dark green of plentiful date palms, in welcome 
contrast with the bare rosy slopes over which we were toiling. 
Among the palms the high yellow walls and towers of the 
settlement gleamed in the sunshine. Looming above the walls 
and palms was the main tower of the Mared (Fig. 112), sur- 
mounted by four smaller but substantial towers; to the right 
of the Mared on the top of a slope rose the quadrangular 
tower of al-Farha and north of it the smaller al-Frejha. 

At 1.42 we stepped from the gorge into the plain of Safa’ 
Radir Marzuk, in the western part of which there is a de- 
pression where rain water remains for along time. The surface 
of this plain is light gray, rocky, and eroded by wind-blown 
sand. To the west appeared the solitary dome of al-“Abd; 
southeast of it the tabular hill of aS-Sajba; south of it and 
southeast from us, on the very brim of the cliff, lay the 
ruins of al-Hasja’; and east of these stood the old fortification 
of al-Birgs. Far to the southwest the basin of al-Gowf is bounded 
by the height of al-Gedilijje. To the east, above the palms 
of al-Bhejrat, we noted the high, black Rigm Nira and beneath 
it numerous rocky clefts, Zlat al-Bhejrat, alongside which rose 
the precipitous wall of the Ab-al-Kows ridge. 

At 2.12 we were riding in the hollow of Radir Marzuk. 
About two hundred meters eastward we noted two cup-like 
heights, Subbt al-W4di, in which gypsum (sid) was being 
dug for use in plastering and whitewashing houses. At 2.40 
we came to the dilapidated habitations of Al Hsejn and Al 
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Fic. 118—Gardens, al-Gowf. 
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Hasan. At the beginning of 1909 these were sturdy, fortified 
buildings with vast gardens abounding in tall palms and 
spreading vines; but in 1915 the buildings were destroyed, 
the garden walls demolished, the palms cut down — sacri- 
fices to the relentless fights of the period from January, 
1909, to July, 1910. At the strange sight of crumbling walls 
and blackened palms our camels took fright and hence we 
led them along the western edges of the gardens up to the 
Mared fort. The wide wooden gate swung open before us; we 
drove the camels into the space enclosed on the north, east, 
and south by high buildings and on the west by a high wall; 
and here we were at last in the courtyard of the Mared! 


SOJOURN AT AL-GOWF 


I hastened to look for ‘Amer, Nawwaf’s regent, and finally 
found him in a large room that had no windows, sipping his 
coffee by the western wall, near a corner in which he could 
not be shot from the door. After greeting me, he seated himself 
in the foremost place and awaited my interrogations. I handed 
him the message from Nawwaf and then directed him to show 
me all the inscriptions there were in al-Gowf in languages that 
the people did not understand. He answered that while deepen- 
ing the well in the Mared tower they had found a number of 
marble slabs bearing strange inscriptions, but that nobody 
seemed to know what had become of them. He also told me 
that in a street near the Mared there was set in the wall 
a stone with strange writing. I told him that I was going to 
look at the stone and that meanwhile he must see to it that 
those marble slabs were found. On squeeze paper, with a 
brush and water, I made an impression of the Nabataean in- 
scriptions on the stone in the wall and then, as there was 
no wind in the narrow street, I let the paper dry on the 
stone and returned to the courtyard. ‘Amer sat there on the — 
high steps laboriously reading Nawwaf’s orders to about two ~ 
hundred listeners. 

As soon as the inhabitants of al-Gowf who were present 
perceived me, they began to cheer me'and to wish me success 
in the negotiations with Eben RaSid. They all longed for 
peace. 
“O Chief,” they pleaded, “deliver us from this prison! 
We have not dared to show ourselves beyond our fortifica- 
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tion walls for five years. Our enemies prowl after us day 
and night. Our herds have died, our trade has ceased, we 
live only on dates and on those grains of cereal that we our- 
selves raise in the gardens.” 

They brought me but two fragments of legible Nabataean 
writings. Although I had promised a Turkish pound ($ 4.50) 
for every complete inscription they could find, I had secured 
only these two. Either they had taken the other writings to 
Syria or they had walled them up in the Mared, the flanking 
towers of which had been undergoing repairs. 

Meantime ‘Amer had donned his best holiday clothes and 
with the elders of al-Gowf was ready to welcome me formally 
in the name of his master, Nawwaf. Toward evening I went 
with him to the al-Farha tower and questioned him about 
the route I should take. He recommended that I go along the 
eastern fringes of the Neftd, where it had rained amply 
twelve days before and where, therefore, I should find water 
in every rocky crevice. Learning from Nazel that two Sammar 
were imprisoned in al-Gowf, I asked ‘Amer to release them. 
He did so immediately upon our return, taking them before 
me and directing them to thank me for their liberation. As 
they were clad only in ragged shirts, I bought them new 
shirts, kerchiefs, and mantles and asked them to bear greet- 
ings from me to their chiefs. One of them belonged to the 
Nebhan clan, the other to the Zmejl. Unejs eben Bnejje wanted 
to know when and in which direction I was going; but I gave 
him no definite reply in order that any probable ambush by 
robbers might be thwarted by their lack of information. In 
the evening we determined the latitude. I slept in my tent 
inside the courtyard. 

Wednesday, January 13, 1915. We rose early. The court- 
yard was crowded with sick and wounded in need of advice 
and medicines. After getting through with them I went with 
‘Amer into the main Mared tower. It is round in shape and 
narrows toward the top, to which a crude spiral staircase 
leads from Nawwaf’s apartment, which is in about the center 
of the structure. The tower is entered through a narrow aper- 
ture closed by a heavy door sheathed with iron. A still smaller 
aperture leads into a meager hallway whence one may enter 
Nawwaf’s apartment, in which were stored enough arms, am- 
munition, and provisions to enable him to withstand a long 
siege. Keys to open the door leading to the hallway were kept 
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only by ‘Amer and by Nawwaf’s mother, who was his caretaker. 
He did not trust his wife, a native of al-Gowf. The mother 
greeted me cordially, led me through the house, displayed the 
two goats that lived with her in the tower, and showed me how 
she could draw water straight from a well of fresh spring 
water lined with stones and dug under the tower. From Naw- 
wat’s room, which was stuffy and damp because the old, thick 
stone walls constantly perspired, we went up the spiral stair- 
case to the top of the tower, which was enclosed by a low wall 
perforated on all sides with loopholes for guns. The fortress had 
suffered much in the last combats. The four smaller flanking 
towers had been re-erected by Nawwaf, but were made of 
adobe, while the original walls are of hard stones. 

In the courtyard ‘Amer’s guards showed me a young 
antelope which had been brought by the Sararat from the 
Neftid. Later we climbed up the towers of al-Frejha and al- 
Farha to sketch a map of al-Gowf from the top. 

The settlements of al-Gowf (the basin, the cavity) are 
situated, as the name itself implies, in a basin extending from 
the west northeastward. This basin is about one hundred kilo- 
meters long, about ten kilometers wide, and forty to fifty 
meters deep. The run-off flows down the surrounding heights 
into it and remains throughout the year on the underlying 
rocks under a layer of coarse sand and gravel, emerging at 
many places in the form of springs and elsewhere filling wells 
from four to twenty meters deep. In the deepest wells the 
water is quite tepid and somewhat salty. It is, of course, the 
abundance of water that accounts for the presence of men 
and settlements at al-Gowf. The largest settlement is called 
by the inhabitants Dimat al-Gandalijje, while the appellations 
al-Gowf and al-Giba refer to the entire basin with the re- 
mainder of the settlements. 

Dimat al-Gandalijje (Figs. 113, 114) comprises about four 
hundred dwellings and is subdivided into ten precincts: on the 
west, Stk al-Rarb, SGk as-Shara, Sak al-Wadi, Stk as-Sajbe, ~ 
Sak Mared; north of these, Sak Sarrah, Sik ar-Rhejbijjin, and 
Suk ‘Alag; south of the Mared, Stk al-Hadne, and finally, 
Stk an-Nzejb. In the neighborhood ‘of the town are small 
gardens: an-Nwékit, al-Wusi‘a, Gawa, al-Knejje, ‘Ujtin Kibre, 
“Ajn aS-Sejh, ar-RSejde, ete. Ar-Rhejbijjin, it is alleged, are 
the descendants of merchants who immigrated from ar-Rahba 
beside the Euphrates or from ar-Rhejbe in Syria. According 
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to the natives, the inscription on the stone in the Sak al- 
Rarb reads thus: 


“Elf bil-Gowf racijje “A thousand are the draw 
wells in al-Gowf, 
w elf ‘ejn garijje A thousand are the flowing 
springs — 
wa min hass sbakat And who has heard that the 
al-‘obejje ‘Obejje mare won the race 
wa hije tenij7je.” Though but five years old?” 


Except in the case of the Sik Mared, every precinct has 
palm gardens, in the midst of which are the houses. The 
gardens are surrounded by high walls. Through a substantial 
gate one enters a narrow street between two inner garden 
walls and, following it, comes to a small yard shaped like a 
cross (Fig. 115), from which four solid gates open into four 
houses. At the place where the four gardens meet there 
usually is a well (Figs. 116, 117) from which camels and cows 
draw water for the irrigation of the gardens (Figs. 118, 119). 

Of the dates grown at al-Gowf, al-msejhijje vipens earliest. 
It is a bit smaller than a walnut, yellow, and somewhat sour. 
The most palatable variety is helwa, black and almost as long 
as a finger, but thicker. Helwet al-hsejn, which is yellow, is 
also large and delicious. Hamr sit can be preserved the longest 
and it has the best flavor when the new crop of al-msejhijje 
is nearly ripe. Dates are measured by sd‘ (1 sd°=9 liters). 

The dates are prepared in various ways. When they are 
good but unripe they are mixed with cut ‘dder and cooked 
over a moderate fire until all the juice evaporates; then 
they are divided in the middle to dry, strung on twine, and 
preserved as food for travelers. Another method is to roast 
semh, grind it, and mix it with ripe, black dates. The semh 
will absorb all the juice and the mixture will last over a year 
without spoiling. This is called becil. 

In the gardens figs, oranges, lemons, apricots, grapes, 
and various vegetables also grow luxuriantly. Beside the walls 
are usually planted slender etel trees, which resemble tarfa. 
The wood of these trees is used in the making of flat roofs. 
Immediately outside the gardens and sometimes inside them 
are small fields planted with wheat or barley. The civil war 
in 1909-1910 caused the destruction of many houses and 
gardens. 
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It is apparent that the Nabataeans founded a large colony in 
Dimat al-Gandal and, therefore, had a burial ground. I discov- 
ered no trace of it, however. It is alleged that in as-Swéne‘ijje, 
near the Mared, old caves were unearthed, but that nothing 
was found in them and they were immediately covered up 
again.1°" 

107 The continuation of this expedition into northern Negd and thence into Meso- 


potamia is narrated in the author’s forthcoming Northern Negd and The Middle Euphrates, 
both of which will form parts of the present series. 


AGEs ENG TeX al 
NORTHERN ARABIA IN THE ASSYRIAN PERIOD 


THE NORTH ARABIAN TRIBES 


The ancient Assyrian records mention Arabia and the Arabs as early 
as the ninth century before Christ. In the year 854, Gindibu with a thousand 
camel riders from the Aribi land aided the king of Damascus against 
Salmanasar III at Karkar (Monolith Inscription [Rawlinson, Cuneiform 
Inscriptions (1861—1884), Vol. 3, pl. 8], col. 2, 1. 94; Peiser in: Schrader, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek [1889—1900], Vol. 1, p. 172)..— According 
to this report Gindibu brought only riders upon camels; hence we must 
look for the site of his camp somewhere southeast of Damascus. 

Tiglath Pileser IV (746—727 B. C.) endeavored to insure the trade 
highways which pass through Syria and converge on the Mediterranean. 
To this end he subjugated the independent principalities of Syria and estab- 
lished Assyrian provinces, persuading the more distant kings and chiefs 
to recognize his dominion. The Annals of Tiglath Pileser IV (Rost, Keil- 
schrifttexte [1893], Vol. 2, pl. 16; Layard, Inscriptions [1851], pll. 50b, 
67a), 1. 154 (see also Rost, op. cit., Vol.1, p. 26), record that in the 
year 738 Zabibi, the queen of the Aribi land, sent him tribute. — Where 
Zabibi resided and what tribes she ruled we do not know; probably 
she ruled the oasis of Adumu and was high priestess of that Kedar 
tribe to which this oasis paid tribute. 

In 732 B. C. Tiglath Pileser IV engaged in war with Samsi, another 
queen of Aribi, who had broken a great oath sworn by the god Samas. 
He conquered two of her cities and laid siege to her camp, so that she 
humbled herself before him and sent a tribute of camels, male and 
female. Her subjugation being complete, Tiglath Pileser appointed a 
resident (képu) for her court (Annals [Rost, op. cit., Vol. 2, pl. 23; 
Layard, op. cit., pl. 66], ll. 210—217; see also Rost, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 36). 
Perhaps Samsi had incurred his wrath by ‘aiding the hard-pressed king 
of Damascus. The cities which the Assyrian monarch conquered after 
the fall of Damascus lie along the southeastern boundary of that city’s 
domain, possibly on the caravan road in the southern Hawran. These 
cities, like all the settlements on the line between the tilled fields and 
the desert, had been tributary to Queen Samsi. Tiglath Pileser’s resident, 
living in one of these cities, was to transmit to Syria complete reports 
upon the conduct of the queen and her tribes. 

These tribes were likewise forced to recognize Assyrian dominion. 
The annals record that in the year of Samsi’s fall the Mas’a tribe, the 
city of Téma, and the tribes of Saba’, Hajappa, Badana, Hatti, and 
Idiba’il, inhabiting the distant western section of the country, had sent 
in tribute gold, silver, camels, and spices of all kinds. The identity of 
these tribes has already been discussed by me in some detail in my 
book, The Northern Hegdz, pp. 288—291, where it was shown that they 
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may be identified with the Madianites and associated tribes of the Bible. 
Without repeating what was there discussed, we may add here a few 
observations more particularly on the Mas’a and Idiba‘il tribes. 


The Masa 


In The Northern Hegdz, p. 288, it was explained that the Masa 
tribe was probably identical with the Biblical tribe of Massa (Gen. 25: 
13f.) and that it had its encampments east or southeast of Moab. Here 
the camp sites of the other tribes allied with the Mas’a may have been 
situated, and here the Assyrian record which makes mention of the Mas’a 
places this tribe. 

Dhorme, Les pays bibliques (1910), p. 196, seeks the tribe of Mas’a 
among the inhabitants of the south Arabian port of Muza. This identi- 
fication, however, seems utterly untenable. 

Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? (1881), p. 302, quotes a report of 
the Assyrian resident to an unnamed king: “After thy departure from 
the Niba’ati tribe, Malik-Kamaru, the son of Ammé@uta’ of the Mas’a 
tribe, slew and robbed the members of the (Niba’ati) tribe. One of them, 
who had saved himself by escaping, came to the city of the king” 
(Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions [1861—1884], Vol. 4, pl. 54, no. 1). — 
The resident refers to an expedition conducted by the unnamed king 
into the territory of the Niba’ati tribe and alleges that this tribe had 
been attacked from the north or northwest by the chief of the Mas’a 
tribe. The Niba’ati or Nabaitai tribe, the Biblical Nebajot (Nabataeans), 
according to other Assyrian records had their camping grounds in the 
southern half of the depression of Sirhan. Therefore we must seek the 
territory of the Mas’a tribe north or northwest of them in close proximity 
to the southern border of the Damascan territory and the western 
bounds of the Aribi, for the context of the Assyrian records also mentions 
Mas’a in immediate connection with the territory of Queen Samsi. 


The Idibwil and Other Tribes 


Readers of The Northern Hegdz, p. 291, will also remember that 
a certain képu Idibiil of the land of Arubu was appointed by Tiglath 
Pileser IV as his representative and informant on the Egyptian frontier 
and that to this Idibi’il were apportioned fifteen settlements of the 
Askalon district. The tribe of Idiba’il and the képw Idibiil certainly 
bore the same name, the name, perhaps, of a reigning family, precisely 
as now the name Eben RaSid is occasionally applied to the Sammar tribe 
as a whole. Because Idibi’il was appointed a képu of lands lying near ~ 
Egypt and was given settlements belonging to the city of Askalon, it 
would seem to follow that the camping grounds of his tribe must have 
been in the Sinai peninsula and that his influence must have extended 
north even beyond Gaza. The fact that he was said to have been of the 
land of Arubu would go to prove that the Sinai peninsula, as well as 
the regions on the frontiers of the Damascan settlements and the oasis 
of Adumu, was regarded as belonging to the Aribi. 

This seems to be confirmed by Esarhaddon’s annals, which place 
the kings of the Aribi in the same region (Rogers, Hsarhaddon, obverse, 
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1. 20; Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 3, pl. 35, no. 4, reverse, 1.2). In short, we should 
take the “Aribi” and “Arubu” of the Assyrians to refer to the nomads 
and nomads’ lands not only of Arabia proper but also of the districts 
south of Palestine and east of Egypt. It is inconceivable that the Aribi 
domain should have been any one single region of limited area. 

The Assyrian Idiba’il is surely identical with the Biblical tribe of 
Adbeél which, according to Genesis 25: 138, was descended from Ishmael. 
East of the tribes of Adbeél and Hatti, southeast and east of Beersheba, 
there used to encamp two other lineages, the Mibsam and the Misma’‘, 
who according to Genesis, loc. cit., were also sons of Ishmael. According 
to 1 Chronicles 4: 25—27 the MiSma® belonged among the Mibsam clans, 
who, being the strongest of the tribe of Simeon, had founded numerous 
settlements. The situation is clear. The Ishmaelite clans of Mibsam and 
Misma’, whose encampments lay south of Palestine, through intermarriages 
became linked with the Simeonites and gradually settled in various 
Simeonite villages where they became a majority. Thus we see that we 
may locate the habitations of Ishmaelite tribes on the Sinai peninsula. 
This cannot be done in the case of the Madianite tribes. 

The tribes of Téma, Saba’, Hajappa, and Badana, wishing to preserve 
their trade connections, had sent gifts to Tiglath Pileser IV and were 
under the sole political influence of the Assyrians. The real political 
power of the Assyrians extended during that time no farther south than 
the northern end of the Gulf of “Akaba and in the desert to the east 
no farther south than the northern end of the depression of Sirhan. 

Sargon II relates in the year 715 B. C. (Cylinder inscription 
[ Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 1, pl. 36; Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s (1883), 
p. 4; Winckler, Keilschrifttexte Sargons (1889), Vol. 2, pl. 2, no. 1], line 20; 
see also Peiser in: Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (1889—1900), 
Vol. 2, p. 42) that he defeated the tribes of Tamudi, Ibadidi, Marsimani, 
and Hajappa, and established the survivors in Samaria. The identity of 
these tribes also is fully discussed in The Northern Hegdz, pp. 289, 
291—292. 


ASSYRIAN CAMPAIGNS IN ARABIA DESERTA 
Campaigns of Sargon II and Sennacherib 


The army of Sargon II undertook an expedition into the southern 
part of Edom and beyond, where the tribes named above had their 
camping grounds and whence they were in the habit of harassing the 
inhabitants of the regions subject to Assyria. Sargon marched over the 
transport road which runs from Syria to southwestern Arabia, success- 
fully attacked the camps of the marauders, and drove his captives north 
to settle them in Samaria. At the time of this victory even the Sabaean 
chief It’'amara was obliged to send gifts and tribute to Sargon (Great 
Inscription of Khorsabad [Botta and Flandin, Monument de Ninive 
(1846—1850), Vol. 4, pl. 145,, 1. 3; Winckler, op. cit., Vol. 2, pl. 65], line 27; 
see also Peiser in: Schrader, op. cit., Vol. 2, p.54).— Sargon does not refer 
to It’amara as “king”; perhaps the latter was merely governor of the 
northern Sabaean settlements with his residence in Dajdan or the 
Biblical Dedan. 
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In the same year the annals of the king Sargon also mention the 
tribute of Queen Samsi of Aribi (Great Inscription of Khorsabad, loc. 
cit.; Peiser in: Schrader, loc. cit.). — The tribute consisted of white 
female camels which the chiefs of the individual clans surrendered to 
the Assyrians in the name of their queen. Winckler (op. cit., Vol. 2, 
pl. 62, and Geschichte des alten Arabiens [1897], p. 465) published an 
Arabian inscription which names four chiefs who, in the name of Queen 
Samsi, brought to the Great King 164 camels, specifically designated 
as “white.” — White camels, called mardtir, are today the pride of:the 
whole clan. 

In the year 703 Jati’e, the queen of Aribi, sent her brother Baskanu 
with troops to help the Babylonian King Marduk-apal-iddina against 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria. In February, 702, Baskanu, together with 
his troops, was taken prisoner by the Assyrians (British Museum Cylinder 
113, 203 [Smith, First Campaign of Sennacherib (1921), p. 62], 1.28). 

About the year 688 B. C. Sennacherib undertook an expedition 
against Telhunu, the queen of the Arabs, defeated her in the desert 
(madbari), and captured many camels. The queen, forsaking her tents, 
fled with Hazael into the fort of Adumat, situated in the center of an arid 
desert waste (Ungnad in Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmidler, Vol. 1, no. 77 
reverse, ll. 22—27; Scheil, La campagne de Sennachérib [1904], cols. 69 f.). 

According to the inscriptions of Esarhaddon (681—668 B.C.) and 
Asurbanipal (668—626 B. C.) Queen Telhunu went over to the Assyrians. 
Because of her disaffection Sennacherib possessed himself of Adumu, 
the fort of Aribi, and took to Nineveh all the local gods and the queen 
herself (who was the priestess of the godess Dilbat), together with the 
princess Tabtia (British Museum Tablets K 3087 and K 3405; Smith, 
History of Sennacherib [1878], p. 1388; Winckler, Textbuch, pp. 48n.; 
Streck, Die Inschriften Assurbanipals [1916], Vol. 2, pp. 217f., 223; 
Prism S [Scheil, Le prisme S d’Assaraddon (1914), pl. 4], col. 4, ll. 2—6; 
Scheil, op. cit., p. 18).— 

Adumu, the fortress of the Aribi land, denotes the oasis of Dimat 
al-Gandal. According to Genesis 25: 13 ff. the inhabitants of the Dima 
oasis belonged among the Ishmaelites. The Assyrian annals do not divulge 
whether Sennacherib marched to Adumu from the east or the west, but 
I believe that he set out from Babylonia, which lies to the east. If the 
oasis of Adumu was a central point for the tribes camping in northern 
Arabia, the influence of Queen Telhunu must have extended up to the 
Babylonian frontier, since it was from Babylonia that trade caravans 
brought grain, cloths, and other articles necessary to the dwellers in 
the city of Adumu. The tribes of Queen Telhunu, pressed on the west 
by the Assyrian legions, were the more willing to join the Babylonians, 
who up to that time had still preserved a certain degree of indepen- 
dence. Hence it is comprehensible that her tribes engaged in every 
rebellion of the Babylonians against the Assyrians, giving their aid in 
return for the Babylonian alliance and commerce. During the battles of 
Sennacherib with Babylonia Queen Telhunu probably camped with her 
tribes upon the Babylonian frontier, supporting from this strategic 
position the Babylonian legions, while some of her troops plundered the 
Assyrian provinces in Syria. Until the Babylonians were subjugated, 
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Sennacherib was not in a position to undertake a more extensive expedition 
against Queen Telhunu. Having taken Babylon in 689 B. C., he sought 
to insure his territories against further plundering and attempted to 
destroy the desert allies of his enemy. He attacked the camps of the 
clans subject to the queen, and routed and pursued them into the inner 
desert around Fort Adumu. 

Hazael, who fled with Telhunu to Adumu, was the chief of the Kedar 
tribe, which then held sway over northern Arabia as the “Aneze of today 
or the Kalb of the Middle Ages. The individual clans of the Kedar and 
of the tribes dependent upon them were camping in Palmyrena, in the 
volcanic district east and southeast of Damascus, and in the desert as far 
as the Nefad and Babylonia. The settlers of the large oasis of Adumu 
(Dtimat al-Gandal) were dependent upon the Kedar, because without the 
patronage of the latter trade caravans could not penetrate the desert. 
The Kedar had in Adumu their own sanctuaries, their own deities, and 
their own priestess of the foremost deity, who was at the same time 
mistress of the dwellers in the oasis. If she excelled all rivals, she was 
acclaimed by the nomads also as their queen. The oasis of Dima even 
today belongs to the “Aneze, and its inhabitants are tributary to them. 
The “Aneze have in the oasis their warehouses in which they keep part 
of their provisions and implements during their sojourns in the desert. 
If the master of such an oasis is a surpassing ruler, he may easily be- 
come the head of all the neighboring tribes, like the master of the oasis 
of Hajel, who has been acknowledged prince of all the Sammar. As to- 
day it is not necessary for the prince to be at the same time commander- 
in-chief of his warriors, so the priestess queen Telhunu could have em- 
ployed another to command her forces. I think that her lieutenant was 
Hazael, the king of Aribi. They both had fled before Sennacherib to 
their fortified oasis of Adumu. Around the fort spread the settlers’ 
gardens and orchards, which Sennacherib must certainly have demolished, 
had there been a protracted siege. Since by so wanton an act he would 
have destroyed the welfare of the settlers for several score years, their 
mistress and priestess submitted. Hazael and his warriors opposed sur- 
render, for they would not have suffered any loss by the destruction of 
the gardens. Thereupon a dispute developed between Telhunu and Hazael; 
as the Assyrian chronicle records: “Telhunu, who had become angry at 
Hazael, the king of Aribi... and had brought about his defeat” (British 
Museum Tablets K 3087 and K 3405; Streck, loc. cit.). 

As Sennacherib could not surround the entire oasis, Hazael and his 
nomads were able to save themselves by fleeing into the inner desert. 
After Sennacherib’s death Hazael went with many gifts to Nineveh, 
where Esarhaddon received him graciously. Hazael and his tribes had 
been very dangerous adversaries, because they could ride upon marauding 
expeditions in all directions and thus do harm to the Assyrian subjects 
themselves as well as to their trade caravans and to the settlers under 
their rule. HazAel brought from Nineveh the idols Diblat, Daia, Nuhaia, 
Ebirillu, and Atar Kurumaia, captured in Adumu (Prism S [Scheil, op. 
cit., pl. 4], col. 4, ll. 10 f.; see also Scheil, op. cit., p. 18). 

Having been merciful to Hazael, Esarhaddon sought to gain also 
the Adumu settlers. For this reason he appointed as their priestess and 
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mistress Princess Tabtia, who had resided in his palace for many years. 
Though she remained loyal to the Assyrians, her loyalty cost her the 
favor of her new subjects in Arabia. 


Campaigns of Esarhaddon 


Esarhaddon recognized Hazael as the head chief of all the Kedar 

and increased the tribute which he was to pay by sixty-five camels. 
Hazael died in about 675 B.C. and left a son Uaite’ (also written Ja‘lu, 
Jata’?) whom Esarhaddon (Prisms A and C [Rawlinson, Cuneiform In- 
scriptions (1861—1884), Vol. 1, pll. 45—47], col. 38, 1. 20; see also Abel 
in: Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek [1889—1900], Vol. 2, p. 130; 
Prism S, col. 4, 1.18; Scheil, loc. cit.) placed upon his father’s throne (Un- 
enad in Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, Vol. 1, no. 83, col. 1, Il. 83—19; 
Streck, op. cit., p. 377), forcing him to promise to pay annually a thousand 
minae of gold, a thousand precious stones, fifty camels, and a thousand 
measures of spices more than his father had had to pay. 
. A rebellion broke out against King Uaite’. It was fostered by Uabu, 
who, having seduced the Aruba, schemed to usurp the kingdom. The 
Aruba endured the Assyrian supremacy reluctantly and were perhaps 
incited to revolt by both the Egyptians and the Babylonians. But 
Esarhaddon sent against Uabu an army which defeated and captured 
him and led him prisoner to Nineveh (Prism §, col. 4, ll. 9 ff.; Scheil, 
op. cit., pp. 18f.). Nevertheless, the resistance against the Assyrians did 
not cease with the defeat of Uabu. Uaite’ placed himself at the head 
of his tribes. “He hath forgotten the treaty, he hath forgotten the good 
deeds shown him.” He plundered with his tribes the Assyrian provinces 
which adjoined the desert. The Assyrian armies again displayed their 
efficiency, attacking his camp, capturing his gods, and precipitating his 
flight into distant lands (Ungnad in Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, 
loc. cit.; Streck, loc. cit.). From the chronicles it is not certain that 
Esarhaddon himself came to Arabia on this occasion. It would appear 
that the Assyrian army did not enter Adumu (Dimat al-Gandal), for 
Tabtia, its mistress, remained faithful. 

Dhorme, Les pays bibliques (1911), p. 208, surmises without reason 
that Princess Tabtia was Hazael’s wife. On page 207 he relates how 
Esarhaddon marched with a large army into the inner desert to Adumu 
and even farther to Egypt. Such a march conducted with a large army 
through the inner desert from Babylonia to Egypt would have been a 
miracle of which there is no parallel in history. 

After suppressing the rebellion of Uaite’, the Assyrian king made 
another expedition against the Arabian tribes encamped in the region - 
of Bazu and Hazti (Prisms A and C [Rawlinson, loc. cit.], col. 3, 11. 25—52; 
Abel in: Schrader, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 130, 132; Broken Prism [ Rawlinson, 
op. cit., Vol. 3, pll. 15, 16], col. 4, 11. 10—26; Winckler in: Schrader, op. cit., 
Vol.2, pp.131f., 146 f.; Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? [1881], pp. 306 f.). 
According to Prisms A and C and to the Broken Prism, Esarhaddon 
undertook a punitive expedition against (Arabian) kings. Having made 
140 or 150 miles, he continued over sandy, arid roads, and through salt 
marshes to the distant region of Bazu. Thence he marched twenty miles 
through thickets and over pi sabiti stones in which reptiles swarmed like 
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locusts, pushed even farther to the mountain range of Hazi, passed around 
a mountain of saggilmud stones, and hastened into regions never before 
explored by any king. He Killed eight king's of these districts and carried 
off to Assyria their gods, their chattels, and their people. He subjugated 
Kisu of Haldili; Akbaru of Na(?)-pi-a-te (or Il-pi-a-ti [Winckler in: 
Schrader, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 146 ff.]); Mansaku of Magalani; Japa’, the 
queen of Dihrani (Dihtani); Habisu of Kadaba’; Niharu of Ga’panu; Bailu, 
the queen of Ihilu; and Habanamru of Buda’ (Puta’). King Laili of Jadi’ 
saved himself by flight but later went to Nineveh and begged for mercy. 
Esarhaddon gave him back his gods and named him the tributary king 
of the Bazu district. — 

According to the Assyrian report Esarhaddon marched through 
marshes and swamps by a route which must have been long and tedious, 
because the scribe especially mentions the salt marshes along it. Salt 
marshes lie between the middle Euphrates and the Tigris, in northern 
Palmyrena (at the base of the Sbét and al- Hass range), in the districts 
west and south of Palmyra, and in the depression of Sirhan. 

Dhorme seeks these salt marshes (Le pays de Job [1911], p. 104) 
in the neighborhood of al-Gowf, where it is alleged that salt is almost 
at the surface of the ground and spoils the water of the wells; he also 
seeks them (ibid., p. 201) in the regions southwest of al-Gowf. He mani- 
fests his lack of familiarity with the neighborhood of the oasis of al- 
Gowf and the regions spreading southwest of it. 

There can be no consideration of the salt marshes between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris and in northern Palmyrena. The marshes near 
Palmyra and to the west are small. There are left only the salt marshes 
in the depression of Sirhan, which extend for two hundred kilometers with 
a width at some places of twenty kilometers. These cannot be marched 
around, because the ground is broken on the west by steep-walled ravines 
which enter the depression and because of the tracts of lava— always 
difficult to cross — which enclose the depression on the east. 

Supposing that Esarhaddon marched from Nineveh over the ordinary 
military road to Damascus, we gather from the Assyrian chronicle that 
it was thence 140 or 150 miles to the depression of Sirhan by way of 
the trade road leading southeast to the oasis of Dima. This great trade 
road connected the commercial center of Dilmun (al-Bahrejn) on the 
Persian Gulf with inner Arabia and the oasis of Dima as well as with 
the western provinces of the Assyrian domain. Caravans could use this 
road without regard for the political situation in Babylonia. Esarhaddon 
insured the oasis of Dtiima for himself by appointing as mistress there the 
Princess Tabfia, who had been tutored at his court. Therefore it must 
have been his ambition likewise to acquire the long depression of Sirhan 
which the trade road penetrated. The depression of Sirhan is tillable. 
There are even now several settlements there, and we may presume that 
it was also inhabited in the time of Esarhaddon and that it was then of 
much greater importance to the world’s commerce than it is today. The 
danger to caravans, however, is much greater in the proximity of fortified 
settlements than in the open desert where only nomads camp. Caravans 
may march many days under the protection of a single nomad chief, 
while the protection of the master of a settlement generally extends but 
to the gardens of his neighbor, a situation which forces the merchant to 
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make a separate pact with the master of every settlement. When the 
“kings” of these individual settlements revolted against their Assyrian 
lord, they were in a position to impose their will upon the caravans. 

The name Bazu may be compared with the name of the important 
watering place Kulban al-Biz, and the name Hazti reminds us of the name 
of the district Hazawza in the depression of Sirhan. Since the spoken z 
of the Rwala sounds almost like d, it would be possible to write these 
names Bid and Hadawda. This tendency is seen in the faulty pronunci- 
ations of mazgrib instead of madrib. The Haza range would then signify 
the mountainous district of aS-Sama which closes the depression of Sirhan 
on the east. Bazu and Hazi, however, are identical with the Biblical Baz 
and Haz6. According to Genesis 22: 21 Baz and Hazo were brothers of ‘Us. 
Job lived in the territory of ‘Us, which we seek in the vicinity of Hirbet 
‘Is near the settlement of at-Tafile. His friend Elihu was from Biz 
(Job 32: 2). Other Biblical accounts also would seem to confirm our placing 
of Bazu (or Biz) and of Hazti (or Haz6) in the northern half of the 
depression of Sirhan. Jeremiah 25: 23 connects Biz with Dedan and Téma, 
which are situated on important trade roads. 

The Assyrian description of the districts of Bazu and Hazti conforms 
well with the physiographic features of the depression of Sirhan. I 
have already mentioned the salt marshes. The pi sabiti stones, literally 
gazelles’ mouths, can be nothing else than the small rounded pieces of 
quartz that cover the western edges of the depression. They are even 
today called cats’ heads. In the depression itself trees and bushes, which ~ 
in course of time form impenetrable thickets, grow everywhere. Snakes 
and lizards infest the region, although they do not abound like locusts; 
the description of an Assyrian march was always exaggerated. 

It would seem that Esarhaddon started from Hazti (Hazawza or 
Hazowza) in a northerly direction, taking the trade road which leads 
from the depression of Sirhan east of the Hawran past the Radir al- 
Wusad, Burku’, and Han at-Trab to Jabrid. The range of saggilmud 
stones should then be sought in the voleanic region, here overlain with 
basalt and lava. The eight “kings” defeated by Esarhaddon dwelt in the 
depression of Sirhan, along the eastern boundary of the Hawran, and 
in the lowland of ar-Rahba. Kataba answers to the valley of al-Kattami. 
Jadi’, the residence of the king Laili, is perhaps identical with Caf, now 
the largest settlement within the depression of Sirhan. At Caf the “little 
valley”, or al-Wudej, terminates, the name of which suggests Jadi’ with the 
j changed to. w, a change which might easily have occurred. The name 
Di-ih-ra-ani recalls the Dacharenoi (Stephen of Byzantium, Hthnica 
[Meineke], Vol. 1, p. 223), who were Nabataeans. Even this comparison 
brings us back to the depression of Sirhan, which, under the name of ~ 
Syrmaion Pedion (ibid., p. 593), once formed the eastern frontier of the 
Nabataean dominion. The Dihrani (Dacharenoi) were identical with the 
Sahar, from whom the merchants of Damascus purchased their best wool 
(Ezek. 27: 18). The value of the Hebrew s is equivalent to the Arabic d, 
These Dihrani were therefore a clan of the Biblical Nebajét (Nabataeans), 
who were affiliated with the Kedar and were famous for their flocks of 
goats and sheep. 

To summarize, we see that according to these reports the Assyrian 
army punished the oases situated in the northern half of Bazu (Sirhan) 
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and also some of the clans camping east and north of the Sir han depres- 
sion in the mountainous desert of Hazt. The army returned by the trade 
road which leads along the eastern base of the Hawran to Damascus. 

Upon this campaign the Assyrian army pierced the boundary of the 
Nabaitai tribe (Nabataeans). It was therefore in this period that the 
Assyrian resident must have made his report (quoted above, p. 478) that 
the Niba’ati (Nabaitai) had been attacked by the chief Malik-Kamaru, 
son of Ammé’uta’ of the Mas’a tribe. 

After Esarhaddon’s death in 668 B.C. Uaite’, the son of Hazael, 
sought to effect a reconciliation with Asurbanipal. He soon succeeded, 
for Asurbanipal at first discarded the aggressive policies of his father. 
Uaite was pardoned and his idol Atarsamain was tes ned to him (Cy- 
linder B [Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 3, pll. 33 f.], col. 7, ll. 87—92; Streck, 
Die Inschriften Assurbanipals [1916], Vol. 2, pp. 1304,), 


Campaigns of Asurbanipal 


As long as Asurbanipal lived at peace with the king of Babylon the 
tribes of northern Arabia were likewise tranquil. As soon as SamagSumukin 
revolted against him, however, hostilities recommenced in this region. 
The tribes were far more friendly to Babylonia than to Assyria and 
Samassumukin’s offensive gave them an opportunity to plunder the rich 
provinces of Assyria. Uaite’, son of Hazael, king of the Kedar Arabs, 
plundered with his clans the western borders of the desert from Edom 
in the south to Hama’ in the north. He also dispatched reinforcements to 
SamaSSumukin in Babylonia under the command of Abijate and Aiammu, 
the sons of Teri. 

Upon Asurbanipal’s order, the Syrian garrisons marched out to 
oppose Uaite’, driving him back into the desert. Various encounters took 
place in the vicinity of Azarilu, Hiratakasai, Udume, in the pass of 
Jabrudu, in Bit Amma§ani, in the districts of Haurina, Mu’aba, Sa/arri, 
Hargé, and Subiti. 

Udume is identical with Edom, Mu’aba with Moab, and Subiti with 
Soba’ (an Aramean kingdom mentioned in the Bible), all of which are 
to be sought on the outskirts of the desert. The pass of Jabrudu is 
identical with Tenijjet al-Jabarde. It is situated about seventy kilometers 
east-northeast of Damascus on the old road that connects Homs with 
the Sirhan depression. I seek to locate the district of Haurina in the 
vicinity of the settlement of al-Hawwarin, and Hargé in the ruins of the 
settlement of Harika (al-Hariza), about sixty kilometers east-northeast 
of Homs. 

The Kedar under King Uaite’ were therefore unable to hold a position 
in the territory of the settlers and found themselves forced to return to 
their desert. In the retreat they must have suffered heavy casualties. 
It is possible that many were discontented and perhaps even threatened 
Uaite’. That he might save himself and at the same time procure aid 
for his tribes, he took refuge with Natnu, king of the Nabaitai (Rassam 
Cylinder [Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 5, Part 1, pl. 9], col. 7, Il. 82—123; 
Cylinder B [Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 3, pll. 33f.], col. 7, 11. 93—100; col. 8, 
ll. 1—22; Streck, op. cit., pp. 64ff., 132f.). After Uaite”s flight the Kedar 
acknowledged Ammuladi as their king and chief, and Uaite’s wife placed 
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herself under his protection. But while Ammuladi was making fresh in- 
cursions into Moab, he was captured, together with Queen Adija’, by 
Kamashalta’, the king of Moab, and both were sent to Nineveh (Cylinder 
B [Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 3, pl. 34], col. 8, ll. 81—44; British Museum 
Tablet K 2802 [Rawlinson, op. cit., pll. 85—386], col. 5, ll. 15—30; British 
Museum Tablet K 3096 [Rawlinson, op. cit., pl. 86, no. 5], reverse ll. 4—9; 
Streck, op. cit., pp. 1384, 202, 332, 334). 

Abijate, the son of Teri, chief of the Kedar reinforcements in 
Babylonia, also came to Nineveh. Having been defeated, he had first be- 
taken himself with all his warriors to Babylon. When later the Babylonian 
garrison began to suffer hunger, he cut his way through the besieging 
Assyrian army and regained his freedom with the loss of most of his 
soldiers. With the remainder he appeared at Nineveh and appealed for 
mercy. Asurbanipal pardoned him and, after the defeat and flight of 
Uaite’, son of Hazael, appointed him king of the Kedar under the 
condition that he should duly render tribute in gold, precious stones, 
eyebrow dyes, camels, and donkeys (Rassam Cylinder [ Rawlinson, op. cit., 
Vol. 5, Part 1, pll. 9f.], col. 8, li. 830—47; Cylinder B [Rawlinson, op. 
cit., Vol. 3, pl. 34], col. 8, ll. 24-30; British Museum Tablet K 2802 
[ Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 3, pll. 35—36], col. 5, ll. 6—14; Streck, op. cit., 
pp. 68 f., 134, 202). 

In this manner Asurbanipal secured himself in northern Arabia. 
When, in 648 B. C., Babylon also fell, Natnu, the Nabaitai king, decided 
likewise to acknowledge Asurbanipal’s supremacy. His tribe camped far 
away and none of his forefathers had sent envoys to the court at Nineveh; 
yet Natnu did not trust the resourceful Asurbanipal and sought to secure 
his favor. For this reason he delivered into the hands of the Assyrians 
Uaite’, the Kedar king, who had sought refuge with him (Rassam 
Cylinder [loc. cit.], col. 8, ll. 1—14; Cylinder B [loc. cit.], col. 8, ll. 45—57; 
Cylinder C [Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 3, pl. 34], col. 9, ll. 34—49; British 
Museum Tablet K 2802 [loc. cit.], col. 5, ll. 831—42; Clay Tablet Fragment, 
Berliner Museum, Vorderasiatische Abteilung, 5600 [Ungnad in Vorder- 
asiatische Schriftdenkmdler, Vol. 1, no. 88], col. 3, ll. 4—16; Streck, op. 
cit.. pp. 66, 134 f., 144, 202 f., 378).— 

Because the Kedar clans and the tribes dependent upon them camped 
on the southeastern boundary of Arabia Deserta, in Palmyrena, and east 
of the Hawran, and because all were either directly or indirectly tributary 
to the Assyrians, we must seek the Nabaitai in the southwestern part 
of Arabia Deserta, west of Adumu (Dima), because here only the Assyrian 
influence had not previously penetrated. 

The tranquillity of Arabia was of no long duration. Abijate, the 


Kedar king appointed by Asurbanipal, had perhaps not yet returned to ~ 


the camps of his tribes when these acknowledged as their head chief 
Uaite’, son of Bir-Dadda and nephew of the earlier King Uaite’, son of 
Hazael. Abijate had but one recourse. He made terms with Uaite’ and 
planned with him another rising against the Assyrian power. The Kedar 
and the tribes dependent upon them again plundered the neighboring 
provinces of Assyria. Their temerity provoked in Asurbanipal the firm 
resolve to undertake a mighty expedition which would crush and suppress 
them forever. The Kedar sought aid of the Nabaitai and, as the latter’s 
king, Natnu, was fearful for his own independence, he allied himself with 
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the Kedar and sent a detail of his troops against the approaching As- 
syrian army (Rassam Cylinder [Joe. cit.], col. 8, ll. 65—124; Streck, op. cit., 
pp. 70, 72). Besides the Nabaitai, the Kedar under Uaite’, the Isamme’, and 
the Atarsamain tribes participated in the hostilities (Rassam Cylinder 
[loc. cit.], col. 9, ll. 1—26; Streck, op. cit., pp. 72, 74). 

From the Assyrian accounts of Asurbanipal’s ninth campaign (about 
640—638 B. C.), we learn the places where the Assyrian army was 
awaited by these tribes. The Assyrians advanced over a hundred miles 
before meeting the enemy. Their army must have marched from Nineveh 
over the ordinary military road and first entered the desert on the right 
bank of the Euphrates near the settlement of Hadatta, for this plan of 
campaign conforms with the one hundred miles mentioned. The accounts 
allege that the Assyrians, before approaching the Arabs, scaled high 
ridges overgrown with forests and, forcing their way among the tall 
trees, cut a path through thistles and underbrush to march into a land 
of thirst where neither gazelles nor wild asses graze. — 

It is noteworthy that the Assyrian accounts mention mountains 
overgrown with forests and a march among tall trees. It is just this 
information which helps us determine the road over which they proceeded. 
Mountains with forests and slopes with tall trees are not to be found 
in the northern Arabian desert except in Palmyrena, in the range of 
al-BiSri, and in the mountains of Abu Rigmén and ar-Rawak. South of 
Palmyra spreads an undulating upland where trees have never grown. 
The thistles mentioned in the Assyrian account are the Ssirsiy plants 
(Tribulus terrestris, L.), which thrive especially in the wide depressions 
south and southwest of Palmyra. When these plants become dry, their 
thistles harden into spines that injure the bare foot. 

The mention of mountains overgrown with forests leads us into 
the Palmyrene mountains, and it is there that we must seek the places 
recorded in this first section of the account of the ninth expedition. 
The Assyrian army marching from Nineveh, after covering eighty-four 
miles, reached the ford of the Euphrates below Carchemish. After another 
sixteen miles it had reached the vicinity of Balis on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, where the name of the ruins of al-Gdejde recalls the 
Aramaic word Hadatta. At this spot the Assyrians turned into the inner 
desert. Balis and al-Gdejde are situated on the border between the desert, 
or steppe, and the tilled region. It seems that the Kedar under the chief 
Uaite’ and the Nabaitai (Nabataeans) led by Abijate were camping be- 
tween Hadatta (al-Gdejde) and the Abu Rigmén range and that they 
retreated before the army which bore down upon them. In Laribda, an 
inclosed place with numerous spring wells, the Assyrians supplied them- 
selves with water and proceeded on through the land of thirst to Hurarina. 
The Isamme’, the Atarsamain, and the Nabaitai were defeated in the 
desert between Jarki and Azalla. Men, donkeys, camels, and goats were 
captured in multitudes. The Assyrian army pursued the enemy for eight 
miles and returned to Azalla, where it found plenty of water. From 
Azalla it marched six miles in a waterless land and at Kurasiti sur- 
rounded the position taken by the Atarsamain and the Kedar. Uaite”s 
gods, his mother, his sister, his wife, numerous Kedar, and innumerable 
donkeys, camels, and sheep became the booty of the Assyrians, before 
whom they were driven to Damascus. 
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I seek the watering place of Laribda either at the wells Gebb al- 
Kdejm situated on the spurs of the al-Labde range, or at ‘Ord, the present 
at-Tajjibe. Many springs issue at at-Tajjibe, and the place must have 
been walled in ancient times to afford security to the trade caravans 
which passed through it from the south. At Laribda the Assyrian army 
turned toward Hurarina, which is identical with the ruins Kal’at al-Hurri 
situated in the Palmyrene range northwest of Arak. The name Hurarina 
suggests that of the Ishmaelite tribe, Harar, which was affiliated with 
the Kedar. In Genesis 25: 18 f. it is written Hadad, yet the Hebrew r 
might have been interchanged with the d. The army marched from 
Laribda through the wooded range of Abu Rigmén, where the Arabs 
were seeking cover for themselves and for their herds. Upon arriving 
at Hurarina (Kal‘at al-Hurri), the Assyrians missed the enemy, for the 
Isamme’ tribe and the warriors of the Nabaitai had pitched their camp 
in the plain between Jarki and Azalla, where ample pasturage and water 
were available for herds. I am inclined to identify Jarki with the settlement 
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their donkeys and sheep. These animals can endure but a day without 
drink. Abundant pasture lies upon the slopes of the northern range and 
in the southern plain. The Assyrian army, however, dispersed the camps 
of the Isamme’ and Nabaitai between Jarki and Azalla, captured their 
herds, and pursued the defeated enemy eight miles beyond Azalla. The 
Assyrian army had to return to the watering place, however, because 
the arid desert promised death by thirst. The fighters of the Isamme 
and Nabaitai fled upon camels through the desert into the volcanic 
region northeast of the Hawran. 

The news of the defeat of the Isamme’ and Nabaitai soon reached 
the camps of the Kedar and Atarsamain tribes, scattered over the vales 
southwest of Palmyra. Both of these tribes likewise hastened into the 
difficult voleanic region north of the Hawran, but they were delayed 
by their herds and especially by the sheep, which made it possible for 
the Assyrian army to dash upon them after a march of six miles from 
Azalla. It surrounded the throngs of the Atarsamain and Kedar led by 
Uaite’, son of Bir-Dadda, at Kurasiti. Uaite’ saved himself with his 
fighters by fleeing, but his gods, his mother, his wife, his family, his 
donkeys, his camels, and his sheep were captured by the victorious 
Assyrians and taken to Damascus. The location of Kurasiti I fix at the 
head of the valley of al-Basiri. The name Kurasiti perhaps is a derivative 
of the Arabic kurrés (a bean-like annual) which denotes Trigonella ha- 
mosa, L. Kurrés grows everywhere in the vicinity of al-Basiri. The 
Arabs like to camp by the wells of al-Basiri (Kurasiti) because they are 
situated at the intersection of two important roads. After the Assyrian 
soldiers had occupied the hills and slopes about these wells, the Kedar 
and Atarsamain had no choice but surrender. 

The last resort of the dispersed Isamme’, Atarsamain, Kedar, and 
Nabaitai was the range of Hukruna, before which the Assyrian army 
arrived in a single night’s march from Damascus. The range of Hukruna 
must be identical with the voleanic region of TIfl al-Ijat, north of the 
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Hawran and east of al-Lega. From afar this looks like a high range with 
numerous towering peaks. Mere passage through this voleanic region is 
extremely difficult; and it’ must have been still more difficult to seek or 
to dislodge hidden nomads among its rocks and fastnesses. The innumer- 
able basins bounded by high walls of lava offer sufficient room for camps 
and herds, while people as well as animals may hide in the craters of 
extinct voleanoes. Defense is simple because the aggressor who rides upon 
a camel or a horse must wind his way between masses of lava by narrow 
paths which the defender may easily block by dislodging boulders from the 
heights, The region was in antiquity and still is today the resort of 
breeders of goats and sheep and even of the husbandmen of the neigh- 
boring settlements whenever they are menaced by the Government or by 
the Bedouins, the breeders of camels. Neither regular army nor camelry 
have ever even tried to dislodge nomads from these lairs. Since they know 
that such an attempt would merely invite casualties, they usually seize 
upon all the wells outside the region and wait until hunger and thirst 
compel the fugitives to sue for mercy. Not a single spring or well is to 
be found in the entire region of Tlul al-Tjat. Rain water kept in a few 
natural and artificial receptacles must fail but the sooner the more men 
and animals depend upon it. The Assyrian accounts of the range of Hukru- 
na thus harmonize with the peculiarities of the voleanie region of TIal 
al-‘Ijat. Perhaps even the name Hukruna may be recognized in the names 
of the voleanoes ‘Aker and Akren. The second is a landmark for the 
entire region. 

At Hulhuliti on the boundary of this region Abijate camped with the 
camel riders dispatched as reinforcement by the Nabaitai. Delitzsch, Wo 
lag das Paradies? (1881), p. 299, identifies Hulhuliti with the settlement 
of Hulhula situated southeast of Damascus, in full conformity with our 
supposition that Hukruna is identical with Tldl al-‘Tjat. 

The camels of the riders headed by Abijate were not accustomed 
to the volcanic region, having come from deserts of sand. Abijate was 
therefore forced to remain on the borders where he could perhaps defend 
important watering places. His legions, however, were routed and he and 
his brother Aiammu captured. The Assyrian army did not venture into 
the voleanic region of Hukruna (TIUl al-Tjat), having satisfied itself by 
seizing upon all of the watering places at its edge. The fugitives among 
the rocks were tortured by thirst. They opened the camels’ paunches and 
drank the liquid they found within. Many died and the survivers sur- 
rendered. The soldiers drove the men, women, donkeys, camels, cows, and 
sheep in great numbers to Assyria (Rassam Cylinder [loc. cit.], col. 9, 
ll. 27—89; British Museum Tablet K 2802 [loc. cit.], col 3, ll. 1—23; Streck, 
op. cit., pp. 74—78, 198—200). 

Uaite’, the king of the Kedar, who did not seek covert in the Hukruna 
range, remaining with his fighters in the desert, had been threatened by 
his own men after the rout and, as it seems, delivered into the hands of 
Asurbanipal. At the order of Asurbanipal a rope was pulled through his 
lower jawbone, and by it he was tied to the gate of the city of Nineveh. 
Later he was granted pardon, but he did not return into his desert 
homeland (Rassam Cylinder [loc. cit.], col. 9, ll. 90—114; Streck, op. cit., 
pp. 71ff., 199, 205). 
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THE ISHMAELITE TRIBES 
The Kedar 


The accounts of the Assyrian expeditions against the Kedar make 
it easy for us to ascertain the territories in which camped the tribes of 
Kedar, Harar, and Nabaitai or the Nabataeans (whom the Bible calls 
Nebajot). According to Genesis 25: 13 the Kedar, Harar, and Nebajot 
belonged to the Ishmaelites. Most frequent mention is made of the Kedar. 
According to Isaiah 21:16 f. they were a powerful tribe with many archers, 
yet their power was broken within a single year, and those of their archers 
that survived were negligible. According to Isaiah 42: 11 the desert and 
its settlements and the camps in which the Kedar dwelt were to resound 
with cries of mirth, while the inhabitants of the rocks were to rejoice and 
give vent to their exultation upon the mountain tops. — 

The words of Isaiah mean that the Kedar dwelt in the desert, in 
settlements, in camps, among rocks, and upon high mountains. This is 
confirmed by the fact that their dwellings were in Palmyrena and south- 
east of Damascus. The Bible calls their dwellings hasér (pl. haserim), 
which implies strong, permanent buildings as well as movable camps. The 
Aramaic word hérta (Arabic hira) conveys the same meaning. It may 
designate a strongly built camp or a movable camp of tents. According 
to the majority of reports the Kedar were breeders of goats and sheep 
and were also engaged partly in tillage, to which end they raised cattle 
and asses. They inhabited strong settlements. Whenever threatened by 
danger they sought covert with their flocks and chattels among the rocks 
in the mountains of their territory. They posted guards upon the highest 
peaks, who exultantly informed them when the peril had passed. 

Jeremiah 49: 28—33 also mentions the danger threatening the Kedar 
and all the kingdoms of the hasér dwellings from Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of Babylon. It would therefore appear that the Kedar and the rest 
of the nomads (Arabs) actively participated in the rebellion against 
Nebuchadnezzar (604—561 B. C.). 

The Prophet warns the Kedar and the Bene Kedem, predicting that 
they will be subdued and their tents, sheep, implements, and camels 
captured. He exhorts the hasér dwellers to flee and to conceal themselves 
in the basins, for the hasé7 camps themselves would become but the home 
of jackals. — 

The kingdoms of the hasér were the territories of Arabian chiefs 
dwelling in camps composed of tents. In Aramaic they are called the 
kings of hérté and in Greek the kings of paremboles: (encampments). 


Because the raisers of sheep and goats camp annually at the same place, ~ 


the wild animals quit such a neighborhood. If jackals appear in a once 
habitable location, their presence indicates that the nomads have either 
been annihilated or dislodged. The admonition to conceal themselves in 
the basins refers to the habits of nomads’ camping at the edge of a 
volcanic region. When they are endangered, they seek with their herds 
basins enclosed in high masses of lava; here they block off all passes 
giving access to their line of retreat and from the lava walls easily 
repel attack; for the assailants, especially if they come from the settled 
region or from the sand desert, cannot advance across the lava. 
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The Bene Kedem, the inhabitants of the east, were either raisers of 
camels or the Kedma who, according to Genesis 25: 15, were Ishmaelites 
and therefore were related to the Kedar. These Kedma (Arabic Ser kijje) 
are perhaps identical with the classic Saracens. According to Stephen of 
Byzantium, Hthnica (Meineke), Vol. 1, p. 556, the Sarakenoi camped east 
of the Nabataeans; hence we must seek their territory south of the 
Hawran, east of the northern part of the depression of Sirhan, which, 
under the name Syrmaion Pedion (ibid., p. 593), formed the eastern 
Nabataean frontier. Thus we arrive within the closest proximity of the 
territory of the Kedar. 

According to Isaiah 60: 7 the Kedar and the Nebajot possessed 
large flocks of goats and sheep. According to Ezekiel 27: 21 all the 
Kedar chiefs who engaged in the trade of rams, wethers, and bucks were 
dependent upon traders from Tyre. Jeremiah 2: 10f. pleads with the 
Israelites, telling them to pass over the shore of Kittim and to send unto 
Kedar in order to see whether any nation can change its gods. — The 
phrasing of this passage is intended to suggest an! antithesis. Because 
the shore of Kittim was situated west of the Israelites, we must seek the 
Kedar east of the Israelites. This agrees fully with the actual geography, 
as the Kedar and the ,tribes affiliated with them were the nearest neigh- 
bors of the Israelites on the east. 


The Hagar 


Of the other Ishmaelite tribes neighbors of Israel on the east, we 
know of the Hagar, Jettir, Nafis, and Nddab as well as the Kedar. 

The Hagar tribe is mentioned in the latest books of the Old Testament. 
It is not possible exactly to determine whether they were a separate tribe 
or whether the name is merely another appellation for the nomads or 
Ishmaelites. 1 Chronicles 27: 30f. relates that the herds of David’s camels 
were watched by the Ishmaelite Obil and the herds of goats and sheep 
by the Hagarite Jaziz. Here some distinction between Ishmael and Hagar 
would seem to have been drawn. However, the Ishmaelites comprised 
various tribes and, according to the Bible, all of these tribes derived their 
origin from Hagar, Abraham’s concubine. It seems probable that the Ha- 
garites were those Ishmaelite tribes which camped near the settled regions 
and which were engaged in the raising of goats and sheep,-while the 
Ishmaelites proper were raisers of camels and dwelt in the inner desert 
for many months of the year. 

This distinction is supported by 1 Chronicles 5: 10, where it is said 
that in Saul’s time Reuben waged war with Hagar and seized his camps 
along the entire eastern boundary of Gilead. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth verses an account is given of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, allied 
with half of the Manases tribe, which was warring with the tribes of 
Hagar, Jetir, Nafis, and Nédab. But immediately following, the twentieth 
and the subsequent verses mention only the Hagar, telling that they were 
attacked and lost 50,000 camels, 250,000 head of sheep, 2000 donkeys, 
and 100,000 men and that they lived in camps until the time of their 
capture. From the context it may be surmised that Hagar was the general 
name of the tribes of Jeti, NafiS, and Nédab. Jettr is one of the names 
of the Ishmaelite tribes. There is no mention elsewhere of the Nafis and 
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Nodab, though it is probable that they were lesser Ishmaelite tribes or 
clans, for the entire eastern border of Israel had been inhabited by 
Ishmael’s descendants. These Hagar engaged chiefly in the raising of 
sheep and expelled those tribes of Israel which had settled east of Jordan. 
Psalms 83: 7f. decries the alliance against Israel of the tents of Edom, 
Ishmael, Moab, Hagar, Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek. According to other 
accounts (1 Chron. 4: 43) the Amalekites were annihilated in the time 
of the Judaic king Hezekiah (727—699 B. C.), many hundred years before 
the term “Gebal” was first applied (as in the centuries just before and 
long after Christ) to the tribes and clans dwelling in northern Edom 
and in most of Moab. The composer of this psalm names tribes old and 
new without regard to chronological or topographical order. Therefore 
we cannot infer even from this authority that the Ishmaelites differed 
from the Hagar. We seek the camp sites of the NafiS and the Noédab in 
the southwestern part of the Hawran, while the territory of the Jetir 
tribe (Iturea) we know to have been in the northwestern Hawran. 


The Nabaitai 


All accounts indicate that the Assyrian Nabaitai were identical with 
the Biblical Nebajét. The latter also issued from Ishmael and were the 
strongest of his tribes (Gen. 25: 18). According to Genesis 28: 9; 36: 2f. 
Esau took to wife a daughter of Ishmael and a sister of Nebajot. This 
relates the Nebajot to the Edomites (descendants of Esau). As they are 
also related to the Kedar and aided the Kedar, we must follow up the ~ 
hint by looking for their habitations between the Edomite and the Kedar 
territory. Assyrian accounts place the Nabaitai tribe in the southern part 
of the depression of Sirhan and in the desert which spreads to the south. 
This situation fully confirms the Biblical accounts, according to which their 
territory spread east of Edom, upon which it bordered, and south of the 
pastures of the Kedar which reached to Adumu (Dtmat al-Gandal). Pliny, 
Nat. hist., V, 65, sought the Nabatei in the neighborhood of the Cedrei, our 
Kedar. Because they camped away from the roads over which the Assyrian 
armies used to march, they could uphold their independence longer than 
their allies. As yet we lack a single Assyrian account to testify that the 
Assyrian army marched from Adumu westward to Edom, or that it entered 
the desert from Edom and thus got into the territory of the Nabaitai. 

The territory of the Nebajot was pierced by three important trade 
roads: one led from the Persian Gulf by way of Adumu northwest to 
Damascus; one led to the west in the direction of Gaza and Egypt; one 
led northwest from the oasis of Tejma. Thus the Nebajét were in constant 
connection with trade caravans, probably leasing camels to them. They - 
were also engaged in trade upon their own account and pressed over the 
transport roads in the east toward the Persian Gulf and in the west 
toward Edom, which they bordered on and were gradually subjugating. 


Situation of the Ishmaelite Tribes 


The extent of the region in which the Ishmael tribes camped may 
be determined by reference to the Assyrian accounts. The borderland 
between Egypt and Palestine belonged to the Abdeél (Idiba’il) tribe. 
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In the plains enclosing northwestern Babylonia the inhabitants of the 
oasis of Dima (Adumu) held sway. The southern boundary of the land 
of Ishmael’s descendants was formed by the oasis of Adumu, while the 
northern boundary was formed by the mountain range which extends 
northwest of Palmyra and which was the habitation of the tribe of 
Harar (Hurarina). The Ishmaelites therefore held sway over the Sir 
district along the Egyptian border. They controlled the roads leading 
across northern and northwestern Palmyrena. They bordered in the south 
and southeast on the districts of Hawila (Gen. 25: 18). Hawila included 
the Neftid desert and the plains northeastward of this desert as far as 
the Euphrates near Babylon and was identical with a part of the Arabia 
Felix referred to in the classics. 

The original camps of the Ishmaelites were, according to Genesis 
21: 21, in the steppe of Paran, i. e. in the rift valley of al-“Araba and 
the adjacent Sinai peninsula. This central location of Paran, which formed 
the eastern confines of Egyptian influence, fully agrees with the later 
expansion of the Ishmaelites eastward as well as westward. 

In the west, between Palestine and Egypt — hence in the Star 
district — camped the Abdeél; east and southeast of Beersheba the 
Mibsam and the MiSma‘; south of the Hawran and east of Moab, the 
Massa’. South of the Massa’ and east of Edom the pastures of the Nebajét 
extended to the oasis of Dima. The inhabitants of this oasis controlled 
the trade roads leading north-northeast to Babylon. North of Dima and 
east of the depression of Sirhan camped the Kedma Bedouins, or Bene 
Kedem, whose pastures extended to the Euphrates west of Babylon. The 
southwestern fringe of the Hawran belonged to the Nafis. The Jettr 
probably camped and dwelt northwest of the Hawran. The Harar (not 
Hadad) had their center in northeastern Palmyrena, while the Kedar 
tribe held the volcanic region east and northeast of the Hawran and the 
steppes of southern Palmyrena as far as the Euphrates. 

According to the Hebrew text of Genesis 25: 15 the Téma also were 
descended from Ishmael; the Greek text, however, substituted for the 
Téma the Taiman tribe, which, according to other Biblical records, in- 
habited the eastern part of northern Edom. To me it seems that the Greek 
has preserved the original spelling both in the enumeration of Ishmael’s 
descendants and in that of the sons of Abraham by Ketura. Between 
Saba and Daidan the Greek text places Taiman (in the accusative), 
whereas in the Hebrew version Téma is missing. The position of the 
oases and the camps of the Saba and the Daidan would lead us to expect 
that the inhabitants of the oasis of Tejma ought to belong among them; 
that is, among the descendants of Abraham by Ketura and not among 
the sons of Ishmael. In consideration of this relationship, therefore, 
Genesis 25: 15 should be read Téman, according to the Greek, and not 
Téma. Because Téman dwelt and camped with the Edomites, reference 
is made to him in Genesis 36: 11 as the descendant of Edom, just as 
the Mibsam and the Misma‘ for similar reasons, are classified among 
the descendants of both Ishmael and Simeon. 

The descendants of Ishmael surrounded their relatives of Israel on 
the south, east, and northeast; as Genesis 16: 12 expresses it, they have 
sat upon their nape; they plundered in the settled region and scampered 
into the desert like wild asses. 
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The Bible never identifies the Arabs with the Bene Kedem. In 
modern Arabia the term Arab denotes all who live under tents of black 
goat hair, therefore all nomads regardless of the location of their camps 
or of their occupation. Those Arabs who raise camels and dwell either 
constantly or at least half a year in the inner desert are called Bedw 
or Serkijje. The latter word is derived from gerk, the term applied to 
the inner desert in central Arabia. Whoever marches through this region, 
whether he goes west, or east, or south, is referred to as Sarrak, tasriz 
(going into the inner desert). 

From the word serk in the sense of the inner desert is derived the 
classical name Sarakenoi, or Saraceni, just as the Biblical Bene Kedem 
is derived from kedem. The Hebrew kedem refers to exactly the same 
region as does the Arabic Serk. ‘Bene Kedem” is therefore identical 
with “a&-Serkijje” or, as modern usage has it, “al-Bedw.”’ This primitive 
significance of kedem, or Bene Kedem, is evident in many Biblical 
records. 

Genesis 29: 1 tells how Jacob came on his way from Betel to the — 
land of the Bene Kedem and thence to Harran. As the situation of Betel 
and Harran is known to us it follows that we must look for the land of 
the Bene Kedem in the southern half of the ancient Palmyrena. 

To this location we are also led by the statement in Numbers 28: 7 
that Balak, a Moabite king, brought the seer Bileam from Aram out of the 
Kedem mountains. On his way from his homeland to Moab it is to be 
expected that Bileam would have taken the shortest route, or that which 
lay through Palmyrena, and would have crossed the mountain range 
stretching from Damascus northeast to the Euphrates. The Bible does not 
state that the mountain range of Se‘ir, which belonged to the Edomites, 
was at any time called the range of Kedem. We cannot therefore assume 
that Bileam came from Edom and not from Aram. 

The Bene Kedem are known also to have been east of Jordan. In 
Judges 6: 8 we read that the Bene Kedem, together with the Madianites 
and the Amalekites, were accustomed to enter Palestine by crossing the 
Jordan. According to Judges 6: 33 they encamped in the plain of Jezreel; 
they had many camels (ibid.,7:12) and after they were routed by Gideon ~ 
fled from Palestine across the Jordan and did not encamp until bere 
reached Karkor (ibid., 8: 10). 

These Bene Kedem were various Ishmaelite tribes or clans camping 
in the desert east of Moab and Ammon. They were allied with the 
Madianites, who used to transport to Phoenicia and Syria upon their own 
camels the merchandise of south Arabian traders. The route of the 
Madianites lay along the boundaries of the Bene Kedem, from whom they 
might have leased camels and whose protection they sought. Karkor, 
where the defeated Bene Kedem encamped for an extended period, I 
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identify with the important watering places of Karkar or Keraker (Ke- 
razer) situated in the depression of Sirhan 180 kilometers southeast 
of “Amman, at the intersection of two important transport roads (see 
my The Northern Hegdz, p. 284). 

The Bene Kedem did not foresee that Gideon would pursue them 
so far beyond the Israelite frontiers, hence they did not station watches 
and leid themselves open to surprise and rout. Should the identification 
of Karkor with Karkar or Keraker be correct, it is obvious that the Bene 
Kedem in reality must have been Bedouins. 

Jeremiah 49: 29—33 also mentions the Bene Kedem east of Jordan, 
in the vicinity of the Hawran, where there had been a center of the Kedar. 
He denounces the Kedar and the kingdoms of the hasér camps and exhorts 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, to march out against the 
Kedar, to defeat the Bene Kedem, to take their tents, their sheep, their 
camels, and all their implements, and to pronounce unto them: “Let 
there be terror on every side!’ He advises the Kedar and the Bene 
Kedem to flee, to run fast, and warns the inhabitants of the hasér camps 
to conceal themselves, for Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, had decided 
to take them by storm. The seer demands that the soldiers of Nebu- 
chadnezzar march out against a tranquil people, a people who live in 
safety, who live in seclusion, who have neither doors nor bolts. He warns 
that their camels shall be a booty, that their many herds shall be a 
prey, that Jehovah shall disperse them in all directions, and that upon 
those whose heads are partly shaved he shall heap destruction from all 
sides so that none but jackals shall dwell in the hasé7 camps.— 

This admonition of Jeremiah concerns on the one hand the Kedar 
and on the other the kingdoms of the hasér camps, which it does not 
distinguish from the Bene Kedem. We may therefore distinguish between 
the Kedar and the Bene Kedem and surmise that the latter were identical 
with the inhabitants of the hasér dwellings. As we know from the Assyrian 
accounts, the Kedar dwelt in settlements and engaged mainly in the raising 
of sheep and goats. The Bene Kedem in this instance likewise were prob- 
ably raisers of camels, Bedw or Bedouins. Hasér does not seem to have 
been a surname, as there is no mention of the word in that sense in the 
Hebrew; nor did the Greek read it as a surname. We have already seen 
(see above, p. 490) that hasér is the equivalent of the later Aramaic 
hérté and Arabic hira, either a permanent or a movable Bedouin camp; 
this is supported by the thirty-first verse, according to which the inhab- 
itants of the hasér are said to have had neither doors nor bolts and to 
have lived in seclusion. This must have meant in a camp on the steppe. 
The booty of Nebuchadnezzar, consisting of sheep, camels, tent covers, 
and various implements, likewise indicates that their habitations were 
nomads’ dwellings. According to the thirtieth verse they are warned to 
flee and conceal themselves in basins. In the Hawran and its vicinity 
there are deep basins (maémen, pl. meédmen; hiding place) bounded on all 
sides by high cliffs of basalt and lava. The local dwellers take refuge in 
such basins even today and have certainly found refuge in them for 
thousands of years. By blocking the laboriously constructed entrances they 
are absolutely safe and can repulse an enemy with little difficulty. 

Southeast of the Hawran probably camped the Bene Kedem who, 
according to Ezekiel 25: 4, were to erect in the devastated land of 
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Ammon their enclosed stables and their dwellings, tirétéhem and miskeneé- 
hem. The word titrét is not identical with miskenim. Tdr or tejrdn in 
Arabic of the inner desert denotes a moderately high slope rising to a 
flat crest and likewise a small wall enclosing the place where herds 
sleep at night. The same meaning is conveyed by the Hebrew tirdt, 
which I translate “enclosed stables.” 

Ezekiel 46: 23 relates that in each corner of the large temple in 
Jerusalem there was a small yard, around which was a ftirét or tir — 
a low wall with a fireplace built into it. It is evident that tirét or tur 
signifies a low wall enclosing a vacant space or yard. That the walls 
were not high is indicated by the fact that they contained fireplaces for 
the cooks to prepare meals. These tirétéhem were not higher than 120 
centimeters. When nomads enclosed vacant spaces by such walls they did 
it merely to afford protection to their herds of goats, sheep, and camels. 
When the entrance was closed the goats, the sheep, andthe young camels 
could not run out, while the old camels, which in stable always have both 
legs or at least one front leg tied, could not step over. Likewise jackals 
and wolves, the common beasts of prey, avoid such walls for fear that 
in leaping over they might fall into a hole or trap. 

The Israelites burned all the Madianite ‘aréhem and tirétam (Num. 
31: 10). It is explicitly said of ‘aréhem that the Madianites lived by 
them; while tirétdm denotes merely stables guarded by herdsmen and 
erected far from settlements, as is the case today whenever a herd does 
not pass the night within a camp, but alone, in manda (camp far from . 
water). 

In Psalms 69: 26 the poet also distinguishes between stables and 
tents, praying that empty might be the stables (tirétdm), of his adver- 
saries and that none might dwell in their tents (oholéhem). 1 Chronicles 
6: 39 records the descendants of Aaron according to their residences and 
their stables, that is, according to their pastures (mdsebdtdm le-tirétam). 

In the Song of Solomon 8: 9 the brothers wish to shield their sister 
from a barbarous bridegroom and declare that were she a wall they would 
build around her a breastwork (tivat) of silver, and that were she an 
opening (an open door) they would close her in with boards of cedar. 
Even here tirat (correctly tirét) can signify nothing but a low stone 
wall which could prevent the youth from having access to the girl, just 
as cedar boards could prevent his entrance by an open door or opening. 

Such walls enclosing the camp site of herds, and thus forming 
stables, the Bene Kedem were to erect in the devastated land of Ammon 
and perhaps also in Moab, which, according to Ezekiel 25: 10, had also 
fallen to them. 

Job (1: 8) is alleged to have been the most powerful of all the ~ 
Bene Kedem, although, as a matter of fact, he did not belong to them, 
being a settler (see The Northern Hegdz, p. 248). He owned many settle- 
ments and large herds, which proves that many clans were dependent 
upon him and testifies to the respect the Bene Kedem bore him, just as 
today the ‘Aneze or Sammar Bedouins respect the settler Eben Sa‘fd. 
Job’s herdsmen camped with the Bene Kedem. As we seek Job’s home- 
land, the district of ‘Us, southeast of the Dead Sea, the Bene Kedem, 
whom Job excelled, must likewise have camped southeast of the Dead 
Sea and east of Edom. 
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The theory that the Bene Kedem also dwelt in the eastern half of 
the Sinai peninsula can be, supported only by Isaiah 11: 14 f., where the 
Jews, having become reconciled with God, are to smite the Philistines, 
to plunder the Bene Kedem, and to subjugate the Edomites and the 
Moabites. The Bene Kedem are named here between the Philistines and 
the Edomites. As the regions of the Philistines and the Edomites are 
known to us, we might seek the Bene Kedem between them. However, 
these Bene Kedem might easily have been the allies of the Philistines 
or the Edomites camping either in the south or east of Edom. From 
various Biblical accounts it is known that the nomads whose habitations 
we seek south of Edom, southeast of the port of Elath, were aiding the 
Philistines and the Edomites as well (see The Northern Hegdz, p. 274). 

In Genesis 25: 6 there is no mention of the Bene Kedem on the 
Sinai peninsula, where it is asserted that the sons of Abraham born not in 
wedlock emigrated during his lifetime into the land of Kedem. Abraham, 
with his sons by Keturah and his descendants by Hagar, camped first in 
the eastern half of the Sinai peninsula, the Hagarites especially in Paran. 
The sons by Keturah must all have left the Sinai peninsula, for from 
the Biblical and Assyrian accounts we cannot prove that any one of 
them had remained there. On the other hand, some Ishmaelite (Hagarite) 
clans did remain there. However, bearing in mind that a great majority 
of the descendants of Abraham by his concubines emigrated from the 
Sinai peninsula to the territories south, east, and northeast of Edom, we 
must likewise seek the land of Kedem in those regions. 

According to Genesis 10: 30 the sons of Joktan (among them Ha- 
wila) inhabited the region from Mesa up to the range of Kedem on the 
road to Sefar. — We cannot determine exactly the situation of this 
Kedem range, for Sefar is not mentioned elsewhere in the Holy Writ. 

The Bene Kedem were famous for their wisdom. Only the knowl- 
edge of Solomon towered above theirs (1 Kings 5: 10). — Therefore the 
homeland of the Wise Men who followed the star to Jerusalem (Mat- 
thew 2: 1f.) may be sought in the Biblical East, in Kedem, or in the 
Arabian desert among the wise Bene Kedem. 


APPENDIX III 
ARABIA DESERTA ACCORDING TO THE CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


VARIOUS CLASSICAL ACCOUNTS 


Many Greek writers occupied themselves intensively with Arabia. 
This is quite comprehensible, for Arabia was of the utmost importance 
to the commercial city of Alexandria. The Alexandrians recorded in- 
formation about its shores and inland districts. In the very earliest ac- 
counts Arabia was divided into several main divisions, of which the most 
prominent were Arabia Deserta (or Arabia Eremos, in Greek) and Arabia 
Felix (or Arabia Eudaimon, in Greek). (For the sake of uniformity the 
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Latin terms Arabia Deserta and Arabia Felix only are used in the fol- 
lowing pages. Classical place names are also given in the Latin rather 
than transliterated from the Greek forms.) 


Northern, Western, and Southern Boundaries 


Eratosthenes (Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4: 2) states that the distance 
from Herodpolis at the end of the Arabian Gulf to Babylon by way of 
the city of Petra was 5600 stades. This line runs east into the summer 
sunrise, penetrating the territories of three Arabian nations: the Naba- 
taei, the Chaulotaei, and the Agraei. South of these Arabia Felix extends 
for 12,000 stades to the Atlantic Ocean. The inhabitants of Arabia are 
neighbors of the Syrians and the Jews and engage in similar tilling of 
the soil. Within the boundary stretches a sandy region of but little fertil- 
ity, supporting a sparse growth of palms, acacias, and tamarisks. Wells 
are met infrequently, as in Gedrosia. The region is the possession of the 
Scenitae, Arabs whose occupation is the breeding of camels.— 

Eratosthenes’ account of the northern boundary of Arabia Felix is 
but general, yet it is of the utmost importance. The boundary is re- 
presented as a line leading from Herodpolis (near the present Suez), 
east-northeast to Babylonia. Just as the city of Petra did not actually 
stand on the boundary of Arabia Felix, so this boundary did not extend 
to Babylon itself. Since the Nabataeans living at Petra, their capital, 
ruled the western part of the domain enclosed by this boundary, the - 
tribe of Chaulotaei is to be sought to the east of them and the Agraei 
east of the Chaulotaei. 

The Agraei might have been masters of the mercantile centers 
either at Hagra or Gerrha. The classic Hagra (the present al-Hegr) is 
situated south-southeast of Petra. Gerrha (the Arabic Ger‘a) was situated 
near the medieval city of Hagar in the vicinity of the oasis of al-Hufhtf. 
Since, in conformity with the context, the Agraei of Eratosthenes lived 
to the east of the Nabataeans, they are to be recognized as the masters 
of this center and to be identified with the inhabitants of the city of 
Gerrha. Having control over the trade roads converging from the south- 
east and west on Babylonia, they must also have ruled the entire west- 
ern bank of the Euphrates, and their influence must have extended to 
Babylon, beyond the confines of Arabia Felix proper. The masters of 
the oasis of Hagar exercised in the Middle Ages and still possess a certain 
dominion over all the tribes camping west of the Euphrates between 
al-Kifa and the Persian Gulf. 

The tribe of Chaulotaei had its camps between the Kea on the | 
east and the Nabataeans on the west. Its center might have been the ~ 
oasis of Diimat al-Gandal, and it possessed the great desert of the Nefiid 
with, perhaps, the oases near the Ega’ and Salma’ ranges. 

The Arabian inhabitants who engaged in tillage dwelt, according 
to Eratosthenes, east of the cities of Chalcis and Emessa, therefore in 
Palmyrena and in the narrow zone between Damascus and the port of 
Aela. This zone formed the center of the Nabataean domain and of the 
later Roman provinces of Arabia and of Palaestina Tertia. South of 
Palmyrena and east of the Nabataean domain dwelt nomads whose names 
Eratosthenes does not enumerate, calling them collectively Scenitae. 
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Diodorus, Bibl. hist., Il, 54, calls Arabia Felix that part of Arabia 
which trends southward. In the interior of Arabia dwell nomadie Arabs 
who pastured large herds on the limitless plains. Between this land and 
Arabia Felix spreads the waterless desert (eremos). The western part of 
Arabia consists of boundless sandy plains where travelers guide them- 
selves solely by the pole star. In that part of Arabia which borders Syria 
live husbandmen and merchants who furnish by their useful barter the 
necessities of both countries. — 

It is evident that Diodorus had in mind Palmyrene Arabia in the 
northeast and Nabataean Arabia stretching along the borders of Syria 
from Damascus in the north to the port of Aela in the south. In both 
of these main divisions husbandmen and merchants flourished. South of 
Palmyrena and east of the land of the Nabataeans spreads, according to 
Diodorus, Arabia Deserta and south of it Arabia Felix. Arabs with 
herds roam in the interior of the latter. 

Strabo, Geography, XVI, 2: 2, writes that Syria is bounded on the 
east by the Euphrates and by the Scenitan Arabs and on the south by 
Arabia Felix and Egypt. Syria extends from the Euphrates as far as Pal- 
myrena, south of which it borders the desert, across which wander Arabs 
who dwell in tents. Along the Gulf of Aela Syria borders on Arabia 
Felix, west of which lies Egypt. 

In another place (Strabo, op. cit., XVI, 3: 1) it is recorded that 
the part of Arabia which spreads between Coele-Syria and Mesopotamia 
near the Euphrates belongs to the Scenitan Arabs, who have founded 
small principalities there. They live in unfruitful lands, sterile because 
unwatered. Hence they seldom engage in tillage, owning, instead, herds 
of domestic animals, especially camels. Beyond them lie many deserts. 
The country stretching still farther to the south belongs to the inhabit- 
ants of Arabia Felix. The northern side of Arabia is, therefore, formed 
by the desert (eremos), the eastern by the Persian Gulf, the western 
by the Arabian Gulf, and the southern by the Great Sea which, rolling 
between both the gulfs, is known as the Red Sea, — 

The small Arabian principalities should be sought in the corner 
known to us as Palmyrena, between the present cities of Aleppo on the 
north, Hama and Homs on the west, and the Euphrates on the east. South 
and southeast of these principalities spreads, according to Strabo, Arabia 
Deserta, beyond which to the south lies Arabia Felix, bounded on the 
south by the Red Sea (Indian Ocean), on the west by the Arabian Sea 
(Red Sea), and on the east by the Persian Gulf. 

. Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 142f., states that Arabia begins at the Amanus 
range and assumes the form of a peninsula spreading between two seas, 
the Red and the Persian. It is alleged to be widest in the north between 
the cities of Heroum and Charax. Also according to Pliny (op. cit., V, 65) 
Arabia stretches beyond the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to the Red Sea 
and to Beata, where spices and scents abound. — 

Pliny thus includes as Arabian the entire northern part of Syria up 
to the Amanus mountains north of Antioch, and also the entire Sinai 
peninsula as far west as the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 

The anonymous Geographiae expositio compendiaria (Miller), p. 499, 
asserts that beyond Judea as far as the end of the Arabian Gulf spreads 
Arabia Petraea. The territory between the nations of Arabia Petraea 
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and the western shore of the Persian Gulf is termed Deserta and is in- 
habited by Arabian tribes. The country converging with Arabia Deserta 
and Arabia Petraea to the south and spreading between the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Gulf of the Red Sea is called Arabia Felix. 


Eastern and Northeastern Boundaries 


All of these accounts are so general, that not even the boundary of 
Arabia Deserta with the Persian Gulf need be taken literally. 

According to Ptolemy, Geography, V, 19, the country northwest of 
Babylonia and west of the Euphrates is called Auranitis. South of Aura- 
nitis Arabia Deserta borders the Chaldean territory, within which were 
the cities of Barsipa and Orchoé (see also Strabo, Geography, XVI, 1: 6). 

Auranitis is the vicinity of the Wadi Hawran which joins the 
Euphrates about 250 kilometers northwest of Babylon. Barsipa is iden- 
tical with al-Biris of today. Hence it may be surmised that according to 
Ptolemy Arabia Deserta did not reach the Persian Gulf proper, but 
merely to the northern fringe of the Chaldean swamps, at the settle- 
ment of Orchoé (now Warka; lat. 31° 15’ N.; long. 45° 40’ E.). The Chaldean 
swamps, called Amardocaea by Ptolemy, begin south of Warka. 

Marcianus of Heraclea, Periplus (Miller), p. 526, writes that Arabia 
Felix is bounded by Arabia Petraea, Arabia Deserta, the Persian Gulf, 
and the mouth of the river Tigris. 

The boundary lines between Arabia Deserta and Arabia Felix are 
not defined accurately. Eratosthenes seeks the boundary on the line from 
Suez east-northeast through the ruins of the city of Petra toward Babylon. 
Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4:1, points in the same direction, arguing that 
Arabia begins in the district of Maecena. Beyond Maecena lies on the 
one side the desert (eremos) of the Arabs, on the other the Chaldean 
swamps which are swelled by the overflow of the Euphrates and beyond 
which lies the Persian Sea. Although the climate of the latter country is 
detrimental to health, fogs and rain are frequent and the heat is intense, 
fruits and even vines grow in the swamps if planted in baskets woven 
of rushes and filled with sufficient earth. The baskets are frequently 
displaced by the water and it then becomes necessary to push them back 
into place with oars.— 

Strabo includes the Maecena region in Arabia. According to the 
context his Maecena spreads along the Persian Gulf in Babylonia near 
the mouths of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. “Maikene” is an erroneous 
transcription of “Maisene.’’ The classical Maesena is situated just where 
Strabo places his Maecena. According to Strabo, the Arabian country of 


Maecena was bounded on the northwest by the Arabian desert (Arabia - 


Deserta) and on the southwest by the Chaldean swamps. As the latter 
begin about sixty kilometers south or southwest of Babylon, Arabia Deserta 
must have reached only to the former city of al-Hira and present an-Negef. 
Hence the Chaldean swamps spreading to the southeast were regarded as 
a part of Arabia Felix. This division is supported by Aristobulus (Strabo, 
op. cit., XVI, 1: 11) and Arrian (Anabasis, VII, 21), who relate that 
Alexander covered eight hundred stades from Babylon down the Euphrates 
and advanced through the Pallacotas canal into the splendid lands of the 
Arabs. This Pallacotas canal conducted water from the Euphrates into 
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the swamps. — The splendid country mentioned must have formed a part 
of Arabia Felix, which Alexander sought to conquer. 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI; 138, records that the district of Characene is 
named after the Arabian city of Charax on the inner Persian Gulf, at 
which Arabia Felix begins. — 

Pliny regards Characene as a part of Arabia Felix. It is evident that 
the latter extended not only as far as the northern end of the Persian 
Gulf but much farther. 

Chronicles of the exploits of Emperor Septimius Severus (193—211 
A.D.) attest that the northeastern boundaries of Arabia Felix were fixed 
by classical authors in the vicinity of Babylon. 

Zosimus, Historia nova, I, 8, relates that the Emperor Septimius 
Severus attacked the Scenitan Arabs and subjugated the whole of Arabia. 
Herodian, Ab excessu Divi Marci, III, 9, writes that Septimius Severus 
in 195 and 199 A. D. marched through the regions between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and the territory of Adiabene and undertook an expedi- 
tion into Arabia Felix, whence there was an export trade in various 
fragrant spices and other scents. Having conquered numerous settlements, 
it is alleged that he invaded the territory of the Atreni. Cassius Dio, 
Historiae, LXXV, 2f. and 9, says that Septimius Severus crossed the 
Euphrates to enter Arabia Deserta. Severus, having ordered ships to be 
built on the Euphrates (198 A.D.), embarked a part of his army in them, 
while the other part marched along the bank and soon occupied the cities 
of Seleucia and Babylon. His ships had been swiftly and solidly constructed, 
for the forests along the Euphrates yielded him plenty of lumber. Having 
plundered Ctesiphon, he penetrated no farther but returned along the 
Tigris. — 

These accounts are of much interest, because they show that the 
classical writers sought Arabia Felix in the vicinity of Babylon. Septimius 
Severus did not penetrate to the Persian Gulf, yet he is said to have in- 
vaded Arabia Felix. It is certain that he plundered Babylon, Seleucia, and 
Ctesiphon. Therefore it is to be expected that he made a short incursion 
upon the right bank of the Euphrates where there was a great transport 
road over which the merchants of Gerrha (Ger‘a) and Palmyra exported 
precious incense and spices to Syria and Italy. Septimius Severus perhaps 
plundered the commercial depots. His biographers record that he penetrated 
into Arabia Felix, whereas in reality he approached no farther than the 
district south or southwest of the present city of an-Negef. Having turned 
into the territory of the Atreni, who were masters of the commercial city 
of Hatra (al-Hazr) on the river at-Tartar, he humbled the Arabs dwelling 
in tents, the Scenitae, between the middle Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
forest along the Euphrates is mentioned also by the Arabic writers. Today 
it is called az-zér. It comprises for the most part tamarisk trees and 
Babylonian poplars. 

It is evident from these classical accounts that Arabia Deserta was 
inhabited by various tribes. Some writers record their proper names; 
others call them commonly Nomades, Scenitae, or Saraceni. 

According to Strabo, op. cit., XVI, 1: 28, the Euphrates formed the 
boundary of Arabia Deserta. The left bank was held by the Parthians 
and the right bank down as far as Babylonia by the Romans and the 
Arabian phylarchs. Some phylarchs joined the Parthians, others the 
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Romans, of whom they were neighbors. The Arabs who dwelt in tents 
near the river Euphrates, where they engaged in the breeding of cattle, 
were less inclined to favor the Romans than were those who camped 
nearer Arabia Felix. — 

The phylarchs of the Arabian tribes camping along the Euphrates 
derived a greater profit from the Parthians than from the Romans, for 
the commercial centers from which incense and aromatic spices were 
exported to the whole Roman world lay within the Parthian domain. The 
transport roads led either along the Euphrates or across the desert on 
either side. These routes ran through the territory of Arabian tribes 
which leased their camels to the traders and guaranteed their safety. 
The Arabs dwelling nearer Arabia Felix were, according to Strabo, the 
Nabataeans and the tribes dependent upon them. Neighbors of the Romans 
and engaging the Roman cities of the interior in commerce, they were 
as much devoted to them as the Arabian phylarchs were to the Parthians, 
Strabo did not value the Arabs highly. He writes (op. cit., XVI, 4: 23; 
XVII, 1: 54) that they were not efficient soldiers on the land and were 
far worse upon the sea. 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 125, states that by the city of Charax camps 
the Arabian tribe of Attala, while to the northwest camp the Scenitae 
and along the Euphrates as far as the wastes of Syria and Palmyrena 
the Nomades. Elsewhere (ibid., VI, 142—145), he states that the Nomades 
and Scenitae live near the Chaldeans in tents made of skins. The territory 
of these nomads dwelling in tents extends from the Chaldean swamps 
toward Palmyrena in the northwest and toward the city of Petra in the 
west, where it adjoins the Nabataean territory. — Here, as elsewhere, 
Pliny uses the words ‘‘Nomades” and ‘‘Scenitae” in a way which makes 
it appear as if he were designating different Arabian tribes, whereas they 
really are general appellations denoting all nomads dwelling under tents. 
At places it seems that his “Scenitae’”’ must denote the Bedouins, or 
Saraceni, dwelling in the inner desert. Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum 
gestarum, XXIII, 6: 18, writes that the Scenitan Arabs were later given 
the name Saraceni. — It is evident that Scenitan and Saracen Arabs are 
general terms. Nevertheless, Ammianus is mistaken if he thinks that 
both are the same. All the Saraceni are Scenitae, but not all the Scenitae 
are Saraceni. 

Marcianus of Heraclea, Periplus (Miller), p. 526, holds that the 
territory of Arabia Felix bordering with Arabia Petraea and Arabia 
Deserta is inhabited by Saraceni, who have various names and who 
possess the distant deserts. — This report is of much interest because 
it implies that Saraceni is a general term denoting the ‘nomads of the 
inner Arabian desert. Marcianus does not give their tribal names. 

Diodorus, Bibl. hist., Il, 50, records that carnivorous beasts, lions 
and panthers, are numerous in Arabia near the Syrian border. Ostriches 
are also found. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF ARABIA DESERTA ACCORDING TO PTOLEMY 


Ptolemy’s dissertation upon Arabia Deserta is more minute (Geog- 
raphy, V,14:5 and 19; V,18). According to him the northern border extends 
to the southwest from Alamatha — or rather from the Ford (tifsah), Thap- 
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sacus, on the right bank of the Euphrates — toward the range of Asalmanus 
(or Alsalmanus; the present Hawran) as far as longitude 71° 33’ BE. At the 
eastern spurs of this range the boundary turns to the south-southwest 
and (here separating Arabia Deserta from Arabia Petraea) reaches (at 
lat. 30° 30’ N., long. 70° E.) a point where it meets the boundary separat- 
ing Arabia Petraea on the north from Arabia Felix on the south. The 
latter boundary leaves the shore of the Red Sea at a point somewhat to 
the south of the port of Aela (lat. 29° N., long.<66° E.) and runs to the 
northeast. From the point where this boundary meets the border of Arabia 
Deserta, the southern boundary of Arabia Deserta, separating the latter 
from Arabia Felix, runs east-southeast to the Persian Gulf at latitude 
29° N., longitude 79° E. On the east Arabia Deserta reaches to the river 
Euphrates, — 

From these statements it is obvious that the boundaries of Arabia 
Deserta conformed with the configuration of the land. The district of 
al-Manazer forms today the limit between the arable Palmyrena and 
the steppes of al-Hamad and al-Wudijan (Arabia Deserta). East of the 
Hawran the western boundary of Arabia Deserta trended along the 
eastern base of the mountains as far south as the district of aS-Sama, 
whence it proceeded across the divide between the Dead Sea and the 
depression of Sirhan to the lowland of al-Gafar and thence along the 
eastern base of the range of aS-Sera’ (or Dusare; Stephen of Byzantium, 
Ethnica [ Meineke], p. 237). Thus the western boundary, like the northern, 
led along the fringe of territory formerly settled. At the southeastern 
slope of aS-Sera’ the boundary turned eastward toward the northern side 
of the} flat-topped range of Tubejz al--Afar and toward the northern 
projections of the rose-colored sand desert of the Nefid. It followed the edge 
of the desert to its northeastern end. Here the natural boundary of Arabia 
Deserta should turn, not eastward toward the Persian Gulf, but northeast 
between the districts of al-Wudijan and al-Hegera to the Euphrates, 
ending near al-Ktfa. This natural boundary corresponds with that of 
Ptolemy (op. cit., V, 18), according to whom the boundary reached the 
Euphrates and the inner Persian Gulf at longitude 79° E., latitude 30° 10'N. 
Ptolemy, as well as the maker of the Peutinger Table, was familiar with 
the main part of the gulf and with an inner gulf which joined the larger 
gulf by a narrow channel. According to the Peutinger Table (Tabula 
Peutingeriana [ Vienna, 1888], Segm. 11) the inner gulf extended nearly 
to Babylon; according to Ptolemy, who erroneously placed Babylon almost 
four degrees too far north, it only extended to latitude 30° 10’ N. Ptolemy 
also placed the settlement of Iucara (or, more correctly, Ducara: Du 
Kar, the present Abu Rar) on the Persian Gulf. We may infer that 
Ptolemy stretched the inner bay of the Persian Gulf nearly to the present 
an-Negef, an inference which is confirmed by his definition of the southern 
boundary of Babylonia (ibid., V, 19). Numerous classical writers were 
of the opinion that the Chaldean swamps, beginning near the present 
city of an-Negef, formed only the extension of the Persian Gulf, which 
was also called the Maesanian Gulf (Maisanios Kolpos). With this opinion 
Ptolemy concurs (ibid., VI, 7: 19). Other classical writers state that 
the Pallacotas canal and the Chaldean swamps formed the boundary of 
Arabia Felix. 

Arabie writers were of the same opinion. They also held that the 
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swamps near an-Negef were directly connected with the Persian Gulf 
and that seafaring vessels could at one time pass through the channel 
to the city of al-Hira. 

According to Ptolemy, the Cauchabeni (also spelled Chauchabeni) 
camped in Arabia Deserta near the Euphrates. Their name coincides 
with that of the Beni Kawkab, or Kawakbe, a very old Bedouin tribe 
whose several branches camp today either with the eastern “Aneze on 
the Euphrates or with the western “Aneze in the depression of Sirhan. 
Fischer (in Miiller’s edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 1012) 
identifies Chauchabeni with the settlement of al-Hasaf west of Balis. 
This is absurd, for al-Hasaf is more than 250 kilometers from Arabia 
Deserta, while the root of the word “Hasaf” is wholly at variance with 
“Chauchab.” 

Near Syria camped the Batanaei. These in all probability are the 
tribes which sojourn during July and August in the Syrian district of 
Batanaea (the present an-Nukra) and spend the other months of the 
year in the inner desert. Even today the Weld “Ali and the Rwala 
branches of the ‘Aneze divide the year thus. They are called, therefore, 
the “‘Anezet an-Nukra. The spelling “Katanaioi” in Erasmus’ editio prin- 
ceps of the Greek text of Ptolemy (Basel, 1533) is accidental. Even if it 
were justified, these “Katanaioi” could not be identified with the Khatan, 
for the latter never camped upon the Syrian boundary. 

Upon the boundary of Arabia Felix dwelt the Agubeni (also Agabeni). 
They may have been the inhabitants. of the large basin al-Gtiba where Pto- 
lemy’s city of Dumatha stood, together with several other settlements. 

East from the Agubeni, according to Ptolemy, were the Raabeni. 
It seems that the Raabeni were the tribe mentioned by Strabo, Geo- 
graphy, XVI, 2: 10, under the name Rambaei. It is probable that their name 
is preserved in the city of ar-Rahaba (ar-Rahba), which in the Middle 
Ages ruled over the central Euphrates and all of Palmyrena. 

Near the Persian Gulf Ptolemy places the Orcheni and, between 
them and the Chauchabeni, the Ausitae. There, by the Chaldean swamps 
and the Persian Gulf, are also to be sought the Orcheni (belonging to 
the Chaldeans) mentioned by Strabo, op. cit., XVI, 1: 6, in connection 
with the Borsippeni (see also Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 123). The Orcheni 
should be identified with the inhabitants of the city of Orchoé (Warka) 
and its vicinity. The situation of this city conforms perfectly with such 
an identification, for Pliny, op. cit., VI, 130, seeks it on the lower Euphrates. 

The Ausitae (also Aiseitae, Aisitae) camped, according to Ptolemy, 
west of Babylon. Their name recalls the inhabitants of Job’s homeland 
of ‘Us. Aristeas (Alexander Polyhistor, Fragmenta [Miiller], p. 220) 
places the district of Ausitis in the mountains of Idumea and Arabia, 
hence in eastern Edom southeast of the Dead Sea, where the old name 
‘Is has been preserved (Musil, Arabia Petraea, Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 387; 
Part 2, p. 242). If Ptolemy’s statement that they camped west of Babylon 
is to be considered, it may be supported by :the local name al- Awsijje 
in the vicinity of the present settlement of ‘Ana. 

Northwest from the Raabeni, Ptolemy seeks the Masani, who are 
called Masei by Pliny (op. cit., VI, 117). 

According to Ptolemy, between the Masani and the Batanaei were 
the Agraei (or Agrii). According to Eratosthenes (Strabo, op. cit., XVI, 
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4; 2) a straight line drawn from Petra to Babylonia penetrates the 
territory of the Chaulotaei and Agraei. Accordingly the Agraei might 
be sought in the district of al-Hegera. 

Near Babylon also camped the Marteni (or Martini), the Mandani 
of Pliny (op. cit., VI, 117); Pliny, however, places them in the vicinity 
of the city of Antiochia-Aribis, which was founded by Nicanor. 


CITIES AND OTHER LOCALITIES IN ARABIA DESERTA 
ACCORDING TO PTOLEMY 


Ptolemy records numerous places in Arabia Deserta. 

The statement that a city or other place lies on the Euphrates 
facilitates its identification; but with places in the inner desert this aid 
is lacking, leaving us to depend solely upon names, their order, and the 
figures for the latitude and longitude. We may be certain that the lat- 
itudes and longitudes were not correctly observed and recorded in most 
cases, and| from the contradictions of various manuscripts we may infer 
that the original figures have not been preserved unimpaired. 

Ptolemy probably fixed positions in Arabia Deserta according to 
the testimony of nomadic merchants and leaders of caravans. The latter 
were familiar with the individual stations along the routes which they 
followed, whereas the former knew the camping places that were regularly 
used by the various tribes. The caravan leaders were able to state with 
fair accuracy the direction of routes and the distances; the nomadic 
merchants guessed at both approximately. According to their testimony, 
Ptolemy (or his predecessors) drew a map of Arabia Deserta. While at 
the work he often discovered that the details supplied by the various 
informants did not agree. It cost him much effort to adjust the apparent 
disparities and frequently he did not succeed. He failed, for example, 
near the lower Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. Ptolemy proceeded, how- 
ever, to determine the latitudes and longitudes of the various points from 
his sketch. It is easily apparent that they seldom concurred with the 
facts. Ptolemy was well aware of these defects; hence he designated 
differently the position of a point determined astronomically and one 
which had merely been conjectured. While recording the individual 
places and their situations in his book, Ptolemy disregarded the order 
of the stations along the roads, preferring the astronomical positions. 
It is to be expected that many place names have been distorted and 
that others have been given in incorrect sequence. Likewise it is evident 
that many writers have not copied Ptolemy’s original records accurately. 
This suffices to prove of what little value the Ptolemaic designations 
are. Only those few places can be determined with certainty which other 
writers also have named and located. Beyond these it is necessary to be 
content with surmise. 

If we inspect the accounts of the interior more closely, we shall 
find that Ptolemy does not record a single settlement within the immense 
northeastern corner of Arabia between latitude 33° and latitude 35°5'N., 
but that he piles name upon name in the southeast, protracting the map 
in contradiction to the true outlines of the country in order that he may 
reach the outer Persian Gulf. At the same time he puts names into this 
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southeastern corner that do not belong there. While he places no settle- 
ment between latitude 33° 5’ and latitude 35° 5’ N. (for Rhegana instead 
of 33° 20’ the text should read 32°20’), there are two on the thirty-second 
parallel and three between latitude 32° and latitude 33°; three between 
latitude 31° and latitude 32°; ten between latitude 30° and latitude 31°, 
and six between latitude 29° and latitude 30°. And yet there used to 
lead and still lead through the northern part of Arabia Deserta important 
commercial roads from Syria (Phoenicia) to the Euphrates, with which 
Ptolemy’s informants were surely familiar. In any case, however, it is 
evident that in inner Arabia there were no poleis or true cities (except 
for Dima), but rather villages, camp sites, and watering places. 

Blau (Arabien [1869], p. 574) sought to identify Barathena with 
the Arabian watering place Baradan, which, however, he erroneously 
looked for in the proximity of the Hawran range (Asalmanus mons). 
Spring water wells now flow at a place called Bradan, but this is more 
than five hundred kilometers southeast of the Hawran and about sixty 
kilometers west of the Euphrates, whereas Ptolemy’s Barathena was on 
the eastern boundary of the Hawran. The region of the Arabian Bara- 
dan according to Ptolemy was inhabited by the Marteni, whose name 
makes it justifiable for us to connect them with Barathena. The m is 
interchanged in the dialect with the b, and d is frequently rewritten as th. 
The name Barathena is the equivalent of Berten, that being the name 
of a hill northeast of Dfimat al-Gandalijje; still, even the hill stands 
far from the range of the Hawran. Perhaps Barathena is identical with 
the rain pond and voleano of al-Mhartta, past which leads an important 
transport road near the boundary of Arabia Deserta. 

Saue (var., Saua, Gaue) is certainly equivalent to the wells of Suwa’ 
of Arabic writers, the present Swa at the Sab* Bijar north of al-Mha- 
rata. Fischer, op. cit., p. 1015, connects Saua with Saf, or as-Safa, but this 
is unjustifiable since there are no such places in Arabia Deserta. 

Choce (var., Coche, Choca) may be sought in the Mokr Géha on the 
road from Babylonia to Syria. 

Gauara (var., Cauara) I find in the basin of al-Ka‘ara upon the 
commercial road from Babylonia to Damascus. 

Aurana may be identical with the wells of al-Mhejwer in Wadi 
Hawran on the same road. 

Rhegana (var., Rheganna, Rhegenna, Begana) suggests the watering 
places Mkejrat ar-Rkejje and Rkejjan on the old road leading from the 
lower Euphrates to Syria. 

Alata, the next place, we may seek upon the same road in the 
modern al-Hlejt (diminutive of al-Halat). 

Erupa I would seek in the vicinity of the Tlejl “Arejfan, south of 
the range of the Hawran, where there is plenty of water. Fischer (loc. 
cit.) has in mind the lowland of ar-Ruhbe (ar-Rahba), but the latter is 
in Syria north of the Hawran. 

Themme, or rather Themne, is placed by’Ptolemy far to the east in 
latitude 31°40’ N., longitude 75°E. Consequently, in determining its situ- 
ation, we cannot take into account the Themanite pastures on the north- 
eastern boundary of Edom. We are likewise unable to consider the 
Biblical Téma, because, according to Ptolemy, the latter was in Arabia 
Felix. In the eastern part of Arabia Deserta are the oases of ‘Ajn at-Tamr 
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and at-Tmejl. We might look for Themne among them, because the dialect 
often interchanges the 7, 1, and n. For our purpose the most suitable 
would be the situation of ‘Ajn at-Tamr, which is a terminal for important 
roads through the desert. 

Luma suggests the rich pasturages at the Kart Lumejma, the site 
of which approximately agrees with Ptolemy’s account. 

Thauba (var., Thaua) I would identify with the wells of at-Tiba 
in the valley of al-Radaf. Of course, we should expect it to be spelled 
with ¢ instead of th, but the Greeks did not always transcribe the bar- 
barous Arabian names correctly. To identify Thaua with “Ras at-Tobeit,” 
as Fischer (op. cit., p. 1016) does, is wrong, because the name of the 
latter place is actually Ras at-Tubejz (Tubejk) and it is situated in 
Arabia Felix, 

Seuia is put by Ptolemy in the same latitude as Thauba. Since 
the places which follow seem to be situated near the depression of Sirhan, 
I seek Seuia in the watering place of al-“Ejsawijje. Fischer (loc. cit.) iden- 
tifies it with the Suwa of Arabic writers and seeks it in “el-Zefan” 
(correctly Sfan). This is out of the question, for Suwa is situated more 
than 450 kilometers north-northwest of Sfan. 

Were it possible to read Dapha (var., Daphna, Sapha) as Capha, we 
should have the name of the settlement of Kaf (Caf), which lies beneath 
a hill near the remains of an old fort in the depression of Sirhan. Be- 
cause the transcription Daphna is verified, however, we may identify it 
with the basin Ka‘ ad-Dafne. The Dijaf of the Arabic poets (Jaktt, Mu'gam 
[ Wiistenfeld], Vol. 3, p. 687) is inconceivable because that place is in 
Syria, in the Hawran. Absolutely untenable is Fischer’s identification 
(loc. cit.) of this place with “el-Djéf.” Al-Gowf cannot be both Dapha 
and Dumaetha. 

Sora, I think, is Swér (diminutive of Sor), a popular camping site 
of large caravans. It cannot be the Soractio of Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 
145, as Fischer (loc. cit.) contends, because Soractio was situated in 
Babylonia, 

Odagana may be compared with the old wells of Hedagan at the 
base of the range of at-Tawil, which offers good pasture. Beside these 
wells a caravan road still runs southwestward from Dima. 

Tedion is undoubtedly rewritten from Pedion and is identical with 
the Syrmaion Pedion of Stephen of Byzantium’s E'thnica (Meineke}, p. 593, 
which formed the eastern Nabataean boundary. As is probably the case 
here, in Palmyrena also Ptolemy records only Putea, instead of the cor- 
rect Centum Putea. The Syrmaion Pedion is called by Arabie writers Batn 
as-Sirr (the depression as-Sirr). It forms the northern part of the de- 
pression of Sirhan. 

Zagmais is seen by Blau, Wanderungen (1868), p. 664, in the name 
of the old Arabian tribe of Dag‘am, the Zocomus of the Christian histo- 
rians (Sozomenus, Eccles. hist. [Migne], col. 1412). As this tribe camped 
east of Moab (Musil, Kusejr “Amra, Vol. 1, p. 130), in the depression Batn 
as-Sirr and its vicinity and as d sounds in the dialect like z, this identi- 
fication may be accepted, and a village of the Zag‘am in the depression 
of Sirhan indicated. Of course, Ptolemy places Zagmais far to the east, 
but he errs similarly with “Tedion” or Pedion, which we know is not 
upon the eastern but upon the western boundary of Arabia Deserta. 
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Obaera (also Obaura) is certainly the same as the old Arabian 
caravansary of Ubajr, the present Bajer. From Ubajr evolves in the dialect 
Bajr; and from Bajr, Bajer, as Tajma is derived from Tajma, Tejma. 

Artemita (also Artemite) probably denotes a place where ratam or 
artam grows. However, as I have never seen ratam in Arabia Deserta 
proper, this place was perhaps situated in the northwestern part of 
Arabia Deserta, possibly upon the boundary of the Asalmanus mons or 
the Hawran. Syrian writers knew of a cloister of Artemis beyond Burka’ 
Hawra’, the Arabian Kasr al-Abjad, in the lowland of ar-Rahba (Wright, 
Catalogue [1870—1872], p. 710, col.1). This was probably on the caravan 
road leading along the western border of Arabia Deserta from Syria 
southward by way of the Han at-Trab, the eastern base of the range of 
the Hawran, Radir al-Wusad, and Obaera (Bajer). 

Banatha (var., Banacha; Nachaba in the editio princeps [ Basel, 1533 ]) 
I would change to Nabacha and seek in the oasis of an-Nabk in the 
depression of Sirhan. Fischer (op. cit., p. 1016) has in mind the watering 
place of “Banat” (correctly Banat al-Zén), but the name as well as the 
situation north and not south of Dima conforms better with an-Nabk. 

Dumaetha (var., Dumetha) is the Arabian Dimat al-Gandal of the 
early Arabic authorities, the present Dimat al-Gandalijje in the oasis 
of Gaibt al-Gowf. 

Alata (var., Allata) is missing in some Ptolemaic manuscripts. If it 
really does belong in the text I identify it with the highland of Laha on 
the road from Babylon through the desert to ‘Amman. 

Bere may be identical with the swampy lowland of al-Bhéra where 
abundant pasturage is found in autumn. 

Calathua (var., Calathusa) suggests Kalt Haw‘a, or Kalt al-Hawsa, 
on the northeastern boundary of the Neftiid. Here water is abundant. 
An important road runs eastward and southeastward through these 
watering places. 

Salma we should like to compare with the range of Salma’ so 
greatly renowned among Arabic authors; the latter, however, stands 
in Arabia Felix. It is possible that Ptolemy’s Salma conforms with the 
“Salmani (et Masei) Arabes” of Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 118. Perhaps the 
name has been preserved in the plain of Selman, which lies along the 
western border of the district of al-Hegera at the southeastern edge of 
Arabia Deserta and on the great road to the lower Euphrates. 


APPENDIX IV 


THE BOUNDARIES OF ARABIA DESERTA ACCORDING 
TO THE ARABIC AUTHORS 


The Arabic authorities limit and divide Arabia as the classical 
authors did. 


3 A8-Sa‘bi (Ibn al-Fakih, Bulddn [de Goeje], p. 128) states that the 
Geziret al-“Arab (Peninsula of Arabia) is situated between al-Udajb (al- 
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“Odejb) and Hadramawt, while Abu ‘Obejda (ibid.) writes that the Geziret 
al-“‘Arab reaches from Hafr abi Misa to the remotest edge of the Yemen 
and extends from the sand’desert of Jabrin across to as-Samawa. — 
Al-‘Odejb is thirty kilometers south of an-Negef. The desert of as-SamAawa 
begins, according to the Arabic writers, in almost the same latitude as 
al-‘Odejb and stretches southwest to the Nefad, which forms its southern 
boundary. The records both of aS-Sa‘bi and Abu ‘Obejda thus conform 
in their account of the northern boundary of the Arabian peninsula. 
Arabia proper, they state, reaches but to al-‘Odejb and-to the northern 
boundary of the sand desert of the Neftid. In other words, the southern 
boundary of as-Samawa is identical with the northern boundary of the 
Arabian peninsula. Therefore the Arabian peninsula is to be regarded as 
the Arabia Felix of the classic writers. 

Al-Istahri, Masalik (De Goeje), p. 13, defines the boundary of Arabia 
in the administrative district of Homs by the settlements of Tadmur 
and Salamja and in the administrative district of Kinnesrin by the set- 
tlements of Hunasira and Balis on the Euphrates; thence by that river 
and the settlements of ar-Rakka, Karkisija’, ar-Rahba, ad-Dalija, “Ana, 
al-Hadita, Hit, al-Anbar, al-Ktfa, al-Hira, and al-Hawarnak. — According 
to al-Istahri, therefore, Arabia extends north to Salamja, Handaser, and 
Balis, east to the Euphrates, and west to a boundary which is not exactly 
determined. 

Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 77, places the set- 
tlement of Ajla in the center of the western boundary of Arabia. The 
boundary extends thence along the side of Syria and terminates at Balis 
on the Euphrates. The northern boundary trends from Balis toward ar- 
Rahba, ‘Ana (which is situated about in its center), and al-Kifa, where 
the eastern boundary begins. This eastern boundary ends at al-Basra. — 

Later Arabic geographers therefore consider as Arabia not only 
Arabia Felix but the whole of Arabia Deserta, the eastern uncultivated 
part of Arabia Petraea, and almost the whole of Palmyrena and the 
Chalybonitis of Ptolemy; that is, regions where only Arabs, or nomads, 
camped during the Abbasside period. Thus it seems that the western and 
northern boundary of Arabia has corresponded with the boundary of the 
settled region and has shifted either eastward or westward as the settlers 
have advanced toward, or retired from, the lands of the nomads. As long 
as a row of habitable dwellings extended from the port of Ajla to the 
Hawran, the Sinai peninsula was not considered part of Arabia. However, 
as soon as the settlers left these settlements, Arabia extended not only 
to the Sinai peninsula, but also into southern Palestine. 


BOUNDARIES OF SYRIA 


Northern Arabia was divided, according to the Arabic writers, into 
the deserts of al-‘Erak (Irak), al-Gezire, and Syria. 

Ibn al-Fakih, op. cit., pp. 91f., deduces the name of Syria, Sam, 
from the red and black color of the Samat hills. Whoever travels from 
the mountains of Aga’ and Salma’ in the domains of the Tajj tribe, 
until he arrives at Gaza in Palestine, at the Jordan, at Damascus, or at 
Kinnesrin, passes through the as- -Sam district (or Syria). Syria spreads 
from al-Kiifa to ar-Ramle and from BAlis to Ajla. — The local name 
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as-SAma (Samat) is quite frequent in northern Arabia. Usually the 
term is applied to a range composed of roseate or dark yellow rocks 
upon which is superimposed at places a black crust of lava or slate. 
The southern boundary of Syria forms, according to Ibn al-Fakih, a 
straight line drawn from al-Ktifa to the sand desert of the Neffid and 
thence westward to the Sinai peninsula. The eastern half of this penin- 
sula and the entire territory east of the Jordan appertains to Syria. 
Kinnesrin lay south-southwest of Aleppo, while Balis was almost due 
east of Aleppo on the right bank of the Euphrates. Therefore Ibn al- 
Fakih joins the whole of Arabia Deserta to Syria. 

Al-Istahri, op. cit., p. 15, attributes to the Syrian desert the terri- 
tory between Balis and Ajla. The southern boundary of the desert reaches 
to the straight line drawn from the district of Madjan through the 
district of Tebik to the pasturage of the Tajj. — As the entire Nefid 
desert belonged in the time of al-Istahri to the Tajj tribe, this straight 
line ought to be projected along the northern fringe of the Neftd. Al- 
Istahri does not say that the boundary touches Tebtk itself, but that 
it penetrates the district of Tebtk. We may conclude that it led from 
the district of Madjan northeast towards the Neftiid. Thus this southern 
boundary of Syria approaches the northern boundary of the Arabia Felix 
of Ptolemy. It would be identical with this boundary along its eastern 
as well as along its western section, if the district of Tebtik extended 
in al-Istahri’s time to the southern base of the range of aS-Sera’, as it 
does today. 

This interpretation is supported by Ibn Hawkal, Masdlik (De Goeje), 
p. 19, and Abu-l-Feda’, op. cit., p. 80, according to whom the Syrian 
desert spreads from Balis on the Euphrates to Ajla (al--Akaba) on the 
Red Sea, and beyond to the northern boundary of the district of Tebtk. 
Thus the southern boundary of the Syrian desert would form a straight 
line running eastward from Ajla along the southern base of the range 
of a’-Sera’. 

Al-Kazwini, “Ag@ib (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 137, attributes to Syria » 
the entire region between the Euphrates and al-‘Aris from the two 
ranges of the Tajj tribe to the Mediterranean Sea. — Al-Kazwini ascribes 
to the Syrian desert the western half of northern Arabia, for his “between 
the Euphrates and al-‘Aris” refers to the region between Balis, which 
forms the northeastern, and al-“Aris, which forms the southwestern, limit 
of Syria. The two ranges, Aga’ and Salma’, are almost in the center of 
the northern Arabia, Since the settlers were expelled in the thirteenth 
century from the range of aS-Sera’ and nomadic Arabs occupied it, al- 
Kazwini could also ascribe to the Syrian desert the Sinai peninsula for 
the reason already explained (see above, p. 509). He does not allege ~ 
that the ranges of Aga’ and Salma’ belong to Syria. They merely des- 
ignate the direction of the Syrian boundary. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN DESERT 


Ibn Hawkal, op. cit., pp. 17ff., says that Syria extends from Ajla 
to Balis; that al-Gezire (Mesopotamia) extends from Balis to al-Anbar; 
and al-Erak (Irak) extends from al-Anbar to ‘Abbadan. He divides 
Arabia into al-Hegaz, with the districts of al-Medina and Mecca; al- 
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Jemama; Negd al-Hegaz, reaching to al-Bahrejn; and the deserts of al- 
‘Erak (Irak), al-Gezire (Mesopotamia), and Syria. The Mesopotamian 
desert extends from Balis to al-Anbar in the direction of the Syrian 
desert as far as the district of Tejma, the desert of Husaf, the vicinity 
of Wadi al-Kura’, and al-Hegr. — This definition is very confusing. 
The desert of Husaf west of Balis is placed between Tejma and Wadi 
al-Kura’, by which is meant the large oasis of Dimat al-Gandal. Mindful 
of these contradictions, we may declare that Ibn Hawkal considers the 
eastern half of northern Arabia, situated between BAalis on the north, 
the oasis of Wadi al-Kura’ on the south, and al-Anbar on the east, as 
part of the Mesopotamian desert. The western boundary of the Meso- 
potamian desert follows the divide between the Euphrates watershed on 
the one side and those of the depression of Sirhan and the lowland of 
Manka‘ ar-Rahba on the other. Farther north the Mesopotamian desert is 
limited by the gap between the mountains of Abu Rig&mén and al-BiSri. 
This division of the north Arabian desert is based upon the political depen- 
dence of the local tribes andis as justified today as it was 1200 years ago, 
when the entire region known as Mesopotamia belonged to the Tarleb tribe. 

Abu-l-Feda’, op. cit., p. 80, repeats the assertion of Ibn Hawkal, but 
omits al-Hegr and Husaf. — The boundaries of the Mesopotamian desert 
at no time stretched from al-Anbar to Tejma but jreached only the 
district dependent upon Tejma, which extends to the valley of al-Kura’ 
(Dimat al-Gandal). 

AS-Sa‘bi (al-Bekri, Mu'gam [Wiistenfeld], p. 6) states that al-“Erak 
(Irak) extends from al-Bahrejn to the sand desert of al-Hurr. According 
to Ibn al-Kalbi (ibid.), Irak is bounded by al-Hira, al-Anbar, Bakka, 
Hit, ‘Ajn at-Tamr, and the edge of the desert as far as al-Rumejr, 
al-Kutkutane, and Hafijje. — Since the sand desert of al-Hurr is identical 
with the present Neftd, the entire territory from al-Bahrejn on the 
Persian Gulf to the eastern boundary of the Neftid would belong to 
Irak. According to Ibn al-Kalbi the settlement of Hit is on the fringe 
of Irak. Thence the boundary turns southward toward “Ajn at-Tamr and 
farther on is marked by al-Kutkutane (today at-Tuktukane) and Hafijje. 
Bakka is on the Euphrates near Hit. The situation of al-Rumejr is un- 
known to me. It should be sought in the vicinity of “Ajn at-Tamr or 
al-Kutkutane. The desert of Irak as defined by Ibn al-Kaibi is in fact 
identical with the border of at-Taff of the Arabic authors, between the 
tilled Irak and the untilled desert. 

According to Ibn Hawkal, op. cit., pp. 18f., and Abu-l-Feda’, loc. cit., 
the desert of Irak extends from “Abbaédan on the Persian Gulf to al- 
Anbar, borders on Negd and the Hegaz on the west, and forms the 
pastures of the tribes of Asad, Tajj, Tamim, and clans of the Mudar. — 
The desert of Irak as thus defined is much longer than as defined by Ibn 
al-Kalbi, but not too wide, because between it and the Hegaz proper lies 
the territory of Negd al-Hegaz (Negd belonging to al-Hegaz). 


As-SAMAWA DESERT 


The early Arabians called Arabia Deserta the desert as-Samawa. 
The boundaries of as-Samawa followed physiographical features. The 
northern boundary led through the district of al-Manazer, which lies 
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between Palmyrena, which once was and still may be settled, and the 
southern steppes of al-Wudijan and al-Hamad. East of the Hawran the 
western boundary followed the eastern fringe of the voleaniec regions 
which were formerly partly settled. Thence it ran along the tilled fields 
of the northern part of the depression of Sirhan, which the Arabs called: 
Batn as-Sirr. Farther south the boundary was formed by the divide be- 
tween the watersheds of the depression of Sirhan on the east and of the 
Dead Sea and lowland of al-Gafar on the west. At the southeastern base 
of the range of as-Sera’, where the territory that was at one time 
settled terminates, the southern boundary turned toward the northern 
fringe of the plateau district of Tubejz al--Afar and toward the northern 
projections of the rose-colored sandy desert of the Neftd. It followed 
these projections to the northeastern termination of the Neftid. Thence 
the natural boundary of as-Samawa did not trend eastward towards the 
Persian Gulf, but northeastward, between the districts of al-Wudijan on 
the west and al-Hegera on the east, to the Euphrates, which it reached 
at the settlement of al-Kadesijje. Aristobulus, Eratosthenes (Strabo, Geo- 
graphy, XVI,1:11f.; Arrian, Anabasis, V, 21f.), and Herodian, Ab excessu 
Divi Marci, Ill, 9, thought that the Pallacotas canal, the Chaldean swamps, 
and the inner extension of the Persian Gulf formed the northeastern boun- 
dary of Arabia Felix. The inner extension of the Persian Gulf was called — 
Maisanites Kolpos in distinction to the great Persikos Kolpos (Ptolemy, 
Geography, V, 19, note; Nobbe’s edit., VI, 7: 19). Early Arabic writers and, 
indeed, the present inhabitants believe that a narrow, formerly navigable, 
inner gulf connected the swamps in the vicinity of an-Negeéf and al-Kade- 
sijje with the Persian Gulf proper. 

Even the best Arabic authorities (Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlzk [De Goeje], 
p. 125) place the northeastern boundary of Negd, the old Arabia Felix, 
at the settlement of al-KAdesijje, and the natives now maintain that the 
frontier of Negd leads from the northeastern end of the sand desert 
of the Neftid to the watering places of al-Hztl and al-Kadesijje. 

None of the older Arabic writers defines the exact bounds of as- 
Samawa. 

Al-Istahri, op. cit., p. 23, records that the desert of as-Samawa ex- 
tends between Dimat al-Gandal and ‘Ajn at-Tamr. — Dimat al-Gandal 
marked the southern and “Ajn at-Tamr the eastern boundary of the desert 
of as-Samawa. 

As-Samawa is a barren desert between Syria and al-Kutfa, accord- 
ing to al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 783; between Syria and Mosul, according to 
others cited by al-Bekri. It is the possession of the Kalb tribe. Al- 
Asma‘i says (ibid.) that it is a long, narrow stretch of territory. The | 
poet Du-r-Rumma describes (ibid.) mirages (sardb) in the desert of — 
as-Samawa as images which vary with every step. — It is noteworthy 
that according to al-Bekri some authors ascribed to the desert of as- 
Samawa the region between the middle Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
similarity of the physiographic formations in the two regions may have 
given rise to this view. The best Arabic writers, however, assert that 
the eastern boundary proper was formed by the Euphrates. 

Ibn al-Kalbi states (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 181) that the name 
of this desert is as-Sam&awa (smooth and level country) because it forms 
a plain where there are no stones. Jakfit himself (ibid.) holds that, like 
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Ma as-Sama’, the mother of the King an-No‘man, it derived its name 
from the watering place of as-Samawa. As-Sukkari (ibid.) calls as-Samawa 
a watering place of the Kalb tribe. — As-Samawa is not without stones, 
nor is it level everywhere. No other Arabic writer refers to any spring 
or water called as-Samawa, but there were, nevertheless, numerous watering 
places in the desert of as-Samawa. 

According to Haggi Halfa, Gihdn numa’ (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), 
p. 585, the territory of as-Samawa, in which there was a place called Kurakir, 
extends between Damascus and al-Kiifa. The stones of this region are round 
and hollow. Broken, such a stone is seen to contain a rosy, ash-colored 
powder. Haggi Halfa writes (op. cit., p. 465; Musawwadat Gihdn numa 
(Codex vindobonensis, No. 1282 [Mxt. 389], fol. 166 v.) that the wide and 
stony highland of Wadi as-Samawa is near al-Kifa and belongs only to 
the Beni Kalb. — The stones mentioned by Haggi Halfa are familiar to 
the natives of the present day, who imagine that gold can be made from 
the powder, minute quantities of which they contain. As-SamAwa is no 
wddi. Perhaps Haggi Halfa had heard that the eastern half of this desert 
is called al-Awdije or al-Wudijan (plural of wddi). The watering place 
of Kurakir, famous in Arabic literature, is identical with the present 
watering place commonly known as Kerazer. It is situated almost on the 
southern boundary of the Syrmaion Pedion of the Greek writers, or Batn 
as-Sirr, and forms the junction of several important transport roads. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miiller), p. 129, seeks the watering place of 
Kurakir on the frontier of the Kalb and Dubjan tribes, near the water 
of ‘Ura‘ir. — The Kalb camped in as-Samawa; the Dubjan in the eastern 
part of the district of al-Belka’, which reached as far as the depression 
of Sirhan, or Batn as-Sirr. This fully conforms with the situation of the 
present watering place of Kerazer, which also lies on the boundary between 
the territory of the tribes camping in the region formerly known as al- 
Belka’ and those camping in inner Arabia. The watering place of ‘Ura‘ir 
is known to be south of Kerazer. De Goeje, Mémoire (1900), p. 47, records 
that, according to Jakat (Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 2, p. 686, line 4, 
and Vol. 4, p. 927, line 3) the Tarleb dwelt by the watering place of 
Kurakir which Haled marched by. De Goeje, however, misquotes Jakat, 
who makes no mention of the Tarleb in this connection. Caetani, Annali 
(1905), Vol. 2, p. 1216, asserts that the watering place of Kurakir was 
northwest of ‘Ajn at-Tamr. Caetani did not consult Jaktt. Jakdt, citing 
al-Hajtam, explicitly states in the first passage quoted by De Goeje that 
Kurakir was in the territory of the Kalb (not of the Tarleb); and he adds 
in the second passage that Wisade is a place on the road from al-Medina 
to Syria, which runs along the spurs of the Hawran range between Jurfu’ 
and Kurakir. Wisade is a rain pool called today Radir al-Wusad. It is 
situated among the southeastern spurs of the Hawran on the road leading 
from Kerazer past Burku‘ to Damascus and northern Syria. In Jakat this 
Burku‘ was erroneously transcribed Jurfu‘ by a blunder easily committed 
in Arabie. Jakait himself shows that the watering place of Kurakir is to 
be sought almost six hundred kilometers west of “Ajn at-Tamr, on the 
very frontier of Syria. Al-Hajtam does not record the Tarleb at Kurakir, 
as this tribe occupied the territory between al-Anbar and Tadmur in 
which Caetani seeks Kurakir. 

It is interesting that the sequence of places quoted by al-Hajtam 
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as given by Jakit (op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 636) also confirms us in identifying 
Kurakir with Kerazer. Batn ar-Rumma (today ar-Rma’) is south of the 
oasis of Fejd. North of the oasis lies Hajel, the capital of the Sammar 
tribe. North of this town is the watering place of Kurakir in the territory 
of the Kalb; and north of Kurakir is the watering place of Suwa’ in the 
territory of the Tarleb tribe. — In the time of the poet al-Ahtal the 
Tarleb camped southwest as well as southeast of Tudmor. It would be 
possible, therefore, that the watering place of Suwa’ was defined as if 
it were in the Tarleb territory. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihdn numa@ (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 531, refers 
to Kurakir as a watering place between Dima and Tejma. “Amra is also 
a watering place east of al-Azrak. Sefar has plenty of water. West from 
Kurakir the first valley is called as-Sirr. Kajn is a station with water, 
twenty-four miles from Kurakir. The watering place of Nabk lies on 
the road to Neg&d, twenty-two miles (from Sefar, omitted in the text). 
— Haggi Halfa surely had in mind our watering place of Kerazer, situ- 
ated in a small eastern projection of the depression of Sirhan, his Wadi 
as-Sirr. It is not, however, between Dima and Tejma but, instead, is 
on the road which leads from Syria to the oases of Dima and Tejma. 
‘Amra is identical with the Kusejr “Amra to the northwest of Kerazer. 
Kajn is the same as the wells of al-Zén, which, however, are not twenty- 
four miles but 250 kilometers distant from Kerazer. Sefar is obviously 
an erroneous spelling of Serar (or Srar), a watering place which lies in 
the depression of Sirhan southeast of Kerazer on the Dima and Tejma 
road leading from Kerazer past Nabk toward Serar. No place named 
Sefar is known in the vicinity of KeraZer. 


APPENDIX V 
ANCIENT TRANSPORT ROUTES IN ARABIA DESERTA 


So far we have found in the Assyrian and Babylonian records no 
account of the commerce which flourished in the southern part of Arabia 
Deserta. Classical writers, however, mention this commerce and the trade 
routes. 

Artemidorus (Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4: 18) recorded that trade 
caravans traveled from Gerrha to Petra. 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 144—146, says that the Nabataeans dwell in - 
the city of Petra, 600 Roman miles (milia passuum) from the city of 
Gaza and 135 miles from the Persian Gulf. At Petra the transport road 
from Syria and Palmyra joins the road from Gaza. From Petra as far 
as Charax the Omani dwell, and on the bank of the Pasitigris is the city 
of Forat, belonging to the king of Charax. The route from Petra to Forat 
leads overland, while the last twelve miles of the journey to Charax are 
made by water. According to some, boats sailed on the Tigris to the dis- 
tant cities of Barbatia and Dumatha (Thumatha). The voyage to Dumatha 
occupied ten days. — 
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This account, like all that Pliny writes about Arabia, is very obscure. 
The Omani Arabs dwell, he says, between the cities of Charax and Petra. 
The latter was a very important commercial center, as three transport 
roads converged there. For us the road from the city of Forat is of para- 
mount importance, for it led entirely across northern Arabia, touching 
the oasis of Dama (Dtimat al-Gandal), where I have found Nabataean 
inscriptions. I identify this oasis with Pliny’s city of Dumatha, which, as 
often with him, has been inaccurately located. From the city of Petra to 
Dumatha is almost 425 kilometers. This would be a ten days’ march for 
a caravan with such loads as are carried in the desert and would entirely 
agree with Pliny’s report. From Petra the road went through al-Gafar to 
Dumatha and thence past the caravansary of al-Bwejtat and the water- 
ing places of al-Hazel, Seraf, and Du Ka4r, to Forat in the neighborhood 
of al-Basra. 

The poet Farazdak (Hell, Farazdak [1903] p. 44) knew of a road 
leading from al-Giwa in al-Bahrejn through Dfimat al-Gandal to the place 
where al-Walid ibn Jazid ibn ‘Abdalmalek lived after he had gone with 
his friends from the residence of the Caliph Hisam.— 

This road for the greater part of its length must have been identical 
with the road frequented by caravans going from Gerrha to Petra. Only 
a day’s march northwest of the oasis of Dima a branch separated from 
the Gerrha-Petra road and led to Syria through the depression of Sirhan, 
in the vicinity of which al-Walid dwelt. 

Another transport route referred to by Pliny is that which led from 
Gaza on the Mediterranean Sea to Petra, and still another is one which 
came to Petra from Palmyra. In the first century of our era Palmyra 
surely enjoyed direct commercial relations with the city of Forat by a 
route running eastward to the ford called Thapsacus (at the present al- 
Mijadin) and thence either along the Euphrates or through the adjacent 
desert. Trade caravans going from Palmyra to Petra did not go directly 
through the desert but followed the road to Damascus as far as the present 
ruins of Han at-Trab, where they turned southward through Burku‘, the 
Radir al-Wusad, Bajer, and al-Gafar. 

Pliny does not give correct figures for distances. He writes. that it 
is 600 miles from Gaza to Petra and 135 miles from the Persian Gulf to 
Petra. In reality from Gaza to Petra, deviations included, is 180-190 
kilometers, amounting in all to 185 Roman miles, while from Petra to 
the northern end of the Persian Gulf is 900 kilometers, making about 
600 Roman miles. The distance to the Persian Gulf proper at Forat is 
1200 kilometers. It may be seen, then, that Pliny’s distances from Gaza 
to Petra and from the Persian Gulf to Petra have been interchanged. It 
is likely that he, like other classical and Arabic authorities (see above, 
p. 503), placed the end of the inner part of the Persian Gulf at the north- 
ern extremity of the Chaldean swamps, therefore at the present an-Negef. 

It seems that the soldiers of Cambyses as well as of Ptolemy Soter 
(322—283 B.C.) marched over the road from Egypt which runs past the 
cities of Gaza and Petra and thence through the Arabian desert or through 
Palmyra to Babylonia. Arrian (Indica, 43) writes that both the soldiers 
of Cambyses, who had arrived safely at Gaza, and the people whom the 
Lagid Ptolemy had sent to Seleucus Nicator in Babylon, had passed in 
eight days through a neck of land and then had proceeded through a 
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waterless and desolate region, traveling with the utmost speed upon 
camels, carrying their water, and moving only at night, since the intense 
heat of the daytime made it impossible to remain under the open sky. 
The country beyond the region designated as the neck of land (the Sinai 
peninsula) is sparsely settled. Even the parts of it farther to the north 
are desolate and covered with sand. 


APPENDIX VI 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ROUTES IN ARABIA DESERTA 
ROUTES THROUGH TEJMA 


Through the oasis of Tejma and the abundantly moistened depres- 
sion Batn as-Sirr (the present Wadi Sirhan) there led in the Middle Ages 
important routes from Damascus and Syria to al-Medina and Irak. The 
settlements of Bosra, ‘Amman, Dimat al-Gandal, Tejma, and WAdi al- 
Kura’ formed the main centers. From the city of Bosra or “Amman one 
went either south to Tebik or southeast to Tejma, passing through the 
depression of as-Sirr or to the westward of it. From Dimat al-Gandal 
travel was possible either northeastward to Irak, southeastward to at- 
Ta‘labijje, or south-southwestward to Tejma. From the last-named oasis 
traffic went eastward to the oases of the Tajj and Asad tribes, or south- 
ward to the southern Wadi al-Kura’ and al-Medina. 

At-Tabari, Tavih (De Goeje), Ser. 3, p. 216, mentions in the year 
762 A.D. a road from al-Medina by way of Tejma and Dfimat al-Gandal 
to Damascus. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miller), p. 131, knew of a road from Tejma toward 
the north-northeast. The oases of al-Kurejjat on the boundary of the al- 
Bijaz district lay on the left of this road, and the sand desert, frequented ” 
by robbers, on the right. The road passed through the territory of the 
Buhtur clan of the Tajj tribe until it reached, at five marches from al- 
Ktfa, the territory of the Beni Asad. In the settlements of al-Kurejjat 
dwelt, according to the informant of al-Hamdani, the members of the 
Dubjan, Buhtur, and other tribes. — The course of this road is apparent. 
It probably touched the watering places of Ubejt, al-Mrat, as-Siziz, al- 
Bamijjat, and, at the wells of al-Hztl, within five marches of al-Kifa, 
reached the territory of the Beni Asad. It is to be noted that the oasis 
of Daimat al-Gandal, or al-Kurejjat as al-Hamdani calls it, remained on 
the left, therefore to the north. 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 250, refers to three roads from 
Damascus by way of ‘AmmAn and the oasis of Tejma to al-Medina. 

The eastern one passed from ‘Amman through the depression Batn 
as-Sirr, and was therefore called Tarik Batn as-Sirr (Road of the Depres- 
sion of as-Sirr). From ‘Amman to al-“Awnid was two days’ march; to 
al-Muhdata half a day; to an-Nabk half a day; to the fresh water among 
trees, the name of which al-Mukaddasi forgot, one day; to al-Garba one 
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day; to “Arfaga a day and a half; to Muhri three days; to Tejma four 
days. — Al-"Uwajnid (to be read thus instead of al-‘Awnid, as printed; al- 
‘Wejned of today) is eighty kilometers southeast of ‘Amman, making each 
day’s journey forty kilometers long. The station of al-Muhdata I iden- 
tify with the ruins of al-Hadita sixty kilometers southeast of al-‘Wejned. 
This is not a half, but one and a half days’ march distant. Thence to 
an-Nabk (or an-Nabé al-Rarbi, as it is called today) is barely twenty kilo- 
meters and the march is reported correctly. The next station, the name 
of which al-Mukaddasi writes that he had forgotten, may (according to the 
Constantinople manuscript) be supposed to be some vadir with fresh water 
among trees. Radir signifies a hole containing rain water in a river bed. 
Such holes are very infrequent in the depression of Sirhan. The wells there 
are shallow, often mere small pools containing somewhat salty water. The 
best water is in the wells of al-Gférat, the name of which has perhaps 
been preserved (zbid., p. 250, note n) on the map in the Berlin manuscript, 
while the map in the Constantinople manuscript repeats the name of the 
preceding an-Nabk, at a distance of fifty kilometers, or a good. day’s 
march. Al-Garba is identical with the watering place of al- Awejset, which 
is also called Awejset al- -Garba, fifty-five kilometers from al-Gférat. The 
station of ‘Arfagza, a day and a half from al-Garba, is eighty kilometers 
farther to the south-southeast. Hence a day’s march between ‘Arfaga 
and al-Garba would have to cover about fifty-four kilometers. Near the 
last-named station the road leaves the depression of Sirhan, leading off 
in a southerly direction over the western fringe of the sand desert. of 
the Nefid to the old watering place MS&s al-Mowt, almost 140 kilometers 
distant. I see in this watering place al-Mukaddasi’s well of Muhri. The 
distance approximates three marches. The marches of the first two days 
might each cover fifty-five kilometers; that of the third, where a sand 
desert had to be traversed, only thirty kilometers. The name Muhri 
(laxative) denotes the action of this water just as today al-Mowt (the 
death) refers to the same thing. Thence to the oasis of Tejma is a distance 
of almost 160 kilometers. The road leads over numerous narrow sand 
drifts, where not more than forty kilometers can be counted upon for one 
day’s march. 

The Constantinople manuscript of al-Mukaddasi’s Ahsan (ibid., p. 107, 
note e) records aroad which passed through ‘Amman, Wubajr, al-Muhdata, 
an-Nabk, the water of al-Garba, “Arfaza, Muhri, Tejma, and Hegr Saleh. — 
In this itinerary Wubajr should be replaced by the correct al-“Uwajnid, 
for this route is identical with the one described on page 250 of De Goeje’s 
edition and discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

The name of the second road from ‘Amman to the oasis of Tejma 
described by al-Mukaddasi is Tarik Wubajr. From ‘Amman to Wubajr is 
three marches; thence to al-Agwali, four; thence to Tagr, two; and thence 
to Tejma, three. —I identify Wubajr (correctly, Ubajr) with the wells and 
caravansary of BAajer. In the dialect of the present day the vowel is pro- 
longed in a diphthong. We do not now hear the pronunciation Tajma, but 
Tajma; not Ubajz, but Bajez; not Ubajr, but Bajer. The initial vowel and 
its carrier, the hamza, both disappear in the dialect. From “Amman to 
Ubajr (Bajer) is 160 kilometers, or fifty-four kilometers for each day’s 
march. Al-Agwali (or, according to op. cit., p. 250, note f, the well of 
al-Gawla) I seek at the ruins of al-Celwa (al- -Kelwa), 170 kilometers south 
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of Bajer. There are filled-in wells here which are not kept cleaned out by 
the Bedouins because their water is supposed to be unwholesome. To 
reach here in four marches from Bajer it would be necessary to make 
forty-three kilometers per day. One hundred kilometers south of al-Kelwa 
the watering place MSas az-Zhejrijje in the valley of Fegr is probably 
identical with the station of Tagr. Either Fagr (or Fegr) was wrongly 
transcribed as Tagr by al-Mukaddasi or the t has subsequently been substi- 
tuted for the f, as frequently happens. To Fegr each of the two days’ 
marches would have been fifty kilometers. From Fegr to Tejma, a distance 
of 110 kilometers, would have required a march of forty kilometers on 
each of the first two days and of only thirty kilometers on the third 
day. The first and the last marches are, as a rule, shorter. 

The third or western road is in large part identical with the Pilgrim 
Road via Ma‘aén to Tebtk, whence it turned toward the oasis of Tejma. 
From this oasis al-Hegr (or Hegr Saleh, as it is written in the Constan- 
tinople manuscript, zbid., p. 107, note e) could be reached in three days 
(ibid., p. 107). 

As recorded by al-Mukaddasi (2bid., p. 250) these were the roads 
taken to Syria by the aggressive Moslem armies in the times of the first 
two caliphs, and during the rule of Omayyads the mails from Damascus 
to al-Medina were carried over them — in the rainy season over the 
middle road via Bajer, in the dry period either by way of Tebtk or through 
the depression of Sirhan, where there was much more water than on the 
middle road. In the time of al-Mukaddasi these roads were used by Bed- 
ouins making the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Bedouins were joined by many 
settlers from Syria, who congregated in ‘Amman. In the tenth century 
safety was guaranteed by the Beni Kilab, and pilgrims and others traveled 
in the desert without anxiety (ibid.). 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), pp. 208f., records that according to 
as-Saktini there were two roads from al-Medina to Tejma. The first ran 
north as far as the southern border of the territory explored by us, then in 
three marches through the district of al-Genab and around the mountains 
of Bard and Gudad to the castle of al-Ablak, situated at the southern 
end of the oasis of Tejma.— The district of al-Genab belonged to the 
Tajj tribe. It is a plain overlooked by much-eroded hills and bounded on 
the west by rugged volcanic cliffs and on the east by the sandy desert 
of the Neftid and its projections. The hill of Bard (the present Bird) 
is visible from afar. The extensive hill of Gudad, identical with the Zel* 
al-Rnejm of the present time, is the beacon of all travelers, beckoning them 
to relaxation in the oasis of Tejma beneath its northern base. 

The second road from al-Medina described by al-Bekri corresponded 
to the Pilgrim Road as far as the station of al-Hegr, whence it was three 
marches to the oasis of Tejma. 

Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 209, also described the roads from Tejma to 
Syria, although he was not careful to discriminate between them. One 
led through the Hawran to al-Batanijje and another through the district 
of Hesma’.— The first would surely seem to be the road through the 
depression of as-Sirr (Sirhan) to Der‘at, the most important settlement of 
the district of al-Batanijje on the western base of the Hawran; the second, 
the road from Tejma running northwest by way of Tebaik and the district 
of Hesma’ to Palestine and Egypt. 
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Al-Idrisi, Nuzha, Ill, 5, says that Tejma is the nucleus of various 
roads. He records that from Tejma to al-Hegr it is four marches; from 
Tejma to Hajbar, also four; from Tejma to Dimat al-Gandal, four; and 
from Tejma to the Syrian border, three days. — From Tejma to al-Hegr 
it is 105 kilometers through rugged country. From Tejma to the oasis 
of Hajbar is 240 kilometers, for the most part through a volcanic district 
where going is hard. Al-Idrisi, however, counts this distance four marches, 
the same as that to Diimat al-Gandal; the latter actually is 270 kilome- 
ters away and the road thither runs almost two days in sand desert. 
The distance from Tejma to the Syrian border he places at three days. 
If we think of the day as the Bedouins do — that is, as a day of intensive 
riding, on the average of seventy kilometers —, we arrive in three days 
at the northern boundary of the sand desert of the Neffid, where the 
classical authors place the northern boundary of Arabia Felix. This 
confirmation of the northern boundary of Arabia Felix or the Hegaz 
accords with Abu Hudejfa’s assertion that Syria begins north of the 
station of Sorar (Jakat, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 3, p. 86). 

Jakut (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 907; Vol. 4, p. 927) was familiar with the 
Pilgrim Road from Damascus in Syria to al-Medina through Burku’, 
Wisade, Kurakir, and the oasis of Tejma. — Burku‘(not Jurfu‘, as printed) 
is identical with the fortress and the reservoirs of Burku‘ northeast of 
the Hawran. Wisade is today the Radir al-Wusad; Kurakir is the famous 
watering place of Kerazer. Therefore this road circumvented the range 
of the Hawran to the east and followed the depression of Sirhan nearly 
to the station of ‘Arfaga, where it turned toward the oasis of Tejma. 
Along the northern half of this road the poet al-Mutanabbi hastened from 
Aleppo to Egypt (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 217; Vol. 3, p. 783). 

Through the depression of Sirhan passed the road of the Tajj tribe 
to Syria (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 46). It was also known as the road of the 
Arabs or as al-Munakka (cbid., Vol. 4, p. 669). “Arabs” are nomads. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihan numa (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 540, 
records a road through the depression of Sirhan to the oasis of Tejma. 
It begins at the settlement of Bosra. Thence it runs to the fort of al- 
Azrak; thence in three marches to Kurakir through a moist district 
overgrown with palms; thence in two marches to Kalta; thence in two 
marches to Subajha; and thence in three marches to the oasis of Tejma. 
Thence to the Wadi as-Sawwan and in four marches to al-Ela’. This road 
preserves the most direct course. It has sixteen stations each of twenty- 
seven miles, but very little water. — 

All of Haggi Halfa’s localities can be identified. Al-Azrak is at 
the northwestern end of the depression of Sirhan. Kurakir, or Kerazer, 
is 130 kilometers southeast thereof. Kalta, the name of the next station, 
signifies merely a small cleft in the rocks, containing rain water. About 
seventy kilometers southeast of Kerazer rises the hill Tell al-Zalta, 
difficult of access because a flow of broken lava spreads to the north, 
while to the south lies a swampy hollow which, during rains, is quite 
impassable. Easier is the very old highway of al-Mnekka, which runs 
along the western border of the depression of Sirhan, where there are 
several natural reservoirs of the kalta formation. The station of Kalta 
I should identify with Mrejrat al-Harma, seventy kilometers southeast 
of Kerazer. The distance is somewhat short for two marches. The first 
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march, however, leads through a country in some places overlain with 
lava and in others characterized by salina marshes. The situation of the 
station of Subajha corresponds to that of the watering place of Sbajha 
— this, instead of Subajha, being the pronunciation in the dialect of 
the Rwala — about ninety kilometers southeast of Mrejrat al-Harma. 
Here the road leaves the depression of Sirhan and bears southward. From 
the watering place of Sbajha to the oasis of Tejma is 275 kilometers, 
which could hardly be covered in three marches. As Haggi Halfa himself 
seems to have allowed forty kilometers for one march, we cannot, there- 
fore, count 275 kilometers as three, but rather as seven marches. It is 
unfortunate that Haggi Halfa does not name a single station between 
Subajha and Tejma. The distance from Tejma to al-‘Ela’ is 120 kilo- 
meters, which would make either three arduous or four easy marches. 
It is difficult to determine what Haggi Halfa’s as-Sawwan (the flints) 
denotes. There is no valley of as-Sawwan southwest of Tejma, as the 
formation of the country leaves room for no such valley. As-Sawwan 
should follow the station of Subajha. Thence the road passes through 
immense undulating plains covered with flints and called as-Sawwan, 
plains which reach west to the range of a&-Sera’ and the district of 
Hesma’, and east to the depression of Sirhan and the sand desert of 
the Neftd. 

Mehmed Edib, Mendzil (Constantinople, 1232 A. H.), p. 81, also 
records a road through the depression of Sirhan to the oasis of Tejma, 
but the distances are even more impossible than those of Haggi Halfa. 
From Damascus one march to Bosra; thence one march to al-Azrak; 
thence three marches to Kurakir; thence two marches to Kalta; thence 
two marches to Subajha; thence two marches to Tejma; and thence four 
marches through the valley of as-Sawwan to al-‘Ela’. 


RoutEs AcRoss AS-SAMAWA AND THROUGH DOMAT AL-GANDAL 
(SEVENTH TO TENTH CENTURIES) 


The transport routes between Syria and Egypt on the one hand and 
Irak or southern Mesopotamia on the other, made their way either across 
as-Samawa or along the Euphrates. Of the roads crossing as-Samawa 
the easiest and in part the safest was the road through the depression 
Batn as-Sirr and the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal to al-Hira (al-Kifa). 
H4led ibn al-Walid traveled it from al-Hira to Syria. Shorter, though 
more arduous because of the lack of water, were the roads from the west 
of the Hawran to Irak. They were called Tarik al-Barr (Desert Road), or 
Tarik as-Samawa (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Btlak, 1285 A. H.], Vol. 20, p. 120). 
Arabic writers often mention marches from Syria through the desert to 
Ivak or in the opposite direction, yet they seldom record the landmarks 
by which we may determine the routes taken. 

After the Battle of the Camel at al-Basra, December 9, 656 A. D., 
several men went to Damascus, taking the ‘route through the oasis of 
Dima in the territory of the Kalb tribe (at-Tabari, Twvih [De Goeje], 
Ser. 1, p. 3219).— Probably they traveled from al-Basra via Selman and 
al-Hebeke to Damat al-Gandal — which at the time belonged to the Kalb 
— and thence through the depression of Sirhan (Batn as-Sirr) and by 
way of the city of Bosra to Damascus. 
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At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 3410 (see also p. 3408), writes that in 
the spring of 657 A.D. “Ali had sent two hundred men from al-Kiifa to 
Egypt to aid Muhammad ibn Abi Bekr. Shor tly after their departure 
word of Muhammad’s death reached al-Kifa, and the reinforcements 
were recalled within five days. — Moawiyah ruled in Syria; therefore 
“Ali’s reinforcements from al-Kifa could not have marched along the 
Euphrates, but only through the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal directly 
westward to Egypt. 

In the year 658 A.D. (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 3393) al-AStar 
hastened on the order of “Ali from al-Kiifa to Egypt and was captured 
there at the port of al-Kulzum. — Since this was soon after the fatal 
battle of Siffin, al-AStar could not have followed the Euphrates, making 
his way to Egypt through Syria, nor could he have gone through Pales- 
tine to Egypt, because the cohorts of the Caliph Moawiyah would im- 
mediately have captured him. Hence he must have proceeded westward 
through the desert by way of Dimat al-Gandal. In this direction a road 
ran to Egypt via al-Kulzum. We find this road mentioned by other writers 
also. Lammens, Mo‘dwia (1907), p. 118, does not acknowledge that there 
was a road by way of al-Kulzum. He quotes al-Mas‘tdi (Murig [De 
Meynard and De Courteille], Vol. 4, p. 423), according to whom al-AStar 
went by way of al-‘Aris. However, the narrative of al-Mas‘tdi is very 
florid and only too likely to be far from the truth. He says that al-AStar 
marched with a large army and that there still was a Persian dihkdn 
(mayor, official) in al-“Aris. Al-AStar, however, could only have entered 
this city either through southern Palestine, where he would have exposed 
himself to the risk of being captured, or by a long detour. The road to 
the port of al-Kulzum, on the other hand, preserved a straight course 
and held no danger. 

At-Tabari (op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 3447) and Abu-l-Farag (op. cit., 
Vol. 15, p. 46) record that in the year 660 A.D. the Caliph Moawiyah 
dispatched ad-Dahhak ibn Kejs with three thousand men from Damascus 
to harass the adherents of “Ali along the Wakisa road. Ad-Dahhak came 
to this road at the station of at-Ta‘labijje and proceeded to plunder the 
individual stations and camps and to rob travelers as far as al-Kutkutane, 
where he dispersed a large group of pilgrims. Thereupon “Ali sent against 
him an army of four thousand men, which did not overtake him until he 
reached Tadmur. — At-Ta‘labijje is on the southeastern edge of the sand 
desert of the Neffid. Therefore ad-Dahhak went southeast through the 
depression of ee the ee of pare, and the Pr eseue station of al- 


of Waksa, to ie nor oneat until he reached al-Kutkutane, or - at- Tuktukane 
as it is known today. Thence he fled to Tudmor by way of the watering 
places of Kteri, al-Lmat, al-Knéni, as-SazZri, and Bajjtz. 

In the year 709 A.D. Jazid ibn al-Muhalleb, the deposed governor 
of Khorasan, fled from central Irak to the desert of as-Samawa and, led 
by a certain member of the Kalb tribe, traveled the road which ran to 
Syria and Palestine. In the city of ar-Ramle he was given shelter by 
Sulejman ibn ‘Abdalmalek (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 2, p. 1211), — This 
account mentions the Tarik a&-Sam, a road passing through the desert 
of as-SamAwa to Palestine, but it notes neither its starting point nor its 
termination. 
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In the time of the Caliph HiS&am ibn ‘Abdalmalek, a road running 
from Irak by way of al-Kutkutane to Syria, and therefore through the 
desert of as-Samawa, is known to have existed (Abu-l-Farag, op. cit., 
Volselbse Debio). 

In the later part of 748 A.D. the Caliph al-Walid II sold the deposed 
governor HAled al-Kasri to his principal enemy, Jaisef ibn ‘Omar. In al- 
Walid’s camp Haled was put upon a camel and transported to a place 
called al-Muhdata, one march distant, and thence through the territory 
of the Kejn tribe to al-Hira (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 2, p. 1821). — 
Al-Muhdata is identical with the ruins of al-Hadita in the depression of 
Sirhan. Al-Walid dwelt at the time west thereof, in al-Radaf. The Kejn 
were encamped in the depression of Sirhan. From this it is evident that 
Haled must have been transported through the depression of Sirhan to 
Dfimat al-Gandal and thence to al-Hira. 

In the spring of 744 A.D. the governor Jisef ibn “Omar had to flee 
from al-Hira through the desert of as-Samawa to al-Belka’ (ibid., Ser. 2, 
p. 1840). — Doubtless he fled over the same road along which, several 
months before, al-Walid had sent poor Haled, for al-Belka’ lies to the 
west of al-Muhdata. 

In the last years of the reigns of the Omayyad caliphs the Abbas- 
sides and their adherents frequently went from al-Kffa in Irak through 
the desert of as-Samawa and via Daimat al-Gandal to the settlement of al- 
Homejma, situated on the southwestern slope of the range of aS-Sera’ 
northeast of the northern end of the Gulf of ‘Akaba (ibid., Ser. 3, | 
p. 33). — The section of this road between Dimat al-Gandal and al- 
Homejma also formed a part of the road to Egypt by way of al-Kulzum. 

The poet Abu-t-Tajjeb al-Mutanabbi (Diwdn [Dieterici], pp. 699 f.; 
al-Bekri, op. cit., pp. 589f.) describes in poetic form his flight in the 
year 961 A.D. from Egypt to Irak. With a small retinue mounted upon 
camels he arrived over the road from al-Kolzum by way of Nahl at the 
pass of an-Nikab, whence it is possible to head southeast to Wadi al-Kura’ 
or northeast to Wadi al-Mijah. From Turban al-Mutanabbi went east to 
Irak, by the fringe of the Hesma over the heights of al-Kefaf and al-Kabd, 
and past the watering place of al-Bwéra near W4di al-Rada’. Through 
the desert of Busajta, where they_ had seen numerous ostriches and 
antelopes, he came to the ‘Okdet al- Gowf, drank from al- -Gerawi, passed 
Sawar, as- -Sarir, al-Gumej‘i, al-Edare‘’, ad-Dana’, and A‘kuS, watered his 
animals in ar-Ruhejme, and rested in ‘al-Kifa: — 

The direction taken by al-Mutanabbi can be determined quite precisely, 
but it does not seem that he has given the place names in the right 
order. Nahl, or an-Nahl, is a settlement in the middle of the Sinai penin- 
sula. An-Nikab denotes the passes east of the rift valley of al-‘Araba, ~ 
through which roads stretch away into divers corners of Arabia. Turban 
is a spring and watering place about forty kilometers north of Ajla 
(al-‘Akaba) on the eastern edge of the rift valley. Al-Mutanabbi had to 
avoid the port of Ajla, because its garrison was Egyptian. WAdi al-Kura’ 
may mean the Hegaz and al-Medina, and WAdi al-Mijah Mesopotamia, 
where al-Mutanabbi sought and likely found refuge. 

From the Turban spring it is probable that he went to al-Kwéra 
in the district of Hesma and that this may have been the source of his 
al-Bwéra. Raza, which grows south from al-Kwéra and over the entire 
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Hesma, probably gave rise to his Wadi al-Rada’. East of al-Kwéra rises 
the precipitous slope of the range of as- Sera’, which he certainly avoided, 
because he would have had to pass the muttlenient of Ma‘an with its 
garrison. He then crossed the plain of Hesma, going around the a&-Sera’ 
range as well as the numerous ridges of al-Kfff. He must have quenched 
his thirst in the small wells MSS al-Cabd (or, as he writes, al-Kabd). 
If al-Bwéra is not identical with al-Kwéra, it should be sought east of 
al-Cabd, perhaps in one of the wells of al-Amrar on the northwestern 
fringe of the desolate plain of al- -Bsajta (his Busajta), in which ostriches 
and antelopes still roam. ‘Okdet al-Gowf (or al- ‘Okde) is a deep ravine, 
half-filled with sand, southeast of the old oasis of Dfimat al- Gandal; al- 
Gerawi is a well and a solitary farm about three kilometers south of the 
same oasis. Therefore the poet’s route must have descended from the desert 
of al-Busajta to run through the ravine ‘Okdet al-Gowf into the basin al- 
Gowf. He probably hastened farther east to Sawar, which today bears 
the name of Swér. Verily, the commentator al-W4hedi identifies this Sawar 
with Sawra’ (al-Mutanabbi, loc. cit.), but neither he nor his informant 
were proficient in the topography of Arabia, seeking for places at points 
far removed from their actual situations. AS-Sartr is the plural of Srar 
and Srajjer, which are the names of watering places northwest of the 
present settlements of al-Gowf. Yet this name might also merely refer to 
a watering spot to the northeast of Sawar, the present Swér. Al-Gumej‘i 
(MSas al-Gmej‘i of today) is likewise situated in the same direction, and 
also al-Edare’, or, as the Rwala now refer to it, al-Ezare’. I have no knowl- 
edge of ad-Dana’. A‘kuS may be sought in the low crests of “Akkas south 
of the city of an-Negef. Ar-Ruhejme is a settlement between ‘AkkaS and 
an-Negef. It is to be regretted that al-Mutanabbi recorded so few names 
between Swér and al-Ktfa. 

Ibn Hawkal, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 11, also knew of a road leading 
from Irak straight through the desert of as-Samawa to the port of al- 
Kulzum in Egypt. The march lasted almost a month. — Perhaps it is the 
same road as that traveled by al-Mutanabbi. 

The oasis of Dimat al-Gandal was situated at the junction of roads to 
Syria, Irak, al-Medina, and Egypt (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 3, p. 216). 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 991, writes that there was no road 
for caravans from al-Hira through the desert of as-Samawa to the oasis 
of Dima. This is refuted by the accounts quoted from the earliest period 
of Islam. 


ROUTES FROM AL-HiRA (AL-KUFA) TO DAMASCUS 


The routes from al-Hira to Damascus and Edra‘at (or Der‘at of 
today) may be determined exactly, although the situation of the individual 
stations is unsettled. 

Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 99, gives fifteen names on 
the road from al-Hira to Damascus: hence we might divide the distance 
of 850 kilometers into fifteen marches of fifty-seven kilometers each. 
Since a camel rider upon a long journey may cover sixty kilometers in 
eleven hours a day, the fifteen local names mentioned might well signify 
fifteen equidistant stations. However, the known stations show that the 
distances between the stations vary. The distance from Der‘at to Manzel 
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(al-Kiswe) is ninety-two kilometers, thence to Damascus only twenty-two 
kilometers; and from al-Hira to at-Tuktukane forty-five kilometers. There- 
fore the names mentioned probably do not signify caravansaries, but the 
more important watering places. 

From al-Hira the road led to al-Kutkutane, al-Buk‘a, al-Abjad, al- 
Hawsi, al-Gam‘, al-Hotti, al-Gubba, al-Kaltfi, ar-Rawari, as-Sa‘eda, al- 
Bukej‘a, al-Anak, Edra‘at, Manzel, and Damascus. — 

Al-Kutkutane is the settlement of at-Tuktukane, which is still in- 
habited. Al-Buk‘a is not mentioned in the Oxford Codex B (ibid., p. 99, 
note a) and I am not able to identify it. 

Al-Abjad (“white,” masculine) I identify with the Hasm al-Rarra 
(“white,’’ feminine), beneath which is the abundant well of al-Maémen. 

In the Oxford Codex B (ibid., note b) al-Gaw&i is given instead of 
al-Hawsi; I seek this place in the Habra al-Gawsijje at the end of the 
valley of “Ar‘ar about fifty kilometers southwest of al-Maémen. 

Al-Gam‘ may be the Radir Gam‘an almost sixty kilometers west of 
al-Gawsijje. 

Al-Hotti is the Radir al-Hatt sixty-two kilometers west-northwest 
of Gam‘an. 

Instead of al-Gubba, Mahna, which is given in Codex B (cbid., note d), 
I consider an erroneous spelling of Magna, the name of the large rain 
pond about one hundred kilometers west-northwest of al-Hatt. This is 
supported by the local legends, according to which a road from Syria to 
Irak passed al-Magna and the mesa of Laha near by. 

This road was also familiar to al-Bekri (Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], p. 97). 
He describes in the territory of as-Samawa of the Kalb tribe a solitary 
table-shaped elevation called Ilaha, situated on the former border between 
Syria and the territory of the Tarleb. In the period of al-gdahilijje (before 
Mohammed) a kdhin (seer, priest) prophesied to a certain Tarlebi that he 
would die in a place called Ilaha. The Tarlebi at once set out with a small 
group of camel riders to Syria, whither they arrived without mishap. 
Upon their return they lost their way and asked a Bedouin which direction 
to follow. The Bedouin gave them information and told them that they 
would find their lost road in the neighborhood of the table mountain of 
llaha. Arriving at the table mountain, the Tarlebi’s companions dismounted 
from their camels, but he remained in the saddle upon his grazing camel, 
Suddenly a viper bit the camel in her lip. Seeking to throw the viper off, 
the camel threw her head over and brushed the Tarlebi’s leg. The viper 
left the lip and bit the rider. Only then was the Tarlebi reminded of the 
kdhin’s prophecy and begged his brother and companions immediately 
to prepare a grave for him. 

Instead of al-Kaltfi I read al-‘Alawi in the Oxford Codex B (ibid., ~ 
note e). This probably refers to the present Awdijet al-“Alawijje, although 
these dry watercourses begin somewhat too far north at ninety-six kilo- 
meters west-northwest of al-Magna. The next stations, however, and espe- 
cially that of Der‘at, lay almost on the same parallel of latitude. 

Ar-Rawari is an erroneous transcription of ad-Daw4ari (ad-Dwara 
of today) or az-Zwari, which are the names of important rain ponds 
fifty-eight kilometers west of al-‘Alawijje. 

As-Sa‘eda must be identical with the spring of Sa‘Ade which gushes 
forth about fifty kilometers west of ad-Dawari (or ad-Dwara). 
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Al-A‘nak and al-Bukej‘a are in the Hawran range. 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), pp. 251f., records three roads from 
the Euphrates through the desert to Syria. The first of these is discussed 
here; the second and third on p. 527, below. 

The first led from al-Kffa by way of ar-Ruhejme, an-Nahit, al- 
Kurai, al-Hanfas, al-HuSejje, al-Rurajfa, Kurakir, al-Azrak, and ‘AmmAan; 
in all eleven short marches. — Al-Kifa, ‘Amman, and al-Azrak are well 
known. The station and watering place of Kurakir should be identified 
with the familiar Kurakir (Kerazer), for the order of stations places it 
on the road which led from al-Kifa to and beyond the present Kerazer. 
No other Arabic writer spells the name “Kurakir.” The substitution of 
Kurakir for the correct Kurakir was caused by the palatal pronunciation 
of the second k as 2. Al-Mukaddasi was accustomed in Jerusalem to the 
palatal pronunciation of the k as é only, and he thus marked as palatal 
the pronunciation of the k, which was not in his time and is not now so 
pronounced in Jerusalem. From al-Ktfa the travelers went to the settlement 
of ar-Ruhejme, which al-Mukaddasi states is twelve miles from al-Kifa, 
the actual distance being thirty kilometers (seventeen miles). The first 
march is always shorter than the average. 

Instead of an-Nahit I read al-Barrit according to the Berlin and 
Constantinople Codices (zbid., p. 251, note q). The h might have originated 
through the connection in handwriting of the 7 with the following 7. Al- 
Barrit is about 110 kilometers west-southwest of ar-Ruhejme and, since 
al-Mukaddasi states that it is two marches from ar-Ruhejme, each march 
would be fifty-seven kilometers. Instead of Kurai I read al-Rurabi in the 
Constantinople Codex (ibid., note r), obviously the Radir al-Rurabi, which 
lies ninety kilometers farther west of al-Barrit, or at two marches of 
forty-five kilometers each. The name of the well of al-Hanfas has been 
preserved in an alternative name of the small ruin al--Emara in the Wadi 
al-Obejjez, which is alleged also to be called ‘Emart al-Hnéfes. Not far 
distant there is an old radir. “Emart al-Hnéfes is 102 kilometers from 
al-Rurabi, or two marches of fifty-one kilometers each. The name of al- 
HuSejje is given more correctly in the Constantinople Codex (ibid., note t) 
as al-Husejje. Brejéet ummu Hsejje is 115 kilometers west of al-Hnéfes. 
The station of al-Rurajfa is unknown to me. Perhaps it should be sought 
in the rain ponds near the volcano of Zellaka. The watering place of 
Kerazer is more easily accessible from the east than any of the other 
watering places scattered along the east side of the depression of Sirhan. 
The limestone formation here projects deeply into the volcanic formation, 
making it relatively easy for a traveler and his camel to reach the wells. 
Here the road turned towards the northwest to al-Mukaddasi’s station of 
al-Azrak, which is to be sought not in the fort Kasr al-Azrak but in some 
large ponds of the same name. The fort lies too far to the right of the 
direct course from Kerazer to ‘Amman. The southernmost pond of al-Azrak 
is 110 kilometers from KeraZer, but it may be approached readily. “Amman, 
ninety kilometers farther west, is likewise easy of access. 

Upon this road from al-K fifa to ‘Amman, as described by al-Mukaddasi, 
there is no spring-water well in the 450 kilometers between al-Barrit and 
Kerazer. A rider therefore could find the necessary quantity of water only 
after a heavy rain had filled the numerous ponds, many of which were 
artificial. Sufficient rain occurs in this region once every four or five 
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years, and even then the fall is local and does not cover the entire area. 
Before any large company of travelers pass through, they must obtain 
a scouts’ report on the presence of water. Even then it is necessary to 
take along leather water bags containing several days’ supply. The individ- 
ual day’s marches cannot be equalized, because they depend on watering 
places and the roughness of the terrain. 


ROUTE FROM ‘AJN AT-TAMR TO THE HAWRAN 


Ibn Hordadbeh records (op. cit., p. 97) a road from ‘Ajn at-Tamr via 
al-Ahdamijje, al-Hafijje, al-Halat, Suwa’, al-Ugajfer, and al-Rurraba, to 
Bosra in the Hawran. — 

The account of the road from ‘Ajn at-Tamr to Bosra is essentially 
true, though it is embellished with poetic memoirs of the march of Haled 
ibn al-Walid, who never went over this road at all. Some camel trader 
or guide had given information about the main watering places on this 
road, and these were then connected with HAaled’s famous march. The 
poetic expression: “the camels had come by sunrise to ‘Ajn at-Tamr, 
forging their way and tramping over underbrush and ditches,” is true 
only of camel riders cantering from the east westward. Only when ap- 
proaching “Ajn at-Tamr from the east do camels walk for any distance 
across underbrush and ditches. 

Al-Ahdamijje, today al-Hadamijje, is the name of a shallow well 
in the se%b of the same name. It is fed by rain water which slowly flows 
from under the gravel. Al-Halat and al-Hafijje should be transposed. 

Al-Halat I seek in the Radir al-Hlejt 110 kilometers farther west. 

The name al-Hafijje leads us to the renowned Hafaje Laha, past 
which, as stated above (p. 524), an old road ran from Syria to Irak. 

Keeping the course hitherto followed, we should seek the next station 
likewise to the west, perhaps at Kurakir; Ibn Hordadbeh, however, does 
not mention Kurakir and leads us, instead, more than 250 kilometers 
northwest to the station of Suwa’. This is implied in the following verse: 
“By Allah himself, how could the eye of Rafi* so keep the trend [of the 
road] that he came straight from Kurakir to Suwa’?” Rafi° (or Rafe‘) 
was Haled’s guide from Kerazer to Swa’. Kurakir, our Kerazer, is the 
starting point of the road to Suwa’, Rafi‘’s ability in following which 
the poet so admires, for it is very difficult to preserve a straight course 
over the level Hamad. The informant of Ibn Hordadbeh surely did not 
name the station of Suwa’, but Kurakir, after al-Hlejt and al-Hafijje, 
for it is difficult to understand how a rider could deviat2 200 kilometers 
north-northwest of his route and then return more than 260 kilometers 
southwest. Ibn Hordadbeh, not being familiar with the situation of the 
different stations, omitted the correct Kurakir and put in its place the 
Suwa of the quoted verse. 

It is remarkable that the informant did not name any watering 
place in the 165 kilometers which separate al-Hafijje and Kurakir. Perchance 
it is here that the station of al-Ugajfer belongs, some hundred kilometers 
east-northeast of Kerazer among the wells of the depression of al-Hér 
on the road from Hafaje Laha to Kerazer. This situation of al-Ugajfer 
would facilitate the identification of the following station of al-Rurraba. 
Seventy kilometers west-northwest of Kerazer is the rain pond Umm 
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Rurubat, which is regularly visited by the Bedouins. It is named Umm 
Rurubat (mother of small poplars) because of its thicket of small poplars. 
Therefore I should read in Ibn Hordadbeh al-Ruraba and not al-Rurraba. 
The latter name, moreover, is very incorrectly preserved in the manuscripts. 

In connection with al-Rurraba De Goeje (loc. cit., note n) quotes 
the verse of the poet al-Mutanabbi cited by Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), 
Vol. 3, p. 783, but it has to do with an entirely different region (see 
above p. 519). - 

From Umm Rurubat to the city of Bosra in the Hawrdan is 140 kilo- 
meters; water abounds. 


ROUTES FROM HiT AND AR-RAHBA TO DAMASCUS 


The starting point of the second road described by al-Mukaddasi 
(Ahsan [De Goeje], p. 252, note a) as leading from the Euphrates through 
the desert to Syria (see above, p. 525) was Hit. Its western terminus was 
not ‘Amman but Damascus. The stations are not given. According to the 
Constantinople Codex it took ten days to travel by this road, which means 
that the distance of 600 kilometers was covered in daily marches of sixty 
kilometers. This undoubtedly is the road which today is called Darb as- 
Sai. It leads from the city of Hit to the ruins Ksejr Habbaz about fifty 
kilometers west-southwest. From here it reaches al-Hegra, or al-Mhejwer, 
120 kilometers away, or two days of sixty kilometers each. From al-Mhej- 
wer it is ninety kilometers, or two days, to the watering places Rah and 
al-Mlosi, and thence 200 kilometers (or three marches of sixty-seven kilo- 
meters each) to the spring-water well of Sab‘ Bijar. Two long marches 
of sixty kilometers each bring one to the settlement of Dmejr, within one 
short march of Damascus. 

Al-Mukaddasi’s third road (ibid.) led from ar-Rahba to Damascus. 
It is regrettable that we do not know the stations. The Constantinople 
Codex presents ten stations, indicating that the caravans did not make 
even as much as fifty kilometers daily. Most probably the first day was 
taken up by the departure from ar-Rahba, or the present al-Mijadin, 
and in the short march of thirty-five kilometers west-southwest to the 
wells of Gibb. The next 125 kilometers in the same direction led to the 
wells Kulban al-Hejl; one hundred kilometers beyond that lay the big 
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kilometers without a single spring-water well. Such a march usually takes 
two days of sixty-eight kilometers, or three of forty-five kilometers, each. 
Over this road the distance from ar-Rahba to Damascus could be covered 
in eight days. 


LATER ROUTES ACROSS AS-SAMAWA 
(AFTER THE ELEVENTH CENTURY) 


In the tenth century of our era the Kalb guarded not only the road 
through the desert from al-Kfifa to Damascus and Tudmor, but the other 
roads as well, their own camels transporting merchandise over them (at- 
Tabari, Twrih [De Goeje], Ser. 3, pp. 2217f.). 

In October, 1104 A. D., Biktas ibn Tutus joined with the Emir Ajtakin 
al-Halabi, the master of the city of Bosra, and together they marched 
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from the Hawran through the desert to ar-Rahba (Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 
[Tornberg], Vol. 10, p. 258). They probably left the vicinity of Bosra to 
take a road leading to the northeast toward the watering places of al- 
Gidd and al-Mlosi and through the valley of as-Swab to ar-Rahba, the 
present al-Mijadin. 

Jakfit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 1387, gives an account of the road from 
al-KAdesijje to Syria via ar-Ruhejme, al-Kutkutane, Kasr Mukatel, al- 
Kurejjat, and as-Samawa. — Al-Kadesijje is south of al-Kafa; ar-Ruhejme 
and al-Kutkutane, the present at-Tuktukane, are northwest of al-Kadesijje. 
Kasr MukAtel evidently is the ancient name of the settlement of Setata. 
Al- -Kurejjat denotes the basin Gabt al-Gowf, therefore Damat al-Gandal, 
to which a road ran through the depression of Sirhan along the south- 
western edge of the desert of as-Samawa. The situation of the settlements 
of al-KAdesijje, ar-Ruhejme, al-Kutkutane, and Kasr Mukatel proves that 
these were not stations on any particular road, but the starting places 
of various roads connecting al-Kifa and Irak with Diaimat al-Gandal. 
Probably all these roads converged at the watering places of al-Losof or 
as-Sammit, whence a single road followed the valley of al-Herr to the 
wells of al-Hebeke, and thence ran southwest to the rain ponds of al- 
Bwejtat, which are marked today by the ruins of old huts, and to Daimat 
al-Gandal. This road does not lack water. 

Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 259, mentions a 
road called ar-Rasif, by which one can journey from the city of Sarhad 
in the Hawran to Irak in about ten days. — The present population refers 
to every Roman highway as ar-rasif (paved road). Such a road leads 
from Sarhad towards the east-northeast to the spring of Sa‘ade and the 
frontier fortress of Burku‘, where it ends. It is very probable that this. 
road is identical with the one recorded by Ibn Hordadbeh (see above, 
pp. 528—525), for it has the same number of marches. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihan numa (Constantinople, 1145 A.H.), p. 584, like- 
wise knew of a road over which it was possible “in summer” to arrive 
from the city of Sarhad at Bagdad in ten marches. — Nobody would 
have taken this route “in summer” because he would have had to take 
with him water to last ten days. The “summer” period (as-sejf) originated 
in Haggi Halfa’s text from a misreading of the Arabic word ar-Rasif, 
which was, and still is, the name of the western section of this road. 
Haggi Halfa, op. cit., p. 470, places the terminus of this road on the 
Euphrates at the settlement of al-Ambar (or al-Anbar); he describes the 
road from Bagdad to the great ruin of ‘Akarkif as three parasangs in 
length, and thence on to al-Ambar as eight parasangs. From al-Ambar 
through the desert of as-Samawa to Damascus he says is ten days’ 
journey. 


ROUTES THROUGH THE DESERT ADJACENT TO THE EUPHRATES 


The Bedouins and traders friendly with them have tended to avoid 
the settlements on the Euphrates, preferring to go through the desert 
whenever they are sure that there is water in the wells and in the various 
natural and artificial reservoirs for rain water. 

At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 2, pp. 945—948, records that the Syrian army, 
which at the end of the year 696 A.D. hastened to aid the city of al-Kifa 
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when it was threatened by the Kharijites, left the Euphrates near Hit 
and marched via “Ajn at-Tamr to al-Kifa. — ‘Ajn at-Tamr is situated 
almost midway between Hit and al-Kifa, being 110 kilometers from each. 
The army marched through the desert. 

At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 1879, relates that Jazid ibn al-Muhalleb 
fled in the beginning of the year 720 A. D. from HunAasira, where he had 
been confined by the Caliph ‘Omar II, and hastened through the desert 
until he arrived at the settlement of al-Kutkutane. Although ‘Omar’s 
soldiers lay in ambush for him at al-‘Odejb, he evaded them and took 
a road through the desert to the city of al-Basra. — Hun@sira, the present 
Hanaser, is situated almost forty kilometers south of Aleppo. Jazid could 
not have gone over the ordinary road along the Euphrates, for it was 
occupied by military guards; therefore he hastened through the desert. 
At the beginning of February, when the rains are heaviest, this was 
comparatively easy, if one secured a dependable guide and protector. 
Most danger lurked in Palmyrena proper. South of Palmyrena he headed 
for al-Lmat, the Mokr Kteri, and Selman. Here he went around at-Tuk- 
tukane and al-‘Odejb far to the west and crossed Abu Rar to al-Basra. 

Abu-l-Farag, Ardni (Btlak, 1285 A. H.), Vol. 15, p. 115, likewise 
mentions a road which in the time of the Caliph HiSam ibn ‘Abdalmalek 
led through at-Tuktukane northwestward to Syria. 

Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 187, refers to a road from al-Kutkutane 
by way of ‘Ajn at-Tamr and al-Fajjim to Hit. — Al-Fajjim may be 
identified with the oasis of at-IT'mejl seventy-eight kilometers northwest 
of ‘Ajn at-Tamr and forty-six kilometers south of Hit. 

Della Valle (Viaggi [Venice, 1664] Vol. 1, pp. 569 ff.) and his men, 
coming from the settlement of Hekla, arrived at al-Hammam. After 
a short march they reached Serija. Then it was two marches to at-Taj- 
jibe, three marches to the Euphrates southeast of ar-Rhaba, and three 
marches to al-MeShed near the settlement of ‘Ana. At that point they 
crossed the Euphrates and, evading the customs officers, marched 
southeast through the desert to the Tigris, where they appeared at 
Imam Misa. Here their route turned south to Bagdad. — 

Hekla is forty-three kilometers southeast of Aleppo and al-Hammam, 
about thirty kilometers almost due south of Hekla. Thence it is fifty-three 
kilometers to Serija; 103 kilometers to at-Tajjibe; 143 kilometers to aS-Sejh 
“Ali southeast of ar-Rhaba, where Della Valle approached the Euphrates; 
160 kilometers to al-MaShad near the settlement of ‘Ana; and thence 260 
kilometers to Imam Misa, or, as it is called today, al-Kazimén. 

On his return trip Della Valle (op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 598ff.) passed 
through the desert by way of al-Ahejzer and ‘Ajn at-Tamr. 

Tavernier, Voyages (Paris, 1679), Vol. 1, p. 285, writes that from 
Bagdad to Anna one had to go four days through the waste which lies 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. From Anna to Mached-raba 
was five days, to Taiba an additional five days; from Taiba to Alep 
not quite three days. This last part of the road, however, was the most 
dangerous, for nowhere else have so many robbers and thieves lain in 
ambush. — ; 

The individual marches from Bagdad to ‘Ana were sixty-five kilo- 
meters long. They had plenty of water, for spring-water wells are numerous 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, Mached-raba is identical with 
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MaShed ar-Rhaba, or as-Sejh ‘Ali, as it is called today. Taiba is the old, 
important station of “Urd. 

Niebuhr in the year 1765 A. D. inquired into the roads leading from 
Bagdad and al-Basra to Syria. He notes (Reisebeschreibung [Copenhagen, 
1774—1887], Vol. 2, p. 237) that caravans from Bagdad go via “Akarktf, 
al-Hejs, al-Fellige, al-Wahale, Ummu-r-Rts, Sunejdiz, Hit, al-Mu‘émire, 
and ‘Ajn al-Arnab, to ‘Aklat Hawran and thence over the road from 
al-Basra to Aleppo. — 

Al-Hejs is unknown to me. From the various errors in the spelling 
of the names it is evident that Niebuhr himself did not jot down the 
names of all the stations, but had them written for him by an Arab 
trader and that, when later he himself copied the Arabic manuscript, 
he made frequent mistakes. It may be that “al-Hejs’” is such a faulty 
transliteration of the name of the station as-Sélhijjin. - 

Al-Fellfige is a well-known settlement near which the Euphrates 
is crossed. Al-Wahale is twenty kilometers to the northwest; Ummu-r-Ris 
nine kilometers from al-Wahale, and as-Snejdiz thirty-four kilometers 
from Ummu-r-Rfs. The caravans crossed over below Hit to the left 
bank. Al-Mu‘émire is a hamlet five kilometers southwest of Hit; “Ajn 
al-Arnab is a spring forty kilometers northwest of al-Mu‘émire; ‘Aklat 
Hawran is thirty-five kilometers northwest of ‘Ajn al-Arnab. 

According to Niebuhr, op. cit., pp. 286f., the shortest road from 
al-Basra to Aleppo led through the desert. Its real starting point was not 
al-Basra, but the settlement of az-Zubejr. Thence it led past Kwébde; 
as-Sakra; al-Hneke; al- Kusejr; Wadi abu-l-Mris; “Ajn Sajd; Ummu Krtn, 
where there (was a rain pond established by the wife of a caliph; al- 
Razari; al- Girtmi; al- -Kajem, or al-Etle; ar-Rhejme; at-Tuktukane, or 
al-Hejjazijje; al-Hesjan; al-Ahejzer; Ras al-“Ajn; at- -Tmejl; al-Kubejsa; 
‘Aklat Hawran; Tarab al-Gamis; al-Man‘i; ar-Ratka; Baradan; ar-Rahba, 
an old Fortrest by the Maphratee: Gibb Ranam; ai Hane Gebel al-Bisri; 
al-"Edeme; at-Tajjibe, a hill with an adjoining village of the same name 
which had been utterly demolished twenty or thirty years before; Kstr 
al-Ehwén, two old castles; Ka* abu-l-Fejjaz; “Anz ar-Riate; Sahiteies near 
the mountain of Sbét and the range of al-Ahass; Hekla; “Ajn Sfira, or 
“Ajn Dahab; and Haleb (Aleppo). — 

All of these places can be identified. The only fault which may be 
found with the list is that its sequence is not correct. Wadi abu-l-Mris 
extends from the wells of Selman to a spot southwest of the present settle- 
ment of as-Samawa, while ‘Ajn Sajd lies southeast of as-Samawa. Ummu 
Krtn is a familiar station on the Pilgrim Road from an-NeZef (MeShed 
“Ali) to al-Medina. Al-Radari is a swampy district thick with reeds, situated 
about fifty kilometers southeast of al- Kajem. Al- Girtmi is identical with 
the well of the same name about forty-five kilometers west of Ummu Kran. 
Al-Kajem, or the Kasr al-Kajem, is the old watering place of Haffan, 
fifty-two kilometers south of al-Kfifa. Ar-Rhejme is a village thirty kilo- 
meters southwest of al-Ktfa. At- Tuktukane is wen: -five kilometers west 
resin I seek in the Tel’ et al- -Hesjan. Ras, al-‘Ajn is a spring at “Ajn at- 
Tamr. Caravans went around the swamps near the settlements of Setata 
and ar-Rahhalijje. At-Tmejl is a spring and al-Kubejsa a village south- 
west or west of Hit. “Aklat Hawran are shallow rain wells in the channel 
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of the Hawran valley. Tarab al-Gamiis is the name of a rain water cistern 
in the rocky bank of the se%ib of Hezlan. Al-M&an‘i is a water in the 
hills Zhar al-Man‘i. Ar-Ratka is a vigorous spring in a valley of the 
same name. Baradan is surely identical with the valley and the spring 
of Bradan, yet it belongs between Ras al-“Ajn and at-Tmejl. The station of 
ar-Rahba really is the active spring that gushes out below the sanctuary 
of a&-Sejh “Ali. Iam not familiar with Gibb Ranam to the northwest of 
ar-Rahba. It may, however, be identical with the watering place of Gibb 
south-southwest of ar-Rahba, which is not recorded in its proper place. 
Al-Hamz is unknown to me. Al-BiSri denotes the southwestern spurs of 
the range of that name. Kstr al-Ehwén are the Kasr al-Hér and the Kasr 
al-Hwer southeast of at-Tajjibe. The Ka abu-l-Fejjaz is a well of the same 
name. “Anz ar-Rite probably is the Tarak al-‘Anz in the vie’nity of which 
rite grows in large quantities. Saharig signify some rocky clefts in the 
western slope of the mountain of Sbét which catch and store rain water. Al- 
Ahass is a basalt range north and northwest of Sbét. Hekla is a village at 
the scuthwestern edge of the salina Malht al-Gabbial. ‘Ajn Sfira is a full 
stream about a kilometer northwest of the settlement of that name. 

When danger lurks near the Euphrates, caravans turn westward and 
take a route for which they must supply themselves with water for four or 
five days. Niebuhr, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 237, records the following stations on 
this route: from al-Basra to Selman, al-Etle, Mokr Kteri, al-Bedi, al-Hegra 
or al-Mhejwer, al-Ka‘ara, Swab, as-Sera’em, as-Suhne, Bir Kdejm, Abu-l- 
Fejjaz, al-Hammam, Gebel al-Ahass, Hekla, Sfira, Haleb (Aleppo). — 

Selman is about 130 kilometers south of al-Ktifa. With al-Etle 
I am not familiar. Kteri is the Mokr Kteri, a rather shallow pear-shaped 
ra‘n well situated in a rocky basin in the valley of Tbel. It is about 
130 kilometers west of Setata. Al-Bedi is wrongly written for al-Bowli, 
the name of cisterns in the valley of ‘Amez. Zaltat al-Hegra and Kulban 
al-Mhejwer are in the valley of Hawran. The place al-Mhejwer is written 
“Mhavis” by Niebuhr, which shows that he never had heard the name 
of this station, but merely copied it from an Arabic manuscript. Al-Ka‘ara 
is the Gabt al-Ka‘ara, and Swab really is the ‘Aklat SwAb, a shallow 
rain well in the valley of the same name. As-Sera’em really is the Fejzat 
as-Serajeb, in which 0 has been interchanged with m. As-Suhne is written 
by Niebuhr as it is pronounced, as-Suhne. Al-Hammam are the cold and 
warm springs at the southwestern base of the mountain of Sbét. 


APPENDIX VII 


PAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE OASIS OF DUMAT 
AL-GANDAL 


DUMA IN ANTIQUITY 


According to the Bible (Gen. 25:14) Dima belonged to the descendants 
of Ishmael. Dima may also mean Edom, for under the chapter heading 
“Verdict about Dima” (Is. 21:11) there is a discussion of Se‘ir (in Edom). 
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We have already seen (above, pp. 480—482) that about the year 688 
B.C. Sennacherib launched an expedition against Telhunu, the queen of 
the Arabs (Aribi) and priestess of the goddess Dilbat, and defeated her 
in the desert. The queen thereupon fled with Hazael to the fort of Adumu 
(Adumat), which stood in the middle of an arid desert, devoid of water. 
Sennacherib pursued her and laid siege to Adumu. Telhunu deserted 
her ally, and Sennacherib then occupied the fort of Adumu in the country 
of the Aribi, whose gods he carried off to Nineveh, together with Telhunu 
and the princess Tabta. 

Esarhaddon (681—668 B. C.) appointed the princess Tabfia as priestess 
and mistress of the oasis of Adumu, for she had dwelt in his palace for 
many years (see above, pp. 480, 482, 483). 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 157, records that the city of Domata (Domatha) 
is in Arabia. 

Ptolemy, Geography, V, 19:7, mentions the city of Dumetha, or 
Dumaetha, in Arabia Deserta. 

Glaucus (Archaeologia [Miller], p. 409; Stephen of Byzantium, 
Ethnica [Meineke], p. 237) names Dumatha, an Arabian city. 

Guidi, Un nuovo testo (1891), p. 86, and Noldeke, Syrische Chronik 
(1893), p. 46, quote a Syriac writer who attributes to Arabia Dtmat 
Gandal and the land of the Hagareans, where there is an abundance 
of water, plenty of date palms, and many solid houses. He likewise 
attributes to Arabia the land of Jemama in the inner desert. — 

The land of the Hagareans denotes the vicinity of the city of 
Hegra (al-Hegr) with the fertile and settled Wadi al-Kura’.. Jemama 
extends south and southeast of Dtimat al-Gandal. 


DOUMAT AL-GANDAL ACCORDING TO THE EARLY ARABIC AUTHORITIES 


Arabie writers refer to the settlement of Dawma or Dima’, or more 
frequently Dima. It is popularly referred to as Dimat al-Gandal and 
poetically as Dimatu Habten. 

Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 129, and Ibn Roste, A‘lak 
(De Goeje), p. 177, place Dimat al-Gandal in the district of al-Medina 
and assert that it is thirteen marches from that city, ten from al-Ktfa, 
and ten from Damascus. The fort in the oasis of Dima is called Mared. — 
This exact measurement of the distances from the oasis of Dima to the 
cities of al-Ktfa (al-Hira), al-Medina, and Damascus indicates that three 
large commercial roads converged at Dima and also that a route 
frequently followed from al-Ktfa to Damascus must have led through 
Damat al-Gandal. 

Ad-Dinawari, Ahbdr (Guirgass), p. 211, likewise states that Dimat 
al-Gandal is situated almost midway between Syria and Irak. 

Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdat (Sachau), Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 44, places Dimat al- 
Gandal at the entrance to Syria, i.e. five nights from Damascus and ~ 
fifteen or sixteen nights from al-Medina. 

Al-Ja‘ktbi, Tavih (Houtsma), Vol. 1, p. 313, counts the oasis of Dima 
among the ten marts which the Arabs annually visited without fear of 
blood vengeance or robbery, in order to buy their needs. In Daimat al- 
Gandal a fair was conducted in the first month of Rabi‘ under the super- 
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vision of either the Ghassanian (Rassan) or Kalb tribe, whichever was 
more powerful at the time. — Since we also learn from al-Ja‘kfbi that 
the Kalb camping in the vicinity of the oasis of Dima acquiesced in the 
supremacy of the Ghassanians, we may infer that the Ghassanians and 
not the Kalb governed the oasis at this time. Of course, such govern- 
ment prevailed only so long as the Ghassanians were powerful enough 
to maintain it. As long as they were harassed by the Persian Lahm, the 
Kalb were the absolute masters in Dima. But when, at the end of the 
sixth century of our era, the strength of the Persian Lahm was broken, 
the Ghassanians had virtually no opponents in northern Arabia and, ac- 
cording to Hassan ibn Tabet (Diwdn [Tunis, 1281 A.H.], p. 58), they ruled 
in Dima as the highest lords and governors. The evidence furnished by 
al-Ja‘kabi excludes indirectly the possibility of even a temporary demoli- 
tion of the oasis of Dima. From the accounts of al-Wakedi (Mardzi 
[Kremer], pp. 174 f.) it may be inferred that in the time of the Prophet 
Dima flourished as a center of trade caravans. The discontinuance of its 
fairs at the beginning of the seventh century is very unlikely. Since these 
fairs were set for an exact date, the word rabt could not in this connection 
have meant the shifting first month of Rabi‘, but, rather, the fixed Bedouin 
season of the first rabi*, or our March. Very few Bedouins could have come 
to Dima when the first month of Rabi fell between July and September. 
During that time, when there is neither water nor pasture in the inner 
desert, the Bedouins camp on the boundary of the tilled regions. They 
could not have reached Dima with herds for sale or barter. 

Muhammad ibn Habib (Jaktt, Mu‘gam [Wistenfeld], Vol. 4, pp. 
913—916, and al-Ja‘ktbi, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 295) relates that the Wabra 
clan of the Kalb tribe revered an idol of the deity Wadd, which had been 
entrusted in Dimat al-Gandal to the family of Karafse ibn al-Ahwas. HiSAm 
ibn al-Kalbi (Jakut, op. cit., p. 915) learned from his informant that the 
Bedouins sent sour camel’s milk to Wadd. His statue was larger than a 
tall man. Its outer garments and underclothes were carved, a sword hung 
suspended on a girdle, a bow and arrows were thrown over its shoulders, 
and the hand grasped a lance with a pennant. Haled ibn al-Walid was 
sent by the Prophet from Tebtik to Dtma to destroy this idol. He en- 
countered, however, the resistance of the “Abdwadd and ‘Amer al-Gaddar 
families and found it necessary to slay them before he could get the statue.— 
According to the accounts of al-Wakedi (Mardzi [Kremer], pp. 167f.) and 
Ibn Ishak (Ibn Hisam, Stra [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 903), there fell at 
the time of Haled’s expedition from Tebtk in 630—631 A. D. only Hassan, 
the brother of Okajder, lord of Dimat al-Gandal (see below, p. 539). He 
perished outside the city. On the other hand, the informant of Hisam re- 
lates that two whole families were annihilated and that Okajder’s brother 
was killed with them. If the idol of the deity Wadd had really been pre- 
served in the Christian city of Dima as late as the first half of the 
seventh century, it could not have been destroyed by Haled before his 
capture of the entire settlement, which occurred during his subsequent 
expedition from “Ajn at-Tamr. : 

Ibn al-Fakih, Bulddn (De Goeje), p. 115, places Dimat al-Gandal 
on the boundary between Irak and Syria, seven marches from Da- 
mascus. — Since it is about 550 kilometers from Dima to Damascus, 
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one march in this case would have had to cover almost eighty kilo- 
meters. Such a distance can be made only by a camel rider who changes 
his mount at least once. 

According to al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 248, the distance 
from Dtimat al-Gandal to Damascus is five nights, or at least six day’s 
marches. — His estimate therefore would mean arate of ninety kilometers 
each day. He too computes from the speed of a fast mail rider instead 
of from that of an army or of a trade caravan. He counts it from thirteen 
to fifteen nights from Dtma to al-Medina, or from fourteen to sixteen 
marches (at forty-four or fifty kilometers per day). Accordingly he would 
figure the distance from Dima to Damascus at from ten to twelve nights, 
or from eleven to thirteen marches. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 353, places Dimat al-Gandal 
between Birk al-Rumad and Mecca. According to others cited by al-Bekri 
it lies between al-HegAz and aS-Sam (Syria), ten marches from al-Medina, 
ten from al-Kifa, eight from Damascus, and twelve from Egypt. — Birk 
al-Rumad is too far away in Yemen to be considered in determining the 
situation of our Dimat al-Gandal. The distances merely represent rough 
estimates, for Dima is almost 700 kilometers from al-Medina, 500 from 
al-Kifa, and 800 from Cairo. 

Abu Sa‘d- says (Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 625f.) that Dimat al- 
Gandal is in a basin five parasangs long, upon the western slope of which 
a strong spring flows, irrigating the palm gardens and the fields. The 
fort in Dima is called Mared. Being built of large stones (gandal), Dima 
was called al-Gandal.—The basin of the oasis of Dima is not five, but 
more than ten, parasangs long. Its western part is almost one parasang 
(about seven kilometers) wide and several springs irrigate the plain. 

Abu ‘Obejd as-Saktni (Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 76) calls Dimat al- 
Gandal a fort and several settlements, locating it between Syria and al- 
Medina, near the two mountains of the Tajj tribe, three or four nights 
from Tejma. He alleges that in the past the Kinana clan of the Kalb 
tribe lived at Damat al-Gandal. In the oasis are the settlements of Dima, 
Skaka, and Du al-Kara. The settlement of Dima, enclosed in walls, is 
protected by the strong castle of Mared, which once belonged to the king 
Okajder ibn ‘Abdalmalek of the Kinda tribe. In the time of as-Sakini 
the castle suffered heavy damage. 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 261, writes in his translation of 
this passage that the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal is about five parasangs 
wide; but Jakat did not say this and the statement in any case is con- 
trary to the fact. Caetani further asserts that the ruins of a castle known 
as MAared and the base of rigid fortification walls existed in Dima before 
the advent of Mohammed. Even Caetani’s detail that these had been built 
of large stones of a peculiar form, however, differs from as-Sakini’s 
words. 


The oasis of Dama is almost 350 kilometers northwest of the moun-~ 


tains of the Tajj tribe, Aga’ and Salma. It is almost 280 kilometers from 
Tejma to Dima, a distance which as-Sakfini says it takes three or four 
nights (i. e. four or five days) to cover. Either seventy or fifty-six kilo- 
meters must have been made between them on each march. The settle- 
ments of Dimat al-Gandalijje, Skaka, and al-KAra are still inhabited. The 
remains of the fortification walls may be noted to this day. The castle 
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of Mared has been newly rebuilt in part and is still so strong that the 
Rwala captured it in 1909 only after a siege of ten months. 

Poetically Dimat al-Gandal is called Dimatu Habten, after the basin 
in which it is situated. Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 629, holds that this 
Damatu Habten is different from Dimat al-Gandal. He seeks to support 
this opinion with verses of the poet al-Ahtal. However, the content of 
the poem proves it to have been written about Dimat al-Gandal. 

Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 82, records that 
Dimat al-Gandal is on the boundary of Irak and Syria. It is seven 
marches from Damascus and thirteen marches from al-Medina. 


THE First MOSLEM EXPEDITION AGAINST DUMA (626 A.D.) 


This wealthy oasis, controlling the routes to Syria and Irak, was a 
temptation to Mohammed. He intruded upon it as early as the year 626 
A.D. Al-Wakedi, Mardzi (Kremer), pp. 174f., relates that Mohammed 
came from al-Medina on the fifteenth of the first month of Rabi° (626) 
and that he withdrew on the tenth of the second month of Rabi*. He 
would have liked to gain the oasis of Dima, which formed the entrance 
to Syria, in order that by its possession he might intimidate the emperor. 
He had learned that great crowds gathered there and that their ranks 
were swollen by various Arabs who had robbed merchants bound for the 
mart in Dima and had even contemplated a raid against al-Medina. 
Mohammed set out as secretly as possible and sped with a thousand men 
to attack this multitude. His guide was Madkitr of the ‘Udra tribe. When 
they had approached to within one march of Dima, Madktr ascertained 
where the camels and sheep of the enemy were grazing and the invaders 
attacked the herds. News of their approach, however, reached the camp 
and the throngs there dispersed. Mohammed found the tents empty. The 
scouting detachments which he had dispatched brought in only the cap- 
tured animals. Muhammad ibn Maslama alone brought a single prisoner, 
who was induced to become a Moslem (see at-Tabari, Twrih [De Goeje], 
Ser. 1, p. 1462; Ibn Hisam, Siva [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 668). — 

According to al-Wakedi, Mohammed started upon his raid on the 
fifteenth of the first month of Rabi (August 14) and returned on the 
tenth of the second month of Rabi* (September 8). It seems to me that 
the earliest record of these events must have placed Mohammed’s invasion 
at the beginning of the fixed Bedouin period of the first rabi; a later 
annotation must have added that the raid lasted twenty-five days; and 
a final computation, still later, must have changed the meaning of the 
passage in such a way that the shifting lunar first month of Rabi° was 
understood. Had Mohammed started upon his expedition in the shifting 
first month of Rabi (about August 14, 626 A. D.), he would have selected 
the least suitable season. On the dark, undulating plains which lie between 
the oases of Tejma and Dima, the coarse gravel offers scant pasture 
even in spring, the grasses parch by the end of May, and the green wood 
withers. By the end of August the country is so arid and desolate and 
the water in the wells gathers so languidly, that to water five camels 
would often consume half a day. There could not have been a fair in that 
period at the oasis of Dima, for access would have been impossible for 
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the caravans of traders from the settled regions, whose camels were 
accustomed to a better pasture and more frequent drinking. The raisers 
of sheep and goats would have been unable to bring their herds to sell 
or to barter. 

At the end of July and throughout August Bedouins have never 
camped, nor do they camp at the present time, in the neighborhood of 
Dima. The only pasture for the camels, sheep, and goats of the settlers 
in Dima is poor pasture found in the range of at-Tawil one day south- 
west of the oasis. Water for the animals is drawn either from the wells 
of al-Zén, or, in years of unusual local precipitation, from the rain wells 
of Hedagan, al-Barde, and al-Mrtt. These flocks are guarded only by 
herdsmen and a few warriors, who flee at the mere sight of an enemy 
stronger than they. It seems that it was such a camp of herdsmen and 
warriors that al-Wakedi must have had in mind. Had there been women 
and girls in the camp, such a speedy flight would not have been so easy, 
because tents would have had to be loaded and the loaded camels driven 
away. Moreover, sheep and goats never graze farther than fifteen kilo- 
meters from a camp. Had Mohammed really come so near Dtima and 
captured the flocks of sheep, it is strange, indeed, that he was not 
pursued and that the Arabs failed even to attempt to free their chattel. 
It is altogether impossible for goats or sheep to cover in August more 
than thirty kilometers in a day, and al-Wakedi omits to state where 
Mohammed had procured the leather bags for water necessary for these 
flocks. Moreover, this comment of al-Wakedi’s inspires yet another doubt. 

Mohammed had set out on the fifteenth and returned on the tenth, 
therefore he was gone twenty-five days. The straight distance between 


al-Medina and Dima is almost 700 kilometers. However, Mohammed could . 


not have kept a straight course. He must have been forced to go around 
nearly impassable lava tracts and spurs of the sandy Neftid and to adapt 
his progress to the condition and positions of the watering places. 

Thus, even if we subtract one march from Dima, we still must 
consider that the distance was 700 kilometers there and 700 back. No 
leader of a raiding party would dare to attempt covering 1400 kilometers 
of arid country in twenty-five summer days. The camels have to graze, 
and the scantier the pasture, the more time they require for grazing. 
Between al-Medina and the oasis of Hajbar the road runs for only too 
much of the way through volcanic country. Thence it leads over sand 
drifts to Dima. On long marches across lava and sand not even the 
best camel can make more than four kilometers an hour. The water be- 
tween al-Medina and the oasis of Dima is salty, failing to abate the 
camels’ thirst for any length of time. The raiders must have been forced 
to water their mounts every second day. The watering of a thousand 
camels requires one to two days, since water gathers but languidly. Where 
camels are watered they cannot graze, for, as a rule, there is not a blade of 
grass nor a branch of brushwood in the vicinity of a watering place. All 
is grazed off for ten kilometers around. In short, it is very improbable 
that Mohammed could have made marches fifty-six kilometers long and 
it is utterly impossible that he could have driven captured camels and 
sheep on his return. ; 

Ibn Hisam does not state the duration of this raid, merely declaring 
that it was launched in the first month of Rabi*. Ibn Ishak (Ibn Hisdm, 
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Stra [Wistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 668) does not mention the time. It seems 
to me that we may rightly surmise that al-W4kedi’s comment concerned 
the first half of the fixed rabi* period of the Bedouins. Such a surmise 
would clear away, though not explain, many obscurities. 

Neither al-Wakedi nor Ibn Hisdm assert that Mohammed actually 
came to the oasis of Dima ‘itself. At-Tabari, on the other hand, presents 
al-Wakedi’s account as if the Prophet had done so. 

Al-Mas‘tdi, op. cit., p. 248, also writes of the first Moslem raid into 
the vicinity of Dima. According to him the name of the lord of the oasis 
was Okajder ibn ‘Abdalmalek of the Kinda tribe. He was a Christian and 
conceded the supremacy of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius. Because he 
harassed caravans bound for al-Medina, Mohammed intended to punish him. 
However, Okajder learned of Mohammed’s approach and fled with all the 
inhabitants of the oasis, and Mohammed, having found nobody within, 
returned frustrated. — This account contains both truth and fancy. Okaj- 
der’s flight with the entire populace is a fantasy. The oasis has today 
five thousand warriors; earlier, when northern Arabia was traversed by 
numerous and wealthy mercantile caravans, there surely were at least as 
many, if not more. These men in their fortified houses could easily have 
repelled a thousand Moslems. But Mohammed could not even have thought 
of a siege, because his return would have been cut off by the hostile 
Kuda‘a, Kalb, and Ghassanian tribes, which owned in the oasis numerous 
houses with their gardens and magazines. The narrative of the capture of 
the oasis of Dima is, therefore, a fabrication. Nevertheless, the statement 
that Okajder was already the lord of the oasis at the time of this first 
expedition is of interest. It is quite probable that he acknowledged the 
supremacy of Heraclius, because otherwise the Byzantine officials would 
have persecuted the caravans bound from Syria or Egypt for Dima, upon 
which the prosperity of the town of Dima depended. 


THE SECOND MOSLEM EXPEDITION AGAINST DUMA 
(627—628 A. D.) 


After the first ineffectual assault upon Dama Mohammed mustered 
a new expedition for the next year. 

Al-Wakedi, op. cit., pp. 236f., writes that “Abdarrahman ibn “Awf 
commanded seven hundred men. Arriving at Dimat al-Gandal, he instructed 
the populace in the tenets of Islam and to some extent succeeded in 
converting them. Three days after his arrival, the Christian Prince al- 
Asja‘ ibn ‘Amr of the Kalb tribe became a Moslem. The commander Ibn 
“Awf informed the Prophet Mohammed of his progress in a letter in 
which he also expressed his desire to marry a woman of the Kalb tribe. 
When Mohammed replied by advising him to marry TumAadir, the daughter 
of the Prince, Ibn “Awf was delighted. She bore him a son who was given 
the name Abu Salama. According to another account “Abdarrahman ibn 
‘Awf was sent to the Kalb by Mohammed with orders to take unto himself 
for wife the daughter of their king, should she consent. Ibn “Awf stayed 
there for a time for the purpose of collecting the gizja (head tax levied on 
Christians and Jews) and married Tumadir, the daughter of King Asja’‘, 
taking her with him on his return to al-Medina (at-Tabari, Twrih [De 
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Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 1556; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt [Sachau], Vol. 2, Part 1, 
pp. 64f.; Vol. 8, p. 218; al-Ja*ktbi, Tavih [Houtsma], Vol. 2, p. 80). — 

Ibn ‘Awf had undertaken the raid in the month of Sa‘bAn (December- 
January), 627—628 A.D., during the rainy season. It is absolutely im- 
possible for seven hundred men to have brought about the capitulation 
of the fortified settlement of Daimat al-Gandal. They came not only 
unprepared for a siege, but lacking the support of the neighboring tribes, 
without which no venture could have succeeded. Probably, however, this 
expedition was not aimed against the oasis of Dima, but against the 
tribes which roamed in its vicinity, an assumption which concurs with 
al-Wakedi’s comment relating to al-Asja° ibn “Amr of the Kalb tribe. 
Mohammed probably wanted to frighten the Kalb, who camped during 
the rainy season south or southwest of Dima. The camp of the chief was 
in all likelihood surrounded by the Moslems, who insisted that the Kalb 
accept Islam. Chief Asja‘, or rather Asbar, signified his willingness after 
a short deliberation. By acquiescing he lost nothing and gained much, 
saving himself and his people from plunder and gaining the friendship 
of the Moslems, whose sphere of influence was steadily enlarging. The 
Moslem account refers to him as the “prince” or “king” of the Kalb. 
Possibly kingship was attributed to him only in the legend of settlers 
at al-Medina who had descended from his daughter. None of the north 
Arabian Bedouin tribes called its chief a king, and the Kalb themselves 
did not wield much power in those times, having been subjected to the 
Ghassanian kings, who would have tolerated no title of king among their 
dependent peoples. But Asbar ibn “Amr could not even have been a prince 
or head chief of the Kalb, or else the adherents of his son Imrulkajs 
(at-Tabari, Tarih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 1872) would have been much. 
more numerous and his influence consequently much weightier (see below, 
p. 546). Indeed, it is also improbable that the chief Asbar bore the title 
of either ‘“‘king” or “prince” of the oasis of Dima. The mightiest family 
in Dfiima were the ‘Ulejm ibn Gendb, not the family of ‘Abdallah from 
which Asbar descended. 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 268, maintains that most of the 
power among the Kalb was held traditionally within the family of Asbar. 
However, this contradicts all Arabie sources of the period before and after 
Monsntcd) Before the Prophet’s time the Kalb were headed by the family 
of ‘Ulejm ibn Genab; after the Hegira they were led by the Al Bahdal, 
a subdivision of the same family. As long as the Ghassanians were the 
mightiest tribe of northwestern Arabia, they were also the absolute masters 
of the oasis of Dima, where one of their princes resided. No foreign chief 
could have been appointed resident in the oasis of Dima before the rise 
in north Arabia of the Persians and, therefore, of the kings of al-Hira. 
When such a resident was finally appointed I cannot ascertain that he 
was selected from among the Kalb tribe camping far to the west of al-_ 
Hira. Furthermore, there were no more kings in al-Hira during Mohammed’s” 
rule. The power of the Persians had been broken, and the Ghassanians 
held sway over the western half of north Arabia as far as the Gulf of 
‘Akaba. Therefore it is inconceivable that a Kalbi could have been the 
prince or king in Dima at that time. The second Moslem expedition under 
discussion resulted in the conversion of one Kalb division to Islam, and . 
the oasis of Dima was not captured during it. This supposition about 
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“Abdarrahman’s raid is supported by al-Ja‘kibi, who ignores the oasis of 
Dima altogether, merely noting that the raid was directed against the 
Kalb. He does not consider Asbar as either a prince or a king, but merely 
as a sajjed (chief). 


THE THIRD MOSLEM EXPEDITION AGAINST DUMA 
(630—631 A.D.) 


The third campaign against the oasis of Dima was commanded by 
Haled ibn al-Walid, as recorded by al-WaAkedi, op. cit., pp. 403 ff., and 
Ibn Hisam, Stra [Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 903. In the month of Ragab, 
630 A.D., Mohammed sent Haled from Tebtik with 420 riders against 
Okajder ibn ‘Abdalmalek, the Christian king of the oasis of Dfiimat al- 
Gandal. Wishing to encourage Haled to raid the dangerous territory of the 
Beni Kalb with so small a company, he predicted to him the outcome of 
the expedition. On a bright moonlight night the Moslem riders approached 
the oasis of Dima. Okajder with his wife ar-Rabab, daughter of Unejf 
ibn “Amr al-Kindi, was on the roof of his castle drinking and listening 
to his two chantresses. Suddenly something struck against the castle gate. 
The Queen peered down and beheld two antelopes rubbing their horns 
against the gate. Never before had such a ready opportunity to hunt 
these animals presented itself, and Okajder directed that his horse be 
brought and rode forth with his brother Hassan and two servants. They 
passed near Haled’s riders, whose horses were held motionless and prevented 
from snorting, in order that the prey might not be warned and escape. 
Okajder was captured, Hassan resisted and fell, and the servants both 
fled. Haled assured the captive king that his life would be spared and 
that he would be brought before Mohammed if only he would deliver 
the fort. Being bound and taken to the front of the gate, Okajder ordered 
his brother Muzad to open. The latter refused and Okajder assured Haled 
that he could not bring about the capitulation unless freed. Haled made 
an agreement with him, obliging him to present himself with his brother 
before Mohammed and to deliver two thousand camels, eight hundred 
slaves, four hundred suits of armor, and four hundred lances. When he 
was liberated, he flung wide the gate of the fort and fulfilled the conditions 
honorably. When he appeared with his brother at al-Medina, he was courte- 
ously received and was bound by a treaty of peace with a specified gizja 
tax, Mohammed himself pressing his nail into the hot wax of the seal. 
Okajder wore a silken robe and a golden cross hung about his neck. — 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 264, thinks that the presence of 
Okajder, a descendant of the Kinda tribe from Yemen, as the master of 
the oasis of Daimat al-Gandal in northern Arabia, must be suspected, 
because our knowledge of it rests upon authorities too doubtful. Never- 
theless Okajder is known to have been in the oasis of Dima by those best 
representatives of the al-Medina school of historians, Ibn Ishak and al- 
Wakedi, who were highly praised by Caetani, as well as by all the older 
commentators. The fact that the Kinda camped in Yemen cannot serve as 
evidenee against Okajder’s presence at Diima. Many clans of the Kalb, 
who divided the pos-ession of north Arabia, dwelt as far away as Yemen, 
just as the Tarleb tribe, which pastured its herds in northeastern Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, included clans which dwelt in remote al-Bahrejn. When 
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the world’s commerce passed through Arabia the relations between the 
oasis of Dima and Yemen were brisk and the members of the Kinda tribe 
ruled over various clans to the east and south of Dimat al-Gandal. However, 
we have information that Okajder was descended from the Ghassanians 
(an-Nawawi, Tahdib [Wiistenfeld], p. 162). His original name was probably 
al-Akdar, which is also the name by which he was known to different 
poets. The diminutive was invidiously given to him by the Moslems as 
in the case of Talha, Tulejha; Maslama, Musejlima. Caetani (op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 266) is inclined to see in “Okajder’” the semblance of the deity 
al-Okajser. Since, however, the devout and faithful collectors of legends 
in al-Medina detested every semblance of idolatry, they surely would not 
have fashioned the name upon that of a deity. Moreover, al-Mas‘tdi, 
Murig (De Meynard and De Courteille), Vol. 5, p. 205, records that a 
brave warrior named Okajder ibn al-Hamam fell in the combats with 
Merwan in Egypt, which proves that Okajder was not a strange name 
to the Moslems. 

According to al-Wakedi, Mohammed left al-Medina in the month 
of Ragab (Oct. 14— Nov. 18), going with a strong army to Tebtk. This 
march lasted at least fifteen days, so that they could not have arrived 
in Tebtk before the beginning of November. The direct route from Tebtik 
to Damat al-Gandal is about 350 kilometers. Were Haled sent to the 
oasis of Dima immediately after Mohammed’s arrival in Tebtk, he could 
have reached it in the middle of November at the earliest. However, 
the nights in this oasis, 620 meters above sea level, are cold by the 
middle of November, and the evening entertainment of Okajder under the 
open sky, as recorded by al-Wakedi, is unlikely at this time of year. 
The comment that the night was bright and moonlit would lead us 
to the end of November, because the new lunar month began on No- 
vember 13 and the moonlight nights come between the tenth and the eight- 
eenth of a lunar month. But, as Haled could not have arrived from al- 
Medina at Dima by way of Tebak in fifteen days, this bright moonlit night 
would perhaps fit better into the later month of Sa‘ban; in which case, 
however, Haled would have left Tebtik about the end of Ragab at the 
earliest. All these dates, however, are refuted by a later tradition which 
speaks of a bright, moonlit swmmer night. November, the first rainy 
month, is never attributed to summer (as-sejf). 

According to the account of al-Wakedi, as recorded by al-Beladori, 
Futtih (De Goeje), p. 683, Mohammed sent Haled to the oasis of Dima 
in the month of SawwAl, therefore in January, 631 A.D. This period is that 
most suitable for a raid, but hardly warm enough for an entertainment 
on the roof. Beatrix antelopes, called bakar al-maha@ or bakar al-wahs 
by the Bedouins, are among the shiest of animals. They shun the vicinity 
of an oasis within a circumference of forty kilometers. At the oasis of 
Dima they would have had to forsake the plateau, descend fifty meters 
into the basin, and cross the tilled fields which extend along almost its~ 
whole length to the palm gardens near Okajder’s castle. That antelopes 
would so venture is absurd. Therefore we find that interwoven into the 
account of al-Wakedi is a legend heedful neither of the topographical 
nor of the chronological circumstances. In’ reality the Moslems might 
have surprised Okajder with his small company on a hunt; al-Wakedi, 
however, records the ceding of the fort to Haled and ascribes circumstances 
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so improbable that we must disbelieve them. The brother of the captured 
Okajder refused to cede the fort; Okajder asked for freedom and promised 
to enforce the capitulation of the castle. Had Okajder really been freed 
and had he really reéntered the castle and got to his brother, as was 
necessary, it would have been very difficult for him to persuade his 
brother and the garrison to capitulate. Okajder’s brother was free and 
Haled could not have thought of besieging a strong castle in the land of 
the hostile Kalb. Mohammed himself, as al-WAakedi says, had difficulty in 
“inducing him even to enter the Beni Kalb territory with so small a 
band.” This remark of al-Wakedi shows conclusively that Asbar ibn “Amr, 
whom the Moslems converted, could not have been the king or prince of 
the Kalb. The assertion that Okajder, having regained his freedom, ceded 
the fort with two thousand camels, eight hundred slaves, four hundred 
suits of armor, and four hundred lances must also be untrue. Haled would 
have had to leave a strong garrison in the oasis of Dima and could not 
have guarded the camels and the slaves with the remainder, defending 
the road that for hundreds of kilometers led through a country of no 
security. It is also doubtful that Okajder presented himself with his brother 
before Mohammed at al-Medina. He would thus have given himself into 
the hands of the Moslems for a second time. We may conclude, therefore 
with finality that al-Wakedi fabricated his narrative of the capture of 
the fort and of the rich booty. 

According to Ibn Ishak and Ibn Hisam, Okajder was captured by 
Haled on a hunt in the neighborhood of the oasis of Dima and was 
taken to al-Medina by his captors, who had not set foot in the oasis. 
Mohammed spared his life and, after making a treaty of peace with him 
wherein Okajder pledged himself to pay the gizja head tax, dismissed him 
back to Dima. — Mohammed’s action was very shrewd. By giving 
freedom to Okajder, he won his gratitude and could count upon it that 
he would never attack the Moslems. He did not compel him to accept 
Islam, but would have allowed him to remain a Christian. He had, however, 
to pay Mohammed the gizja tax. How large it was and whether Okajder 
really paid it, we do not know. As long as the tribes camping in the 
vicinity of the oasis of Dima were hostile toward the Moslems, Mohammed 
did not have the power to enforce the tax and, certainly, Okajder was 
not the only master of the oasis. The settled inhabitants of the great 
oasis of Dima which lies between Irak and Syria hail now as they 
hailed then, from various Babylonian and Syrian cities and tribes. Some 
are the progeny of a very ancient native stock. The more active and 
beneficent the commercial intercourse of any city with the oasis of Dima, 
the greater the influence of that city upon the oasis. The populace of 
Dima live in large settlements or precincts, each of which has its own 
master. The master of the largest precinct is at the same time the lord 
or grand master over all the other settlements. Nevertheless, the prince 
of the most powerful tribe of north Arabia is superior even to the 
master of the largest precinct. A representative of this prince resides with 
a force of warriors in the oasis, and whoever would attack the oasis must 
fight not only the settlers but also the dominant Bedouin tribe. 

Ibn Kotejba, Ma‘drif (Wiistenfeld), p. 82, relates that by the will 
of God Mohammed conquered the oasis of Dtiimat al-Gandal on his 
expedition to Tebik. He sent there Haled ibn al-Walid, who returned 
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to him bringing as captive the master of Dima, Okajder. Mohammed 
then made peace with Okajder, who pledged himself to pay the gizja 
tax. — According to this account the chief result of Haled’s expedition to 
Dama was the capture of Okajder. The conquest of the city is not 
mentioned, although it is indeed implied by the capture of Okajder. 

Al-Mas‘adi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 272, says as much. According to 
him the expedition was not made against the oasis but against its master. 
The latter was captured and the oasis also fell to Haled. 

Al-Beladori, op. cit., pp. 61—63, does not mention the capture of 
the oasis. He relates that Okajder was captured, brought before Moham- 
med, and released after having become a Moslem, — Al-Beladori does not 
state the source of his report. He alone asserts that Okajder became 
a Moslem, which is improbable in the light of the other accounts that 
he paid the gizja tax, which was levied upon Christians and Jews only. 
Everything indicates that al-Beladori fabricated the treaty of peace, 
as he gives it. Even the best informant of al-Beladori, az-Zuhri (died 
741-742 A. D.; see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt [Sachau], Vol. 2, Part 2, p. 135) 
knew of no capture of the city of Dima by Haled. According to him 
the Prophet sent Haled to the inhabitants of Dfiimat al-Gandal. Haled 
captured their prince and released him after he had promised to pay 
the gizja tax. The statement that the inhabitants of Dima belonged to 
the “Ebad from al-Ktfa (really al-Hira) shows that there was not only 
a commercial but blood relationship between the two commercial centers, 
Dima and al-Kiifa (al-Hira). Thus it was and thus it still is. A part of. 
a family may dwell in the oasis and another part in the large commercial 
centers of the tilled region. 

Sejf ibn ‘Omar related (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2374) that 
Mohammed sent Haled from Tebik to Dimat al-Gandal. The latter by 
sheer force compelled the oasis to capitulate, took prisoner its king 
Okajder, and forced him to pay the gizja tax.—In this account also the 
cause of the oasis’ fall is the capture of Okajder. Had he not been 
captured, he could have avoided the promise to pay the tax. By this 
obligation he acknowledged Moslem supremacy over himself and his 
territory. 


DomatT AL-GANDAL AND DOMAT AL-HiRA 


According to al-‘Abbas ibn Hisam al-Kalbi (al-Beladori, op. cit., p. 62), 
Okajder violated the treaty of peace and refused to pay the tax after Mo- 
hammed’s death. Later he moved from Diimat al-Gandal to al-Hira, where he 
built a house that was named Dima after the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal. — 
This account indicates that Okajder had paid the gizja tax in 631 A. D. 
We do not know, however, that he had actually done so and we may hardly” 
suppose that he could have induced the inhabitants of Dima to pay it. 
Even had he succeeded at home, his overlords, the Ghassanians, would 
not have permitted the Moslems to enrich themselves from an oasis 
tributary to them. Therefore we may believe that the subsequent events 
ascribed by Ibn HiS4m to the year 632 actually occurred in the year 631. 
After Mohammed’s death it was not necessary for Okajder to move from 
Dima; nay, he could not have moved at that time, for the whole of Arabia 
was in turmoil and the inhabitants of Dima would not have consented 
to the departure of their chief with all his property. 
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It is possible, indeed probable, that the traders from the oasis of 
Dama had their own caravansaries and storehouses in al-Hira, for 
al-Hira was the nearest Babylonian city and the largest city accessible. 
Trade caravans from southern Persia and Babylonia went through al-Hira; 
others proceeded from Mesopotamia via ‘Ajn at-Tamr to the oasis of 
Dama and thence to Petra or Syria. In al-Hira and ‘Ajn at-Tamr the 
merchandise had to be transferred to camels and these were then, and still 
are, rented by the inhabitants of the oases from the neighboring Bedouin 
tribes. Merchants from Dima brought their merchandise to the Syrian 
border upon camels and returned with Syrian products through Dima to 
al-Hira. This trade continues to this day, conducted now upon a smaller 
scale, because the circulation of the world’s trade has turned to other 
arteries. The merchants from the oasis of al-Gowf (Dfimat al-Gandal) 
today have their own caravansaries and storehouses in the city of al- 
MeShed; in the oasis of Dima we see today the caravansaries and store- 
houses of the residents of al-MeShed. Al-MeShed (Kerbela) is today as im- 
portant on the western boundary of Irak as al-Hira and “Ajn at-Tamr were 
in the seventh century. It is likely that some caravansaries and store- 
houses in al-Hira and ‘Ajn at-Tamr were called Dima and that this 
local name was the source of the legend that Okajder, the master of 
Dimat al-Gandal, moved there and built the storehouse. It is not impos- 
sible that in the time of the Persian wars Okajder should have had 
repaired the caravansaries and storehouses that had been demolished 
after the passing of the kings of al-Hira. In this manner might be 
explained the Arabian legend which seeks the quarter of Dtima either 
in “Ajn at-Tamr or al-Hira. But since this quarter could not possibly have 
been built within the fifteen months between the death of Mohammed and 
the conquest of these regions, no motive remains for Okajder’s removal from 
the oasis of Dima after Mohammed’s death. Not only did he remain in 
the oasis, but he joined his clansmen and with them rebelled against 
the Moslems of al-Medina and Mecca. 

Al-Beladori, op. cit., p. 63, records a legend which circulated in his 
time in al-Hira. According to this story Okajder lived first with his 
brothers in the quarter of Dima in al-Hira. On their mother’s side they 
were related to the Kalb and made frequent trips to visit their uncles, 
often staying with them for quite a long time. Once they went to hunt 
with them and discovered a ruined city of which remained but a few 
walls built of large stones. They restored the city, planted olives and 
other trees in it, and in distinction from Dtmat al-Hira they called it 
Dimat al-Gandal. — This legend does not take cognizance of the Ghas- 
sanians. Therefore it must have first grown up in the period of the 
Omayyads after the Ghassanians had disappeared and the Kalb had 
replaced them as the most powerful tribe in northern Arabia. We cannot 
think of. the oasis of Dima as ever deserted. It stands at the inter- 
section of the most important trade roads, has an abundance of water, and 
may be effectively defended. Such places were and still are continuously 
inhabited. It might have been demolished in the wars between the Persians 
and Byzantines either by the Persian or by the Byzantine Bedouins. 
Nevertheless, the Byzantines and Ghassanians were the victors and 
would not have permitted arrivals from al-Hira to usurp so important 
an oasis as Dima. Surely the native inhabitants themselves would have 
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returned to the oasis immediately to restore their demolished dwellings. 
The self-interest of the conqueror demanded that he restore the subjugated 
oasis in order that its commerce should not suffer. It is unlikely that 
the new settlers of the oasis would have planted olives there. I spent 
several weeks at the oasis, yet I cannot recall a single olive tree. The 
area of olives in the inner desert begins almost four degrees of latitude 
farther north. On the whole, it seems absurd that the city could have been 
destroyed and the oasis forgotten, as our legend would have us believe. 

According to the legend the new settlement was given a new name. 
However, the name Dima is ancient and the cognomen al-Gandal may 
be iraeed more readily to the reigning family than to the large stones, 
of which, in fact, merely the fort is built. Al Gandal (Eben Gandal) is 
a very ancient family of Bedouins who camp in northern Arabia. 

The legend, however, serves to prove that the relations between 
Dima and al-Hira were very intimate and that the inhabitants of al-Hira 
sojourned in the oasis of Dima and the Dima inhabitants in al-Hira, where 
their district bore the name Dimat al-Hira. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, can we follow Caetani, op. cit., p. 992, in identifying the historical 
city of Diimat al-Gandal with the legendary Dimat al-Hira, and in seeking 
the latter near “Ajn at-Tamr. For not a single geographer or commentator 
from the earlier period refers to any settlement of Dima near “Ajn at-Tamr. 
Had it been there, its situation would have to be determined in reference 
to the oasis “‘Ajn at-Tamr and not to the city of al-Hira, 120 kilometers 
distant. Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 354, explicitly states that 
Damat al-Hira is identical with an-Negef (near al-Hira). 

Caetani, loc. cit., introduces the testimony of Jakut, Mu‘gam (Wisten- 
feld), Vol. 2, p. 627 (Caetani cites this erroneously as p. 267): “There- 
after Okajder went back to Dama. After the death of Mohammed he 
refused to pay the sadaka (tithe levied on Moslems) tax, left Dimat al- 
Gandal, and took up his residence in the vicinity of al-Hira, where he 
built a dwelling near “Ajn at-Tamr and called it Dama.”— What Jakit 
writes is a crude combination of the notes of al--Abbas ibn Hisam and of 
al-Beladori. According to Jakit Okajder refused to pay the sadaka tax 
after Mohammed’s death and left Dimat al-Gandal. Yet, since the tax 
was refused by the oasis as a whole and by all the tribes camping in its 
neighborhood, Okajder had no particular reason for leaving the flourishing 
city. According to Jakit, he went from Dima to al-Hira, or at least to 
the vicinity of that city, and thence on to the frontier fort of “Ajn at- 
Tamr, near which he built himself a new dwelling which he named Dima. 
He had, therefore, fifteen months in which to prepare for the migration 
to al-Hira, to march more than 500 kilometers driving herds, to pause - 
in the neighborhood of al-Hira, to march onward to “Ajn at-Tamr 120 
kilometers farther, to find a fitting place for his new dwelling, and to 
secure the necessary building materials for erecting it. On the fringe of 
a desert, however, so much cannot be done in such a short period. How 
was Okajder to procure the means for erecting his new habitation so 
rapidly? The citizens of Dima would not have permitted him to depart 
with all his relatives and his chattels at such a crucial time. Had he 
escaped, they surely would have followed him and stormed his new dom- 
icile. He might have escaped, but in this case he would not have moved 
into such an accessible region. 
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As above stated, none of the old writers places Dima near “Ajn at- 
Tamr. The legend recorded by Jaktitt may bear a relation to the “House 
of Emigration” of the Carmathians built in the year 882—883 A.D. almost 
thirty-five kilometers south-southeast of “Ajn at-Tamr (see above, pp. 266f.). 
After the Carmathians had been ousted from Irak and north Arabia, 
the faithful Moslems sought to destroy them root and branch. In the 
neighborhood of al-Hira the Carmathian governor of the renowned Ohaj- 
der family ruled, living in the “House of Emigration”. After his expulsion 
the faithful Moslems confused his name with that of the famous prince 
Okajder, ascribed the “House of Emigration” to the latter, and identified 
it with Dtmat al-Hira. 

In this connection Caetani, op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 263f., says in commenting 
upon Jakiat’s report: “The account supported by unreliable witnesses thus 
appears false... We have an identical account, in a sense quite opposite, 
that Diimat al-Gandal was given its name from Okajder in memory of 
his native settlement of Dimat al-Hira. Such mutually opposed accounts 
impel me to conclude that both are false.” 

It is difficult to understand, however, how Caetani can here brand 
Jakuat’s account as false, and elsewhere (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 992) refer to it 
as if worthy of note (see above, p. 544). 

In the various accounts of Dimat al-Gandal, Caetani sees first Dfiimat 
al-Hira, then Dima at Damascus. Thus we read (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 992, 
note 2): “At-Tabari (Ta rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 2077, line 5) perhaps 
refers to Damat al-Hira and al-Beladori (Futih [De Goeje], p. III, line 
12) to Dima at Damascus. De Goeje’s conclusions (Mémoire [1900], pp. 
15—16) are identical with ours and we fully concur with them, as opposed 
to the insufficient conclusions of Wellhausen (Skizzen [1899], Vol. 6, p. 47, 
note 3), according to which Dimat al-Hira was merely a district in al- 
Hira.” 

Dimat al-Gandal was not identical with Dimat al-Hira since the 
fact that the latter was merely the district occupied by those inhabitants 
of Dimat al-Gandal who sojourned at al-Hira is clearly established by 
al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 8354, where he states that an-Negef was called Damat 
al-Hira because it was a suburb of al-Hira on the road to Dimat al-Gandal. 
The section from at-Tabari to which Caetani alludes reads thus: “Haled 
marched from al-Hira to “Ajn at-Tamr and thence to Dimat al-Gandal, 
slew Okajder, took prisoner the daughter of al-Gidi, and returned to al-Hira.” 
If, according to Caetani, we substitute Dimat al-Hira for Dimat al-Gandal, 
it would seem that Haled marched from al-Hira to “Ajn at-Tamr and thence 
to Dimat al-Hira, that in Dimat al-Hira he slew Okajder and took prisoner 
the daughter of al-Gfiidi, and that he returned thence to al-Hira. But why 
did he not slay Okajder immediately after the capture of al-Hira? What 
is the daughter of the Ghassanian chief al-Giidi doing in Dimat al-Hira? 

Caetani (loc. cit.) also states that the daughter of al-Giidi was cap- 
tured in Dima at Damascus. In making this assertion he is obliged to 
introduce successive corrections in the location of the place. First he 
eliminates Dimat al-Gandal and replaces it with Dfimat al-Hira where 
he had sent Okajder. Dimat al-Hira, however, does not harmonize with 
the daughter of al-Gidi. Therefore he substitutes Dima Dimi&k for it. 
Three events, separate both in time and place, are thus brought together. 
If we read Dima DimiSk instead of Dimat al-Gandal in al-Beladori, op. 
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cit., p. 111 (not “TIT” as given by Caetani), we obtain an itinerary fully 
as absurd as that rendered by al-Beladori even when we do not alter 
his words. At the same time there arises a new difficulty, for Haled has 
to march by the Ghassanians assembled in Merg Rahet twice without 
attacking them or being attacked and he has to go from the closest neigh- 
borhood of Damascus in Syria two hundred kilometers into the desert 
and immediately to turn back to the neighborhood of Damascus to assault 
the Ghassanians (see below, p. 573). Therefore we cannot replace Dimat 
al-Gandal with Dima DimiSk. The substitution solves none of our original 
difficulties, while it raises new ones to plague us. The historical account 
of Haled does not contain a single proposition that places Dima either 
at al-Hira or at Damascus. The interchanging of the known Dtmat al- 
Gandal with the imagined Dima at Hira and “Ajn at-Tamr is not justified, 
nor is it defensible to search for it at Damascus. 

In short, therefore, we may conclude that the inhabitants of Dumat 
al-Gandal had their own quarters at al-Hira and ‘Ajn at-Tamr, which 
Okajder might have built after the disintegration of the al-Hira kingdom, 
and that after Mohammed’s death Okajder joined the opponents of Islam, 
though he attained no glory thereby. In this insurrection all the tribes 
of the vicinity of Daimat al-Gandal participated. 


DUMA IN THE TIME OF ABU BEKR 


According to Sejf (at-Tabari, Tarih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 1872) 
Mohammed appointed Imrulkajs ibn Asbar of the Kalb tribe as chief of 
the Kuda‘a and Kalb tribes. After Mohammed’s death the Kalb with their 
chief Wadia became dissenters, yet Imrulkajs remained a Moslem and at 
the order of Abu Bekr was expected to combat Wadi‘a. After the Moslem 
commander Usama on his march against the dissenters had arrived at 
the pastures of the Kuda‘a tribe, he sent to Imrulkajs a mounted detail 
with the demand that he ally himself with Usama to fight for the sake 
of their common religion. The dissenters fled from their pastures and 
sought refuge in Dima near Chief Wadia. — 

This account shows that the chief Imrulkajs ibn Asbar had few 
adherents among either the Kuda‘a or the Kalb and that he may origi- 
nally have been the chief of a small clan of the Kalb, being elevated to 
the new dignity by the Moslems only, upon whose support he depended. 
This was also the motive that impelled him to remain faithful to his 
new religion. He gained little in his wars with the dissenters, and even 
Usama’s band of reinforcements was of little avail. Sejf’s account does 
not mention what the Kalb did; it says, however, that the dissenting 
members of the Kuda‘a tribe took refuge with their herds in the oasis~ 
of Dima; from which it is evident that Dima was not yet in the Moslem 
power. It is, therefore, inconceivable how Caetani (op. cit., p. 990, note 2) 
can express suspicion about al-Giidi’s position as chief in Damat al-Gandal 
and how he can assert that according to other citations on the authority 
of Sejf (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser.1, p. 1872, lines 5 and 8; p. 2083, line 13; 
Ibn al-Atir, Usd [Cairo, 1280 A.H.], Vol. 1, p. 115; see Caetani, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 583) the chief in Dima was Imrulkajs ibn al-Asbar and that 
this is confirmed by the account of the second expedition to Dimat 
al-Gandal. Caetani assumes that Imrulkajs was chief in Dima and that 
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Sejf’s account of Damat al-Gandal is fabricated throughout from false 
presumptions and errors. Yet Sejf says in none of the accounts recorded 
by at-Tabari that Imrulkajs was chief in Dima, but states explicitly that 
Dima was a refuge for the enemies of Islam. Had the Moslem leader 
“Amr ibn al-‘As, fighting against Wadi‘a, occupied the oasis of Dima, 
the Moslem account surely would not have failed to record the fact. The 
account given by at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 1872, does not tell whether 
Wadia actually camped in Dima. It is certain, however, that the mounted 
detail of Usama did not venture to make an unsuccessful attack upon 
the tribes of Kuda‘a and Kalb. 

Abu Bekr sought to possess Dima, the greatest oasis of northern 
Arabia, and thereby to crush the power of the insurgent tribes. According 
to Sejf (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 1921, 1963), al-Akra‘® and Surahbil 
advanced against the Kuda‘a who were camping at Dima, while “Amr 
ibn al-"As was harassing the tribes of Sa‘d and Beli. However, neither 
Surahbil nor ‘Amr attacked the oasis of Dima. 

After the uprising against the Moslems was downed, some Kuda‘a 
clans submitted. Abu Bekr appointed “Amr and al-Walid ibn ‘Akaba as 
the overseers of the local tribes (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2083). “Amr 
ibn al-"As nominated as his representative and chief of the Kuda‘a camp- 
ing in the higher regions a certain “Amr of the “Udra tribe (a division of 
the Kuda‘a); while al-Walid designated Imrulkajs as the chief of the 
Kuda‘a camping in the vicinity of Dima, Both “Amr and Imrulkajs 
gathered followers, consolidated their power, and obeyed the orders of 
Abu Bekr. — 

According to the accounts just cited both “Amr and al-Walid had 
to subdue the Kuda‘a. They failed to subjugate the entire tribe and, hav- 
ing been sent to Syria, left this task to two chiefs, one a member of 
the “‘Udra tribe, the other a member of the Kalb tribe (another division 
of the Kuda‘a). ‘Amr, with his followers of the ‘Udra tribe, supported 
Islam upon the pastures on the highlands south of Tejma, while the 
Kalbi, Imrulkajs ibn Asbar, joined the Kuda‘a between the oases of Tejma 
and Dima. That he did not rule this oasis is clearly apparent from the 
sequel. We may claim that even this account does not consider the oasis 
of Dama a Moslem stronghold, or else surely it would have fallen to 
Imrulkajs. It is possible that the two chiefs may have gained the Kuda‘a 
tribes by clever persuasion rather than by force. 

At the order of Abu Bekr the oasis of Dima was attacked by “Ejad 
ibn Ranm. When ‘Ejad failed, however, Haled ibn al-Walid of Irak came 
to his assistance. Various authorities of the al-Medina and al-Kifa schools 
assert this and connect Haled’s expedition against Dimat al-Gandal with 
his march to Syria. 

According to the account of al--Abbas ibn HiSAm al-Kalbi (al-Bela- 
dori, Futih [De Goeje], p. 62), Abu Bekr tendered Haled a written order 
during his stay in “Ajn at-Tamr directing him to launch an expedition 
against Okajder. Okajder had left the oasis of Dima after Mohammed’s 
death, but had returned later. Haled attacked him, slew him, conquered 
Dima, and thence went to Syria. — 

The Dima in this account is identical with the oasis of Daimat al- 
Gandal, for the Okajder, who had made a treaty of peace with Mo- 
hammed, lived there. Perchance this reference to Okajder’s departure from 
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Dima is connected with the general uprising of Bedouins against the 
Moslems and Mohammed. The stronghold of dissent lay several marches 
south-southeast of Dima and it would be strange, indeed, if the Christians 
of Dima did not use this opportunity to repel the Moslem menace. It 
does not appear that Okajder joined the dissenters; still, he had to submit 
to the will of the majority of his countrymen and their allies. From this 
account it likewise appears that Abu Bekr considered the subjugation of 
Dima to be of the utmost importance. Al-Beladori’s failure to name 
‘Ejad ibn Ranm cannot be advanced as evidence against that leader’s 
activity in Dima, for al-BelAadori’s records of events are very condensed. 

The assertion that Haled on this occasion went from Dima direct 
to Syria is erroneous. As will be shown in the following pages, he returned 
to al-Hira immediately after the conquest of the oasis of Dama. 


CONQUEST OF DOMA BY HALED AND ‘EJAD 


Al-WAakedi (al-Beladori, loc. cit.) also asserts that Haled arrived at 
and conquered the oasis of Diimat al-Gandal on his march from Irak to 
Syria. Among the numerous prisoners was Lejla,‘the daughter of the Ghas- 
sanian al-Gtidi. Another version has it that Lejla was captured by HAled’s 
mounted band in a Ghassanian village. — Al-Wakedi records Haled’s 
actions very incompletely, yet he knew of his march to Dimat al-Gandal. 
That Haled encountered the Ghassanians there, especially their chieftain 
al-Gfidi, is implied in the mention of the capture of his daughter Lejla. 
Al-Wakedi mentions her because she was the wife of Abu Bekr’s son and 
he wanted to tell the story of her life. He does not mention the fate of 
her father, as that was outside his purpose. From the presence of the 
daughter we may, however, infer that the father was also present. The 
Ghassanians were at that time the mightiest of the tribes of northern 
Arabia, and the most important oasis of northern Arabia surely was 
tributary to them. They were the protectors of the oasis, where a member 
of their reigning family resided. It is hard to fix upon the spot where 
Lejla was captured, whether at Dimat al-Gandal, where her father was 
a chieftain and representative of the Ghassanians, or at some other camp 
or oasis. Nor do the reports agree as to the time of her capture. 

Abu-l-Farag, Ardni (Balak), Vol. 16, pp. 94f., records several accounts 
of Lejla. According to one of them, “Abdarrahman, the son of Abu Bekr, 
saw Lejla for the first time in Jerusalem. Later the Caliph “Omar directed 
his commander that, after the conquest of Damascus, he deliver Lejla to 
‘Abdarrahman. According to another account ‘Abdarrahm4n was given 
Lejla, the daughter of the Damascene prince, by the Caliph ‘Omar. Still. 
another account says that Lejla was the daughter of one of the Syrian 
kings and that ‘AbdarrahmAn saw her on his way to Syria. When the 
Moslems at last attained victory and slew her father, they brought Lejla 
before Abu Bekr, who gave her to his son “Abdarrahman. According to 
yet another account, Lejla hailed from Yemen. From these conflicting 
reports we may surmise that no one knew exactly whether Lejla was 
captured in Abu Bekr’s or “‘Omar’s time. Most probably she descended 
from the reigning family of the Ghassanians and was the daughter of 
the chieftain al-Gidi. As her father fell in Daimat al-Gandal and many 
of the prisoners were taken thence to al-Medina, some have concluded 
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that she likewise was captured in Dimat al-Gandal. However, it is probable 
that she was not taken captive in Dima, but in one of the settlements 
tributary to the Ghassanians in the vicinity of Bosra or al-Hawani, which 
might have been captured by HAled’s riders (ibid., p. 94). The fact that 
no account recorded in the Kitab al-Ardni names the oasis of Dima is 
noteworthy. The royal descent of Lejla was of common interest and, as 
the Ghassanian kings resided in the vicinity of Damascus, the capture of 
Lejla was linked with that of the city. How Caetani (Annali [1905], 
Vol. 2, p. 947, note 1) can conclude from the confused accounts in the 
Kitab al-Ardni that Dama Dimisk is the place of the capture and that 
the interchange of Dimat al-Gandal with Dima Dimisk is quite plain, 
is beyond my comprehension, for not one of these four accounts mentions 
Dama Dimisk. 

According to Abu Mihnaf (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 2020f.), 
Irak was to be attacked from the north and the south upon the written 
order of Abu Bekr. From the south Haled was to lead the advance, as 
he returned from the victorious battle at al-Jemama. “Ejad ibn Ranm was 
to attack from the north. The latter was then in central Arabia between 
an-Nbag and the Hegaz and was ordered to march to al-Musajjah and 
thence to invade Irak. — An-Nbag, the exact situation of which is not 
given, is identical with the station of an-Nebéijje on the highway to 
al-Basra. Since the eastern boundary of the Hegaz extends southwest 
from Tejma, “Ejad’s sphere of activity was between an-Nbag and the 
oasis of Tejma. Were he to execute the order of Abu Bekr, he could 
penetrate to al-Musajjah and northern Irak only by way of the oasis of 
Dimat al-Gandal. Therefore he had to attack the oasis with his army and 
with his Moslem adherents among the Kuda‘a. 

Caetani (op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 955, note 1) writes that the oldest record 
of the al-Medina school does not refer to ‘Hjad ibn Ranm in the year 
12 A. H. (6383—634 A.D.) and that its silence proves that his participation 
in the military expedition of 12 A.H. was a mere legend. — I cannot 
agree with this conclusion. Although the foremost representatives of the 
al-Medina school neither knew of nor mentioned Mutanna ibn Hareta, 
Caetani nevertheless writes (op. cit., p. 953, note 4) that Mutanna ibn 
Hareta was a personage of real historical importance and the most prom- 
inent commander in the early victories in Persia. Yet it is quite true 
that, according to Abu Mihnaf and Sejf, “Ejad did not actually participate 
in the conquest of Irak during Haled’s campaign and that there is no 
mention of him in the account of the military events in Irak, 12 A. H. 
There is, however, no reason for believing that he did not take part in 
the siege of Dima in the course of these events. 

Haled advanced into Irak from the south northward and captured 
“Ajn at-Tamr after receiving a letter from ‘Ejad ibn Ranm (at-Tabari, 
op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2064) containing a supplication for help. “Ejad was still 
in the oasis of Damat al-Gandal, unable to advance. At first he opposed 
requesting Haled’s assistance, but al-Walid ibn ‘Okba, who brought him 
reinforcements from Abu Bekr, finally convinced him of his urgent need 
of aid. — Until Dfiimat al-Gandal fell, the northern tribes could have cut 
off every means of connection between Irak and Syria and could have 
delivered a crushing rear attack upon the Moslems fighting in both 
regions. 
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Caetani (op. cit., p. 991) is mistaken when he argues that it would 
have been far better policy for Abu Bekr to have given Haled an order 
to take the oasis of Daimat al-Gandal from the settlement of an-Nbag, 
because a much frequented road is reported to have led directly thence to 
Dfiimat al-Gandal. He continues that it was foolish to require Haled’s army 
to make the long and arduous march from “Ajn at-Tamr (or al-Hira) to 
Dima. — According to Caetani it was foolish to take the road from “Ajn 
at-Tamr to Diimat al-Gandal, although this road, five hundred kilometers 
long, has twenty or more watering places and is frequented now, as it was 
in the past, by trade caravans. Caetani advocates, instead, the road from 
an-Nbag to Dima, although it is over seven hundred kilometers long, 
leads through the unhospitable sand desert of the Neftiid where assured 
watering places are sometimes two hundred kilometers apart, and was 
shunned by all merchants. Caetani concerns himself only with the foolish- 
ness of HAled’s march from ‘Ajn at-Tamr to Dimat al-Gandal and ignores 
the fact that, having marched from an-Nba% to Dimat al-Gandal, he would 
in any case have had to go on from there to “Ajn at-Tamr. 

On page 990, note 3, of the work cited, after denying ‘“Hjad’s 
presence in Dima and maintaining that his expedition never took place, 
Caetani reasons that a glance at the map and a review of the political 
situation will show that there was no strategic reason why Haled should 
have left the Persian border to attack the oasis of Dima. Such a course, he 
argues, would have necessitated a march across the immense as-Samawa 
desert and an encounter with a strong enemy, while all his return roads. 
might easily have been cut off by Persian armies. — Still, geographical 
and political reasons did impel Haled to get possession of the oasis of 
Dimat al-Gandal, for the oasis controlled transport roads throughout 
northern Arabia and was a stronghold of opponents of Islam. From the 
oasis it was possible to interrupt commerce between Syria and al-Medina, 
or between al-Hira and al-Medina. Until Dima was in the Moslem power, 
there could be no conquest of the north Arabian tribes. Therefore the 
expedition to Dima was imperative because of military and commercial 
policy. Had Haled failed to capture the oasis of Dima, he could not have 
contemplated the march across the desert from Irak to Syria, for on 
leaving Irak he would have exposed himself to defeat not only by the 
Persians and by the Byzantines, but also by the north Arabian Bedouins 
and the inhabitants of the oasis of Dima. ; 

For these reasons Haled gladly consented to ‘Ejad’s request and 
made preparations for an immediate march. Barely had the inhabitants 
of the oasis of Dima learned of it (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2065), 
than they sent messengers to all their confederates of the Bahra’, Kalb, — 
Rassan (Ghassanians), Tanth, and ad-Daga‘em, asking them for relief. ~ 
They assaulted “Ejad ibn Ranm, seeking to dispose of him before the 
arrival of Haled. After the relief forces had arrived, all the defenders of 
the Dama oasis placed themselves under the command of two men, Okajder 
ibn “Abdalmalek and al-Gidi ibn Rabi‘a. — 

Since the populace of the oasis of Dima was constantly in touch 
with that of the oasis of “Ajn at-Tamr, surely they must have had spies 
planted to keep them advised as to Haled’s activities. A fast messenger 
on a good trotting camel could arrive from ‘Ajn at-Tamr in four days, 
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whereas Haled needed at least two weeks to complete the preparations 
for such a march. The inhabitants of an oasis are tributary to the various 
Bedouin clans which camp in its vicinity. Various nomad chiefs own palm 
gardens in the oasis, which they have acquired either through purchase 
or misappropriation. Since the clans and their chiefs extort annual tribute 
from the inhabitants, they find it to their advantage to protect the oasis 
and to hasten to its aid if the inhabitants are too feeble to repulse an 
enemy’s attack. 

All the tribes named by Sejf in this account had their encampments 
at the time north and west of Dima along the commercial roads running 
through the depression of Sirhan (Batn as-Sirr) to Syria and through 
the bare plain of al-Bsajta to Ma‘an and Egypt. Hence it is natural that 
the Dima traders paid them an annual tribute. Since the Moslems either 
enlisted or dispersed the tribes camping south and east of Dtima, the 
inhabitants of the oasis could not seek aid of them. If it is true that the 
tribes whose aid was asked responded so soon by coming to Dima, we 
may conclude that Haled made his expedition during the rainy period, 
for only then, when every hole and rocky crevice is full of rain water, 
can the Bedouins travel through the inner desert. At other times they 
are driven to the desert’s fringe by the lack of water. 

The presence of two commanders at Dima may be readily explained. 
Every larger oasis and every large tribe appoints two heads in times of 
crisis. One of these is the hereditary chief or prince, the other a military 
commander who is at the head of the tribe during the period of danger. 
It is only when the hereditary prince shows a prowess superior to any 
among the tribe that the tribe does not acknowledge another military 
chieftain (‘azid al-harb). We may safely assume that Okajder ibn “Abdal- 
malek was a hereditary prince, the head chief at the oasis, while al-Gidi 
was merely a military commander appointed by the Ghassanians. The 
prudent Okajder reasoned quite correctly that, since the inhabitants of 
the Dima oasis could not defeat ‘Ejad’s legion, they must fall an easy 
prey to the victorious Haled, in spite of the aid of the Arab armies. He 
proposed that the oasis be surrendered.’ However, the militant party was 
preponderant, and Okajder and his followers were forced to leave the oasis. 
On his march he was overtaken by HaAled’s soldiers, captured, and, it is 
alleged, executed on HAaled’s orders. This execution was justified by the 
peace treaty which Okajder had drawn up with Mohammed and which he 
had violated by his opposition to ‘Ejad ibn Ranm. 

Haled surrounded the city of Dima from the east, “Ejad from the 
west. The Arab army of reinforcement camped in Dima by the fort, 
where space was too limited to shelter all. Hardly had Haled established 
his siege operations when he was attacked by al- Gadi and a division of 
the latter’s troops, while another division assaulted “Ejad. Al- Gidi was 
defeated and captured, while his panic-stricken followers scampered toward 
the fort, pursued by Moslems. The fighters took alarm and closed the 
gate of the fort, while the Moslems cut down both their captives and the 
defenders grouped before it. Having succeeded in breaking down the gate, 
Haled massacred all the fighters within. The women and children were 
sold at market, Haled himself purchasing the pretty daughter of al- Gadi. 
He then remained in Dima for some time. On his return journey he sent 
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a part of his soldiers to al-Anbar, while he himself marched with the 
rest to al-Hira, where he was accorded a triumphal welcome (at-Tabari, 
op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 2065f.). — 

This account contains much information that could be known only 
to a person thoroughly familiar with the oasis of Dima. The city of 
Dima consisted and still consists of numerous solitary groups of houses 
that are hidden in the palm gardens and are bounded on the north, west, 
and south by high rocky precipices. It appears that the native populace 
dwelt in these groups of houses, which are called ksiiv, castles, while the 
real fighters and the reinforcement forces occupied the fort of Mared, 
situated in the southwestern corner of the oasis. Haled remained on the 
plain to the east and ‘Ejad on that to the west. After the rout and the 
capture of al-Gfidi a furious fight in the vicinity of the fort ensued. The 
fort is reinforced by high stone walls and is entered by a single small 
gate. Naturally, much blood was spilt before Haled took possession of 
the gate. With the fall of the fort all the other oases lost their chief 
support and had to surrender. Haled got control of the most important 
roads in northern Arabia, and the remnants of the Arabian relief armies 
spread the news of his conquest to all the camps. 


LaTEeR History oF DOMAT AL-GANDAL 


Under the Moslems the oasis of Dfimat al-Gandal lost its prosperity. 
‘Umejr ibn al-Habbab, the chief of the Kejs tribe, in the time of the Caliph _ 
‘Abdalmalek attacked the Kalb tribe in al-Iklil, al-Gowf, and as-Samawa 
(Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Btilak, 1285 A.H.], Vol. 20, p. 122).— : 

It is possible that al-Gowf is identical with the basin al-Gowf, in 
which is situated the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal. As-Samawa is surely 
a watering place or camp site in the desert of as-SAmawa, which at one 
time belonged to the Kalb. The situation of al-Iklil cannot be exactly 
determined. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 95, seeks al-Iklil in the territory 
of the Hamdan tribe, while he locates al-Masani and al-Akader, which 
usually are mentioned in conjunction with al-Iklil, in the territory of 
the Kalb. — 

The waters of al-Akader are probably identical with the watering 
places of the family one member of which was Akdar or Okajder, the 
master of Dtimat al-Gandal. The word al-masdni, as wells are called 
when water is drawn from them by camels and cows, points also to 
Dimat al-Gandal. We should accordingly look for al-Iklil in the vicinity 
of Dama. 

Al-Idrisi, Nuzha (Jaubert’s transl.), Vol. 1, p. 335, states that there~ 
are four marches from Tejma to Dtimat al-Gandal, which is a very 
populous fort offering a safe retreat. Its territory reaches as far as — 
“Ajn an-Nimr and the HASeb desert, which is a part of the desert of 
as-Samawa. The HaSeb desert spreads to the left of a traveler going 
from ar-Rakka to Balis. — 

““Ajn an-Nimr” is a faulty transcription of “Ajn at-Tamr. It seems 
to me that HaSeb is a faulty transcription of the word “Hasaf,” which 


is the name of the steppe west of the Euphrates between ar-Rakka 
and Balis. 
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Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 389, refers to the fort of 
Mared in Dimat al- Gandal ; this fort, with al-Ablak, was vainly stormed 
by Queen az-Zabba. 

The oases of Diimat al-Gandal, Hajbar, and Du al-Merwa are called, 
according to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 277, al-MaSaref (watch grounds) 
because of their location on the boundary of the settlers’ territory. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihén numa (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 530, 
asserts that al-Gowf lies between Syria, the He&4z, Negd, and Irak. It is 
north of the territory of the Sammar, from which it is separated by the 
high dunes of the Dahi desert. The fort of Dimat al-Gandal is built upon 
a white cliff in al-Gowf, and not far from it the spring of ‘Ajn at-Tamr 
gushes out near another stream which springs from under an enormous 
marble boulder, above which the Himjar Dt-l-Karnejn had built a dome. 
In the year 1513 A.D. a great silver treasure was discovered near by. The 
settlers of al-Gowf engage in tillage. Journeys into this area can be made 
only with good guides. The station of Subeke is southwest of Dima on the 
fringe of the sand desert of ad-Dahi; its water is bad. — 

Dahi is the Neftid desert. The part of it that lies to the south- 
east of al-Gowf is still known as az-Zahi. AS-Subeke is perhaps the 
present aS-Subejée, which, however, is not situated southwest but north- 
west of Diimat al-Gandal. The fort of Dimat al-Gandal is identical with 
the ruins of al-Hasja. 

Niebuhr, Arabien (Copenhagen, 1772), p. 344, includes in Ne&d the 
mountainous region of al-Gowf, remarking that near it camp the Al Sirhan 
between the mountains of Sammar and Syria. 

Burekhardt, Syria (1822), p. 663, writes that the inhabitants of the 
oasis of al-Gowf paid the zeka tax to Eben Sa‘fid after the year 1790. 
The head chief was of the family of Eben Der’. 

Wallin (Narrative [1854], pp. 140 f.), who visited al-Gowf during 1845, 
did not hear that the Arabs had ever ascribed this oasis to the Sirhan 
clan. According to him the most powerful clan at the time was that of 
Eben Ka‘ajjed, but the oldest was the clan of Eben Der‘, which dwelt 
in the neighborhood of the fort of Mared. 

From about 1820 to 1853 the inhabitants of the oasis of al-Gowf 
were tributary to the Rwala. Then the oasis was seized by Talal eben 
Rasid. Eben Rasid remained its master until the spring of 1909, when 
the oasis reverted to Eben Sa‘lan, head chief of the Rwala tribe. Since 
1922 Eben Sa‘fid has maintained a regent at al-Gowf. 


APPENDIX VIII 
THE MARCH OF HALED IBN AL-WALID FROM IRAK TO SYRIA 
. Inn ISHAK’S VERSION 


Ibn Ishak relates (at-Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 2121- 
2123) that in the second month of Rabi* (13 A. H.) Haled received at al- 
Hira Abu Bekr’s written order to hasten with his picked warriors to 
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aid the Moslems fighting in Syria. Haled forthwith sent all his weaklings 
and his women to al-Medina, appointed Chief al-Mutanna his represent- 
ative, and departed. First he came to the oasis of “Ajn at-Tamr, where 
he attacked and defeated its inhabitants, seized the fort with its garrison 
of Persians, and ordered the massacre of his prisoners. Many sons of 
the inhabitants and soldiers of the garrison were sent to Abu Bekr. It 
was in “Ajn at-Tamr that Helal ibn ‘Akka ibn BiSr an-Namari was killed 
and nailed to a cross on Haled’s order. 

After that Haled intended to go through the arid desert between 
the watering place of the Kalb known as Kurakir and the watering place 
of the Bahra’ clan known as Suwa’, five nights distant. He sought 
a dependable guide and his attention was called to Rafe’ ibn “Amira, 
a member of the Tajj tribe. This man discouraged his project, because 
death by thirst pursues even the lone camel rider between Kurakir and 
Suwa’ and the danger to Haled with his horses and camels laden with 
heavy burdens would have been almost insuperable. Nevertheless Haled 
persevered in his plan, arguing that he must obey the Caliph’s explicit 
order. The guide then acquiesced and ordered the men to take along 
all the water they could and he bade those who were skilled in doing so 
to rouse such a desire for water in the camels that their ears would 
tremble. He requested of Haled twenty large, fat camels that were growing 
old, the kind that are usually slaughtered. In them he stimulated a great 
thirst and did not take them to the watering place until they trembled 
for want of water. After they had satiated their thirst he cut their lips | 
off and tied their mouths so that they could not graze and chew their 
cuds. Taking all burdens off them, he asked Haled to depart. The horses 
and the laden camels were urged on. At each camping place four of the 
original twenty specially treated camels were killed, the water squeezed 
out of their paunches and given to the horses to drink. In this manner 
the water contained in the leathern bags was saved .for the men only. 
At the end of the sixth day Haled feared greatly for his men, but Rafe° 
allayed his fears, saying that they would find water. 

Upon coming to the two landmarks of the watering place of Suwa, 
Rafe’, whose eyes were sore, asked the men to seek for a small, round 
“awsege shrub. Since they could not find it Rafe’, too, began to lose faith 
and implored the men to seek more thoroughly and look carefully. Fi- 
nally they found the stems of the shrub, which had been cut down. Rafe° 
directed them to dig near the roots, and soon they struck spring water 
which satiated their thirst. Beyond Suwa’ Haled found both watering 
places and camp sites. With the dawn he successfully assaulted the camp 
of the Bahra’ clan, in which men were still carousing. He then advanced 
to the Merg Rahet, where he defeated the Ghassanian tribe in battle. ~ 
Thence he marched upon the city of Bosra, — 

The order of the Caliph Abu Bekr clearly proves that the Moslem 
army had been fighting in Syria and had fared ‘badly. 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 1197, note 2, writes that Haled 
left Irak for Syria at the time when the other Moslem generals were 
setting out from al-Medina to Syria. This assertion contradicts the account 
preserved for us by Ibn Ishak, the best representative of the al-Medina 
school. The fact that Haled was to hasten to Syria with selected soldiers 
only shows that they were intended to inspire the Moslems in Syria to 
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greater valor and to enforce Haled’s orders. Abu Bekr did not want to 
enlarge the Moslem army, but desired the seasoned chieftain, Haled, and 
his loyal troopers to infuse the local army with fresh morale. 

We should expect that, in order to fulfill the Caliph’s wish, Haled 
would have taken the least perilous and shortest route to Syria from 
the city of al-Hira. However, Ibn Ishak in his account says that Haled 
went to “Ajn at-Tamr on the way and besieged the fort. This account 
precludes a sudden attack, for Haled first fought the inhabitants and 
afterwards laid siege to the fort itself. This Persian castle had often 
been attacked by the Bedouins and was strongly fortified and well supplied 
with water and food. Moreover, its garrison knew very well what to 
expect from the Moslems and fought with the greatest valor. Various 
tools and implements of war were necessary in the storming of the 
castle, and Haled could not have had them, since, according to Ibn Ishak, 
the route of his march to Syria was to lie through the desert. He could 
not reckon with an uprising of the native populace against the Persian 
garrison, as the latter held the fort while the inhabitants occupied only 
the city and the gardens. The statement that Helal ibn “Akka, a Bedouin 
chief, was executed at ‘Ajn at-Tamr indicates that the Persians were 
assisted by the Bedouins and that Haled with his little column would 
have had to defeat not only the native settlers but also a nomadic army 
of relief and the Persian garrison. Such a victory would have resulted 
in heavy casualties among his troopers. We cannot, therefore, believe 
that Haled, whose foresight and caution we admire, could have acted 
so injudiciously as to attack ‘Ajn at-Tamr on the march to Syria, and 
we must conclude that he seized the fort before the time of the march. 
Ibn Ishak was unquestionably mistaken when he associated the siege 
with the march. 

The first station which Ibn Ishak mentions on Haled’s march to 
Syria is Kurakir. This famous watering place of the Kalb has preserved 
its name in the Kulban Kerazer, situated over 500 kilometers west- 
southwest of “Ajn at-Tamr on the eastern boundary of the depression 
of Sirhan (the old Batn as-Sirr), just where the Arabic geographers 
and poets sought it. Ibn Ishak fails to mention anything about the 
march from “Ajn at-Tamr to Kurakir. Hence we may take it for granted 
that Haled encountered none of the enemy and found water daily for 
his men and animals. Ibn Ishak does not explain what caused Haled 
to forsake the westerly course at Kurakir and to deviate towards the 
north. Instead of marching from Kurakir to the city of Bosra in three 
days, traveling through a land abundantly supplied with water and 
pasture, he crossed the arid desert toward the watering place of Suwa’, 
which is situated over 380 kilometers north of Kurakir. Why did he do 
so? lbn Ishak gives no answer. Suwa’, or as it is now pronounced, Swa’, 
is the name of a height and a se%b at the watering place of Sab° Bijar 
(Seven Wells). 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1231, says that for small places every 
new explorer gives names differing from those given by his predecessors. 
Thus, he alleges, Chesney had found the name Querdi where Peters 
found Suwe, which might be the Suwa of Haled’s march. — Explorers 
who really act thus deserve severe censure, yet the names misrepresented, 
according to Caetani, should not be distorted still further. Both Chesney 
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and Peters are right. Al-Werdijje (and not Querdi, as Caetani incorrectly 
transcribes it) is situated on the left bank of the Euphrates opposite 
as-Suwe (correctly as-Swé‘ijje), on the right bank. How Caetani can 
connect this place with Suwa’ and seek it in the vicinity of as-Suhne 
(see below, pp. 561f.) is beyond my comprehension. 

The wells of Sab° Bijar are in a shallow valley and have no water when 
there is a drought of several years. All about lies an undulating plain 
in which it is difficult for a traveler to find his way. The situation of 
the watering place of Sab‘ Bijar can be recognized by two small natural 
domes on which are two cairns of piled stone. There is no other fresh 
spring water between Kurakir and Suwa’ (Sab‘ Bijar). Ibn Ishak estimates 
the distance between these watering places at five nights, which is 
equivalent to the actual distance of 280 kilometers. Reckoning the distance 
at five nights means that the traveler reaches his destination on the 
sixth day, the march on the sixth day possibly being shorter than any 
of the preceding marches. Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1195, incorrectly 
translates “five nights” by “five marches.” 

Haled surely had guides who were thoroughly familiar with the 
usual transport road from al-Hira to Syria. Since, however, he could not 
depend on them after departing from it, he sought a new guide. This 
new guide belonged either to the warriors of the Tajj tribe, which 
accompanied Haled, or to the band of professional guides whom Haled 
had enlisted. Even today groups of professional guides congregate at 
the commercial centers on the fringe of the desert. It appears that Rafe’ 
was a professional guide, for he was able to keep the course, bore the 
local topography in mind excellently, and knew the customs of the nomads 
who rove about a waterless desert. From Kurakir (or Kerazer) to Suwa, 
Haled was instructed to take enough water for both the men and the 
beasts. However, the water bags he had procured at al-Hira were sufficient 
for water needed by the men for only five or six days. They had to use 
the water very sparingly, for April, which in my opinion is the month 
in which the march began, is notorious for the heat that prevails during 
the day and, whenever the dry southeast wind blows, during the night 
as well. 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1219, contends that Ibn Ishak’s statement 
that Haled was ordered to go from al-Hira to Syria in the second month © 
of Rabi, 13 A. H., is amazingly inaccurate and should be corrected. But 
it is the correction which is at fault. The statement of Ibn Ishak is 
absolutely true and agrees with other accounts of the same events. The 
word ‘Rabi,’ however, does not here refer to the shifting lunar month 
of the later Moslems, but, rather, to the fixed period of the Bedouins, 
which must have been meant in the original account followed by~ 
Ibn Ishak. 

Before his departure Haled had not thought of the problem cf 
watering the horses. The horses of the nomads endure as much as forty- 
eight hours without a drink and while Haled was marching over the 
usual transport road from al-Hira via the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal and 
on toward the northwest through the depression of Sirhan as far as 
Kurakir, he came to a watering place for his horses every second day. 
The matter took on a different aspect, however, when, after leaving this 
road at Kurakir and heading for Suwa’, it became necessary to transport 
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a supply of water for the horses as well as for the men, Had he not 
carried baggage, he could have sped the march from Kurakir to Suwa’. 
As it was, the laden camels could not trot as fast as the untrammeled 
horses. Had he apportioned the loads of all the camels upon fast riding 
camels, he would merely have burdened them without attaining a quicker 
pace. As his companions were averse to parting either with their baggage 
or with their horses, it was necessary to take along water enough for all. 

Since it was found impossible to procure the necessary water bags 
at Kurakir, the fat old camels were made to serve as living reservoirs. 
A strong, fat camel coaxed to drink can hold as much as sixty liters. 
If he is prevented from grazing and ruminating, he will hold the water 
in his paunch for several days. In case of necessity he may be slaughtered 
and the water which is forced out of the paunch will settle in a few 
hours and become fit for men and animals to drink. The meat of such 
slaughtered camels provides food for the travelers. The stronger, the 
fatter, and the larger the camel, the more water he will imbibe and 
the longer he will be able to survive without grazing. Haled, of course, 
had many camels which were marked for butchering in order that the 
army might have fresh meat. If it had rained between Kurakir and Suwa’ 
that year, the horses could still have found fresh grasses in April, and 
by grazing on this the amount of water consumed by each horse would 
have been cut down to an average of six liters per day. If we may judge 
Haled’s force by the strength of present expeditions, he must have had 
ten horses for every hundred riding camels. 

As is explained in greater detail (pp. 570—571), the account of the 
manner in which water for the horses was procured indicates that Haled 
imitated the custom of all large nomadic tribes. However, this is not 
conceded by Caetani, who says (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1197, note 4) that the 
entire narrative is fanciful and has been embellished by later commen- 
tators, because one camel can carry on his back twenty times the amount 
of water that can be contained in his paunch. He reasons: why slaughter 
the camels and drink the water in their paunches when they can carry 
on their backs twenty times as much water? forgetting that Haled 
lacked the necessary water bags and had to use, instead, the paunches 
of his camels. It is inconceivable to Caetani that Haled should act with 
such cruelty. By such and similar words Caetani proves that he is not 
acquainted with the desert life. The account of the dangers on the march 
from Kurakir to Suwa’ was so familiar to the ancient Moslems that there 
must have been some historical reason for it. Ibn Ishak is right when 
he says that there was no fresh spring water between Kurakir and Suwa’, 
and Caetani’s allegation (loc. cit.) that his assertion is groundless is 
itself unsubstantiated. Caetani brings forward (op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 1216, 
1221, etc.) his extensive travels in the Arabian desert and the experiences 
gained there and professes (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1221) to know more than 
half of the road traversed by Haled. 

On his march to Syria Haled was guided by the usages of the 
nomads, just as he followed the roads over which they enter Syria. The 
Bedouins know two “gates” that lead from inner Arabia to Syria. One 
gate is southwest of the city of Bosra and the range of the Hawran; 
the other, northeast of Damascus between the range of ar-Rawak on 
the north and the voleanic region of TIdl al-‘Ijat on the south. West of 
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the first gate the movements of the Bedouins are restricted by the 
Seibdn of az-Zerka’ and north of it as far as the second gate by the 
Hawran district. Haled had originally planned to enter Syria through 
this first gate, but, since this gate was closed by the enemy (see below, 
pp. 567-569) he turned to the other. While the first gate is always easy 
of access, since the depression of Sirhan contains many watering places, 
the second can be reached from inner Arabia only after the heavy winter 
rains have filled the hollows and holes with water. Between these gates 
the range of the Hawran towers, cut off on the east by that awesome 
voleanic region the edge of which appears as a black wall trending to 
the north, 

The watering place of Kurakir is on the road to the first and that 
of Suwa’ (Sab° Bijar) on the road to the second gate. Whoever goes 
from Keraker to Swa’ first wends his way northeast for fifty kilometers 
through a voleanic region and then plods for five days almost due north. 
For four days he sees on the left a black mass of lava from which 
rugged individual peaks rise to guide his steps. At the beginning of the 
fifth day, which is his sixth from Kurakir, he notes that the lava trends 
to the northwest toward the second gate. Here he must watch very 
closely in order to find the shallow valley containing the wells of Sab° 
Bijar. Every watering place in the desert, particularly if its vicinity is 
level or undulating, has its mark. These are generally natural eminences 
upon which are heaped piles of stone. Without such cairns in the desert 
no one could find his way. The wells of Sab° Bijar are on the edge of 
a shallow se%b. Since they contain water for three or four years only 
following a heavy winter rain, travelers rarely trust them, seldom visit 
them, and allow them to become nearly filled with sand. 

When, after the four-day march through the dazzling sands of the 
desert, Rafe’s eyes became so sore that he could not see in the distance, 
he feared that he might not find the watering place of Suwa’ and that 
consequently Haled and his men would perish. Notwithstanding, he did 
not alter his straight course and brought Haled straight to the two 
cairns of the watering place. The wells, however, had been filled with 
sand, and the men could not find them until Rafe’ — who later explained 
that while a boy he had once before visited this watering place with his 
father, — remembered that there grew by the wells a round, small shrub 
of ‘awsege. — It is likely that Rafe’ had been at the watering place of 
Swa’ only once, for the territory of the Tajj tribe from which he was 
descended lay many hundred kilometers to the south and the wells of 
Swa’ probably were then and still are sought only by raiding bands. 
Hence the narrative of the cut ‘awsege shrub is quite plausible. 

Ibn Ishak names as the first station from Suwa’ the camp of the 
Ghassanian tribe in the Merg R&ahet. The Merg Rahet are meadows 
adjacent to the settlement of “Adra’ on the northwest and about 120 kilo- 
meters west-southwest. from Suwa’, on the western side of the second 
gate from Arabia to Syria. Haled went thither. On the way he attacked 
a camp of the Bahra’ clan, which surely did not camp by the wells of 
Suwa’, which were filled with sand, but west or northwest of them. Because 
the rains are heavier and more regular in the mountainous regions of 
Syria and even of Palmyrena than in the level desert, Haled found 
rain water in the hollows and se‘ibén west of Suwa’. He could therefore 
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have reached the camp of the Ghassanian tribe with ease. It is note- 
worthy that this second gate from inner Arabia to Syria was not guarded, 
for no one feared attack from a quarter where water was lacking. 


IBN ‘ASAKER’S VERSION 


Ibn “Asaker, Ta’rih (Codex Berolinensis, No. 9781 [Spr. 120]), folios 
36 r. f., gives an account of Haled’s march that purports also to have 
come from Ibn Ishak. The account concurs with that known to have been 
Ibn Ishak’s, but is enlarged to record the names of the places through 
which Haled marched from Kurakir: “Thereupon HAaled set out from 
Kurakir to SWTH, having the east on his right, and passed al-DN’. He 
encamped in FRKJN, later in al-HS’D, then in al-"RJR, then in SW’BBL. 
He said. And he encamped. Sejf ibn “Abdallah ibn Muhfer points to his 
informant...” 

This text is corrupt and lacks logical sequence. The words “‘he said,” 
when written in red, are always used to introduce anew subject in this manu- 
script. That subject should not begin with the words “and he encamped” 
but rather with the name of the informant. Therefore the words ‘and he 
encamped” should either be omitted or put before the “he said” where 
they belong. One station is missing from the list of camping places, its 
name, al-DN’, having been inserted in the wrong place. Furthermore, 
before “he said’ is the local name SW’BBL, of which no mention is 
made in other accounts of the march. We should expect to find here 
the name Suwa’, because the road from Kurakir to Suwa’ is under discussion 
and it is customary never to omit the terminal station of an itinerary. 
Therefore, we may conclude that of the name SW’BBL only SW’ should 
stand in the text, while BBL should be cut out as an error of tran- 
scription. Having made these changes, we should have then four stations 
between Kurakir and Suwa’: al-DN’, FRKJN, al-HS’D, and al-“RJR. The 
place name SWTH still precedes the list. In the case of this name the 
ending H has no diacritical marks, although these are written everywhere 
else. Since the place name SWTH is absolutely unknown in Arabic litera- 
ture, it is best to conclude that it also originated in an inaccurate rewriting 
of the name SW’. 

The context demands some objective toward which Haled marched 
from Kurakir. This goal, however, was not an unknown SWTH, but the 
SW’ known in all Arabic literature. Hence the text must read: “Thereupon 
Haled set out from Kurakir to Suwa’, having the east on his right.” 
Other accounts of his march begin in this manner. The next part, containing 
four names of the stations through which Haled marched, is of the utmost 
importance. By determining their situation we can solve the mystery of 
HAaled’s march from Kurakir to Suwa’. It is singular, however, that not 
a single Arabic writer mentions these stations. Whence has as-Samarkandi, 
to whom Ibn “Asaker refers, the authority to mention them? It is certain 
that they could not have been told him except by some person familiar 
with the region between Kurakir and Suwa’, and indeed it would have 
_ been strange if the names of at least a few of these stations north of 
Kurakir had not been preserved. In 1908-09 and 1914-15 I explored 
the region north of Kurakir and searched for these local names. My 
search was vain because, as further study has convinced me, they are 
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not to be connected with HAaled’s march from Irak to Syria at all, but 
with his raids against the tribe of| Tarleb on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. They are distorted names of places visited before he started 
on his march to Syria. The informant of Ibn “Asaker puts them between 
Kurakir and Suwa’ for the purpose of determining the four unknown 
stations. AI-DN’ is a distortion of the Arabic ‘‘al-Hanafes.” FS was 
confused with the following fanazal which means ‘and he encamped.” 
FRKJN is a faulty transcription of Karkisija’; al-HS’D is identical with 
al-Husajd; al--RJR with al-“Awir. (Caetani, Annali, Vol. 2, p. 1203, writes 
erroneously Hisar instead of HS’D and Sawabil instead of SW’BBL.) 

According to as-Samarkandi (Ibn ‘Asaker, op. cit., fol. 38 r.) Haled 
on his march found water at the station of Suwa’, attacked a camp of 
the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg al-‘Adra’, and went thence to Kena’ 
Bosra to compel the inhabitants of that city to sue for peace and to 
pay the gizja head tax. — 

The Merg Rahet, mentioned in all the other accounts of these events, 
is called by Ibn “Aséker Merg al-Adra’, after the settlement of “Adra’ 
near which it is situated. 

Abu-l-Kasem as-Sahami states (Ibn “Asaker, op. cit., fol. 34 r.) that 
Haled was to proceed to Syria with the utmost speed. Having penetrated 
as far as Suwa’, he advanced to Syria via Dumejr. The Moslem army, 
which had preceded him to Syria, camped in al-Gabija. 


BARHEBRAEUS’ VERSION 


Barhebraeus (Ibn al-‘Ibri), Muhtasar (Salhani), pp. 169f., writes 
that Haled, having gone to Irak, stormed the city of al-Hira and won 
it without bloodshed. It was his first fight in Irak. Abu Bekr had previ- 
ously sent to Syria the commander Abu ‘“Obejda ibn al-Garrah with 
20,000 men. While Haled was besieging the city of al-Hira, Abu Bekr 
sent a written order to him to march to join Abu “Obejda in Syria, and 
Haled complied. — 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1202¢ and note 1, construes much from 
the fact that Haled is said to have received the Caliph’s order during the 
time of his siege of al-Hira; he asserts that this date is unique and 
valuable, because Barhebraeus generally derived his information from 
the best sources and that there is no reason to doubt his statements. 
At the same time Caetani points out that Haled could not have started 
for Syria at the request of the Moslem commanders operating there. — 
Caetani is not consistent. Barhebraeus states expressly that Abu “Obejda 
had been sent to Syria before Haled arrived at al-Hira and that he needed~ 
Haled’s aid because the Emperor Heraclius was pressing him hard. Caetani 
refuses to believe this part of the account, although it is confirmed by 
the best sources; he bases his point wholly on the statement that Haled 
was ordered to go to Syria just as he was taking: possession of the city 
of al-Hira, although this date is contradicted by the best sources. The 
statement may be construed loosely as referring merely to the conquest .- 
of the district of al-Hira and not to the actual siege of the city. It fails, 
at any rate, to supply the exact date of Haled’s expedition to Irak or 
that of his departure to Syria. 
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VERSIONS OF AL-MADA°INI AND AL-MAWARDI 


According to the account which was probably preserved by al-Ma- 
da ini (at-Tabari, Ta’vih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 2108f.), Abu Bekr sent 
Haled from Ivak to Syria as the commander-in-chief of all the Moslem 
armies. Haled left the city of al-Hira in the second month of Rabi, 
13 A.H., with eight hundred or, according to others, with five hundred 
men, defeated the enemy at Sandawda, al-Musajjah, and al-Husajd, and 
advanced through the desert waste from Kurakir to Suwa’, where he 
attacked a camp in which Hurkts ibn an-No‘man al-Bahrani fell. He then 
forced a peace upon the inhabitants of the settlements of Arak and Tad- 
mur, defeated the inhabitants of al-Karjatan and HowwéArin, and arrived 
with much booty at Kusam, where he concluded peace with the Beni 
MaSga‘a of the Kuda‘a tribe and on Easter Sunday attacked the camp 
of the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg Rahet. — 

This account shows clearly that the Moslem armies were fighting in 
Syria under different commanders before Haled was given the order to go 
there from Irak. Haled was to unify them and with the aid of his seasoned 
troops to inspire in them the spirit of conquest. According to a custom 
that prevails today all of his men rode camels. The horses were tied to 
the camels and allowed to run along without riders. For five hundred 
riders upon camels we may count fifty mares; for eight hundred riders 
eighty mares. Haled left the city of al-Hira in the second period of rabi’ 
according to the reckoning of the Bedouins, i.e., at the end of March or 
beginning of April. The road he followed, according to the account of 
al-Madaini, is in no wise connected with the road to Syria. Al-Madaini 
did not know the situations of the individual settlements, disregarded 
the chronological order, and recorded the local names known from the 
military activities of Haled in Irak just as it suited him to do so. Haled 
was supposed to hasten to Syria, hence from the city of al-Hira he should 
have marched west. According to al-Mada’ini, however, he first traveled 
to the northwest 150 kilometers to Sandawda; then he visited al-Husajd; 
then he covered the 150 kilometers, that lead northwest to al-Musajjah; 
and finally he turned southwest toward Kurakir. It is evident that the 
skirmishes at Sandawda, al-Husajd, and al-Musajjah belong to some 
former expedition. The route from al-Musajjah to Kurakir is over 450 
kilometers long and leads through a desert. To follow such a road with 
success would be a more remarkable undertaking than the march of 280 
kilometers from Kurakir to Suwa’ which was admired by many Arabic 
poets. From Suwa’ al-Mada’ini sends Haled not toward the west, to Syria, 
but toward the northeast, through the desert to the settlement of Arak, 
which lies 120 kilometers from Suwa’. Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1229, 
commends this route, saying, that it shows plainly that Suwa’ is to be 
sought at the neighborhood of the settlement of Arak; and, pointing to 
the map of Kiepert, he places Suwa’ in the settlement of as-Suhne and 
proceeds to the inference that Haled marched through the desert not 
northward but southward. This unsupported assumption gives him the 
basis for a reconstruction of Haled’s march to Syria. He seeks the perilous 
desert between Kurakir and Suwa’ between the range of al-BiSri and 
the village of as-Suhne, disregarding the fact that the distance between 
these places is not more than seventy kilometers; this does not conform 
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with the Arabic accounts which require five nights or six day’s marches 
to reach Suwa’ from Kurakir. Between the range of al-BiSri and the 
settlement of as-Suhne there are four abundant watering places in a 
journey of seventy kilometers, yet Caetani writes that Haled crossed the 
desert. The settlement of as-Suhne is often mentioned, yet not a single 
Arabic writer records that it is identical with the watering place of 
Suwa’ or that Suwa’ is anywhere near as-Suhne. 

Arak, Tadmur, al-Karjatan, and Howwarin were frontier forts, the 
inhabitants of which could make a defensive stand against Haled and his 
small body of warriors, just as in the past they had taken the defensive 
against much stronger groups of nomad raiders. We have accounts that 
tell of a special expedition sent to Tadmur shortly after Haled’s arrival 
in Syria, which proves that the inhabitants of Tadmur, or Palmyra, had 
not made peace with Haled. 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Mawardi records (Ibn “Asaker, op. cit., 
fol. 34 r.) that Haled went to Syria at the order of the Caliph Abu Bekr 
and, after making an attack upon the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg Rahet, 
encamped at Kena’ Bosra. The inhabitants of that city made peace with 
him. It was the first city in Syria conquered by Haled. Haled then made 
peace with the people of Tadmur and advanced on Howwarin, where he 
slew many inhabitants and took captives. — This account takes no cogni- 
zance of other treaties of peace known to have been made with different 
settlements before the conclusion of the peace with the inhabitants of 
Bosra; it places the peace with Tadmur and the battle at Howwarin in 
a later period. 

The account preserved by Sejf (at-Tabari, Ta vih [De Goejed: Ser. 1, 
p. 2154) concurs also with this view. According to this account the chief- 
tain Jazid ibn Abi Sufjan sent, in the year 13 A.H., Dihja ibn Halifa, 
a member of the Kalb tribe, to subdue Tadmur with a mounted column. 
The inhabitants of the city made peace with Dihja on the same terms 
as the inhabitants of Damascus. — 

Had the city of Tadmur capitulated to Haled, Jazid surely would 
not have sent a mounted column against it, for all power over Syria lay 
in Haled’s hands. It is also very unlikely that Tadmur, situated in the 
desert, would have revolted against Haled so soon after its capitulation, 
especially since it could not have depended upon Byzantine help, while, 
on the other hand, it might have expected an attack at any time by 
some new Moslem army. 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1221, refers to al-Mad@ini’s mention of 
the city of Tadmur as a major proof that Haled came to Syria from 
the north. However, the best sources do not refer to Tadmur. Historical 
novels —as, for instance, the Pseudo-WAakedi’s Futtih as-sdém (Cairo, 1278- 
A.H.)—cannot be regarded as historical documents. Caetani himself writes 
(cbid., Vol. 2, p. 1167) that this source is the most recent and the least 
dependable. However, even the early version of Futih as-Sdm contains 
nothing about the conquest of Tadmur. There is left, then, but one source, 
al-Mada ini, which later authors cite as authority for Haled’s coming 
by way of Tadmur. We may label HAled’s deviation from the route to 
Syria as very improbable and express our conviction that al-Mad@’ini’s 
assertion that Haled subdued the settlements of Arak, Tadmur, al-Kar- 
jatan, and HowwéArin has not been authenticated. 
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However, Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 922, note 12, takes the opposite 
view, one which contradicts his conviction that the concurrent opinions 
of the two best authorities (in his estimation al-Wakedi and Ibn Ishak) 
are the most plausible. For neither al-Wakedi nor Ibn Ishak name the 
settlements of Arak and Tadmur as being on the road by which HAled 
advanced on Syria and thus do not subscribe to Haled’s march from Suwa’ 
to Syria by way of these two places. The reason for al-Mada‘ini’s account 
of the peace concluded between Haled and the settlements of Arak and 
Tadmur should be sought in the later relations of HAled’s descendants 
in Homs with the settlements of Arak and Tadmur, in and about which 
they owned land. ; 

I seek Kusam in the Roman station Casama and Casama in the 
Han al-Manktra about sixty-five kilometers west of Swa’ on the road 
over which Haled had to go on his way from Suwa’ to the Merg& R&het. 

Of the utmost significance is al-Mada@’ini’s assertion that the camp 
of the Ghassanian tribe was attacked on Easter Sunday. Such informa- 
tion, much better preserved in traditions than are exact dates as fixed 
by shifting lunar months, we may trust unreservedly. Easter Sunday, 
13 A.H., fell on April 24, 684 A.D.; therefore, according to the Bedouin 
reckoning, at the end of the second period of rabi*. Since Haled might 
have departed from al-Hira near the end of the first Bedouin period of 
rabi, we may understand why the tradition confusing the Bedouin 
periods with the lunar months fluctuates between the first and second 
lunar months of Rabi as the time of Haled’s departure, and yet why the 
second month (in which he attained Syria) preponderates. The original 
tradition was to the effect that Haled started his march in rab7‘, i.e., the 
fixed season of rabi’ which corresponds to our spring and is divided into 
two halves. This fixed season of rabét has nothing to do with the shifting 
lunar months of Rabi. In any case, the time of Haled’s departure from 
the city of al-Hira as well as the time lost in the desert must be given 
consideration and part be apportioned to the first and part to the second 
period of the fixed season of rabi. 


AL-HAJTAM’S VERSION 


Al-Hajtam ibn ‘Adi relates (Ibn Kotejba, ‘Ujiin [Brockelmann], Vol. 1, 
pp. 176f.) that Haled was appointed by Abu Bekr as the commander-in- 
chief of all the Moslem armies in Syria in place of Abu “Obejda. Haled 
penetrated through the desert of as-Samawa to Kurakir, intending to go 
through a waterless country to the watering place of Suwa’, six marches 
distant. Not knowing the road, he engaged as guide a prudent man of 
the name of Rafe® ibn “Amira of the Tajj tribe. Rafe’ advised Haled not 
to take burdened camels, but his advice was rejected. The guide then 
warned him that even a lone and courageous camel rider fears death 
by thirst when he has to pass through that country. Haled, however, 
‘persevered in his intention. Whereupon Rafe ordered twenty mature, 
fat, strong camels, which had been designated for slaughter, to be brought 
forward, excited in them a craving for water, and sated their thirst. He 
cut off their lips and bound their muzzles that they might not graze 
and counseled Haled to have four of these camels slaughtered at each 
halt, in order that the water from their paunches might be squeezed out 
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and given to the horses, while the men drank the water carried in the 
leathern bags. So it was. But later when they came into the desolate land 
where they had had no water, the men and the animals suffered from 
thirst. At the command of the guide they searched near the road for a 
shrub of ‘awsege. Upon finding it, they were ordered to dig and thus 
succeeded in striking water. After Haled had arrived at al-Bisr he found 
a camp there where the people were making merry at their drink and 
listening to a chanter. The chanter and his audience were slain and their 
chattels became the property of the Moslems. — 

According to this account, we may infer that the Moslem army was 
already in Syria, but had achieved no great success. Haled, who was to 
replace Abu “‘Obejda, marched across the desert of as-Samawa to Kurakir. 
No details are given regarding this march of over 600 kilometers. From 
the omission we might assume that Haled marched over the usual trans- 
port road from Irak to Syria, finding enough wells as he advanced. 
There is no mention of an attack upon a camp near Suwa’, although the 
informant was aware of its presence. This is attested by the story of 
the feasting Arabs and the roving chanter. Tradition connects this same 
story with al-Musajjah south of the valley of Hawran, with the vicinity 
of the watering place of Suwa’, and with the range of al-Bisr. Al-Hajtam 
found it referred to a place beyond Suwa’, but he connected it with the 
range of al-BiSr, utterly disregarding the topographical and chronological 
sequence. Not a single other account relates that Haled went from Suwa’ 
to the range of al-BiSr; on the contrary, they tell of his sojourn in al-. 
Bisr before his march to Syria at the time of his raid against the camps 
of the Tarleb tribe from “Ajn at-Tamr on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
The story of the feasting Arabs and of the roving chanter is to be placed 
much more accurately from the chronological point of view in al-Bisr 
than in the vicinity of Suwa’, where H4aled arrived in the lenten period 
shortly before Easter. 


AL-BELADORI’S VERSION 


Al-Beladori, Futtéih (De Goeje), p. 111, records an account according 
to which HAled arrived at the settlement of Dfimat al-Gandal — which he 
captured — by way of Araka, where he had forced peace and a stipulated 
contribution upon the settlement. Thence he marched to Kusam, where 
he gave a written guarantee of safety for life and chattels to the Beni 
MaSsga‘a clan. At Tadmur the inhabitants of the city made a stand for 
their defense, yet soon sued him to spare their lives and chattels. The 
inhabitants of the settlement of al-Karjatén made a defense, but were 
overwhelmed. Haled attacked the flocks of sheep and goats’ near the~ 
settlement of Howw4rin in the range of Sanir and, despite the help which 
had come to the inhabitants of HowwArin from the cities of Baalbek and 
Bosra in the Hawran, he won a victory and on Easter Sunday attacked the ~ 
Christians of the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg Rahet. Thence he marched 
to the pass of al-“Okab. — 

Events which have no topographical or chronological relation are 
grouped in this account. Al-Beladori does not state unequivocally that all 
this occurred immediately after HAled’s departure from Suwa’. If we 
admit that these were H4led’s activities after leaving the watering place 
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of Suwa’, he must have turned northeast from Suwa’ to the settlement of 
Araka, 120 kilometers distant. Araka (ar-Raka), or Raka, is still the name 
given by the Bedouins to a settlement, the classical name of which was 
Arak. From Araka he would have had to march over 600 kilometers 
southward to Daimat al-Gandal and thence almost as far to the north- 
west to Kusam. From Kusam he would have had to turn northeast again 
to Tadmur, then southwest to al-Karjatan, Howw4rin, and the Merg 
Rahet, and then again toward the northeast to the pass of al-‘Okab. Such 
a route is absurd. 

Caetani’s view is quite different, for he says (Annali, Vol. 2, p. 1230) 
that the second half of Haled’s itinerary from the settlement of Arak to 
Damascus is absolutely warranted. It is, says he, an historical event which 
cannot be denied. The first part of the itinerary from al-Hira to Arak 
is, he says, as indefensible today as it ever was because of the impossi- 
bility of recognizing a single familiar place in the sources which tell the 
story of Haled’s march. — Caetani is mistaken. How can he argue that 
the second half of a given itinerary is correct when he is unfamiliar with 
the first half, in spite of its numerous historians? It is plain from Arabic 
sources that Haled on his way to Syria did not visit the settlement of 
Arak. Consequently the itinerary of Haled’s journey from the settlement 
ot Arak to Damascus is valueless. The sequence of local places recorded 
upon Haled’s march from Suwa’ is as absurd chronologically as is the 
mention of the conquest of Dimat al-Gandal beyond the watering place 
of Suwa’. 

Haled’s benignant treatment of the inhabitants of Arak and Tadmur 
is mentioned. They had not surrendered immediately, they had stood in 
defiance, they had remained Christians, yet he guaranteed them their lives 
and all their chattels, even exempting them from the annual gizja head 
tax. It appears, however, as we have already seen, that this assertion is 
merely a reflection of the later friendship of these settlements with the 
descendants of Haled. 

According to al-Beladori’s account of these events none of the Byzantine 
armies was then in Syria, for those who hastened to the aid of Howwarin 
were not Byzantine reinforcements but the inhabitants of the cities of 
Baalbek (almost eighty-five kilometers to the west) and Bosra (almost 
150 kilometers to the south). If Haled were to have joined the Moslem 
armies in Syria as soon as he could, which the best sources assert that 
he did, his shortest and most natural road from Suwa’ would have led 
toward the west by way of Kusam to the Merg Rahet. All raids north 
and south of this line would have led him from the goal toward which 
Abu Bekr had directed him and endangered the safety of his army. Just 
as al-BelAdori connects the conquest of the settlement of Dimat al-Gandal, 
which must have preceded it, with the march from Suwa’ to the Merg 
Rahet, he also connects with it the conquest of the settlements of Arak 
as far as HowwaArin, which in reality must have followed it. 

The statement that Haled attacked the flocks of the inhabitants of 
HowwéArin points to the probable origin of the story about the conquest 
of Arak, Tadmur, al-Karjataén, and Howwarin. The inhabitants of those 
settlements at the present time, as was perhaps also the case in the 
seventh century, own large flocks of goats and sheep which they buy from 
the nomads and sell in Syria. During the torrid summer season the flocks 
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graze near the settlements and are watered daily in them. Desiring to 
preserve these convenient pasturages for the summer, the inhabitants 
during the rainy season pasture their flocks far away, frequently several 
marches from their respective settlements. Numerous owners of the flocks 
leave the settlements with their families and camp under tents among 
their goats and sheep in order to milk them, shear them, and protect them. 
They lead their goats and sheep to pasturage especially among the hills 
southwest of Palmyra, for rain recurs there annually, various annuals and 
aromatic perennials grow in the depressions, and the big marts are relatively 
close. At the beginning of the winter rains the inhabitants of distant 
Syrian cities whose principal trade is in live stock also send their flocks to 
this range. Such cities were, and are, Baalbek between the Lebanon and 
Antilebanon, and Bosra on the southwestern boundary of the Hawrdan. 
Their flocks graze in the mountainous country as long as they can find 
sufficient water; and they do not return to their settlements until the 
end of May when the harvest opens. 

It is very probable that Haled needed provisions for his army. 
Therefore he made a raid from the watering place of Suwa’ into the 
adjacent mountainous country, where he found flocks from the various 
settlements. Where the owners and shepherds realized that they could not 
ward off the Moslem band, they surrendered, and the Moslems drove off 
with as many animals as they cared to. Where the shepherds thought that 
they were stronger, they resisted the attack. The owners of the flocks 
from the settlements of Arak and Tadmur were too far from their towns-. 
men, hence they had little hope that reinforcements could be sent them 
and they surrendered immediately. With the owners from al-Karjatan 
and HowwéArin the likelihood of support was stronger. Haled probably 
marched from Suwa’ toward the west and stayed in the vicinity of the 
settlements for some time, where he easily could have been overtaken 
and attacked by the enemy’s reinforcements. This may account for the 
presence of the inhabitants of Baalbek and Bosra, who were also in the 
habit of pasturing their flocks between Tadmur and Damascus and who 
came to protect them and to render aid to the inhabitants of Howwarin. 


VERSION OF THE AL-KOFA SCHOOL 
Probable Date of the March 


The account of the al-Ktfa school refers at length to Haled’s march 
to Syria. From various informants, Sejf ibn “Omar learned (at-Tabari, 
Tawyvih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 2115ff.) that after his return from Mecca 
Haled received a written order to march with half of his men to Syria, 
while the other half was to remain in Irak with al-Mutanna. Haled obeyed 
the command. In the month of al-Muharram al-Mutanna accompanied him 
to Kurakir and then returned to the city of al-Hira. — 

According to this account, half of the Moslem soldiers from al-Medina 
remained in Irak. This detachment had a commander of its own, who, 
however, ranked under the head chief al-Mutanna, who had the support 
of his tribe, the Bekr ibn W#il. The note that al-Mutanna accompanied 
Haled as far as Kurakir arouses interest. We might infer from it that 
Haled feared an attack, or that al-Mutanna also had previously intended 
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to march to Syria. Sejf does not say over which road Haled marched from 
al-Hira to Kurakir. It cannot be supposed that al-Mutanna returned to 
al-Hira in the month of ‘al-Muharram. The account associates HAled’s 
departure for Syria with his return from Mecca. It alleges that he 
started the pilgrimage on the twenty-sixth of Du al-Ka‘de — hence on 
February first — from al-Firad. Iv he sped as fast as he could, he would 
have been back in the city of al-Hira at the end of the month of Du 
al-Higge (March 6, 634 A.D.). Then he was given the order to march 
to Syria. Before departing he was to send the women, children, and 
weaklings to al-Medina, to arrange all that was necessary for the defense 
of the conquered parts of Irak, and to provide himself and his men with 
the indispensable supplies for a journey across the desert. Since he needed 
at least ten days for these preparations, al-Mutanna would have had to 
make the trip of over 1200 kilometers from al-Hira to Kurakir and back 
in twenty days if we are to infer that he returned to al-Hira in the month 
of al-Muharram (March 7 to April 5). Haled was aware that he should 
have to fight upon his arrival in Syria and consequently wanted to spare 
his men and animals as best he could. We cannot assume, therefore, that 
he covered more than fifty kilometers a day on his march across the 
desert. He needed at least twenty days to go from al-Hira to Kurakir, 
and he could not have reached that watering place until the last days of 
al-Muharram. From this we must infer that the date al-Muharram does 
not refer to the time of al-Mutanna’s return to al-Hira, but to the time 
of Haled’s departure from al-Hira to Kurakir. Haled’s departure and his 
march across the desert were much more important and made a deeper 
impression on the memory than the return of the chief al-Mutanna to 
al-Hira, which is not mentioned in any other account. The time of Haled’s 
departure for Syria may therefore be placed in the second half of March, 
634 A.D. 


Hdled’s Route by Way of Dima 


Elsewhere (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2112) Sejf records that 
before his march to Syria Haled procured guides and went from the city 
of al-Hira to the oasis of Dima and thence across the desert to Kurakir. 
There he inquired regarding a road by which he could avoid the Byzantine 
army. He feared that if he kept his course the latter might block his 
route and cut off his connection with the other Moslem armies. The 
guides confirmed the existence of such a road, but declared that it was 
of no use to warriors and was followed by individual riders only in cases 
of greatest urgency. No one but Rafe ibn ‘Amira of the Tajj tribe would 
even consent to guide Haled. At Rafe’s request Haled ordered that every 
man of his army should provide a five-day supply of water for himself 
and his horse, if he had one. Every guide was to excite a sufficient number 
of fat and strong camels to crave water, was to give them one drink 
after another until they were sated, and was to tie their muzzles and 
block their rectums with sharp stakes so that they could neither excrete 
dung nor stale. After these preparations they began their march from 
Kurakir across the desolate country to Suwa’, which is a watering place 
situated near Syria, north of Kurakir. They marched during the day and 
toward the evening of every day squeezed the water from the paunches 
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of ten slaughtered camels, mixed it with camels’ milk, and gave each horse 
a portion. — 

This account is very interesting, because it shows the road over which 
Haled went to Kurakir and why he turned from there to Suwa’. It also 
shows that Haled followed the transport road from al-Hira to the oasis 
of Dima. 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1218, in arguing against Haled’s route by 
way of the oasis of Dima, remarks that there are two other, shorter 
roads running from al-Hira to Damascus besides the one which he holds 
that Haled took to Syria, the road, that is, by way of Tadmur; and he 
refers to Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 97. These two roads, 
Caetani says, are short, direct, and easy, while the one by way of Tadmur 
is long and perilous because it leads through regions that were closely 
inhabited and protected by forts. Haled selected it, notwithstanding. 
— These deductions are incorrect. The road through Tadmur is a pro- 
menade compared with the two roads recorded by Ibn Hordadbeh, for 
these can be traveled only after protracted, heavy rains, there being no 
constant spring for many hundred kilometers. A cavalcade of many horses 
could not go over them in the spring, summer, or autumn when the rain 
pools are dry without providing itself with water for a journey of 500 
kilometers. Moreover, the Arabic geographers also knew of yet other 
roads from Irak to Syria (see: al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan [De Goeje], pp. 251 f.; 
Ibn Gubejr, Rihla (De Goeje, Gibb Memorial], p. 260; Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim 
[Reinaud and De Slane], p. 259; Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Bilak, 1285 A. H.], 
Vol. 15, p. 116; Vol. 20, p. 120, etc.; see also above, pp. 520—528). 

Dima, situated on the road from al-Hira to Kurakir, cannot be any 
other than the oasis Dimat al-Gandal. The ancient name of this oasis is 
Dima, and various accounts briefly refer to it by that name. Therefore 
we are not justified in considering a different Dima unless compelled 
by reasons of utmost weight. Haled’s march presents no such reason, 
nor does a single account mention a different Dima, while the oasis of 
Dimat al-Gandal itself is situated about midway between Syria and Irak 
and is on the easiest road that connects the two countries. From al-Hira 
to Dima the traveler finds water every day, either in spring-water wells 
or in artificial reservoirs. Many of these wells are about a hundred meters 
deep and are very old. The reservoirs, mere rain pools, are very numerous, 
and in the vicinity of nearly all of them are the remains of ancient 
buildings. Haled could have gone to the oasis of Dima without great 
peril, for the oasis already belonged to the Moslems. There he could have 
supplied himself for the rest of his journey and from there he could have 
marched northwest over a very old road that led through the depression 
of Sirhan to the first gate to Syria at the city of Bosra. 

“Abdalwahhab ibn al-Mubarek (Ibn ‘“Asaker, Ta’rih [Codex Berolin- 
ensis ], fol. 36 rv.) refers to Haled’s march from al-Hira via Damat al- 
Gandal to Kurakir. 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1219, note 1, who doubts Haled’s march by 
way of the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal, cites Jakat, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), 
Vol. 4, p. 137, where he finds mention of HAaled’s march from al-Hira 
across the desert to Syria. Had Caetani examined Jakit’s statement more 
carefully and had he looked for the individual stations which it mentions, 
he would have discovered that Jakit also knew the road from al-Hira 
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by Damat al-Gandal to Syria, for the station of al-Kurejjat, which he 
mentions, is the name of the group of settlements situated in the oasis 
which included the town of Damat al-Gandal. This road was traversed not 
only by Haled, but also by the Moslem reinforcements sent by the Caliph 
‘Omar from Syria to al-Kadesijje (al-Beladori, Futih [De Goeje], p. 261). 
Caetani (zbid., p. 1217) would have these reinforcement troops go from 
Damascus directly across the desert to al-Kadesijje, but this is utterly 
impossible, as there is no spring-water well on the straight line that 
connects Damascus with al-Kadesijje and “Omar could not have requested 
the Syrian army of relief to provide itself with water sufficient for 
a march of at least 700 kilometers. The mail road known as Darb as-Sa‘i 
from Damascus to Hit was not used by horseback riders, as it would 
be necessary to carry water a distance of 350 kilometers. Caetani is 
mistaken if he holds that one of the roads recorded by Ibn Hordadbeh 
is identical with the present Darb as-Sa‘i (see above, p. 526). Caetani 
conceived a road across the desert which was unknown either to the 
Arabie geographers or to the present nomads, while the road by Dimat 
al-Gandal was familiar to all and led to the first gateway from inner 
Arabia to Syria. 


Sejf on Hadled’s Route from Kurdkir to Suww 


The first gateway is barely thirty kilometers wide and is bounded 
on the west by the rugged az-Zerka’ range and on the east by lava tracts. 
For its defense the cities of “Amman and Bosra were fortified and the 
forts of al-Harani, al-Azrak, and al-Hallabat erected. While it was occupied 
by Byzantine soldiers and while Christian nomads were in its neighborhood, 
it was impossible for a Moslem army to penetrate to Syria. Of this 
Haled must have been informed, for he surely had dependable spies. 
Haled’s apprehension shows that at Kurakir he already was very near 
the Byzantine garrisons and that, therefore, we must not seek Kurakir in 
the eastern, but in the western half of northern Arabia. Had he advanced 
with his small band from Kurakir toward the northwest, he would have 
found himself among the Byzantine garrisons and could easily have been 
surrounded and defeated. Since Haled realized his numerical weakness 
and his inability to cope with these garrisons, he planned to march around 
them and join his companions in arms in Syria. There must have been no 
Moslem soldiers in Moab, for Haled could have joined them there in two 
days. The Moslems therefore must have already reached a position to the 
west or northwest of Bosra, whither they could have penetrated without 
obstruction through the inadequately guarded southern part of Palestine. 

HAled’s apprehensions, mentioned by our account but ignored by 
Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 1208f., throw light on the Syrian situation 
and show why Haled went to the second gateway into Syria over the 
perilous road from Kurakir to Suwa’. The distance from Kurakir to Suwa’ 
is not given, but it must have been longer than five marches, for the 
men were ordered by HAled to provide themselves with water for five 
days and the horses were given drink four times. A Bedouin will water 
his horse shortly before his departure and does not give him water the 
following evening if the supply is small. As Haled’s men gave drink to 
their horses four times, the march from Kurakir to Suwa’ lasted more 
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than five days. Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1209, misconstrues the Arabic 
expression when he says that Haled arrived from Kurakir at Suwa’ in 
four marches (see above, p. 556). 

The different steps in inciting the camels to thirst in order that 
they should drink and hold the greatest quantity of water possible were 
not clearly understood even by Sejf and his informants. This accounts 
for the incongruity of the logical with the chronological sequence of these 
steps as he describes them. When a Bedouin wants to stimulate a camel’s 
thirst, he takes her near a watering place, binds her, pours water into 
the receptacle from which the camel is wont to drink, slaps the water 
with his palm, and coaxes the camel to drink by short songs and a peculiar 
smacking. The camel sees and hears, but cannot reach the water. In her 
craving for the water she pricks her ears. Many riding camels are trained 
to tell from these motions and sounds that they are to go upon a distant 
journey through the arid desert and to drink more greedily. If they are 
bound and hear the familiar smacking and song's, they prick their ears 
in the direction of the water and manifest their craving by a peculiarly 
beseeching whine. The water is so near, the journey before them so long, 
and they cannot have water! When the rider does take off their shackles 
they run to the receptacle and drink in long, deep gulps. The rider adds 
water as long as they drink. Then he takes them away from the watering 
place and lets them graze. An hour later he drives them back to the 
water, binds them, tantalizes them, and excites such a thirst in them that 
they quiver. Then he lets them drink for a second time. In this manner | 
every fat, strong camel can be forced to drink sixty to seventy liters. 
Their mouths are then tied to prevent their grazing and ruminating and 
thus mixing the water in their paunches with food. 

To endure any protracted journey without food, a camel must be 
strong and its hump, on which it lives, must be high and fatty. After 
several days of meager pasture the hump shrinks and when it has dis- 
appeared the animal is generally so weak that it cannot rise with load 
or rider. If the load is placed upon it while it is standing, or the rider 
mounts it in the same posture, it walks several days longer. 

When Bedouins are returning from a raid with booty and are appre- 
hensive lest the watering places ahead of them be seized and they be 
forced into the arid desert, if they lack water bags they select several 
strong, fat camels, stimulate them to drink the greatest amount of water 
possible, relieve them of all their loads, and drive them ahead just as if 
the camels were living water bags. Sinee the animals are destined for 
slaughter, the Bedouins take all precautions to prevent the contamination 
and diminution of the water they carry in their animals’ paunches. Heace 
they tie the camels’ muzzles so that they cannot ruminate, cut their lips - 
so that they may not even bend for plants, and even block their rectums 
with wooden stakes to prevent excretion. 

Ahla adbdrahen signifies that the camel’s hump is left free of the 
saddle, carrying neither load nor rider. A camel’s urethra can be fastened 
with a sharp stake so that the animal will not stale, and it appears that 
Sejf had in mind this cruel treatment, for the phrase halla adbdrahen 
used by him in this connection is explained by Ibn ‘Asaker, op. cit., 
fol. 87 r. to mean lian ld jabolna (in order that they may not stale). 
According to Sejf’s account it was not only the water that was squeezed 
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out of slaughtered camels’ paunches, but also the milk and milky particles, 
and the mixture was given to horses. As much as six hundred liters of 
water may be obtained from ten slaughtered camels. After it has been 
cleared and mixed with milk, it suffices for eighty to one hundred horses, 
especially if they have found fresh annuals. 

Sejf had heard from a member of the Bekr ibn W4# il tribe that 
the chieftain Muhrez ibn Haris al-Mukarebi counseled Haled in Kurakir 
to place the morning star over his right eyebrow, adding that in this 
manner he would surely reach Suwa’ (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser.1, p.2113).— 
The chieftain advised him to ride from Kurakir toward the northeast, 
which was quite correct if Haled wanted to get away from the well-nigh 
impassable lava into the level desert. 

At-Tabari, loc. cit., recounts from various other sources that the 
guide Rafe’ directed Haled’s men at the watering place of Suwa’ to search 
for two low natural domes similar to breasts. After they had found them 
and had taken Rafe‘, whose eyes were sore, to them, he besought them 
to look for a low, round shrub of ‘awsege. They found only the stem of 
the shrub, for it had been cut down; yet they dug near by and soon struck 
damp sand through which water trickled. Then R&afe° divulged that he 
had been to this place thirty years before with his father. HAled’s warriors 
refreshed themselves and attacked the unsuspecting enemy, who had not 
the least fear that the Moslems could cross the desert. 

Sejf (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2114) relates that the Ghassanians 
assembled in the Merg Rahet after they had learned of HAaled’s arrival 
at Suwa’ and of his attack upon al-Musajjah. This was disclosed to Haled, 
who passed by the Byzantine frontier forts situated toward Irak and 
passed between them and the Jarmtk. Having returned to Suwa’ with 
the prisoners of the Bahra clan, he proceeded onward, encamping on his 
route near the natural domes of ar-Rummanatan and then at al-Katib; 
he then marched past Damascus and arrived in the Merg as-Suffar, where 
he found camps of the Ghassanians. He stayed there several days and 
then proceeded towards Kena’ Bosra, which was the first city in Syria 
to be taken. — 

This account, derived by Sejf from ‘Amr ibn Muhammad, contains 
much that is chronologically and topographically anomalous. The whole 
Arabic tradition recognizes it as an historical fact that Haled entered 
Syria from Suwa’; in order to make his version agree with the tradition, 
our informant relates that Haled returned from al-Musajjah to Suwa’. 
This is the only explanation of the report of Haled’s unnecessary return, 
for all the accounts affirm the sufficiency of water and pasturage in al- 
Musajjah. If the camp of al-Musajjah was situated far to the southeast 
near the present ‘Ajn al-Arnab on the boundary of Irak, as I hold it was, 
HAaled could not have returned thence to Suwa’, because he had not come 
thither from Suwa’. It is certain that Héled stayed several days in Suwa’ 
to rest his men and animals after their last arduous march, and it is like- 
wise certain that small groups of his men plundered the camps or flocks 
in the vicinity to obtain food. He had no reason for proceeding to the east, 
to al-Musajjah in the desert, instead of to the west, to the Merg Rahet in 
Syria, as he was ordered by Abu Bekr. As will be shown in the author’s 
forthcoming volume, The Middle Euphrates, Appendix VII, Haled’s march 
on al-Musajjah took place before his departure for Syria. 
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The news of Haled’s presence was posted through the territory, and 
the Ghassanians, who owned the best pasturage and many settlements 
east and south of Damascus, prepared for defense. They assembled in the 
Merg& Rahet (near “Adra’) at the second gateway from’ the inner desert 
toward Damascus. East of the Merg Rahet is the large Roman fortified 
camp, Dmejr al-‘Atize, of which no mention is made and which was per- 
haps deserted at the time. Or perhaps its garrison had joined the Byzantine 
army for the defense of the first gateway near Bosra as well as of Pal- 
estine. This is quite probable, because the Persians were defeated and 
no danger of invasion seemed to threaten from the northeast. Thus we find 
no Byzantine soldiers at this second gate, and in the Merg Rahet only 
the relief forces of the Ghassanian tribe were assembled, whereas their 
women, girls, and herds were in the Merg as-Suffar. 

Haled knew of the existence of numerous frontier forts and garrisons 
to the northeast and he avoided all of them, attacking none. From the 
context it must be inferred that our informant had in mind the forts of 
Sergiopolis, Oriza, Arak, and Palmyra (or Tadmur). This supports our 
theory that Haled went from Suwa’ direct to the Merg Rahet and that 
the Moslems did not take the settlements of Arak, Tadmur, al-Karjatan, 
and Howwarin until later. 

As stated explicitly in our account, Haled on his march from Suwa’ 
intended to attack the Ghassanian warriors assembled in the Merg Rahet; 
yet it is not stated when and how he accomplished this. Haled could not 
have circumvented the Ghassanian camp in the Merg Rahet if he wanted to | 
approach Damascus. The Merg Rahet is barely twenty-five kilometers 
from Damascus and is bounded on the north by a high mountain range 
and on the south by an almost impassable volcanic desert. Even if Haled 
had left the second gateway of Syria and gone across the mountain range 
he would have descended through the pass of al-‘Okab into the plain of 
Merg Rahet. On the other hand, had he gone through the volcanic desert 
he would also have emerged at the Merg Rahet, for the swamps of al- 
“Atejbe, which surely were swollen in the spring, would have prevented 
his further advance. Haled’s movements would have been restricted in 
the mountain range as well as in the voleanic region and he could easily 
have been intercepted and surrounded, because the Ghassanian fighters 
and the settlers knew the terrain far better than Haled and his guides. 

Had Haled in some manner avoided the camp of the Ghassanians in 
the Merg R&ahet and penetrated as far as Damascus itself, he would even 
then have exposed himself to the danger of being surrounded, for he 
would have left his enemies behind him at the gate which, if necessary, 
would provide his only route of escape into the inner desert. Since such 


imprudence was not characteristic of Haled, we may surmise that he went ~ 


from Suwa’ direct to the Merg Rahet, attacked and defeated his enemies 
there, and thus secured the second gateway to Syria. The stations of ar- 
Rummanatan and al-Katib are hard to fix on the map, because these names 
are but designations of topographical features. Rummdnatdn denotes two 
low natural domes and ketib, or rather ket?b, a low solitary mound, parti- 
cularly of a sandy nature. East of Damascus such features are numerous. 
It is probable that these stations must be sought west of the Merg Rahet, 
for Haled’s route past them led onward to Damascus and thence to the 
Merg as-Suffar. As Haled marched westward from Suwa’ to Damascus 
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and as the Merg as-Suffar was beyond Damascus from Suwa’, the Merg& 
as-Suffar must have been situated to the south or southwest and not to 
the east of that city. : 

Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1209, note 1, unjustly accuses Sejf of errors 
and, proposing that Merg as-Suffarin be read for Merg as-Suffar, proceeds 
to place it in the neighborhood of the Merg Rahet. This proposal is contra- 
dictory to the context, which implies that the Merg as-Suffar is situated 
beyond Damascus. Caetani would have to grant that Haled, marching 
from Suwa’, made a large semicircle around the Merg Rahet (near the 
settlement of “Adra’), approached Damascus, and thence went back toward 
the east to attack the Ghassanians in the Merg as-Suffarin, near the 
Merg Rahet. This circuitous route is, however, rendered impossible by the 
known location of the Merg R&het in the vicinity of the settlement of 
“Adra’ and by the absence of any motive for such a devious advance. 
Likewise in this case it would become necessary to seek the Merg as-Suffar 
known to the Arabic authors in the vicinity of Damascus. Such a situation 
is not given by the Arabic geographers, nor is the need of its existence 
felt by any Arabic historian. If, however, we interpret the account naturally, 
it leads us to a Merg as-Suffar south of Damascus, where Arabic geo- 
graphers and poets have frequently called it Merg as-Suffarin after a 
neighboring cloister. Here the Ghassanians suffered a new defeat close 
upon their losses in the Merg& Rahet, and the victorious Haled marched 
unopposed upon the city of Bosra, in order that he might also win the 
first gate into Syria. 
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The positions of place names occurring on the map of Northern 
Arabia accompanying this volume are indicated in the index in parentheses 
by key letters and figures referring to the quadrangles on the map. The 
reader should also consult the accompanying index map of the author's 
route and of his topographical descriptions. 

The letters SM refer to the author’s map of Southern Mesopotamia 
which will accompany the author’s forthcoming volume The Middle Eu- 
phrates, to be published in the present series. 

The most important page references are given in italics. 

Brief, non-technical characterizations are given in parentheses for 
the majority of the Arabic botanical terms. The Latin names of such 
plants as have been identified by J. Velenovsky (see Bibliography, p. 584) 


are also given. 


“A. Abbreviation for ‘Ajn. See proper name 

Al-‘A‘, 371 

Aaron, 496 

Ab-. See main part of topographical proper 
name 

“Abadle, 84 

Ab@’ir, 100, 324 

Abawa’, 155 

“Abbadan, 510, 511 

Al-‘Abbas ibn HiSam al-Kalbi, 542, 544, 547 

Abbassides, 522 

Al-‘Abd (m11), 166, 205, 306, 467 

“Abd al-Gowf. See Al-‘Abd (m11) 

“Abd al-Ma‘aser (k8), 113, 318, 314 

Al-‘“Abd wa Awladah (h6—7), 94 

“Abdal‘aziz eben RaSid, 395, 481 

“Abdallah, Al, 56 

“Abdallah eben Menfes, 464 

“Abdallah eben Sa‘id al-Imam, 248 

“Abdallah eben Talal, 164, 175, 284, 285, 326 

“Abdallah, family of the Kalb, 538 

“Abdallah, the negro, 11, 13, 288, 446, 459, 
460, 464 

“Abdalmalek, Caliph, 75, 100, 101, 158, 361, 
552 

“Abdalwahhab ibn al-Mubarek, 568 

*“Abdan eben Dasman, 281 

*‘Abdarrahman eben RaSid, vice-gerent in 
Tejma, 143, 178, 180 

“Abdarrahman ibn Abi Bekr, 548 

“Abdarrahman ibn ‘Awf, 537—539 

‘Abdarrahman Pasha Jisef, Director in 
Chief of Pilgrimages, 4, 239, 414 

*Abde (q13—r16), 445, 449 

“Abdelle, 14, 2383 

Al-‘Abderi, 361 

Abdul-Hamid, 390 ' 

“Abdwadd,. 533 

Al-‘Abed, 118, 313 

Abel, 482 

Abijate, son of Te’ri, 485—487, 489 


Al-Abjad, 243, 524 

Al-Abjad, Kasr, 508 

*‘Abla (subshrub with grayish leaves), 45 

Al-Ablak, 518, 553 

Abraham, 491, 4938, 497 

Abrak. See proper name 

“Abs, 55, 101 

‘Abtan eben Gazi, 435—437, 440, 441 

Abu. See main part of topographical proper 
name 

Abu ‘Amr, 63 

Abu-l-‘Atahija, 361 

Abu-l-Baka as-Safftri, 378 

Abu-l-Bakar at-Ta’i, 118 

Abu Bakr, chief of the Skutr, 237 

Abu Bekr, Caliph, 546—550, 553—555, 560—563, 
565, 571 

Abu Bekr ibn Kilab, 138 

Abu-l-Fada’il, 13, 37, 55, 76, 125, 270, 359, 
362, 364, 577 

Abu-l-Farag, 18, 40, 158, 324, 325, 334, 361, 
402, 520— 522, 529, 548, 568, 577 

Abu-l-Fath ‘Otman ibn Ginni, 272 

Abu-l-Feda’, 48, 92, 339, 509—511, 528, 535, 
568, 577 

Abu-l-Hajtam, 336 

Abu Hudejfa, 519 

Abu-l-Kasem as-Sahami, 560 

Abu Mansitr, 336 

Abu Mihnaf, 549 

Abu nesr (Galium ceratopodum, Boiss.; 
annual weed with bluish flowers), 301 

Abu ‘Obejd as-Sakani, 534 

Abu ‘Obejda, Ma‘mar ibn al-Mutanna, 509 

Abu ‘Obejda ibn al-Garrah, 560, 563, 564 

Abu Sa‘d, 534 

Abu Sama, 380, 577 

Abu Sama, chief of the al-Mwahib clan, 436 

Abu Taher Sliman ibn al-Hasan ibn Behram 
al-Gannabi, 366 

Abu Tajeh, 233, 421, 458 
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588 


Abu Zubejd ibn Harmala ibn al-Mundir, 
234, 235 

Al-‘AéerSi (£12), 69 

“Aére& (dense, thorny bush with green leaves; 
see Fig. 62), 102, 308, 313, 315, 317, 318, 328 

Al-Aéwali, 126 

“Ada’, Tell (b6), 48 

Al-‘Adajem (m—112), 200 

Adam, sons of, 334 

Al-Ad‘am, Tell (i4), 347 

Adbeél, 479, 492, 493 

“Addam (shrub resembling ‘agram), 144, 145 

“Ade, Gebel (e7), 11, 34, 36, 80 

“Addés or msérijje (Andrachne telephioides, 
L.; spurge-like plant), 328 

‘Ader (scented subshrub with pinnate leaves 
and small flowers), 112, 118, 121, 128, 132, 
144, 145, 149, 155, 167, 187, 194, 196, 199, 200, 
287, 304, 315 

Al-Adhal, 417 

°Adi ibn ar-Rika‘, 

‘Adi ibn Zejd, 41 

Adiabene, 501 

“Adija, Queen, 486 

Al-Adjan, Fejzat (i15—16), 224, 225, 233 

“Adob (shrub with yellowish pinnate leaves), 
37, 39, 46, 47 

“Adra’ (e5), 255, 378—381, 390, 558, 560, 572 

Al-‘Adrijje, Nazjet, 194. See also Al-“Adrijjet 
umm Arta 

Al-‘Adrijje, S. (m10), 187 

Al-‘Adrijjet umm Arta (m12), 282, 286 

“Adtb eben Megwel, 22, 170, 209, 217, 290, 
292, 305, 307, 309, 419, 422 

Adumat, 480, 582 

Adumu, 478, 480—482, 486, 492, 493, 532 

Al-‘Adwani, 215 

Aela, 498, 499, 503 

Aela, Gulf of, 499 

Aeluropus mucronatus, Forsk, See Skoti 

Al-‘Afa’, G. ab- (e4—5), 378, 380 

Al-‘Afajef, Tlal (e12—13), 63 

A‘far, 125, 126, 130 

°Afar, 125 

Al-A‘far, 126 

Al-‘Afar, 126. See also Tubejz al-“Afar 

Al-Afejhem (e5—6), 12 

‘Afet eben Nawwaf, 452 

Al-Aflag, 395 

“Afw (large bush with flexible branches and 
small leaves), 54 

Aga’, 125, 130, 307, 310, 417, 509, 510, 584 

Agabeni, 504 

‘Agag eben Samlan, 383, 384, 387 

“Agag, Habra (n8), 130 

“Agajez Sfan (ml1), 191 

“Agil, Al, 16 

Al-Aglal, Kart (114), 205 

Agraei, 498, 504, 505 

“Agram (shrub with long, stiff branches and 
sealed, needle-shaped leaves; resembles 
rimt), 121, 122, 158 

Agrii, 504 

Al-‘Agramijjat, Habari (111), 463 

Al-‘Agramijjat, Se‘iban (e12—13), 63 

Agubeni, 504 
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Al-Agwali, 126, 517 

Al-‘Ah (r11), 158, 421 

Ahali al-Gebel, 9, 16, 31, 83, 86, 88, 90, 91, 321, 
340, 397; feared and hated by the Bedouins, 
5, 439, 440; considered marauders, 25 

Ahamer, S. (i15, j13), 234—236, 244 

Al-Ahass, Gebel, 530, 531 

Al-Ahdamijje, 526 

Ahejzer, Al, 367 

Ahejzer ad-Dwejmi (k6), 324 

Ahejzer, Eben, 367 

Al-Ahejzer, Kasr (h18—19), 2238, 364, 366—368, 
529, 530 

Ahejzer, Kasr eben, 367 

Ahejzer al-Metaha (k6), 324 

Ahejzer as-Satih (k5—6), 324 

Al-Ahejzrat, 99 

Ahhejm (Silene villosa, Forsk; a kind of pink), 
182 

Ahl ‘Isa, 404, 413 

Ahl a8-Semal, 5, 100 

Ahlwardt, W., 324, 577 

Al-Ahnas ibn Sihab, 336 

Al-Ahsa, 366 

Al-Ahtal, 40, 55, 61, 65, 70, 234, 243, 259, 261, 358, 
417, 514, 585, 577 

Ahu Muhsin, 366 

Ahu Za‘éla. See Miz‘el abu Matar, called » 

Aiammu, 485, 489 

Aiseitae, 504 

Aisitae, 504 

“Ajd, 325 

Al-Ajde, 84, 325 

Al-Ajde, 84, 325, 391, 392, 396 

‘Ajed, 325 

‘Ajed eben Bakr, 441, 449 

‘Ajed walad Dulmi, 55 

“Ajerat al-‘Elejjanijje. See ‘Elejjanijje 

Al-Ajham ibn Gabala, 92 

©Ajjas, Al, 52 

“Ajja8, Han (e4), 378 

Ajla (m1), 90, 118, 509, 510, 522 

Al-Ajli, S. (k—j9), 113, 312 

“Ajn. See proper name 

Al-‘Ajn, 362 

“Ajn eben Fhejd (s19—20), 231 

Al-‘Ajn, Kasr, 363 

“Ajn an-Nimr, 552 

Al-‘Ajn, Ras (g18), 362, 530, 531 

“Ajn at-Tamr (g18), 63, 79, 357, 359, 361—368, 
371, 506, 507, 511—513, 526, 529, 530, 533, 
5483—547, 549, 550, 553—555, 564; conquest by 
the Moslems, 361 

Al-‘Ajs, Ab- (£6), 18, 25, 26, 384, 391, 392 

Ajtakin al-Halabi, 527 

“Ajzer, Umm (e8—9), 39 

‘Aka, 351 

Al-‘Akaba (m1—2), 510, 522 

‘Akaba, Gulf of (p—o—n1), 479, 522, 538 

Al-Akader, 552 

‘Akarkaf (SM f11), 528, 530 

Ak‘as ({6), 13° 

Al-‘Akasat, Se‘iban (d12—13), 61 

Al-‘AkaSe, one of the Se‘iban al-‘Akasat 
(d12—13), 62 

Akbaru of Na(?)-pi-a-te, 483 
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Akdar, 552 

Al-‘Akédat (d13—15), 59, 405, 406 

Al-‘Akejl, 1, 24, 25, 76, 77, 89, 209, 229, 237, 284, 
405, 427, 430, 438, 443 ; 

Al-‘Akejla (j7), 324, 826 

“Akejli, 212, 278 

‘Akel, 324 

“Aker, 489 

®AkkaS (i19), 523 

“Aklat. See proper name 

Al-Akra‘, 547 

Al-Akra‘, Riglet (k12), 201, 270 

Akrad, 442 

Akren (f7), 91, 394, 396, 489 

Akrun, 91 

“Akil (Alhagi Maurorum, DC.; spiny shrub 
with simple leaves and clusters of small 
reddish flowers), 58, 61, 310, 312, 318 

‘Akila, Abu (h18—19), 244 

A‘kuS, 522, 523 

Al-Akwali, 126 

Al. See proper name 

Al-‘Al, 361 

*Alag, Sak, 472 

Alamatha, 502 

“Alanda(E phedraalata, Deeaisne; shrub with 
leafless but sealed branches and small yel- 
lowish flowers forming round bunches), 48, 
55, 57, 68, 195, 199, 200, 268 

Alarm cries, 8, 306, 316 

Alata, 506, 508 

‘Alda, S. abu (m—n8), 126, 130 

‘Ales, 76, 126, 307, 324, 335, 417 

Alep, 529 

Aleppo, 8, 58, 90, 214, 367, 433, 438, 499, 510, 
519, 529—531 

Alexander Polyhistor, 504, 517 

Alexander the Great, 500, 501 

Alexandria, 497 

Alexandrians, 497 

Alhagi Maurorum, DC. See ‘Akil 

‘Ali, Al, family of the KreSe, 279 

‘Ali, Al or Weld, 84. See also Weld ‘Ali 

“Ali ibn Abi Taleb, 361, 371, 378, 521 

“Ali, son of Hadite, 414 

“Ali, valley, 61. See ar-Ratka 

“Ali, word written in rocks, 66 

‘Alija, 8 

*Alijje, “Ajn, 361 

‘Alka? (Scrophwaria hypericifolia, Wydl.; 
bushy perennial with divided leaves and 
small purple flowers),~132, 135, 145, 149, 
167, 187, 195, 200, 246, 282, 287 

Allah (God), assigns camping grounds, 439; 
eares for orphans, 145; damns strangers, 
278; giver of life, 221, 256; giver of reason 
and judgment, 207, 400; greatness in the 
level desert, 60; helper in thirst, 145; helper 
in war, 110; immutable, 139; migration, 
264; omnipotence, 422; omniscience, 231; 
protector in danger, 87; protector of raiders, 
463; protector of travelers, 168; punishes 
perjury, 32; ruler of events, 4, 104, 105, 210 

Allata, 508 

Allium atroviolaceum, Boiss. See Karrdt 

Alman, 442 
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Alsalmanus, 503 

Alyssum Musili, Vel. See Drejhme 

Amalek, 492 

Amalekites, 492, 494 

Amanus, 499 

‘Amarat, tribe (h 12—16), 22, 28, 32, 37, 38; 
44, 45, 47, 51, 52, 54, 73, 88, 85, 86, 117, 118, 
172, 209, 211, 212, 214, 221, 284, 287, 257, 268, 
327, 359, 360, 369, 441—4438, 449, 454; clans, 
52 

Amardocaea, 500 

“Amari, 45, 209, 214, 215, 218—222, 224 

Amarr, 118, 119, 125 

Al-Amarr, 130 

Al-Ambar (SM f10), 246, 528 

Ambar, the negro, 22, 238 

Amer al-Gaddar, 533 

‘Amer, the negro, 104, 110, 164, 241, 448, 450, 
470—472; tribe, 38 

American Geographical Society, xvii 

‘Amez, Fejzat (e14—15), 69, 70 

*‘Amez, Mokr (£14), 70 

‘Amez, S. (f14), 70, 248, 531 

“Amman (i8), 324, 325, 495, 508, 516—518, 525, 
527, 569 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 502, 577 

Ammon, 492, 494, 496 

Ammu. See main part of proper name 

Ammuladi, 485, 486 

‘Amr, Al, 136 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As, 547 

‘Amr ibn Habbab, 40 

‘Amr ibn al-Haret, 324 

‘Amr ibn Muhammad, 571 

“Amr of the “Udra, 547 

“Amra. See Kusejr “‘Amra 

Al-Amrar, 130 

Al-Amrar (k8), 112, 318 

Amrar, Gal (112—13), 201—203 

Amrar, Habra-l- (118), 201, 202 

Al-Amrar, K (16), 118, 119, 523 

‘Amrat, Habari (m5), 130 

“Amiid (j10), 121, 248, 264, 265, 298, 310, 408, 
417, 421, 440, 445, 456, 457 

Amygdalus arabicus, Oliv. See Lwejza 

‘Ana (d16), 70, 504, 509, 529 

Anagallis latifolia, L. See ‘ESbet al-‘akrab 

Al-A‘nak, 524, 525 

Anarrhinum orientale, Bth. See Mwdsal 

‘Anatre (h16—18), 231 

Anazan, xv 

Al-Anbar, 361, 362, 371, 509—511, 518, 528, 552 

Anchusa hispida, Forsk. See Chejl 

‘Anejza, xv, 286 

*Anejzain eben Senn, 84 

Aneze, xv 

‘Aneze, 1, 14, 31, 95, 118, 2538, 258, 369, 382, 
384, 399, 426, 438, 489, 448, 444, 481, 496, 504 

“Anezet an-Nukra, 504 

“Anka (h9), 262, 408 

“Anka, Hazm (i—h9), 95, 408, 417 

Anna, 529 

‘Ansaldn (bulbous plant related to asphodel), 
222, 236 

Antelopes, 125, 142, 540 

Antilebanon, 385, 566 
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Antioch, 499 

Antiochia-Aribis, 505 

Ants, attack of, 225 

Anwar eben Nawwaf, 452 

‘Anz al-Mlosi (f11—12), 66, 71, 73, 531 

“Anz Nhejb (h16—17), 244 

“Anz ar-Rite, 530, 531 

Al-‘Anz, Tarak. See ‘Anz al-Mlosi 

Arab, 195, 197 

Al-‘Araba (m1—1 2), 498, 522 

Arabia, xv, 37, 79, 81, 86, 101, 108, 110, 140, 150, 
162, 236, 258, 295, 314, 327, 362, 380, 395, 398, 
405, 418, 429, 488, 439, 457, 477, 479—483, 485, 
486, 497—501, 504—506, 508—511, 514, 522, 523, 
582, 5338, 587—544, 547—550, 552, 557—559, 
569; inner, called Serk, 111, 287, 264, 388; 
northern, in the Assyrian period, 477; north- 
ern, maps of, xv; world of its own, 427 

Arabia Beata, 499 

Arabia Deserta, xiii, 12, 37, 262, 486, 497—508, 
510, 511, 514; Assyrian campaigns, 479—489; 
boundaries, 498, 500 

Arabia Eremos, 87, 497 

Arabia Eudaimon, 497 

Arabia Felix, xiii, 498, 497—504, 506—510, 
512, 519 

Arabia Petraea, xiii, 499, 500, 502, 503 

Arabian arms, 54 

Arabian desert, 339, 464, 487, 497, 500, 502, 511, 
515, 557 

Arabian Gulf, 498—500 

Arabian peninsula, 509 

Arabian polities. See North Arabian polities 

Arabian Sea, 499 

Arabic names, xv, xvi 

Arabic terms, xvi 

Arabie writers, on the boundaries of Arabia 
Deserta, 508—509; on the boundaries of 
Syria, 509—510; on Damat al-Gandal, 532; 
on the Mesopotamian desert, 510—511; on 
the routes, 516—531; on the as-Samawa 
desert, 511—514 

Arabs, 53, 70, 71, 110, 116, 117, 124, 125, 127, 
137, 144, 183, 188, 191, 203, 205, 208, 2138, 267, 
305, 306, 308, 310, 314, 320,°826, 329, 335, 353, 
367, 371, 898, 399, 402, 410—412, 414, 438, 444, 
477, 480, 487, 490, 494, 498—502, 509, 510, 532, 
535, 536, 553, 564; road of, 519; of Sirhan 
abu Sama, 173, 176 

‘Ardd (shrub with thin branches and yellow- 
ish, hairy leaves; resembles rite), 121, 122, 
128, 363 

“Arad, Abu (06), 130 

‘Arad, Tenijjet umm (m7—8), 126 

Al-‘Arajef (19), 122, 310 

Al-‘Arajes (h19), 370 ‘ 

Arak (c9), 36, 381, 405, 488, 561—563, 565, 566, 
572 

Araka, 564, 565 

‘Arakat, Al, 231 

Aram, 494 

“Aranta (Gaylussacia canescens, L.; migno- 
neite-like annual), 328 

“Arar, 233, 234, 248 

*Ar‘ar eben Gazi, 435 
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*Ar‘ar, W. (j138, j14), 65, 201, 224, 225, 227—230, 
233, 234, 248, 269, 270, 458, 524 

Al-Ardaf, 334 

Al-‘Arej‘erijje (05—6), 130, 131, 272 

Al-‘Arejz (n9—10—o10), 128—133, 148, 149, 151, 
169, 184, 186; features of, 132 

“Arejz ad-Desm (m 10), 166, 307 

°“Arejz an-Nefaid. See Al-“Arejz 

“Arejzat, H. (j15), 225, 227 

°“Arejzat, Radir, 225 

°‘Arfaga, 309, 517, 519 

°‘Arfeg (Musilia arabica, Vel.; bushy subshrub 
with white branches, small leaves, and heads 
of scented yellow flowers), 128, 132, 135, 146, 
167, 200, 282, 287 

‘Arfega, K (19); 122, 133, 309 

“Arhan eben Bawwa38, 33 

Aribi, 477—481, 532 

Arik, 324 

Al-‘Ari8, 510, 521 

Aristeas, 504 

Aristida ciliata, Desf. See Sollejan 

Aristida coerulescens, Desf. See Soll2jdn 

Aristida obtusa, Del. See Slejla 

Aristida plumosa, L. See Nasi 

Aristobulus, 500, 512 

Al-‘Ariz (h14), 246 

Arkat (i10), 428, 453 

Al-Arnab, ‘Ajn (e16), 5380, 571 

Al-Arnabijjat (j11), 267, 486, 456, 457 

Arnebia hispidissima, Spreng. See ‘EH8bet al- 
hamdadm 

Arnebia tinctoria, Forsk. See ‘“E&bet al-hamam 

Arrian, 500, 512, 515, 577 

Arta (Calligonum comosum, L.; nearly leaf- 
less shrub with scaled branches, clusters of 
small flowers, and nut-shaped hairy fruit), 
121, 132, 144, 145, 149, 154, 155, 167, 187, 199, 
310; destroyed by wind, 154; keeps sand 
together, 287 

Artam (or ratam), 508 

Artemidorus, 514 

Artemis, cloister of, 508 


Artemisia judaica, L. See Ba‘étran 


Artemita, 508 

Artemite, 508 

Aruba, 482 

Arubu, 478, 479 

Al-‘Ar‘trijje, 380 

‘Arts, Habra (j10), 261, 265; (010), 188, 149 

Arz al-Grejmis. See Al-Grejmis 

Arz al-Rine (I—m7), 118, 125, 126, 129 

‘Arzan, Al, 16 

Al-Arzumijje, Mokr (h13—14), 246 

Al-Asabe‘, Kar (118), 201, 202, 204 

Al-Asad (e16), 69 

Al-Asad, ‘Ajn (i5), 337 

Asad, Beni, 68, 362, 511, 516 

Asalmanus mons, 503, 506, 508 

‘Asansal (Colchicum Szovitsii, CAM.; herb 
with a brown, sealed bulb and pink or white, 
erocus-like flowers), 158, 287 

A&Sbah, Habra (j11), 457 

Al-Asbar ibn ‘Amr, 538, 539, 541 

‘Asda, Habra (jl0), 264, 417 
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Al-‘Aseifir (e5), 3, 20 

Asejhem (i5), 339; (i5—6), 352, 335 

Al-‘ASejSe, Riglet (¢14), 248 . 

Al-Asfar, Tell (h5), 832, 385 

Al-‘Asibijje (g18), 359 

Al-‘Asibijje, Hesjan (218), 248, 359 

Al-Asja‘ ibn ‘Amr, 537, 588 

Al-Asjah (r—s19), 449 

Askalon, 478 

ASkar, Al, 221, 444, 445 

°Askar al-Hmétri, 52 

“Askar 4l Kwejéeb, 16 

Al-Aslam, ‘Aklat (h19), 364, 368 

Al-Aslam, Sammar (r17, q17—19, p 20), 181 

Al-Aslam, Tar (h19), 368 

Al-Asma‘i, 130, 512 

Asphodelus micranthus, Boiss. See Barwak 

Asphodelus pendulinus,Coss. Dur. See Barwa‘ 

Al-‘Asra (n7), 126 

“Assaf eben Lhejjed, 279 

Al-‘Assafijje, 138, 140, 141, 149. Sve Nejjal 

Al-‘Assafijje, Kulban (p9), 133, 184, 140, 141, 
142, 147 

Asses, breeds of, 229, 269; slinking, 227; in 
towns, 269, 270; wild, 269, 270 

Assimilation of hares, 152 

Assyria, 479, 480, 482, 485, 486, 489 

Assyrian campaigns, 479—4%0 

Assyrian names, xvi 

Assyrian records, 477 

Assyrians, 51, 479, 480, 482, 486—488; and 
northern Arabia, 477—479 

Al-AStar, 521 

Asteriscus graveolens, Forsk. See Nild 

Astragalus Cahiricus, DC. See Iden al-hmédr 

Astragalus camelorum, Vel. See Metnan 

Astragalus Forskahlei, Boiss. See Zetade 

Astragalus gyzensis, Del. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus hamadensis, Vel. See Chejl an- 
naam 

Astragalus Kofensis, Vel. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus macrobotrys, Bge. See Metndén 

Astragalus Musili, Vel. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus radiatus, Ehnbg. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus sanctus, Boiss. See Chejl an-na‘dm 

Astragalus tenuirugis, Boiss. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus tribuloides, Del. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus triradiatus, Bge. See Kaf‘a 

Astragalus tuberculatus, DC. See Kaf‘a 

Asurbanipal, 36, 480, 485—487, 489, 578 

Atar Kurumaia, 481 

Atarsamain, 485, 487, 488 

“Atban, 41 

Al-‘Atejbe, 572 

Al-‘Atejfat, 84 

“Atfa Bajjaz (d9), 40 

Al-‘Atijje, 370 

“Atijje abu Kohle, 372 

*Atijje, Al, 16 

“Atijje, Beni (m—n4—o05—p6), 120, 143, 233 

“Atik, Habra (n8), 126 

Atlantie Ocean, 498 

Al-Atna (g10), 408 

Atractylis cancellata, L. See Gurrejs 

Atractylis comosa, Sieb. See Neéi* 
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Atractylis flava, Desf. See Neéi* 

Atrak, 442 

Atreni, 501 

Atriplex dimorphostegia, K.K. See Rorejla 

Atriplex, L. See Kataf 

Atriplex leucoclada, Boiss. See Rorol 

“AtSan, Han (h20), 365 

Al-AtSan, S. (d11), 44, 45, 48 

Attacks, 412, 413; announcement of, 200; by 
the Fed‘an, 26—29; by the Frege, 30—33; 
repulse of, 316, 318 

Attala, 502 

Auranitis, 500 

Ausitae, 504 

Ausitis, 504 

Austrians, 442 

‘Awad eben Subejéan, 404—407, 409, 410, 412, 
419, 423, 451 

“Awad, Riglet (d10), 44 

Al-A‘wag (f18), 359; (h13), 246, 254 

Al-‘Awag, Radir (£15), 70; (k13), 201 

Al-A‘wag, Radir, 237 

“Awagi, Al, 175 

A‘wajbe, Zelib (c11—12), 51 

Al-Aw‘ar, 61 

Al-Awda’, 270 

“Awdan eben Radhan, 16 

Al-Awdat, 270 

Awdat al-Kalb, 270 

“Awde, sanctuary of the Sheikh, 380 

“Awde abu Serra, 55 

‘Awde abu Tajeh, 177, 179, 180, 181, 257, 416, 
421, 435—441, 444, 445, 447, 448, 459 

“Awde al-Kwétbi, 174, 195, 201, 209, 285, 329, 
382, 337, 339, 340, 343, 351, 452 

Al-Awdije, 513 

Awdijet al-‘Alawijje (h—g10), 261, 524 

“Awejdat welad Fwejran eben Maleé, 231 

Awejset al-Garba, K (k8), 116, 517 

‘Awénan, Al, 16 

Al-‘Awérez (d10), 36, 44, 48. See also Harrat 
al-‘Awérez 

Awéset abu Hamel (h—g11), 255, 259 

Al-“Awéa, S. (£12), 69 

Awgara’, 126 

Al-‘Awége, Riglet (g16—17), 246 

Al-‘Awir, 79, 560 

Awlad Ranem, 231 

Awlad Salibi, 281 

“Awnid, 337 

Al-‘Awnid, 337, 516, 517 

Aws ibn Hagar, 371 

“Awseg (Lycium arabicum, Schw.; dense 
thorny shrub with sweet reddish berries), 
558, 564, 571 

Al-‘Awsegi, Riglet (k12—13), 201 

Al-‘Awsegi, S. (k—j6), 324 

Al-‘Awsijje (d15—16), 504 

Al-Awtejdat, TlGl (i7), 96, 325 

‘Awwad eben Hmar, 326 

Al-Awwalijje, 140 

“Awwaz, Al, 84 

Al-A‘zal, 36 

Azalla, 36, 487, 488 

‘Azaman, Fejzat (h15—16), 236, 244 
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*“Azaman, Habra (i8), 97 

Al-Azamat, 382, 383, 387, 388 

Al-‘Azareb, 193 

Azarilu, 485 

Al-‘Azaz (g18), 360 

Al-‘Azazre, 56 

Al-Azejmat (j7), 109 

Al-‘AZejr, 430 

‘Azer (j9), 96, 98, 412, 415 

Al-‘Azer (06), 130 

Al-‘Azer, Tell, 12 

Al-Azhari, 126 

‘Azid (Picridium vulgare, Desf.; low annual 
weed with small greenish flower heads), 
287, 328 

©AZil eben Ja‘i8S, 84 

Al-‘Azizijje (£18), 357 

Al-‘Azraba (m—111), 166, 287, 465 

Al-Azrak, 270, 324, 339, 396, 463, 514, 520, 525 

Al-Azrak, Kasr (i5), 92, 321, 325, 332, 334, 
336—340, 519, 569 

“Azw (subshrub with small prickly leaves 
and greenish flowers), 343 

Al-Azwar (p9), 188, 142 

“Azza, 361 

*Azzale, S. (e7), 36, 488 

Al-‘Azz4m, 132, 136, 143, 233 


Al-Ba‘agza, Riglet (112—k13), 201 

Al-Ba‘ajet, Tlal (h5), 335 

Baalbek, 234, 564—566 

Bab al-Faw. See Al-Faw 

Bab al-Hawa, 372 

Bab-Thoma, 378 

Bab Tima, 378 

Babylon, 367, 481, 485, 486, 490, 493, 498, 500, 
501, 508—505, 508, 515 

Babylonia, 42, 480—483, 485, 493, 498, 500, 501, 
503, 505, 506, 515, 5438, 587 

Babylonian frontier, 480 

Babylonians, 162, 480, 482 

Badana, 477, 479 

Badda, Zel* (q8), 141 

Badri, Eben, 253 

Ba‘étradn (or ‘abejtrdn; Artemisia judaica, 
L.; a kind of wormwood), 132 

Bagdad, xii, xv, 46, 63, 76, 77, 86, 90, 210, 229, 
231, 269, 362, 441, 528—530 

Baha’eddin, Emir, 48 

Bahatri (Hrodium cicutarium, L.; Erodiwm 
pulverulentum, L.; gray herb with reddish 
flower heads), 48, 182, 236, 271 

Bahdal, Al, 538 

Al-Bahr, 372 

Bahra’, 79, 550, 554, 558, 571 

Al-Bahra, 38 

Bahrat al-“Atejbe, 16 

Al-Bahrejn, 366, 483, 511, 515, 539 

Bailu of Thilu, 483 

Al-Bajdatajn, 248 

Bajer, Kasr (j6—7), 100, 324, 325, 508, 515, 
517, 518 

Bajer, Kulban, 324 

Bajer, Wadi (j6—7), 324 

Bajez, 517 

Bajjiz, Rigm (k14—15), 220 
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Bajjiz, Zelib (d9), 40, 521 

Bajr, 325, 508 

Bak‘a’” (q15—16), 299 

Bakka, 361, 371, 511 

Bakkar, 307 

Al-Bakkar (19), 307 

Balak, 494 

Balis (a8), 487, 504, 509—511, 552 
Balkan, 427 

Balkejn, 125, 126, 130, 332, 334, 336 
Banacha, 508 


Banat, 508 


Banat Kejn, 158 

Al-Banat, Tlal (p9), 138 

Banat al-Zén, 508. See also Al-Zén 

Banatha, 508 

Al-Barabra, 15 

Barad, 314 

Baradan, 506, 530, 531 

Al-Baradan, 233, 359 

Barathena, 506 

Al-Barbak (114), 217 

Barbarea arabica, Vel. See Suffdra 

Barbatia, 514 

Baréet at-Trejfawi. See At-Trejfawi 

Bard, 518 

Bardawil, Kasr (g18—19), 361 

Al-Barde (d7), 72, 79; (n10), 128, 131, 155, 184, 
536; 184 

Bardwil (h9—10), 268, 417 

Bardwil eben RaSed, 362 

Barek, 371 

Bargas eben Hdejb, 27, 28, 398, 434, 441 

Bargas walad Serem, 52 

Barhebraeus, 560, 578 

Barit al-Hamar (p—o8), 138 

Barit as-Samar (p8), 138 

Al-Bark, Habra (i10), 264 ; 

Al-Barrit, K. (i17), 32, 45, 214, 228—225, 234, 
525 

Barsipa, 500 

Al-Bartide (h16, k18), 234 

Barwak (Asphodelus micranthus, Boiss.; As- 
phodelus pendulinus, Coss. Dur.; a species 
of asphodel), 187 

Al-Basatin, Habari (g¢10), 75, 404 

Al-Basatin, TlGl (f10), 75, 78 

Basbds (Dicyclophora caucaloides, Vel.; Dicy- 
clophora morphologica, Vel.; reddish an- 
nual of the parsley family), 49 

Basins, al-Giba, 195; al-Gwejf, 88, 89; al- 
Ka‘ara, 62 ‘ 

Al-Basiri (d7), 488; (e7), 1, 4, 405 

Al-Basita, 417 

Baskanu, 480 

Basra, 367 

Al-Basra, 76, 79, 272, 361, 366, 371, 886, 428, 
441, 442, 444, 451, 509, 515, 520, 529—531, 549 

Bassia muricata, L. See Orejnbe 

Al-Bata al-A‘far, 233 

Batanaea, 504 

Batanaei, 504 

Al-Batanijje, 518 

Al-Batile, 336 

Al-Batn, 283 

Batn ar-Rumma, 514 
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Batn as-Sirr, 335, 336, 507, 512, 518, 516, 520, 
551, 555 

Batra Sajba (k9), 118 . 

Al-Bawa’ (n10), 155, 184, 186 

Bazu, 482—484 

Al-Bdene, Riglet (k13), 202, 265, 269, 450, 451, 
458 

Al-Bdiir, 14 

Al-Bééat, Kasr, 360 

Al-Bed* (02), xv 

Bedadle (r17—18), 231 

Al-Bedi, 531 

Al-Bedi* (n8), 126 

Bedouins, 427; attitude toward death, 347, 422; 
believe unreliable news, 321, 827; condemn 
government, 8; demolish houses, 163, 470; 
despise sedentary peoples, 426; despise what 
they do not understand, 186; destroy crops, 
5; discuss the World War, 886, 387, 389, 426, 
428, 437; guides, 56—57; injure gardens, 163; 
interested in polities, 86; irreligious, 399; 
jealous, 127; knowledge of reading, 54; like 
bathing, 326, 328, 329; long for news, 37, 
43, 44, 72; need supplies from tilled regions, 
430; own date palms, 109, 110; rob mer- 
chants, 89, 90; relation to Druses, 439; re- 
lation to Slejb, 258; routes to Syria, 380, 
557, 558; seek bread, 305; self-confident, 3; 
sleep in the morning, 18; suffer from cold, 
21, 121; suffer from hunger and thirst, 187, 
191, 305, 310; unable to keep direction in 
traveling, 43, 44, 54, 56, 57, 81, 92, 93, 264, 
265; uneasy without relatives, 488, 439; un- 
patriotic, 399 

Al-Bedrijje, Habra (118), 201, 203 

Beersheba, 479, 493 

Begana, 506 

Beidha el-Hawra, xv 

Beirut, 321 

Bejran eben Hbejéan, 55 

Bekr ibn Wa’il, 566, 571 a 

Al-Bekri, 40, 41, 61, 65, 70, 125, 126, 130, 131, 
158, 199, 233—235, 246, 248, 255, 272, 304, 307, 
324, 335, 336, 365, 371, 402, 511, 512, 518, 522, 
524, 534, 544, 545, 552, 578 

Al-Beladori, 361, 540, 542—548, 564, 565, 569, 
578 

Al-Bela‘is, 14 

Bel‘asi, 14 

Al-Belka’, 325, 386, 351, 5138, 522 

Bell, Gertrude Lowthian, 396 

Bellevalia bracteosa, Vel. See Burrejd 

Beni, plural of eben. See proper name 

Bennak, Al, 231 

Bere, 508 

Berim al-Bint (f10), 75 

Berk ad-Diade (16), 118 

Berkat al-Brétijje (p8), 130 

Berlin, 38, 517, 525 

Berten, 506 

Al-Berten, Tell (k13), 201 

Betel, 494 

Al-Béza, “Ajn (i5), 339 

Béza Netil (112), 421 

Al-Bezem, Riglet (f16), 70 

Al-Bhara (d8), 406 
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Al-Bhejrat, 467 

Al-Bhejrat, Radir (27), 91 

Al-Bhéra (g18—19), 359, 508; (j11), 244 

Bible, xvi 

Biblical names, xvi 

Bid, 484 

Bihkubad, 366 

Bihkubad al-A‘la, 366 

Al-Bijad, 270, 272 

Bijar, plural of Bir. See proper name 

Al-Bijaz (110—11), 122, 199, 270, 272, 273, 307, 
408, 459, 463, 516 


Al-Bijazijje (p7—8), 1380 
BiktaéS ibn TutuS, 527 
Bileam, 494 


Binoculars, 186 

Bir. See proper name 

Birat, 138 

Bird (r9—10), 314, 518 

Birds, habdri, 108; hdejje, 267; kata’, 358; 
mré*, 229; raha’, 419; swallows, 1938, 229; 
swése, 236; tandara, 152; wmm sdlem, 154; 
with curved beak shall not be eaten, 267 

Al-Birg, 467 

Al-Biris (h20), 500 

Birk al-Rumad, 534 

Birket ar-Rihan. See Ar-Rihan 

BiSir eben MerSed, 398, 404, 435 

Al-Bigr, 41, 564 

Al-Bigri (Gebel) (b—al0), 40, 41, 45, 47, 49, 56, 
405, 487, 511, 530, 531, 561, 562 

Bit Amméani, 485 

Bitumen, 367, 368 

Al-Biz, K. (j7), 87, 101, 104, 107, 242, 321, 484; 
eroded limestone hillock, 107 

Al-Bizzeh (g19), 368 

Al-Bkara (i10), 417 

Blacksmiths, entitled to some meat of slaugh- 
tered camels, 177; inhabit at-Tjér, 281; in- 
termarry with slaves, 281 

Blau, O., 506, 507, 578 

Blechova, Anna, xvii 

Blejhan eben Dihi eben Mesreb, 1, 11, 16, 19, 
21—31, 34—47, 49, 56, 58—60, 62—64, 66—68, 
71—738, 77, 79—82, 86, 87, 89, 111, 114, 165; 
mother of, 64 

Blockhouse or kasr, 370 

Blood, cannot be wiped off, 243; -money, 4638 

Bnejje, Al or Eben, 15, 461 

Al-Bnejje, Hesjan (h14), 245, 246 

Al-Bnejje, Tel‘et (h13), 248 

Booty, 424; division of, 200 

Borsippeni, 504 

Bosra, 98, 314, 324, 339, 396, 441, 463, 516, 
519, 520, 526—528, 549, 554, 555, 557, 562, 
564—566, 568, 569, 572, 578 

Botta and Flandin, 479, 578 

Boulder, sacred, 74 

Boundaries of Arabia Deserta, 498—513 

Boundary between the settlers and the nom- 
ads, 335 

Al-Bowbehi, Habra (j10), 265, 417 

Bowli, Habra-l- (e9), 77 

Al-Bowli, Tarab (f14), 581; (k12), 284 

Al-Bowli, Tell (k12), 234 

Al-Bowlijjat (n10), 155, 157, 186 
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Al-Bowlijjat, Sbn. (e6—7), 34 

Bowman, Isaiah, xvii 

Al-Bowzeli, 89 

Al-Bowzelijjat (f6), 26, 34, 77, 88, 392 

Al-Bowzelijje, 82 

Bradan (f18), 359, 506, 531 

Al-Brake (g18), 363 

Al-Bralijje (g7—8), 91 

Bread, prepared in ashes, 218, 219 

Al-Brejéat, Habari (i10), 221, 264 

Brejéat al-Mra’ (i11), 265, 454 

Brejéet ummu Hsejje (ill), 265, 525 

Al-Brejla (h8), 95 

Al-Brejtat, Habari (i7), 100 

Al-Bréka (d8—9), 40 

British, 898, 399. See also English, Inkliz 

Brukdn (Centaurea camelorum, Vel.; low, 
bushy perennial with bristly bracts and 
yellowish flower heads), 135, 328, 334 

Al-Bsajta (m8—9), 118, 119, 122, 125, 126, 131, 
167, 487, 523, 551; erosion of, 125 

Al-Bsas (i5), 335 

Btejjen eben MerSed, 428 

Al-Bab (g18—19), 368 

Buda’, 483 

Buhtur, 516 

Al-Buk‘a, 524 

Al-Bukej‘a, 524, 525 

Al-Bamijjat (015), 516 

Bupleurum semicompositum, L. See Snejsle 

Burckhardt, J. L., 5538, 578 

Burial, 169 

Burial ground, al-Mgenne, 142, 144; Naba- 
taean, 272 

Burk a3-Sa‘ira, 157, 183, 187 

Burka’ Hawra’, 508 

Burku‘, Kasr (g8), 82, 90, 92, 98, 96, 409, 484, 
513, 515, 519, 528 

Burrejd (Bellevalia bracteosa, Vel.; species 
of hyacinth), 287 

Al-Bur‘tim, 3871 

Busajta, 118, 119, 125, 130, 522, 523 

Al-Butmijjat (e6), 382, 384, 885, 389, 390 

Al-Butum, W. (i5), 334, 337, 343 

Buz, 484 

Al-Bwejb ({8), 397 

Al-Bwejb, Habari, 398 

Bwejb al-Razwan (111), 453, 468, 464 

Al-Bwejbijje (09—10), 185, 168, 170 

Al-Bwejtat (113), 206, 209, 214, 296, 298, 515, 
528 

Al-Bwér (c5), 388, 389 

Al-Bweéra, 522, 523 

Al-Bwérde, Zelib (f17), 70 

Bwéza (Paronychia arabica, L.; low, silver- 
sealed herb with pinkish flowers), 318 

Al-Bwéza, Habra (q9), 141 

Byzantines, 543, 550 

Bzdr as-semen (Euphorbia Rohlenae, Vel.; 
species of spurge), 286 


Al-Ga‘aéedi, M. (h13), 247—249, 252, 2638 
Cabd, Hazm (d9—10), 37, 41, 48 
Al-Cabd, M&aS (m4), 523 

Cabde, Fejza (i6), 334 
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Caetani, Leone, 518, 523, 534, 538—540, 544—546, 
549, 550, 554—557, 560—563, 565, 568—570, 
573, 578 . 

Caf (j7), 96, 109, 298, 314, 324—827, 388, 895, 
396, 406, 441, 484, 507 

Caff al-éalb (Gymnarrhena micrantha, Desf.; 
low annual with scaled stamens bearing 
yellow heads which stick to the soil and 
when dried take che shape of a hard spoon), 
236, 252 

Cafr Chaider, 367 

Al-Cahaf (g18), 362 

Cahaf Ahmed eben HaSem, 363 

Cairo, 534 

Cakile arabica, Born. Vel. See Islih 

Calathua, 508 

Calathusa, 508 

Calb abu Muntar (h13), 246, 248, 249, 254 

Calb al-Ca‘aéi (h13—14), 246—249, 252 

Calendula aegyptiaca, Desf. See ‘E&bet al- 
rurdb and Henwa 

Calendula micrantha, Boiss. See Henwa 

Cambyses, 515 

Camels, author is robbed of two, 299, 300; 
breeding period, 453; conservation of water 
in, 557, 563, 567, 570, 571; day’s journey, 120; 
dispute about, 319; draw water in the oases, 
297, 298; dung marks the road, 155; dunging 
in drinking water, 305; of ‘Ejal Turkijje, 
320, 321; emaciation prevents rising, 281; 
fattened with good pasturage, 226; fed with 
nejtil, 43; fondness for their young, 307; for- 
saken on the camping ground, 3; frightened 
easily, 160, 183, 250, 303; gone astray, 247; 
grazing as they go, 68; grazing on mharit, 
270, 271; in herds, 455; hoof prints in sand 
mark whence they came, 146, 147; incitement 
to drink, 570; killed for guests, 177; lack of 
pasture, 110, 299, 336; lame, 319; liberated, 
175; loading of, 303; loads, 453; maladies, 
103, 260, 261; milk diluted with water, 56; 
milk scarce in December, 67; mourning for 
young ones, 193, 194; need of rest at sunrise, 
121; in the Neftid, 146; pack camels, 453; 
protected by warriors, 9, 110; reward for 
lost or stolen, 40, 300, 302, 387; rider on 
camel does fancy turns, 77; saddling 108; 
sandstorm and, 19, 159; seven deserted, 
39—40; sick, seared with hot iron, 260, 261; 
silent in the night, 38, 87; stolen, 114, 165; 
traders, 284; travel across salt marsh, 102, 
315; travel in darkness, 307; travel in the 
sandy desert, 154; wailing for killed young, 
193, 194; watering of, 116, 140, 183, 208, 
305, 308; white, 55, 480; wounded, 183, 321; 
young killed, 103 

Camping ground, difficulty of choosing, 68, 
69; guarding, 49, 71, 333; in arid land, 2; 
in various seasons, 408, 409; migration to 
new, 194, 311; order in, 5; scouts look for, 
336; scrutiny of abandoned, 80, 81, 253, 254, 
329, 402—404; stench near, 2, 3; thief near, 18 

Capha, 507 

Capparis spinosa, L. See Sefalleh 

Carchemish, 487 
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Carduus getulus, Pom. See Rkéta 

Carmathian garrisons, 364 

Carmathian sect, 366 om 

Carmathians, 68, 362, 364, 366, 367, 545 

Carrichtera Vellae, DC. See Hassejna 

Casama, 563 

Casb, Habra-l- (f7—8), 397 

Caseb al Hawi, 136 

Al-Gaseb eben Marzik, 52 

Cassius Dio Cocceianus, 501, 578 

Castles, al-Ahejzer, 366, 367; al-Azrak, 
340—346; al-Hallabat, 351—353; Hammam 
as-Sarrah, 348—351; Kusejr ‘Amra, 335, 
3438, ar-Rhaba, 58 

Cauara, 506 

Cauchabeni, 504 

Cedrei, 492 

Al-Gelwa, 517 

Cemal, Abu (d13), 62 

Cenhab, 14 

Centaurea arabica, Vel. See Mrar 

Centaurea camelorum, Vel. See Brukdn 

Centaurea epapposa, Vel. See Sréra 

Centaurea Musili, Vel. See Mrar 

Centum Putea, 507 

Cerd al-Alwani (g18), 359 

Cerijjan (£18), 357 

Cerkes, 439 

Chalcis, 498 

Chaldean swamps, 500, 508, 504, 512, 515 

Chaldean territory, 500 

Chaldeans, 502, 504 

Chalybonitis, 509 

Characene, 501 

Charax, 499, 501, 514, 515 

Chauchab, 504 

Chauchabeni, 504 

Chaulotaei, 498, 505 

Chejl (Anchusa hispida, Forsk.; rough, hairy 
annual with yellow flowers and root which 
produces a stain), 287, 334 

Chejl an-na‘dm (Astragalus hamadensis, Vel. 
var. Astragalus sanctus, Boiss.; perennial 
milk vetch with silver, hairy, winged leaves 
and violet flowers), 268 

Chesney, F.R., 555 

Chiefs, Rwala, harass the Government, 239 

Children, neglected, 7 

Choca, 506 

Choce, 506 

Christians, 426—428, 487—439, 504, 537, 542, 
564 

Chronicles, Books of, 491, 492, 496 

Circassians, 314, 439, 440 

Cistanche tubulosa, Schenk. See Daniin 

Citrulus Colocynthis, L. See Hanzgal 

lab, Habra ummu (f10), 75 

Classical writers, on Arabia Deserta, 497—508; 
on transport routes, 514—516 

Cleanliness, 294, 295 

Cléb, Al-Bu, 358 

Cleome arabica, L. See Zorrét an-na‘dm 

Cleome arabica, Vel. See ‘Efejna 

Clothing, 423 

Coche, 506 
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Coele-Syria, 499 

Coffee on grave, 428, 429 

Colchicum Szovitzii, CAN. See ‘Asansal 

Cold, 41, 226, 250, 260, 2683—264, 423 

Coloration of hares and birds, 152, 153 

Constantinople, 58, 321, 327, 387, 390, 426, 428, 
431—438, 441, 442, 517, 518, 525, 527 

Constitution, Turkish, and the Rwala, 8 

Convolvulus pillosellifolius, Desr. See Sel* 

Cooking, 218, 219, 222, 228, 235. 


_ Corral, ancient, 249 


Cotton, culture of, 379 

Courier of Eben RaSid menaced by an-Niri’s 
slaves, 283 

Ctesiphon, 501 

Al-Cwatle, 16 

Cwétli, 16 

Cynodon dactylon, L. See Negil 

Cynomorium coccineum, L. See Tartit 

Cynomorium giganteum, Vel. See Tartit 

Cyperus conglomeratus, Rottb. See Messé* 


Da‘a* (a variety of semh), 464 

Ad-Dab‘, 40 

Ad-Dabbtisa (j15), 225 

Ad-Dabel (05), 130 

Dabes, M&AS (07), 1380 

Dabra (Erodium glaucophyllum, Ait.; sub- 
shrub with basic leaves, thin stamens, and 
small, reddish flowers), 207 

Dachareni, 484 

Daemia cordata, R. Br. See Sibri* 

Daffaf, Al, 136 

Ad-Daga‘em, 550 

Dag‘am, 507 

Da‘gan, 324 

Da‘ganijje, 324 

Dagger of Arabian workmanship, 54 

Dahab, ‘Ajn, 530 

Ad-DahaméSe, ‘Aneze (j16—20), 44, 45, 88, 117, 
118,. 129, 172, 191, 209, 211, 212; 214, 217, 221, 
223, 238, 237, 262, 327 

Dahek, 382 

Ad-Dahhak ibn Kejs, 361, 371, 521 

Dahi, 201, 553 

Dahil, Eben, 52 

Dahilallah eben ‘Amr, 136 

Dahliis a3-Selihi, 52 

Dahman, Al, 52 

Dahmasi, 45, 209, 211, 212, 215 

Dahna’, 79, 256 

Ad-Dahna, 272 

Ad-Dahial, 55 

Daia, 481 

Daidan, 493 

Dajdan, 479 

Dale, the negro, 193, 194 

Ad-Dalija, 509 

Dalje, Tarak abu (e6), 34 

Da‘lik al-gemal, called mti, when dry (Scor- 
zonera Musili, Vel.; perennial with long 
roots, white, dense branches, and hairy 
heads of yellowish flowers), 128 

Datlik al-mti. See Da‘lik al-gemal 

Ad-Dam‘ane, 63 
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Damascan lands, 382 

Damascan territory, 478 

Damascus (e4—5), 1, 4, 8, 13, 30, 41, 46, 48, 53, 55, 
76, 77, 83, 84, 86, 90, 92, 108, 143, 180, 188—190, 
210, 230, 234, 239, 255, 269, 284, 303, 308, 310, 
320, 321, 339, 347, 358, 364, 377, 378, 380, 384, 
386, 395, 398, 406, 408, 411, 481—433, 441, 457, 
461, 477, 481, 483—485, 487—490, 492, 494, 498, 
499, 509, 518, 515, 516, 518—521, 523, 524, 
527, 528, 582—535, 545, 546, 548, 557, 562, 
565, 568, 569, 571—573 

Dammian, the slave, 20, 23 

Dana’, 199 

Ad-Dana’, 522, 523 

Dance, war, of the settlers, 286 

Dédnin (Cistanche tubulosa, Schenk.; para- 
sitie plant with root about two meters long 
and splendid flower spike resting on sand), 
199, 238 

Dapha, 507 

Daphna, 507 

Dar al-Hegra, 366, 367 

DarawéSe, Kasr, 363 

Darb. See proper name 

Dat al-Agawul, 324 

Date palms, irrigation, 297, 298 

Dates, 51, 58, 362, 364, 473 

Dating according to important events, 221 

Datd an-Nebki, 379, 381 

David, 17, 491 ; 

Ad-Dawari, 524 

Ad-Dawg, 417 

Dawéan, son of Hmar, 182 

Dawma, 532 

Ad-Dbawin, 136 

Dbejb, 449 

Dead, aversion for the, 169; enemy unburied, 
185; honor to, 429 

Dead Sea, 438, 439, 496, 508, 504, 512 

Debadeb (h9), 403, 407, 408 

Debadeb (h17), 244 

Ad-Deéée (e12), 59 

Dedan, 479, 484 

Ad-Defif, Radir ab- (k13), 201, 202, 2384 

De Goeje, M. J., 518, 545, 578 

Dehan, Riglet umm (f16), 70, 358 

Dehman, 40 

Dejdehan (or hejmardn; Papaver laevigatum, 
MB.; Papaver Rhoeas, L; a kind of poppy), 
238 

Ad-Dejr (b12), 188, 210. See also Dejr az-Zér 

Dejr al-Gemagem, 361 

Dejr Kurra, 361 

Dejr az-Zoér (b12), 51, 53, 188. See also ad-Dejr 

Dekwa (f5—6), 1, 4, 11—13, 16, 21, 380 

Delitzsch, Friedrich, 478, 482, 489, 578 

Deluge, legend of, 418 

Dembtth, 255 

Ad-Dembth (h12), 249 

Demlir as-SazZri (e10), 44 

Demltir Swab (d12), 61 

Demlir Warka (d11), 47 

Ad-Dendba (f7), 336, 392, 394 

Deportment toward Bedouins, author’s, 300, 
301, 312 

Der‘, Eben, 488, 553 


Der‘an, Al, 15 

Der“at (g4), 98, 321, 518, 523, 524 

Derw (or slajéa), 227 

Desert, and heaven, 60, 78, 264; sand. See 
Sand desert 

Deverra chlorantha, Coss. See Korgi 

Devil tempts men, 211 

Dhama (or rakma; Erodium laciniatum, Cay.; 
herb with very long roots, short stamens, and 
small, reddish flowers), 222 

Ad-Dhana (018—19—p19—20), 256, 272 

Dhejban, Al, 136 

Ad-Dhejbat, Tlal (q9—p10), 145, 146 

Ad-Dhejl (011), 148 

Dhorme, Paul, 478, 488, 578 

Ad-Dib, Radir (j5—6), 332 

Ad-Dib, Tarak (f8), 78, 89, 400 

Diblat, 481 

Dicyclophora caucaloides, Vel. See Basbds 

Dicyclophora morphologica, Vel. See Basbaés 

Dihja ibn Halifa, 562 

Dihrani, 483, 484 

Dihtani, 483 

Di-ih-ra-ani, 484 

Dijaf, 507 

Dil al-hosni (Triticum orientale, L.; wheat- 
like grass), 187 

Dilbat, 480, 532 

Dilmun, 483 

Ad-Dinawari, 532, 578 

Dinner, solemn, 392, 393 

Diodorus Siculus, 499, 502, 578 

Diplotaxis Griffithii, Hookf. See Hafs 

Diplotaxis Harra, Forsk. See Hafs 

Distance, determination of, 208 

Diviners, 46—47 

El-Djéf, 507 

Dlejjeé, Eben, 238 : 

Dlejjel eben Megwel, 181, 182 

Dlejm, 102, 211, 357, 358 

Ad-Dleme, 52 

Dmejr (e5), 1—8, 32, 76, 81, 176, 190, 377, 378, 
380—885, 395, 446, 527 

Dmejr al-‘Atize (e5), 2, 384, 572 

Ad-Dmejtat, 95, 408 

Dmejtet ummu Ksejr (h8), 95, 406, 409 

Dmejtet ummu Mhaftr (h—i8), 95, 409, 411 

Dmejtet ummu Te‘ejs (h—i8), 95 

Dogs, attachment of, 133, 134; sense of smell, 
329; 

Domata, 532 

Domatha, 532 

Doré, P. Gustave, 60 

Doughty, Charles M., xiii 

Dowkara (i8), 98, 99, 412 

Ad-Drajje“at, 205 

Drejhmat, Habra (f6—7), 88, 392 

Drejhme (Alyssum Musili, Vel.; prickly, hairy 
annual with small, yellow flowers), 73, 182, 
207, 2388 

Drejlat Harbi (i5), 335 

Druses, 9, 11, 314, 321, 347, 382, 396, 424, 426, 
437, 489, 440, 442 

Driz, 442 

Ad-Driiz, Gebel, 347 

Du Bakar, 141 
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Du Hamas, 234 

Du Heseb, 246 

Du Hijam, 55 . 

Du Husum, 246 2 

Du Kar, 371, 503, 515 

Du al-Kara, 197, 584 

Du al-Merwa, 553 

Du-r-Rumma, poet, 512 

Ad-Dubban (h14), 245, 246 

Dubjan, Beni, 55, 101, 126, 141, 155, 272, 324, 
334, 518, 516 

Dueara, 503 

Duhaj, 308 

Ad-Duhejne (c13), 60 

Ad-Duhna (c13), 60, 61 

Ad-Duhil, Bir (b11—12), 55 

Dima, 197, 279, 480, 481, 488, 4938, 506—508, 
514, 515, 520, 521, 523, 531—553, 567, 568; 
(e4), 378, 380, 384, 545; in al-Hira, 543 

Dima DimiSk, 545, 546, 549 

Dumaetha, 507, 508, 532 

Dimat Gandal, 532 

Damat al-Gandal, 125, 127, 130, 200, 272, 279, 
308, 364, 368, 474, 480—482, 486, 492, 498, 508, 
511, 512, 515, 516, 519—523, 528, 531—535, 
538—540, 542—550, 552, 558, 556, 564, 565, 
568, 569; history of, 531 

Damat al-Gandalijje (m11), 118, 120, 127, 159, 
162, 164, 166, 270, 460—462, 467, 472, 506, 
508, 534 

Dimat al-Hira, 542—545 

Dumatha, 504, 514, 515, 532 

Damatu Habten, 532, 535 

Dumejr, 560 

Dumetha, 508, 532 

Ad-Dumgan, 84 

Ad-Dunaba, 336 

Daran, 364 

Durman, Al, 14, 15, 185, 196, 233, 290, 299, 449 

Durmani, 14 

Durmi, Eben, 157, 176 

Dusare, 503 

Dutch inscription, 424 

Ad-Dwajde, 52 

Ad-Dwara, Habari (h8), 93, 94, 408, 524 

Dwéh, Al, 15 

Ad-Dwéhlat, Rig] (k11—112), 201, 202, 270 

Ad-Dwéhle (g9), 403 

Dwérez, Al, 16 


Earth, Bedouins’ and Slejb’s conception of, 264 

Eating, 50, 51 

“Ebad, 542 

Al-Ebadi, ‘Ajn, 872 

“Ebede (b8—9), 27, 28, 38, 56, 398, 404, 433, 
434, 440 

*Ebejd, ‘Ajn, 372 

Eben. See proper name 

Eben Kdér, Kasr (m12), 281 

Ebhejter eben Durmi, 196 

Ebirillu, 481 

Echinospermum spinocar pos, Forsk. See ‘E8- 
bet ar-rds 

E‘da’, Tell, 48 

Al-Edare‘, 522, 523 

Al-‘Edeme, 530 
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“Edeme, Fejzat (c10), 49 

Al-‘Edeme, Kart (e12—13), 63 

Edena, Riglet (g13—14), 248 

Edéne, Riglet (g14), 246 

Al-Edénijje (g9), 403 

Al-Edére® (p7), 130 

Edom, 479, 485, 492—494, 496, 497, 504, 506 

Edomites, 492—494, 497 

Edra‘at, 321, 528, 524 

Education of children, 394; sons of chiefs sent 
to Constantinople, 390 

Al-Efa‘i (i11), 244 

“Efejna (Cleome arabica, Vel.; herb with red- 
dish flower heads), 48, 55, 220 

Ega’ (r13—ql14), 76, 498 

“Egazi, 390, 394 

Egdejjan (Salvia controversa, Ten.; a species 
of sage), 207 

Egypt, 77, 90, 125, 195, 230, 405, 427, 432, 435, 
437, 438, 442, 444, 478, 479, 482, 492, 493, 
499, 518—5238, 534, 537, 540, 551; occupation 
by the English, 438 

Egyptian boundary, 386, 478, 493 

Egyptian Hwétat, 444 

Egyptians, 482 

“Ejad ibn Ranm, 547—552 

‘Ejal Turkijje, 216, 320, 321 

‘Hjarat, Kar (g12), 262; (h17—18), 244 

*Ejarat as-Sleki (g16—17), 244 

“Hjjad, “Ajn (i19), 372 

Al-‘Hjr, Tell (k15), 221 

Al-“Ejs, Kart (i14—15—h15), 234, 235 

Al-“Ejsawijje, Kulban (k8), 113, 507 

‘Rjt eben Ze‘er, 387 

Al-‘Ejta, 391 

‘Ejte, 235 

Al-Ekére*® (f18), 70, 358 

Al-‘Ekfan. See Zemlet al-“Ekfan 

‘Ekren, Tell (i8—9), 95, 96, 98, 409, 412, 415 

Al-‘Ela’ (s8), xiv, 178, 180, 339, 395, 519, 520 

Elath, 497 

‘Eleban, Riglet (j14), 229 

“Eleban, Tarak (d10), 41, 45 

*Elejjanijje, escarpment (e7—8), 35, 36 

Al-‘Elejjanijje, Se“%b (e8), 30, 35, 36 

Al-‘Elejjanijje, Kulban (e8), 29, 34—38, 85, 
255, 488, 527 

“Elejmi, 15 

Al-‘Elem, 125 

Al-‘Eleme, 15 

Elihu, 484 

Al-‘Emara, 244, 525. See also “Emart al-Hné- 
fes 

“Emart al-Hnéfes (i138), 244, 525 

Al-Emeri, Kulban (i5—6), 334 

Al-‘EmeSe, Fejzat (£15), 70 

Al-‘EmeSe, Kir (f15), 248 

Emessa, 498 

Emex spinosus, L. See Humbejz 

*‘Enad eben Madi, 413, 414 

*‘Enaza, Hazm (h10), xv, 75, 98, 230, 247, 250, 
257, 259—263, 266, 406, 407, 423 

Al-‘Eneb (g19), 359, 366 

“Enesldan (or ‘ansaldn), 236 

Eneze, xv 

England, 399 
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English, 386, 3938, 399, 427, 488, 441, 442, 444, 
446. See also British, Inkliz 

English mail, 76 

Englishman, 367 

Englishwoman, 396 

Al-‘Enkijje (i—h5), 339 

Entébeh (c12—13), 59 

Entertainment of guests, 50, 51, 392, 464 

Enver Pasha, 430, 481—433, 487, 446 

Ephedra alata, Decaisne. See ‘Alanda 

Al-‘Erak (Irak), 42, 509—511 

Erasmus, 504 

Eratosthenes, 498, 500, 504, 512 

Erbijjaén (Anthemis arabica, Vel.; an herb 
like our camomile), 42, 49, 74, 90, 207, 252 

Al-Erbijjani, Riglet (g14), 248 

Al-‘Erbizi, 52 

Al-‘Erg (h18), 368, 365 

Erg@ (or rukrik; gerrejd of the ‘Amarat; 
Helianthemum Lippii, L.; Helianthemum 
micranthum, Boiss.; Helianthemum salici- 
folium,L.; herb with long, hairy leaves and 
spikes of greenish-yellow flowers), 73 

Al-Ergawi (g18), 246, 360 

Erodium bryoniaefolium, Boiss. See Tummejr 

Erodium ciconium, L. See Tummejr 

Erodium cicutarium, L. See Bahatri 

Erodium glaucophyllum, Ait. See Dabra 

Erodium laciniatum, Cav. See Dhama 

Erodium pulverulentum, L. See Bahatri _ 

Erosion, 121, 128; al-Bsajta, 125; evidence of, 
195, 196; al-Giba, 195, 196; Helwat and 
Abu Tenijja, 136, 139; al-Hag, 134; al-Me- 
zahir, 137, 139; al-Mlosi, 65-66; Sirhan, 105 

Ersal, 385 ; 

Erucaria Aegiceras, 1.G. See Hamma’ and 
Sikkdra 

Erupa, 506 

‘Brz (Prosopis Stephaniana, W.; mimosaceous 
shrub with bipinnate leaves and spikes of 
small flowers; see Fig. 63), 58, 61, 102, 
118, 315, 317, 318, 363 

Al-‘Erz (h14), 245 

Al-ESage‘a, 14, 85, 86, 95, 96, 101, 238 

Al-Esagef, T1G1 (h7), 94, 96 

Esarhaddon, 478, 480—485, 532 

Esau, 492 

“E&bet al-‘akrab (Anagallis latifolia, L.; pim- 
pernel with blue flowers), 301 

“E&Sbet al-gerw (Tephrosia Musili, Vel.; sub- 
shrub with woolly stamens, oval leaves, and 
racemes of white flowers), 287 

“Esbet al-hamadm (Arnebia hispidissima, 
Spreng.; Arnebia tinctoria, Forsk.; prickly 
annual with long roots containing a violet 
pigment), 236 

“Esbet ar-rds (Echinospermum spinocarpos, 
Forsk.; hairy and prickly annual with 
small flowers), 236, 238 

“E8bet al-rurdb (Calendula aegy ptiaca, Desf.; 
species of marigold), 238 

“ESbet umm sdlem (Notoceras canariense, 
R. Br.; low cress-like herb), 318 

Al-Eséhmat (j8—9), 113, 314 

Al-Esejd, Se‘ib (j8), 113, 314 

Al-‘Eséle (f—g18), 359 
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Essair, 378 

Al-‘Egse, Radir (114), 217 

Estarat ‘Azer (f6), 12 

Al-Etele, 372 

Al-Etle, 531 

Al-Etle, ‘Ajn, 361 

Etra (j7), 94, 95, 109, 321, 324, 326, 441 

Euphorbia Musili, Vel. See Nkejda 

Euphorbia Peplus, L. See Nkejda 

Euphorbia Rohlenae, Vel. See Bzdr as-semen 

Euphrates, 1, 21, 80, 37, 40, 41, 53, 55, 57, 59, 
62, 638, 69, 75, 76, 79, 83, 102, 172, 231, 234, 
285, 287, 246, 248, 259, 261, 262, 270, 272, 357, 
361, 362, 366—369, 403, 427, 454, 457, 472, 483, 
487, 498, 494, 498—506, 508—512, 515, 520, 521, 
525, 527—531, 560, 564 

Europe, 426, 441, 442 

Europeans, 367, 399, 442; in Kasr al-Ahejzer, 367 

Evil smell, fear of, 171 

Al-Ezare* (m10), 124, 158, 166, 306, 523 

Ezekiel, Book of, 484, 491, 495, 496 


Face (honor) blackened by killing a defense- 
less foe, 292; (protection) granted by chief, 
27, 28; chief’s responsibility, 211, 300 

Fadaja, 380 

Fadl ibn ‘Isa, 48 

Fadram eben Kalfa’, 55 

Al-Fag (g17), 246; (m10), 157 

Fag as-Slubi (114), 208, 207, 214, 216 

Fagonia Bruguieri, DC: See Gamba 

Fagonia glutinosa, Del. See Umm at-trab 

Fagonia myriacantha, Boiss. See Gamba 

Fagr, 518 

Fahad (h18), 244 

Fahad 4l (or eben) MaShitr, 108, 258, 287, 311, 
312 " 

Fahad Béé eben Drejm eben Haddal, 22, 44, 
52, 258, 359 

Fahad eben Hazza‘ eben Sa‘lan, 2, 6, 127, 172, 
176, 288—242, 392 

Fahad eben Tnejjan, 448 

Al-Fa‘i (e6), 385 

Fajed eben Rejfi, 179 

Fajez, Al, 171 

Fajez eben Nawwaf, 452 

Al-Fajjaim, 529 

Al-Falalig, 361 

Falcons, hunting, 10, 104, 105, 108 

Faleh eben Farwa, 136 

Al-Fanagil, Kulban umm (j7), 109, 320 

Fanar eben Haddal, 28 

Al-Far abu-l-A‘wag, 254 

Al-Fara (e4—5), 379 

Farag, the Slubi, 207, 208, 212, 293 

Al-Farat, Rig] (h13), 246 

Far‘at al-Krénijje (j7—8), 99, 328, 327 

Farazdak, 515, 578, 579 

Fares eben’ Fahad eben Sa‘lan, 176, 239—242, 
405, 406, 483, 435, 441 

Al-Farga (110), 122, 166 

Al-Farha, 467, 471, 472 

Farhan al-Ajdi, 84 

Farhidi, 14 

Farming, modern, at ‘Adra’, 379 

Farsetia aegyptiaca, Turr. See Grajba 
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Faserijja, 380 

Al-Fasfas, Hesjin (g18), 246 

Faskanat, Habfari-l- (112), 201 |» 

Fatigue, 301, 302 

Fatt (or semh), 464 

Al-Faw (m11), 467 

Fawwaz eben Nawwaf, 452 

Al-Fawz, S. (j8—9), 118 

Fazel, Fejzat (cll—12), 40, 47—49 

Fazza, 394 

Al-Fed‘an, tribe (a9—c12), 27—29, 32, 38, 43, 
45, 51, 55, 56, 62, 85, 86, 211, 233, 258, 389, 
393, 398, 399, 405, 424, 426, 433, 484, 487, 440, 
442, 458 

Fegr, S. (08), 125, 130, 131, 134, 518 

Fegr, Zla° (07), 130 

Fejd (r15), 514 

Fejjaz, Abu-l-, 531 

Fejjaz, chief of the Mesarbe, 45 

Fejsal eben Hmitd 4l ‘Obejd eben Raid, 
vicegerent in al-Gowf, 157, 162, 286, 431 

Fejsal al-Hasawi, 363 

Fejzat. See proper name 

Fellejf. See Tellejt 

Al-Fellage (£19), 438, 441, 530 

Fendi eben Sa‘tid eben Melhem, 387, 392, 452 

Ferida, Tell (f8), 78 

Al-Feris (i12), 246 

Ferula sinaica, Boiss. See Kalh 

Fezara, Beni, 130, 158, 314, 334 

Fezir, Al, 180 

Al-Fhedawi, Radir (h6), 335 

Al-Fhede, M. (i138), 244 

Fhéde, Nawwaf's wife, 6, 452 

Fhejd, an-Nfri’s herdsman, 452 

Fighting, in desert and in voleanie country, 5 

Fihat Hawmal (n5), 130 

Al-Firad, 567 

Fire arms, merchants, 286 

Fire, big, sign of hospitality, 50 

Fireplace, of RSéd eben Smejr, 401; of the 
Slejb, 237; of Sultan eben Tajjar, 393 

Firs (scented shrub resembling wormwood), 
99, 102, 105, 106, 112, 118, 128, 144, 323, 328, 
343, 408, 415 

Al-Firs, 40 

Fischer, C. Th., 504, 506—508, 578 

Al-Fkiki, 56 

Al-Fkak, Se‘iban (k7), 114 

Fléhan, 136 

Fleta, Al, 15, 24, 25 

Flak Dalma, Hazm (i—h6), 332, 335 

Fog, 54, 59, 81, 82, 409, 410, 455. See also mist 

Folklore studies, author’s difficulties in 
earrying on, 17, 18, 2938 

Forat, 514, 515 

Forests, 487 

Al-Forklos (c5—6), 388 

Fox, good omen, 24, 225; protected by Allah, 
460 — 

Al-Fra’. See Tlejlat al-Fra’ 

Francoeuria crispa (Forsk.) Cass. See Getjat 

Frang, 432, 441, 442 

Frank, 441 

Frankenia hirsuta, L. See Hrejza 

Franks, 46 


Fransa, 441 

Franz, 441 

Al-Frege, 15, 24, 25, 29, 32, 48, 838, 106, 128 
129, 233, 404, 423, 448, 449 

Fregi, 83, 405, 448, 449 

Al-Frej, Tell (d8), 38 

Al-Frejge, Tel‘et, 252 

Frejgi, 15, 129 

Frejh, the negro, 117, 120, 127, 124, 128, 129, 
131, 133, 135, 139, 144—147, 154, 165 

Al-Frejha, 467, 472 

Frejta (Haplophyllum rubrum, Vel.; Haplo- 
phyllum tuberculatum, Forsk.; shrub with 
straight branches, small leaves, and red or 
yellow flowers), 328 

Friendship among chiefs of hostile tribes, 22 

Frost, 18, 20, 41, 81, 403, 418, 443 

Al-Frth, Ab- (f18), 358, 359 

Al-Fukara’, 84 

Fumaria parviflora, Lam. See Sokub 

Al-Furahde, 14 

Furdat an-Nu‘m, 234 

Fwad (g18), 365 

Fwdne (short, parched plants), 40 

Al-Fwa‘re (di—6), 37, 386, 440 

Al-Fwéra, Riglet (h12), 246, 254 


G. Abbreviation for Gebel. See proper name 

Ga‘ada (Teucrium Polium, L.; scented, white, 
woolly subshrub with hanging flower heads), 
55, 57, 238, 268 

Al-Ga‘aga, Habra (j6), 382 

Ga‘ala, the two, 129. See also Ga‘alat as-Sawda’ 
and Ga‘alat a8-Shaba’ 

Ga‘alat as-Sawda’ (n9), 126, 128 

Ga‘alat a&-Shaba’ (n8), 126, 128, 130, 131, 134 

Ga‘ara, 231 

Gaber, Al, 15 

Al-Gabija, 242, 560 

Gad, 491 

Al-Gafar (14), 324, 508, 512, 515 

Gagea reticulata, Pall. See Sahhim 

Al-Gajfa, Kar (o7—8), 130, 134 

Gal. See proper name 

Galium ceratopodum, Boiss. See Abu nesr 

Al-Gam‘, 524 

Gam‘an, Radir, 524 

Gam‘an, the son of Muslim, 15 

Gamba (Fagonia Bruguieri, DC.; Fagonia 
myriacantha, Boiss.; low, spiny perennial 
with many branches), 182, 318 

Game‘ as-Sadat, 380 

Al-Gami‘an, 362 

Al-Gamis, Tarab (d15—16), 530, 531 

Gandal, Al or Eben, 15, 127, 242, 405, 435, 544 

Al-Gandali, Radir (i14—15), 236 

Ganfe, Abu, 233 

Ga’panu, 483 

Al-Garba’, 116, 516, 517 

Al-Garba, Fejzat (m11), 305 

Garba‘, Kasr al-Bu, 363 

Al-Garbia‘ijje, Kulban (j8), 109, 320 

Garir ibn al-Hatafa’, the poet, 40, 365, 577, 578 

Gate into the desert, 380, 557, 558 

Al-Gatme, Kart (h17—18), 244. 

Gauara, 506 
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Gaue, 506 

Gaw Morejra (m12—13), 200, 282, 285, 296 

Gawa (m11), 304, 305, 472 

Al-Gawla, 517 

Al-Gawra‘a, Se‘iban (n7), 126 

Al-Gaw3i, 524 

Al-Gawsijje, Habra (i15—16), 233, 524 

Gaylussacia canescens, L. See “Aranta 

Gaza, 478, 492, 509, 514, 515 

Gazelles, 272 

Gazi, Eben, 421 

Gbejb (c12), 59 

Al-Gbejl, ‘Ajn (g18), 365 

Al-Gdejde (¢5), 487 

Gdejjedet Ahamer, M. (i15), 234 

Gdejjedet ‘Ar‘ar, Hesjan (i—jl4), 224, 228, 
229, 233, 234 

Al-Gdejr, Tell (j11), 457 

Gdejr, Ummu (j—k11), 267 

Geba’, 48 

Gebal, 492 

Al-Gebali, Radir (k13), 201 

Gebb al-Kdejm (b8—9), 488 

Gebb az-Zbejdi (e6), 385 

Al-Gebbara, 84 

Gebel, Al, 52 

Gebel ad-Driiz, 347 

Gebw ad-Dhejl. See Ad-Dhejl 

Al-Gedajeb, Tarak (m10), 166 

Al-Gedalme, 84 

Ged‘an al-Abrak (n—o6), 125, 130 

Ged‘an abu Kutne eben Mhejd, 258} 

Ged‘an al-Asmar (o—n6—7), 126, 130 

Al-Ged‘an, MSa& (06), 131 

Al-Ged‘at, Umm (j13—14), 228 

Al-Gedi. See Klejbat al-Gedi 

Al-Gedilijje, 467 

Gedrosia, 498 

Gediit eben Karh, 55 

Al-Gedwa (m10), 157, 166 

Al-Gejb (m10), 157, 166 

Al-Gela‘id, 44, 45, 47, 52 

Gelal, Al, 52 

Al-Gelamid, Hazm (j11—k12), 202, 234, 248-245, 
269—271 

Gemazem, K. umm (j—k7), 109 

Al-Gemal, Habb (n—m9), 127, 128, 168 

Al-Gemal, Umm (h4—5), 351 

Al-Gemalén, Se‘iban (p7), 130 

Gemil, Al, 231 

Al-Gemili, Tell (h14), 245 

Al-Genab, 324, 359, 518 

Generosity, praised, 84, 85, 216, 217, 258 

Genesis, Book of, 4783—480, 484, 490, 492—494, 
497, 531 

Al-Genfin, Kasr, 363 

Ger‘a, 498, 501 

Gerani abu ‘Ader (i8), 98 

Gerani abu ‘Agram (i8—9), 98 

Gerani abu Radir (i8), 98 

Al-Geranijjat, Kar (08), 130, 134 

Al-Geranijjat, Se‘iban (i8—9), 98, 412 

Al-Gerawi, Kulban (19), 121, 310, 522, 523 

Al-Geri8, Tell (q8), 141 

Germans, 442 

Gerrawi, 15 
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Gerrejd (or grejda; Gymnocarpos fruticosum, 
Pers.; a subshrub with white branches and 
small leaves and flower heads), 42, 73 

Gerrha, 498, 501, 514, 515 

Gerri, Al, 15 

Geriid (e5), 388 

Getjat (or gatgat; Francoeuria crispa (Forsk.), 
Cass.; a bushy herb with small heads of 
yellow flowers), 128, 252 

Getjat, Kart umm (n9), 128—130 

Al-Getiim, Kart (h18), 244 

Al-Gettim, Tlal (h7), 94, 96, 325 

Gezar (Prangos arabica, Vel.; high perennial 
with vertical root, white hairy branches and 
leaves, and yellowish umbels), 236, 238; as 
remedy, 238 

Al-Gezi‘, S. (k7), 110, 111 

Al-Gezi‘a (h9), 408 

Al-Gezire, 40, 42, 281, 261, 270, 457, 509—511 

Geziret al-‘Arab, 508, 509 

Gezaih, Umm (l6—7), 114 

Gezza* eben Miglad, 52, 217 

Gezzth (or korzi), 128 

Al-Gférat (j7), 105, 321, 517 

Al-Ghajde, Hesjan (h14), 230, 248, 247—252 

Ghajjem eben DawwaAj, 52 

Al-Ghara (p9—10), 138, 141 : 

Ghassanians, 402, 538, 587, 538, 540, 542, 543, 
546, 548—550, 554, 559, 560, 562—564, 571—573 

Ghejs, Al, 279 

Gibb (c12), 59, 61, 527, 531 

Gibb, Fejzat (c12—13), 59 

Gibb Ranam, 530, 531 

Al-Gidd, K. (g11—12), 261, 528 

Gideon, 495 

Gidran, Al, 15 

Gifejn, Ammu (n7), 126 

Al-Giffa (d9), 37, 40 

Al-Gig, Habra (j10), 113 

Gilead, 491 

Gindibu, 477 

Al-Girfe, 16 

Girfejn, Umm (m7), 126, 130 

Girgir (Senecio coronopifolius, Desf.; herb 
with alternate leaves and heads of yellow 
flowers; a species of groundsel), 70, 220, 238, 
248 

Al-Girtmi, 530 

Gisan al-Gowf, 305 

Gisr Tora, 378 

Al-Giwa, 515 

Gizj@ head tax, 537, 539, 541 

Glal, Eben, 233 

Glas, Al, 14 

Al-Glasi, 176 

Glaucus, 532, 579 

Glejdan, Al, 16 

Glérem (f6—7), 89, 392 

Al-Gmej‘i, M888 (k15—16), 221, 523 

Al-Gmejsat, 52 

Goats and sheep, corrals for, 249; rapidly 
multiply, 257 : 

Goha, M. (h13), 246, 506 

Gold, extraction of, 66 

Goliath, 17 

Government, Turkish. See Turkish Government 
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Gowf, 40 

Al-Gowf (m11), xiv, xv, 65, 82, 83, 103, 106, 
110, 117—120, 127, 129, 148, 145, 157—165, 
167, 168, 171, 174—177, 182, 187, 188, 190—195, 
200, 207, 209, 230, 231, 234, 275, 277, 279, 280, 
283, 287, 290, 295, 296, 299, 305, 306, 327, 382, 
388, 395, 415, 416, 423, 427, 482—434, 437, 
444—446, 448—450, 452, 453, 458—460, 462— 
473, 483, 523, 5438, 552, 553; kasr at, 160— 
162; struggles for, 162—164, 290 

Al-Gowlan, 240, 275, 314, 321 

Grajba (or lossejz; Farsetia aegyptiaca, 
Turr.; perennial with virginate twigs and 
pink flowers), 128, 135, 182, 200 

Grajde, 84 

Graves, ancient in al-‘Assafijje, 141; Calb al- 
Ca‘aéi, 248; Rumamin a&-Shami, 78—79; 
Tel‘et as-Sa‘i, 80; robbers and raiders, pil- 
grimage to a grave, 142 

Great Sea, 499 

Greeks, 367, 442, 507 

Greeting, 50, 188, 311, 312 

Al-Grejmis (110), 122, 166, 307 

Greyhounds, 66; sense of smell, 98, 329 

Gi‘ane, Umm, 372 

Guardian, formula for appointing a, 67 

Al-Giiba (m11—I 12), 164, 194, 195, 197, 234, 
281, 293, 303, 408, 464, 472, 504 

Gubba (p13), 234, 446, 449, 461 

Al-Gubba, 524 

Gubejlat at-Tni (bl11), 41 

Gabt al-Gowf, 508, 528. See also Al-Gaba 

Gabt al-Ka‘ara (e12), 62, 638, 531. See also Al- 
Ka‘ara 

Gudad, 518 

Gudam, 325, 326 

Al-Gudd, 261 

Gudejma al-Abra§, 371 

Gudejma al-Waddah, called Gudejma al- 
Abra§&, 361, 371 

Al-Giidi ibn Rabi‘a, 545, 546, 548, 550—552 

Gufjan, Al, 15 

Gufr al-MAleh (h19), 368 

Gufrat Nassar, 203 

Guides, difficulties with, 266—268; gluttony, 
235; hiring, 47, 83,85, 127,209, 210, 212, 213; 
not keeping direction, 48, 54, 235, 236, 264, 
265; laziness, 220; search for, 22, 173, 382, 
383, 445 

Guidi, Ignazio, 532, 579 

Al-Guja8, Wadi, 40 

Al-Gumej‘i, 522, 523 

Gunpowder, 233 

Al-Gurawi, 310 

Gurb (or Sagarat al-gerdd; Onobrychis ve- 
nosa, Desf.; woolly, leguminous perennial 
with yellow flowers), 236 

Gurrejs (Atractylis cancellata, L.; low, but 
strong, bushy herb with large flower heads 
resting in resplendent silver cups), 328 

Gustr, 361 

Al-Gwabre, 136 

Gwad abu ‘Ali al-“Ani, 6, 22, 23, 103, 110, 171, 
172, 191, 209, 210, 285, 286, 293, 294, 297, 300, 
302, 310, 318, 327, 332, 395 

Al-Gwahle, 16 
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Gwej al-Ranam (k8), 318 

Al-Gwejf (£7), 34, 39, 75, 
336, 392—394, 396 

Gwejjan, Riglet (j11), 245 

Gwejnan, Al, 136 

Gymnarrhena micrantha, Desf. See Caff al- 
éalb 

Gymnocarpos fruticosum, Pers. See Gerrejd 


78, 87—90, 92, 94, 


H. Abbreviation for Habra, Habari. See pro- 
per name 

Habari, plural of Habra. See proper name 

Habanamru of Buda’, 483 

Habb. See proper name 

Habbanijje, 357 

Al-Habbanja (f18—19), 357, 358, 362 

Al-Habbarijjat, Kar (g15—16), 246 

Habbin (i—h11), 246 

Habib al-Hsejnawi, 395, 441 

Habilat, 248 

Al-Habile, Kart (g13—14), 248 

Al-Habili (h13), 248 

Habisu of Kadaba, 483 

Habt, 65 

Al-Habtr (b12—13), 234 

Habtir eben Razab, 231 

Haéem eben Mhejd, 55, 429, 433, 434, 441 

Hadad, 493 

Al-Hadala’ (g7), 90, 91, 397, 401 

Al-Hadala’, 90, 336 

Al-Hadamijje (g17), 526 

Hadatia, 487 

Hadawda, 314 

Hadawda, 484 

Haddag, 148 

Haddal, Eben, 28, 360, 367 

Al-Hadedijjin, 31, 405 

Hadidi, 405, 406 

Al-Hadita (d16—17), 362, 509; (j6), 325, 329, 
832, 388, 517, 522 

Hadite, chief of the HreSe clan, 413—415, 441 

Hadn, 308 

Al-Hadne, 162, 163, 176, 280, 290, 295, 472 

Hadramawt, 509 

Al-Hafaze, 362, 367 

Al-Hafagi, Kasr, 367 

Al-Hafagi eben Sa‘lan, 22, 168, 452, 453 

Hafaje Laha (i10), 428, 526 

Haffan, 371, 530 

Al-Hafi, Riglet (h16—17), 244 

Hafijje, 371, 511 

Al-Hafijje, 526 

Hafir, 40 

Hafr abi Masa, 509 

Al-Hafra (i4d—j5), 334 

Hafés (Diplotaxis Harra, Forsk.; Diplotaxis 
Griffithii, Hook. f.; hairy, prickly subshrub 
with yellow flowers), 238 

Hadfair (Schismus arabicus, Nees; Schismus 
calycinus, L.; an oatlike grass with dense 
stalks), 187, 207, 238, 248, 252, 301 

Hagar, 491, 492, 497 

Hagar, 498 

Hagareans, 532 

Hagarites, 491, 497 

Al-Hag& Datid as-Saélem, 189, 190 
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Al-Hagg Jasin, 190 

Haggag, Al, 84 

Al-Haggas, commander of Caliph ‘Abdal- 
malek, 158, 361 


Hama’ (b5), 48, 359, 391, 485, 499 

Al-Hamad (d—e9—f—jl0), 68, 70, 73—75, 80, 
91, 122, 180, 202, 211, 213, 231, 254, 255, 259, 
263, 265—267, 270, 272, 408, 411, 418, 454, 458, 


Haggi Halfa, 33, 92, 98, 279, 513, 514, 519, 
520, 528, 553, 579 

Al-Hagira, 380 

Al-Hagm (i10), 263, 415, 418—420, 453 

Hagr, Al, 56 

Hagra, 498 

Hagrat Rubbah (i8), 99 

Al-Hagitle (e5), 885 

Hailstones, 20 

Hajappa, 477, 479 


5038, 511, 526 
Hamad welad Senniaf, 231 
Hamal, 126, 130 
Hamala’, 126 
Al-Hama‘le, 84 
Al-Hamamde, 84 
Al-Hamamid, 15 
Al-Hamamijat (m11—12), 198—195, 303 
Al-Hamar, 126. See also Tubejz al-Hamar 
Hamas, 248 


Hajbar, 84, 172, 178, 176, 339, 519, 536, 553 

Hajdar, Kasr, 367 

Hajel (q14), xiv, xv, 76, 79, 173, 198, 231, 299, 
310, 417, 481, 432, 446, 449, 451, 481, 514 

Hajel eben Fajez, 414 

Hajjaé, ‘Ajn, 372 

Hajjal, Eben, 233 

Al-Hajjanijje (016), 449, 521 

Hajjaza‘, Al, 52 

Al-Hajtam ibn ‘Adi, 513, 568, 564 

Hakam al-Hudri, 233 

Al-Hakkan, 372 

HakSe, Al, 15 

Hala, 336 

Hala, 63, 336 

Al-HAla, 68, 336 

Al-Hala, 336 

Al-Halad, Tlal (i8), 98, 99 

Halaf, slave of Sultan al Tajjar, 388, 390 

Halaf eben Iden, 240 

Halajta (or nikd), 328 

Al-Halat, 506, 526 

Halba (Zollikoferia mucronata, Forsk.; bushy 
annual with long, thin root, gray leaves and 
longish, yellow flower heads), 200 

Al-Halba (e8), 37—39, 79; (16), 118. See also al- 
Helba 

Haldili, 483 

Haleb, 8, 438, 440, 530, 531. See also Aleppo 

Haled al-Kasri, 364, 522 

HAled eben Sattam eben Sa‘lan, 206, 207, 216, 
217, 312, 452 

Haled ibn al-Walid, 55, 100, 246, 361, 513, 520, 
526, 583, 5389—542, 545—569, 571—573 

Halfa (Imperata cylindrica, L.; a kind of 
reed-like grass with silky, hairy flower 
spikes; see Figs. 64, 65, 66), 102, 104, 145, 
313, 320, 322, 323 

Halfablatan, 380 

Half-fellahin, encounter with, 369 Al-Hants, Riglet (j11—12), 244 

Halifa eben Ratjan, 449 Hangzal (Citrullus Colocynthis, L.; colocynth), 

Halige, Zalta (h16), 236 196 

Halil Fattal, 103 Al-Hanzalijjat, Rigl (k—112), 201 

Halimoenemis pilosa, Moq. See Kalsa Haplophyllum rubrum, Vel. See Frejta 

Halimt al-Kara, 11 Haplophyllum tuberculatum, Forsk. See Frejta 

Al-Halize, 233 Al-Harab (g18), 365 

Al-Hall, Darb (119), 446, 449 Al-Harani (i4), 334, 569 

Al-Hallabat, Kasr (h4), 351—353, 569 Harar, 490, 493 

Al-Halli (g11), 261 Harasta (e4), 378, 380 

Hal6éla(Leontodon autumnalis, L.; fall dande- Harasta at-Tin, 380 
lion), 187 Harb, tribe, 53 

Haloxylon articulatum, Cav. See Rimt Harb abu Tajeh, 435 


Hamét (Lithospermum callosum, Vahl.; hairy 
perennial with prickly leaves and blue flow- 
ers), 132, 135, 145, 149, 155, 200, 246 

Al-Hamatre, 52 

Hambdz (Rumex vesicarius, L.; a kind of 
sorrel), 128, 187, 328 F 

Hamd (shrub with long branches and small 
leaves; resembles rimt), 238 

Hamda, Habra (d9—10), 41 

Hamdan ibn Karmat, 366 

Hamdan, tribe, 552 

Hamdan walad Hasi, 136 

Al-Hamdani, 76, 101, 179, 272, 335, 518, 516, 579 

Hamed, servant of Zejdan eben Tamed, 415 

Hamed 4l Homt, 136 

Al-Hamel (10), 403 

Hamer, 234, 235 

Al-Hamisan, 380 

Hamma (Erucaria Aegiceras, I. G.; annual 
with small, pinnate leaves and bunches of 
red flowers), 182 

Hamma, Karat (e12), 62 

Hammad, Al, 15, 85 

Hammadi, 15 

Al-Hammam (a7), 529, 531 

Hammam ibn ‘Omar, 362 

Hammam as-Sarrah (h4—5), 348—354 

Hammara, the swdja, 223 

Hamr wédzef (a variety of semh), 464 

Al-Hamra’, 357, 358 

Hamsis (Rumex lacerus, Balb.; 
sorrel), 287 

Al-Hamz, 530, 531 

Hamzat al-Isfahani, 324, 351, 579 

Han. See proper name 

Al-Hanafes, 560 

Hanaser (a6), 509, 529 

Al-Hanatis, 56 

Al-Hanfas, 525 


a kind of 
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Harb eben Muhammad, 233 

Harba, 351 

Al-Harba, 402 . 

Harbaka (a kind of hellebore), 5: 

Al-Harbe (g8), 402 

Hardal (mustard seed), 464 

Hardan, Kasr al-Bu, 363 

Al-Hardijje (h13), 245, 246 

Haret ibn Gabala, 324 

Al-Haret ibn Zalem, 402 

Al-HarfaSe (f18), 357 

Al-Harga (h8), 93, 406, 408 

Harga, Habra (f9), 78 

Hargé, 485 

Harika, 485 

Harimt al-Haw‘a. See Al-Haw‘a, H. 

Harit ibn Mas‘ad, 367 

Al-Hariza (c6), 485 

Harra. See Voleanic territories 

Harra Tenan, 314 

Harran, 494 

Harran, the herdsman, 16, 19, 23 

Harrat al-“Awérez (r6—s7), 176, 436 

Harrat Ragel, 324 

Harrat Ragla’, 335, 336 

Harrat ar-Ragla’, 335, 336 

Harrat a&-Shaba’ (h—i6), 325, 335 

Harrat al-‘Wejned (i5), 337, 340 

Harrit (of the Slejb; kerb of the Rwala), 255 

Harsaf (Echinops ceratophorus, Boiss.; high 
thistle with white hairy leaves and large 
heads of bluish flowers), 145, 149, 252, 318, 334 

Al-Harsafijjat (n—m10), 127, 128, 186, 289 

Al-Hart (i4d—5), 386, 337, 348, 347 

Harun ar-Rashid, 364 

Al-Hasa’, 233, 363, 431 

Al-Hasa’, S. (k7), 112 

Hasdd (of the Sararat; Sa‘rdn of the Rwala), 
128 

Al-Hasaf, 504 

Hasak (Medicago Aschersiniana, Urb.; Medi- 
cago laciniata, All.; clover-like annual with 
spiny fruits), 187, 328 

Al-Hasan, 382, 387 

Hasan, Al (or Eben), 15, 233, 470 

Hasan, son of ‘Ali ibn Abi Taleb, 366 

Hasan al-Mazlim, 384—386 

Al-Hasawijjin, 363 

Al-Hasawijjin, Kasr, 363 

HaSeb, 552 

Hasid, 246 

Hasif, 40 

Al-Hasis, Umm (g18), 363 

Al-Hasja’, 467, 553 

Haksm, See proper. name 

HaSmet al-“Ejade (h18), 244, 368 

Hasmet az-Zerka’ (f8—9), 78 

Al-Hasne (f13), 69 

Hasor, 490, 495 

Al-Hass (a6), 483 

Al-HaSsabijje (k8—9), 313 

Hassan, brother of Okajder, 588, 539 

Hassan, Kasr al-Bu, 363 

Hassan ibn Tabet, 533, 579 

HasSejna (Carrichtera Vellae, DC.; low, hairy 
annual with violet flowers), 207 
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Hassénet al-hasis (or kasba’), 199 

Al-HaSw (i12), 245 

Al-HatarSe, 52 

Hatem at-Ta’i, 100, 125, 324, 579 

Al-Hatimi (j9), 412, 415 

Hatra, 501 

Al-Hatt, Radir, 524 

Al-Hatt, Riglet (i13), 244 

Hattam, Al, 16 

Hatti, 477, 479 

Haurina, 485 

Hawa (Sonchus asper, Vill.; a thistle weed), 
187 

Al-Haw‘a, H. (Harimt) (I—m12), 200 

Hawa, Kasr al-Bu, 363 

Haw‘a, Kulban (m12—13), 200 

Al-Hawani, 549 

Al-Hawarnak (i20), 509 

Al-Hawazem, 457 

Hawdan (Picris radicata, Forsk.; bushy annual 
with hairy flower stalks and heads of yellow 
seented flowers), 245 

Al-Hawé&a, K. (09), 132, 165, 167—169, 178, 183, 
193, 206 

Al-Hawga, Kir, 131, 188 

Hawi, Habra-l- (n8), 130 

Hawijj, 130 

Hawijje, Rigm (e11), 49 

Hawila, 493, 497 

Hawlan, 380, 381 

Hawmiat, Zel* (07), 130 

Al-Hawr, 262 

Hawra’, xv 

Hawran, ‘Aklat (e16), 69, 530 

Hawran, Gebel (hi—g6), 5, 38, 75, 79, 86, 89, 
92, 96, 106, 126, 134, 242, 262, 272, 320, 321, 
324, 325, 332, 384—336, 351, 395, 400, 401, 437, 
439, 463, 477, 484—486, 488, 489, 491493, 495, 
503, 506—509, 512, 513, 518—520, 525—528, 
557, 558, 564, 566 

Hawran, W. (e14), 67, 69, 72, 248, 261, 262, 500, 
506, 531, 564 

Al-Hawrana, 334 

Al-Hawsa (n14), 508 

Al-Haw5i, 524 

Hawwa’ (Lagoseris bifida, Vis.; annual with 
thin, long root, long basal leaves, and long 
stalks bearing heads of yellowish flowers), 
318 

Al-Hawwéarin (d5), 386, 485 

Hawwas, 372 

Hawwas eben Rafel, 28, 29, 43 

Haza‘, Al, 15 

Hazael, 480—482, 532 

Haza‘el, 369, 371 

Hazér (or hméra’; Malcolmia circinnata, Bge.; 
low annual with small reddish flowers hid- 
den in sand), 182 

Al-Hazar (f18), 358 

Al-Hazar, Tar (e13), 62 

Hazar al-Ma’, 98 

Hazar al-Ma’, Bir (c11), 51 

Hazar al-Ma’, Radir (k11—12), 202 

Hazawza. See Sabha Hazawza 

Hazban, Al, 55 

Al-Hazel, 231, 515 
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Hazem, Al, 55 

Al-Hazem, MSa8 (08), 125, 130 

Al-Hazemi, 200, 246 

Al-Hazeri (g7), 91 

Al-Hazeri, Tell (27), 94 

Al-Hazim (i6), 325 

Hazim, Al (ij12—14), 231 

Al-Hazim, Kulban (i6), 332 

Al-Hazimi, Riglet (g¢14), 248 

Hazm. See proper name 

Hazna, 390 

Al-Hazne, Umm (i4—5), 340, 347 

Hazo, 484 

Al-Hazr (SM a8), 501 

Hazti, 482—485 

Hazza’ (small, grayish shrub with pinnate 
leaves), 55, 128 

Hazza‘* eben Sa‘lan, 238 

Hbiab, Habari (f11), 74 

Hdagan, 131 

Hdagan, Kulban (o8—9), 129, 133, 135, 140, 170 

Hdak, Al, 14 

Al-Hdejb (f5), 5 

Hdejb, Eben, 433 

Al-Hdejb, Tees, 199 

Hdejb, Zelib (112—13), 200 

Heat (weather), 245, 293; see also Tempera- 
ture 

Al-Hebeke (m16), 520, 528 

Al-Heber, Tell (i8), 95, 96, 409, 441 

Al-Heblan, 52 

Hedagan (n10), 184, 507, 536 

Al-Heddag, Kulban (d10), 46 

Hedreg, S. (k8), 174, 116 

Al-Hefna (h18), 244 

Al-Hefna, Radir (h8—9), 92, 93 

Hegaja, 333, 347 

Al-Hegaz, 58, 118, 339, 510, 511, 519, 522, 534, 
549, 553 

Hegaz Railway, xiv, 53, 130, 435, 437 

Al-Hegera (m14—21), 208, 221, 508, 505, 508, 
512 

Al-Hegijje, “Ajn, 70 

Hegin (bushy subshrub with thin branches, 
small leaves and flowers), 128, 145 

Al-Hegr (s7), 430, 486, 498, 511, 518, 519, 5382 

Hegr Saleh, 517, 518 

Hegra, 532 

Al-Hegra, Zaltat (e13), 69, 527, 531 

Hegrat Hawran. See Al-Hegra, Zaltat 

Al-Hejbrat, Se‘iban (j6), 324 

Al-Hejjazijje (h19), 231, 370, 530 

Al-Hejl (d8—9; ¢c10), 89—41, 45, 49; (£8), 39, 
79, 392, 396, 397 

Al-Hejl, Kulban (d9—10), 40, 41, 43, 527 

Al-Hejl, Radir (h16), 236 

Al-Hejl, Radir (h10), 262 

Al-Hejl, Tell (£6), 12 

Hejmardn (or dejdehdn), 238 

Hejrallah eben Da‘égze, 136 

Al-Hejs, 530 

Al-Hejtan, 358 

Hekla (a7), 529—531 

Al-Hekne (m11—12), 195, 304, 305 

Helal ibn “Akka ibn Bi8r an-Namari, 554, 555 

Al-Helal, Riglet (j14—15; k14), 201, 226 
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Al-Helali, Riglet (j14—15; k14), 226 

Al-Helba, S. (e15), 69 

Al-Heleme (n10), 154, 155 

Helianthemum Lippii, 
Swajia 

Helianthemum micranthum, Boiss. See Erga’ 
and Swajza 

Helianthemum salicifolium, L. See Erga’ 

Helianthemum ventosum, Boiss. See Swajza 

Heliotropium luteum, Poir. See Ramram 

Heliotropium persicum, Lam. See Ramradm 

Al-Helkam, S. (e13), 62, 63 

Helleb (Herniaria cinerea, DC.; small pink- 
like herb which stains the hands), 236 

Helwan al-Hunfa (p10), 138, 146, 147 

Al-Helwat (09), 134 

Helwat, Kir (09), 131, 136, 138, 139 

Al-Hemara, Riglet (i14), 237, 244 

Hemhem (Matthiola arabica, Vel.; Matthiala 
oxyceras, DC.; an annual with tall, hairy 
stem and yellow flowers), 48, 145, 187 

Al-Hemmel, 52 

Hemri (dry herbs), 39, 41, 43, 44, 48, 54, 57, 
61, 74, 81 

Hend (India), 443 

Al-Heni, 359 

Al-Henw (j8—9), 98, 412, 415 

Henwa or sféra (Calendula aegyptiaca, Desf.; 
Calendula micrantha, Boiss.; a species of 
marigold), 271, 328 


L. See Erga@ and 


_ Al-Hér, Kasr (b10), 66, 531 


Heraclius, 537, 560 

Al-Herban, Kart (g15), 246 

Al-Herijjan, Se‘iban (e11), 62, 74 

Hermon, 351, 439 

Herniaria cinerea, DC. See Helleb 

Herodian, 501, 512, 579 

Herodpolis, 498 

Heroum, 499 

Al-Herr (i17—18), xv, 223, 370—3872, 528 

Al-Heseb (j19), 246, 451 

Hesjan, plwral of hesw. See proper name 

Al-Hesjan, 530 

Al-Hesjan, Tel‘et, 370, 530 

Al-Hesjas (g18), 359 

Hesma’ (m2—n—o8—p4), 518, 520, 522, 528 

Al-Hesw (i14—15), 233 

Hesw Fahad. See Fahad 

Hewdbeka (Sonchus oleraceus, L.; sow thistle), 
301 

Hezekiah, 492 

Hezera, Karat (g16—17), 245 

HeZlan (d15), 531 

Al-Hezze, Kart (h15—16), 244, 245 

Al-Hfejse, Mokr (k14—15), 220 

Al-Hégejl, Zelib (d9—10), 41, 55 

Al-Hilla (h21), 362 

Himjar Dd-l-Karnejn, 553 

Al-Hinj, 70 

Hippocrepis bicontorta, Loisel. See Hrejme 

Hippocrepis bistorta, Sprg. See Zirna 

Hippocrepis ciliata, Willd. See Zirna 

Al-Hira, 41, 255, 361, 364, 371, 500, 504, 509, 
511, 520, 522—524, 532, 538, 542—546, 548, 550, 
552, 558, 555, 556, 560, 561, 563, 565—568 

Hiratakasai, 485 
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Hirbet al-MijZde. See Al-Mizde 

HiSam ibn ‘Abdalmalek, 13, 334, 515, 522, 529 

Hisam ibn al-Kalbi, 100, 533 4 

Hisar, 560 

HiSt at-Tor (114), 183, 207, 208, 212 

Hit (e17), 30, 37, 68, 76, 861, 362, 364, 367, 371, 
509, 511, 527, 529, 530, 569 

Hjaja, Abu (e5—6), 385 

Hlejb, Al, 14 

Al-Hlejfat, 14 

Hlejs ar-Ruhejmi, 231 

Al-Hlejt, R. (h14—15), 506, 526 

Hlejzim, Z. (19), 121, 310 

Al-Hlese, 127, 136, 170 

Hléwa (Matricaria arabica, Vel.; camomile- 
like annual), 328 

Al-Hma’ (112), 194, 199 

Hmar abu ‘Awwad, 103, 110, 111, 168, 171, 177, 
182, 187, 191, 209, 210, 212, 213, 216, 278, 281, 
282, 291, 320, 321, 348, 346, 367 

Hmar ‘Enaza, 262 

Hméar az-Zor (h17), 224, 236, 244 

Al-Hmejdan (m7), 126 

Al-hméra. See hazar 

Al-Hmesa, 14 

Hmi, 199 

Hmaiud eben Subhan, 176 

Hnéfes (f6), 13 

Al-Hnej (£17), 70, 359 

Hnejjan, Al or Eben, 15, 38, 191 

Al-Hneke, 530 

Holy War and the Bedouins, 426, 443 

Al-Homejma (m2), 522 

Homejma, Bir (d11—12), 47, 59 

Homs (c5), 40, 41,90, 92, 378, 380, 386, 3888—391, 
398, 485, 499, 509, 563 

Homsén (Isatis microcarpa, I. G; a woad-like 
herb), 182, 245, 271 

Homii, Al, 16 

Honor, maintained by riding, 3; place of, 22; 
rising a sign of, 22, 312; amongthe Wasamt 
al-Bahel, 383, 388 

Al-Honsor (l6—7), 114; (n9), 131, 184 

Al-Honsor, Tell (k15), 221—223 

Honsor ummu Tlejha, 205 

Hor. See proper name 

Al-H6r (e12), 55, 59; (i9—j10), 262, 263, 408, 
416—418 

Hor al-MaSkika (e9), 77 

Al-Horbotli, 233 

Al-horr (a variety of semh), 464 

Horses, care for, 10, 11; blinded by grazing 
on ‘abla, 45 

Hosnijje (Phalaris brachystachys, Lnk.; 
bushy annual grass with spiked ends), 187 

Hotmi (Polygonum equisetiforme, S.S.; a 
species of smartweed), 328 

Al-Hotti, 524 

House of Emigration, 366, 545 

Howwéarin, 561, 562, 564—566 

Hrakan, K. (09), 133 

Al-Hrasa, 56 

Hrejme (Hippocrepis bicontorta, Lois.; le- 
guminous plant), 207 

Hrejmis, Eben, 457 

Al-Hrejtat, Se‘iban (f8—9), 78, 392, 400 
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Hrejza (Frankenia hirsuta, L.; subshrub with 
long roots, dense branches, and rosy flowers; 
it protects the sand knolls of the Sirhan 
depression from being carried away), 318 

HreSe, 413, 418 

Al-Hreza, 14 

Hrit (a shrub resembling rimt), 128, 182 

Hsajdet al-Fasja (j6), 328 

Hsajdet umm Rurubat (j6), 328, 330, 331 

Hsajdet umm TemAajel (j6), 328 

Al-Hsan (n11), 157 

Al-Hsej (j14), 227—228 

Hsejje, Abu (j7), 328 

Al-Hsejjén (j7), 102, 328 

Hsejn, Al, 52, 467 

Al-Hsejn, Fejzat ab-, 95 

Hsejn eben Seka’, 84 

Al-Hsejnawi. See Naser al-Hsejnawi 

Al-Hsejne (f14), 69 

HSej8, Kart ammu (j6), 328 

Al-Hsene, division of the Beni Wahab, 14, 84, 
387, 391, 392, 394, 404; family of the Selka, 52 

Al-Hsene, H. (n8), 130 

Al-Hsiéijje (h14), 244, 245 

Htejm, 120, 143, 145, 171, 173, 176, 179 

Al-Htal (m—n10), 157, 186 

Hubbejza (Malva borealis, Wall.; Malva parvi- 
flora, L.; a species of mallow), 238, 301, 328 

Hubej, 199, 417 

Al-Hubejli, 394 

Hubejra-d-Dahal (i9—10), 417, 418 

Hubejra Gwejfe (j11), 245 

Hubejra Ranam (h16), 236, 237 

Huber, Charles, xiv, xv, 579 

Hudejde, Radir (j13), 244 

Hudraf (Salsola incanescens, CAM.; Salsola 
inermis, Forsk.; bushy annual of all colors 
but blue and black, with large winged 
fruits), 39 

Al-Hufhuf, 498 

Al-Hag (n8), 181—134, 169, 181 

Huégr ibn ‘Ali al-Kindi, 380 

Al-Hugil, 55 

Al-Htk, Habari (f8), 78 

Hukruna, 488, 489 

Al-H&l (p—a9), 133, 134, 142 

Hulbula, 489 

Hulbuliti, 489 

Humbejz (or hammejz, Emex spinosus, L.; 
a species of sorrel), 328 

Humejd ibn Hurejt ibn Bahdal, 40, 158 

Al-Humejra, 248 

Hunasira, 509, 529 

Al-Hunfa (p9—q10), 149, 174 

Hurarina, 487, 488, 495 

Hurkis ibn an-No‘man al-Bahrani, 561 

Al-Hurr, 511 

Al-Hurri, Kal‘at (¢8), 488 

Husaf, 511 

Husajd, 2385, 246 

Al-Husajd, 560, 561 

Al-Husejje, 525 

Al-HuSejje, 525 

Al-Husejn, son of ‘Ali ibn Abi Taleb, 364, 
367, 371 

Al-Hutej’a, the poet, 141 
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Hutlan, Al, 15 

Al-Huwwa, 260 

Al-Huwwa, Habari (h10), 259, 260 

Hwa’, G. (e5), 378, 380, 381 

Al-Hwédi, Kasr, 363 

Al-Hwejjer, Riglet (h16), 244 

Al-Hwejmat (h8), 82, 89, 93 

Hwejmat, Habra (e10), 75 

Hwejmat, valley, 75 

Al-Hwejmer, Kiar (h17—18), 244, 368 

Al-Hwénijje (8), 92, 93 

Al-Hwér (g19), 360 

Al-Hwér, Kasr (b10), 531 

Al-Hwétat (12—3—m4—5—n6), 177, 233, 257, 
327, 485, 487, 488, 441, 458; dissensions 
among, 435, 436, 440 

Hwétat eben Gad, 421 

Hwétat eben Gazi, 421 

Hwétat at-Tihama (p2—q2—4—r4), 120 

Hyenas, penetrate into graves, 142, 148, 149 

Hzdma (or jahak; Malcolmia arabica, Vel.; 
Malecolmia Musili, Vel.; sappy annual to 
which the sand sticks, with bunches of 
scented reddish flowers), 182 

Hzejm ar-Rim (m10), 124, 127 

Hzém Sa‘id (i6), 325 

Al-Hzéra (h18—19), 367, 368 

Hzéran abu Cahaf, Riglet, 246 

Al-Hziil (m16—17), 178, 174, 209, 231, 247, 298, 
512, 516 


Ibadidi, 479 


Ibn Ahmar, the poet, 234 

Ibn ‘Asaker, 559, 560, 562, 568, 570, 579 

Ibn al-Atir, 130, 362, 364, 367, 528, 546, 579 

Ibn Bahdal, 40 

Ibn al-Fakih, 508—510, 538, 579 

Ibn Gubejr, 568, 579 

Ibn Haldtn, 366, 367, 579 

Ibn Hawkal, 367, 510, 511, 528, 579 

Ibn Hisam, ‘Abdalmalik, 533, 535—537, 539, 
541, 579, 580 

Ibn Hordadbeh, 361, 366, 512, 523, 526, 527, 


532, 568, 569, 579 

Ibn Hubejra, commander under Caliph Mer- 
wan II, 361 

Ibn al-‘Ibri, 560, 579 

Ibn Ishak, 533, 536, 539, 541, 5583—559, 563, 580 

Ibn al-Kalanisi, 46, 380, 580 

Ibn al-Kalbi, 100, 359, 511, 512 

Ibn Kotejba, 541, 5638, 580 

Ibn Munkid, 378, 580 

Ibn an-Naggar, 368 

Ibn Roste, 532, 580. 

Ibn Sa‘d, 582, 538, 542, 580 

Ibn Serapion, 362, 580 

Ibn as-Sikkit, 40, 332 

Ibn az-Zubejr, 361, 880 

Ibrahim Pasha, 8, 53 

Id abu hmér (herb with tall stem, very few 
leaves, and a head of reddish flowers), 74 

Al-‘Idan (f13), 71 

Iden, Rigm umm (m13—14), 204 

Iden, Umm (e6), 12, 22; (£7), 91, 394, 396; 
(58), 98 
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Iden al-hmdr (Astragalus Cahiricus, DC.; 
subshrub with white hairy branches and 
leaves and large yellow flowers), 287 

Idiba’il, 477—479, 493 

Idibi’il, 478 

Al-Idrisi, 519, 552, 580 

Idumea, 504 

Ifloga spicata, Forsk. See Znejma 

Thilu, 483 

Ijas ibn Kabisa, 361 

Al-Ijat, Tlal (f5—6), 2, 4, 11, 18, 26, 34, 77, 
89, 91, 377, 380, 392, 394, 488, 489, 557 

Al-Iklil, 40, 552 

lla, 118 

Ilaha, 246, 255—257, 261, 524 

Al-Ilaha, 75 

Illness, 6, 11, 201—204; care during, 1138, 191, 
192, 297; ill persons hurt by scent, 20 

Tl-pi-a-ti, 483 

Al-Imam ‘Ali, 358 

Imam Eben Sa‘id, 286. See also Sa‘Gd, Eben 

Imam Misa, 529 

Imperata cylindrica, L. See Halfa 

Imrulkajs ibn Asbar, 538, 546, 547 

Imrulkajs ibn Hugr, 91, 126, 234, 580 

India, 76, 443 

Indian Ocean, 499 

Inkliz, 427—429, 431, 432, 438, 439, 442—444, 
See also British, English 

Inscriptions, Arabic, 346; Greek, 346; Naba- 
taean, 195, 301, 470, 471; Safa’, 341 

Irak, 42, 46, 55, 70, 100, 118, 125, 195, 200, 
224, 234, 235, 237, 272, 308, 359, 361, 371, 
427, 430, 442, 444, 509—511, 516, 520—524, 
528, 532, 538, 535, 541, 548, 545, 547—550, 
5538, 554, 560, 561, 564, 566—568, 571 

Tris Sisyrinchium, L. See Sa‘‘éd 

Irrigation ditches, 58 

‘Is, Hirbet, 484, 504 

‘Isa, Al, 231 

‘Isa ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdallah, 364 

‘Isa ibn Misa, 362, 367 

Isaiah, Book of, 490, 491, 497, 531 

Al-Isali, Kasr, 363 

Isamme’, 487, 488 

Isatis microcarpa, I. G. See Homsdn 

Ishmael, 479, 491—4938, 531 

Ishmaelite tribes, situation of, 492, 493 

Ishmaelites, 480, 490—494, 497 

Islam and the Rwala, 427 

Islih (Cakile arabica, Born. Vel.; bushy 
perennial with bare, greenish branches and 
long elusters of pink flowers), 199 

Isma‘il, brother of Haled al-Kasri, 364 

Isma‘il ibn JGsef ibn Muhammad ibn Jasef, 
called al-Uhajder, 366 

Israel, 492, 493 

Israelites, 491, 496 

Al-Istahri, 508, 510, 512, 580 

Al-‘Ita, 254; (e6), 29, 87, 89, 391 

Italians, 442 

Italy, 427, 501 

It?amara, the Sabaean, 479 

Iturea, 492 

Tucara, 503 
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Jaban, 448 

Al-Jabarde, Tenijjet (e6), 385, 485 

Jabrin, 509 * 

Jabriid (e5), 484 

Jabrudu, 485 

Jacob, 494 

Jadi’, 483, 484 

Ja‘i8, Eben, 14 

Al-Ja‘kabi, 371, 532, 538, 538, 539, 580 

Jakiat, 12, 13, 36—88, 40, 46, 55, 62, 63, 70, 75, 
76, 79, 90—92, 96, 100, 118, 119, 125, 126, 130, 
138, 141, 155, 158, 195, 197, 199, 200, 201, 205, 
234, 235, 248, 246, 255, 258, 260, 261, 270, 272, 
279, 304, 307, 308, 310, 314, 320, 325, 332, 335, 
336, 339, 357, 359, 361, 362, 364, 368, 378, 380, 
381, 417, 507, 512—514, 519, 527—529, 533-535, 
544, 545, 5538, 568, 580 

Ja’lu, 482 

Japa of Dihrani, 483 

Japanese, 443 

Jarki, 36, 487, 488 

Jarmtk, 571 

Jate’, 482 

Jative, 480 

Jazid, son of Haled al-Kasri, 364 

Jazid ibn ‘Abdalmalek. See Yazid 

Jazid ibn Abi Sufjan, 562 

Jazid ibn ‘Amr, 402 

Jazid ibn al-Muhalleb, 361, 521, 529 

Jaziz, the Hagarite, 491 

Al-Jemama, 366, 367, 511, 532, 549 

Jenk, Kal‘at (g18), 359 

Al-Jenttlijje, Riglet (g11), 261 

Jentin (or nejtiil), 252 

Jeremiah, Book of, 484, 491, 495 

Jerusalem, 496, 497, 525, 548 

Jetar, 491—493 

Jews, 497, 498, 587, 542 

Jezreel, 494 

Job, 484, 496, 504; Book of, 484, 496 

Joktan, 497 

Jordan, 492, 494, 495, 509, 510 

Al-Jowf, 165. See also al-Gowf 

Judea, 499 

Judges, Book of, 494 

Jurfu‘, 92, 513, 519 

Jasef ibn ‘Omar, 522 


K. Abbreviation for Kulban, plural of Zelib. 
See proper name 

Al-Ka‘, 385 

Ka‘ abu-l-Fejjaz, 530, 531 

Ka‘ ad-Dafne (i6—7), 325, 327, 332, 507 

Ka‘ aS-Subejée (h5—6), 335 

Ka’aba, 40 

Al-Ka‘abat (j-il6—17), 224 

Ka‘ajjed, Eben, 162—164, 174, 553 

Al-Ka‘ara, 45, 59, 62, 63, 65—67, 71, 86, 247, 
248, 336, 531. See also Gibt al-Ka‘ara 

Al-Ka‘asa (i-j10), 268, 264, 417, 418 

Al-Ka‘aZ‘a, 15, 124, 191, 269, 311 

Al-Kabd, 522 

Ka‘bet al-‘Elem, 125 

Kabr Btejjen, Radir (i10), 428 

Kabr Sa‘ad al-‘Asi (f18), 357 
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Kabr as-Sitt, 380 

Al-Kabiin, 378 

Kabwan, Al, 231 

Kadaba’, 483 

Al-Kadesijje (i20), 361, 362, 871, 512, 528, 569 

Al-Ka‘ejdat (j7), 324 

Ka‘éZ‘i, 15 

Kaf, 507. See also Caf 

Kaf‘a’ (Astragalus gyzensis, Del.; A. Kofensis, 
Vel.; A. Musili, Vel.; A. radiatus, Ehnbg.; 
A. tenuirugis, Boiss.; A. tribuloides, Del.; 
A. triradiatus, Bge.; A. tuberculatus, DC.; 
low annual with prickly leaves and fleshy 
husks or pods), 187, 205, 222, 282 

Kah‘ib (subshrub with bushy branches and 
dense flower heads), 55, 57 

Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 581 

Al-Kajem, 62; (i20), 5380 

Kajn, 514 

Ka‘ka‘, Al, 16 

Al-Kal‘, 371 

Kal‘a or Kal‘at. See proper name 

Al-Kal‘a, 380, 381 

Kalamin, G. (e4), 378, 380, 381 

Kalb, Beni, 36, 40, 46, 55, 61—63, 70, 75, 76, 90, 
100, 101, 125, 130, 158, 195, 199—201, 205, 235, 
246, 255, 260, 272, 308, 314, 335, 336, 365, 417, 
481, 512—514, 520, 521, 524, 527, 533, 534, 
5387—539, 541, 548, 546, 547, 550, 552, 554, 
555, 562 

Kalb al-Gemal (n11), 157, 193 

Al-Kalfan, 55 

Kalh (Ferula sinaica, Boiss.; tall perennial 
with deeply divided leaves and compound 
umbels of yellow flowers), 91 

Kalsa (Halimocnemis pilosa, Moq.; small, 
bushy, gray, woolly herb with thin, prickly 
leaves), 37, 74, 334 

Kalt Haw‘a, 508 

Kalt al-Hawsa. See Al-Hawsa 

Kalta, 519, 520 

Al-Kalifi, 524 

Kamashalta’, 486 

Kammil (herb with tall stem and decom- 
pound leaves), 49 

Kamsa (Paracaryum arabicum, Vel.; charm- 
ing little annual with blue flowers), 222 

Al-Kantara, 438 

Kantarat al-“Azizijje. See Al-“Azizijje 

Al-Kar‘, Tlal (h7), 96 

Kara, 279 

Al-Kaéra (m12), 164, 181, 182, 191, 194—198, 
228, 275, 276, 281, 285, 293, 295, 297—300, 
308, 304, 316, 321, 534 

Al-Kar‘a (29), 403 

Kar‘a MukardeS (h19), 368 

Karafse ibn al-Ahwas, 533 

Karat, or Kart. See proper name 

KarawiSsat (e6), 11, 384 

Al-Karijje, 205 

Al-Karinén, 246 

Al-Karjatan, 79, 561, 562, 564—566, 572. See 
also al-Zerjitejn 

Al-Karjatejn, 33, 79. See also Al-Zerjitejn 

Karkar (j7), 324, 421, 441, 477, 495 
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Karkisija’, 40, 234, 259, 361, 509, 560 

Karkor, 494, 495 a 

Al-Karma, Tell (i6), 334 

Karrat (Allium atroviolaceum, Boiss.; garlic 
with bluish-purple flowers), 200, 287 

Kasajem ad-Damm (m9), 122 

Kasba’ (or hassénet al-hasis; Danthonia Fors- 
kahlei, Vahl.; tall grass with wool-covered 
scales), 132, 167, 282, 287, 313, 315 

Kasem eben Nu‘ér, 382 

Al-Kasim, 117, 231, 286, 290, 310, 427, 431 

Kasimt al-Arnab (1 8-9), 118, 121 

Kasimt ar-Ruhejme. See Ar-Ruhejme 

Al-Kasir, 261 

Kaskar, 361 

Kasr. See proper name 

Kasr, fortified farm, 370 

Kasr al-‘Awag (m13), 204 

Kasr beni Mukatel, 264, 364, 368 

Kasrtnijje (g¢18), 363 

Al-Kata’, 358 

Al-Kata‘a, 15 

Al-Katab, Radir, 406 

Kataba, 483 

Kataf (Atriplex, L.; subshrub with small, 
drooping, yellowish flowers), 102, 112, 118, 
812, 315, 328, 343 

Kataf, Kart umm (g18), 362 

Katanaioi, 504 

Al-Katib, 571, 572 

Al-Kat‘ijje, Hesjan (j14), 229 

Al-Katta‘at, Tell (e7), 36 

Kattaf, the sluki hound, 67, 97, 98 

Al-Kattami (i6), 96, 325, 484 

Al-Kattar (219), 368 

Al-Ka‘fid (i138), 245 

Kawakbe, 504 

Al-Kawatel, 55, 324 

Al-Kawéatel, 55, 324 

Kawkab, 40 

Kawkab, Beni, 504 

Kazemijjat, 366 

Al-Kazimén (SM f11—12), 529 

Kazkdz (Salsola inermis, Forsk.; subshrub 
with grayish leaves and small flowers), 39, 
41, 68, 70, 74, 98, 220, 238 

Al-Kazwini, 510, 581 

Kbejjan (f6), 18, 24 

Kbad, Ha&Sm (d11), 37, 45, 61 

Al-Kbid HaSm (e-f8), 78, 89, 

Al-Kbas, 15 

Al-Kdéhat, Radir (h16), 236 

Al-Kdejjer (k8), 315, 316 

Kdejm, Bir, 531 

Kdejm eben Gbejl, 55 

Al-Kdérijje (n10), 157, 185, 186 

Al-KebaZeb, Bir (d11), 51, 231 

Kedar, 477, 481, 482, 484—488, 490—493, 495; 
revolt against the Assyrians, 482, 485 

Kedem, Bene, 490, 491, 4983—497 

Kedem, inner desert, 494 

Kedem, land of, 497; range of, 494, 497 

Kedma, 491, 493 

Al-Kefaf, 522 

Kehle (d6—7), 34 

Kejhil, Umm, 149 
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Al-Kejn, Beni, 100, 101, 130, 310, 324, 325, 336, 522 

Al-Kejn ibn Gasr, 325 

Al-Kejn ibn Kuda‘a, 158 

Kejs, tribe, 40, 158, 552 

Kejs ibn Zuhejr, 130 

Kejsim (Pyrethrum Musili, Vel.; seented 
perennial with thin branches, hairy leaves, 
and many heads of blue flowers), 45, 48, 59, 
128, 196, 243, 248, 252, 268, 466 

Al-Kejsima, M. (h13), 246, 421 

Kelw, 41 

Kelwa, Habra-l- (m6—7), 126 

Al-Kelwa, Kasr (m6—7), 126, 517, 518 

Kemaladdin, 581 

Kena’ Bosra’, 560, 562, 571 

Al-Keraja, 57 

Keraja al-Meleh, 324 

Al-Kerak, 90 

Keraker, 495 

Al-Kerari, Riglet (k12), 284 

Al-Kerarijje (h9), 406 

Kerazer, Kulban (j7—8), 93, 94, 96, 99—101, 
119, 495, 513, 514, 519, 525, 555, 556 

Kerb (Linaria aegyptiaca, L.; low perennial 
with small indented leaves and yellow flow- 
ers), 255, 259 

Kerbela (g20), 44, 172, 258, 296, 361, 362, 364, 
367, 378, 395, 441, 543 

Al-Kerjitejn, 381. See also al-Zerjitejn 

Al-Kers, Umm (010), 147 

Ketéket (i19), 370 

Al-Ketib, 417 

Keturah, 498, 497 

Al-Kfaf, 523 

Al-Kfaf, MSas (n6), 131 

Khar, El-, xv 

Kharijites, 357, 361, 529 

Al-Khatan, 16, 504 

Khejf Hagal (m12), 195, 196 

Khejlan, Te‘es (q10), 145 

Khorasan, 521 

Khur, El, xv 

Kiepert, H., 561, 580 

Kijal, 272 

Kilab, Beni, 75, 76, 138, 518 

Kinana, 534 

Kinda, 534, 537, 5389, 540 

Kinnesrin, 509, 510 

Kisu of Haldili, 483 

Al-Kiswe (f4), 524 

Kittel, Rudolf, xvi 

Kittim, 491 

Al-Klah (n10), 155, 184 

Klaj‘a, Umm (m10), 157 

Al-Klajje, Riglet (j12), 248 

Klejb al-‘Abd (n7—8), 126 

Klejb al-Helwat. See Al-Helwat 

Klejb as-Sajle (p10), 146 

Klejbat al-Gedi (112), 200 

Klejbat a8-Subejée (f11—12), 68 

Klejbat al-Wurejé (j7), 324 

Klejbat al-Za‘adijje (f13), 69 

Al-Klejbijje, H. (p10), 147 

Klejjeb Talal (j7), 324 

Klejjeb umm al-‘Ebi (j7—8), 101, 323 

Klejjeb al-Wu‘ér (h14), 2438, 244 
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Klejzlan (Savignya longistyla, B.R.; an an- 
nual with small pink flowers and circular 
husks), 205, 282 "i 

Al-Klejzlan, Habra (i4d—5), 347 

Al-Klélat (c9), 405 

Klab Hamed (m7), 126 

As-Kmusa, ‘Aneze (d6—10), 1, 4, 27, 103, 165, 
228, 398, 404, 428, 429 

Kna’ (q13), 454 

Al-Knejfdat (m9), 124, 167 

Al-Knejje, 472 

Al-Knéni (e—f12), 63, 521 

Al-Knénijjat, 63 

Kodama, 361, 366, 581 

Koeleria phleoides, Pers. See Sigil 

Koelpinia linearis, Pall. See Lahjat at-tejs 

Koran, 427 

Korzi (Deverra chlorantha, Coss.; high shrub 
with divided leaves and small greenish 
flowers), 128, 144, 199, 200, 230, 246, 255, 
273, 315, 465 

Al-Kés, Ab- (e5), 380, 384 

Al-Kows, Ab- (m11), 467 

Al-Kraje (p10), 146 

Al-Krajje (113—14), 205 

Kran as-Sabe* (the seventh month, about 
April), 43 

Kré‘at Magna, H. (h11), 255, 258 

Al-Krej, 38 

Krejn, Al, 56 

Krejtan, Eben, 135, 168, 170 

Krejtan eben RaSed, 136 

Kremer, Alfred von, 256, 581 

KreSe, 275, 277, 279—281, 290, 296 

Kréta (Plantago Coronopus, L.; Plantago 
ovata, Forsk.; a kind of plantain), 200, 222 

Kréta‘, Bir (b11), 44, 47, 49, 51 

Kran, Ummu (i20), 530 

Ksa‘ al-Kstirijjat (010), 148 

Ksa‘ al-Morr (010), 148 

Al-Ksaés, Hazm (l—m10), 166, 307, 310 

Al-Ksejba (j7), 324 

Ksejbre (Pimpinella puberula, DC.; Pim- 
pinella arabica, Boiss.; anise-like plant), 
238 

Al-Ksejr (f19), 359 

Al-Ksejr, Han (e4—5), 378 

Ksejr Habbaz (e16), 70, 527 

Ksis (low perennial with hairy, 
leaves), 135 

Al-KSar, 55 

Kstr al-Ehwén, 530, 531 

Al-KSas, 14 

Ktafa, M. abu (i13), 244 

Ktajje, H. (f11), 63, 261 

Ktajje, Mokr (c12), 47 

Al-Ktejfat, 96 

Al-Ktejfe, 98, 417 

Al-Ktejfe (e5), 378 

Ktejft al-Hangar (j9—10), 261, 265, 415, 417 

Ktejft al-H6r (i9), 265, 415, 417 

Ktejft at-Trejf (i9), 409, 412, 415 

Ktejt (or ‘aneba; Solanum sinaicum, Boiss. ; 
bittersweet-like plant), 301 

Kteri, M. (g16), 246, 521, 529, 531 


prickly 
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Al-Ktéwa, M. (h16), 244 

Al-Ktuwijje (h15), 244 

Kubbt al-‘Asafir (e4), 378 

Kubbt an-Nasr, 878 

Al-Kubejsa (e17), 70, 231, 530 

Kubejsat, 62, 76 

Kubejsi, 242 

Kubla, 75 

Kubtr. See proper name 

Al-Kuda‘a, 96, 537, 546, 547, 549, 561 

Ku‘éd, Mokr (h14), 246, 250 

Al-Kifa (h20), xv, 199, 235, 243, 246, 258, 270, 
272, 357, 359, 361, 362, 364, 366—368, 371, 417, 
451, 498, 503, 509, 510, 512, 518, 516, 520— 
525, 527—532, 534, 542, 547, 566 

Kufran, Tarab (f17), 248 

Kulban, plural of Zelib. See proper name 

Al-Kulzum, 521—523 

Al-Kumejt, the poet, 141, 246 

Kunajb, 130 

Kar, plural of Karat, Kart. See proper name 

Al-Kur‘, 96; (£18), 358 

Kir, Kart umm, 177, 178 

Al-Kar, S. ab- (j16), xv, 224, 225, 
201, 217 

Al-Kura’, Wadi, 130, 511, 516, 522, 532 

Al-Kurai, 525 

Kurakir, 79, 92, 96, 100, 101, 119, 868, 513, 514, 
519, 525, 526, 554, 555—564, 566—571 

Kurasiti, 487, 488 

Kurds against Bedouins, 53, 54, 442 

Al-Kurejjat, 130, 364, 516, 528, 569 

Kurrés (Trigonella hamosa, L.; bean-like an- 
nual), 488 

Kus, ‘Ajn umm, 372 

Kusam, 561, 563—565 

Al-Kusejr, 378, 380, 530 

Al-Kusejr, Han, 378 

Kusejr “Amra (i5), 334, 340, 343, 344—347, 351, 
414, 514 

Al-Kutami, the poet, 41, 61, 248 

Al-Kutb, S. (110), 121, 270, 310 

Al-Kutejjer, the poet, 62 

Al-Kutkutane, 246, 361, 364, 371, 511, 521, 522, 
524, 528, 529 

Kutna, 390 

Al-Kwaébe, 16, 172, 214, 238, 282, 310, 451, 454; 
emigrate, 454; rebel against an-Nuri, 172 

Kwébde, 530 

Kwétbi, 16, 172, 298 

Kwééeb, Eben, 233 

Kwejsime (or ramrdm), 2388 

Al-Kwejt, 231, 286, 386, 428, 4380, 432, 444 

Al-Kwéra (m2), 522, 523; (m12), 281 

Kwérat al-‘Entz (h9—10), 261, 262, 407, 408, 417 

Kwérat ar-Rijetén, See Ar-Rijetén 


227; (k14), 


Al-Labbe (n13—p17), 177, 180, 181, 203, 208 

Al-Labde, 488 

Laggan, 336 

Lagoseris bifida, Vis. See Hawwa’ 

Laha, Karat (i—h11), 75, 212, 246, 250, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 261, 263, 408, 418, 423, 508, 524 

Lahjat at-tejs (Koelpinia linearis, Pall.; an- 
nual with thin, upright stalks bearing little 
heads of yellow flowers), 187 
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Lahm, 533 

Laili of Jadi’, 488, 484 

Al-Lajga (m11), 287, 291 

Lajla, 314 

La‘la‘, 371 

Lallemantia Royleana, Wall. See Ta‘murra 

Lammens, Henri, 521, 581 

Laribda, 487, 488 

Layard, A.H., 477, 581 

Leachman, G., xv, 581 

Lebanon, 385, 566 

Lebdi, Habra-l- (m13), 200 

Leben, Umm (k7), 114 

Al-Lega’, 13, 92, 489 

Al-Leggal (j4), 336 

Al-Lejl (j12), 244 

Lejla (k9), 312, 314; daughter of al-Gadi ibn 
Rabi‘a, 548, 549 

Al-Lejle, Riglet (k12), 234 

Lekta, Habra (e10), 75 

Lele, Abu (h20), 372 

Lele al-Cebire, Abu, 372 

Lele as-Sarire, Abu, 372 

Lemleme (p6), 130 

Leontodon autumnalis, L. See Haléla 

Lepidium sativum, L. See Resdd 

Al-Libben (i3), 5 

Al-Likajed (m—112), 197 

Linaria aegyptiaca, L. See Kerb 

Linaria ascalonica, Boiss. Ky. See Silwa 

Linaria Musili, Vel. See Silwa 

Lion, last, in northern Arabia, 3837 

Al-Lisan (h19), 368 

Lisdén al-rurdb (Lycium barbarum, L.; box- 
thorn), 334 

Liss (j8—9), 96, 98, 412, 415 

Al-Litejme (m10), 157, 166 

Lithospermum callosum, Vahl. See Hamat 

Little Gate of Raiders, 463 

Lizard, chased, 221; roasted, 222, 223; tracks 
of, 148 

Al-Lmat (f12—13), 67—71, 248, 521, 529 

Lolium rigidum, Gaud. See Zwan 

Al-Losof (i18), 528 

Lossejz (or grajba), 182 

Lotus angustissimus, L. See Zrejze 

Lotus Gebelia, Vent. See Zrejze 

Lubbéna (Stachys affinis, Fres.; Stachys 
Musili, Vel.; subshrub with dense hairy 
branches and small red flower racemes; 
of the mint family), 301 

Luggan, 336 

Al-Lu’lu’a, 38 

Luma, 507 

Lumejma (117), 507 

Al-Luruf, 128, 129, 188, 149 

Lwejza (or lwejzijje; Amygdalus arabicus, 
Oliv.; an almond shrub), 229, 334 

Lwejzijje (or lwejza), 230 

Al-Lwejzijje, 417 

Al-Lwejzijje, Riglet (f—g15), 248; (13), 202 

Al-Lwejzijje, S. (39), 118 

Lycium arabicum, Schw. See ‘Awseg 

Lycium barbarum, L. See Lisén al-ruraéb 

Lyon, D.G., 479 
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M. Abbreviation for Mokr, Mkir. See proper 
name ; 

Ma’-l-Rarab (h19—20), 372 

Ma’ as-Sama’, 513 

Ma‘abhel, Al, 15, 258 

Ma‘an (13), 324, 435, 518, 523, 551 

Al-Ma‘Aareé, S. (k9), 118, 312 

Al-Ma‘aser, K. (k8—9), 314 

Al-Ma‘“‘aze, Umm (f6), 13, 384 

Ma‘aZle, 279, 280, 283, 296 

Al-MAabijje, ‘A. (j—k8), 314 

Mached-raba, 529 

Al-Maémen (j8—9), 98, 99, 118, 415 

Al-Maémen, Z. (h17), 236, 524 

Al-Maémi, Zelib, 236 

Al-Mada’ini, 561—563 

Madianites, 478, 479, 494, 496 

Madjan, 510 

Madkar, 535 

Maecena, 500 

Ma‘érir, Al, 15 

Maesanian Gulf, 503 

Maesena, 500 

Al-Ma‘ésre, Han (e5), 381 

Ma’fika, 371 

Mafriid eben Whejf, 454 

Magalani, 483 

Maéged, Al, 231 

Maged, Fejzat ummu (114), 214 

Magna, 524 

Al-Magna, Riglet (h12), 246, 258, 524 

Al-Magrine (e5), 385 

Al-Mahad, Kart (g11—12), 255 

Mahafir al-Gdejr, 457, 458 

Mahafir al-Ka‘asi, 264 

Mahat, Tell (j7—8), 100 

Al-Mahdi, 367; cemetery of, 372 

Al-Mahfir (f6), 12 

Al-Mahftr, Radir (k11—12), 202 

Mahmid of the tribe of al-Hafage, 362 

Mahna, 258, 524 

Maikene, 500 

Mail route, British, 76, 77 

Maisanios Kolpos, 503 

Maisanites Kolpos, 512 

Maisene, 500 

Majka‘, K. (m9), 122, 124, 158, 165, 167, 287, 488 

Majsar, 118 ; 

Ma‘jib, the ‘Esage‘i, 88, 95 

Makbarat al-Mu‘tamed, 380 

Al-Makhal (e6), 13 

Al-Makl, 99 

Makl, Tell (j7), 100, 323 

Makr (Polycarpaea fragilis, Del.; subshrub 
with long roots, small gray leaves, and white 
flowers), 182, 200 

Al-Makstra, 2, 381 

Al-Ma‘kaf (g—h4), 351 

Malcolmia arabica Vel. See Hzéma 

Malcolmia Musili, Vel. See Hzaéma 

Malcolmia nefudica, Vel. See Tarba’ 

Maleé, Eben, 281, 400 

Malefactors, punishment of, 327, 347, 421 

Al-Maleh (g18), 359; (h19—20), 371 

Al-Maleh, Kasr, 363 
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Al-Malek al-Mu‘azzam, 339 

Al-Malha, 270 

MAlhat al-Kronfol (e6), 12 "6 

Malhat al-Rurr, 56 

Malht al-Gabbal, 531 

Malik-Kamaru, son of Ammé*uta’, 478, 485 

Al-Malika, 38 

Mals, 65, 234 

Malva borealis, Wall. See Hubbejza 

Malva parviflora, L. See Hubbejza 

Mamdth eben Sattam eben Sa‘lan, 284, 292, 
301, 419, 421, 422 

Manases, 491 

Al-Manazer (e7—d7—11—c12), 37, 231, 336, 503, 
511 

Mandani, 505 

Mane‘, Al, 16 

Mane‘ eben Hada‘, 423 

Al-Man‘i, 530, 531 

Al-Man‘ijjat (d13), 62 

Manka‘ ar-Rahba (f6—7), 89, 91, 262, 403, 511 

Al-Mankila (jll), 244 

Al-Manktra, Han (e6), 563 

Mansaku of Magalani, 483 

Manstr al-Marlik, 877, 387, 388, 441 

Al-Mantar (g18), 359 

Manzel, 523, 524 

Map of Northern Arabia, the author's, draw- 
ing of, xiii; basis for, xiv, xv; sketched by 
natives, 103, 106, 207, 208 

Al-Mara’ (j11), 244, 454 

Marabb al-Awejset (k8), 116 

Maragel, Abu (h18), 244 

Al-Marbat (e12), 63 

Marcianus of Heraclea, 500, 502, 581 

Marduk-apal-iddina, 480 

Mared, 162—164, 176, 280, 290, 295, 299, 458, 
467, 470, 474, 582, 534, 535, 552, 558 

Mares, fed on halfa, 323; Rwala worried 
about their, 10, 200, 283 

Marfad, 426 

Marra, 200 

Marran, Raga’’s relative, 277, 283 

Marrér (Pyrethrum dumosum, Boiss.; chry- 
santhemum-like perennial with yellow 
flower heads), 287 

Marriage, among the Bedouins, 7; girl needs 
her brother’s and cousin’s consent to, 175; 
girl reserved for her cousin, 284, 285; girl 
disliking her cousin flies from his tent, 
240, 241; man shall marry, 6 

Marshes, 323, 365, 366 

Marsimani, 479 

Marteni, 505, 506 

Martini, 505 

Marzik, Radir, 467 

Mas’a, 477, 478, 485 

Al-MaSahde, 296, 298 

Masani, 504 

Al-Masani, 552 

Al-MaSaref, 553 

Al-Masbah, 40 

Masci, 504 

MaSga‘a, Beni, 561, 564 

Masha, Habari (k10), 269, 457 
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Al-MaShad (d15), 529; (MeShed ‘Ali), 231, 370; 
(MeShed Husejn), 296 

MaShed ar-Rhaba, 530 

Mashir, Eben, 281 

Maslama, 540 

Al-Maslth (j8), 98, 99 

Massa’, 478, 493 

Massignon, Louis, 867, 581 

Al-Ma8ta’, clan of al-Ajde, 14, 84, 390, 391, 396 

Mas‘id eben ‘Wejned as-Sbejhi, 127, 128, 182, 
133, 135, 138, 141, 142, 144, 146, 149 

Mas‘iid, Karat (g17—18), 362 

Al-Mas‘idi, 366, 521, 534, 537, 540, 542, 581 

Mat‘an eben Zel‘an, 52 

Matar, Al, 279 

Matar eben Brejé, 231 

Matricaria arabica, Vel. See Hléwa 

Matthew, Gospel according to St., 497 

Matthiola arabica, Vel. See Hemhem 

Matthiola oxyceras, DC. See Hemhem 

Al-Mawardi, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, 561, 562 

Al-Mazari‘, Habari (10), 75 


Mééhil, Tell (010), 149 

Al-Méémen, Habra (g10), 261 

Al-Mdejsis (£9), 78, 79 

Al-Mdejsisat, Se‘iban (£8), 78, 392 

Al-Mdérem, 16 

Meadows (rijdz), 260 

Meéamen ar-Rha’, 121, 269, 311, 314 

Mecca, 20, 53, 96, 339, 362, 366, 371, 414, 510, 
518, 534, 543, 566, 567 

Méda‘a (e5), 381 

Al-Medafe* (06), 130 

Medajen Saleh (s7), 180 

Medhem, Al, 15 

Al-Medhem, HaSm (e13—14), 62 

Medicago Aschersiniana, Urb. See Hasak 

Medicago laciniata, All. See Hasak 

Al-Medina, xv, 20, 53, 92, 96, 173, 176, 336, 339, 
510, 518, 516, 518, 519, 522, 523, 530, 532, 
534—541, 548, 547—550, 554, 566, 567 

Mediterranean Sea, 477, 510, 515 

Al-Mefatil, 372 

Al-Mefrak (h4), 93 

Al-MefreZijje (110), 122, 269, 310 

Al-Megader, Tell (112), 197 

Me‘gel, Eben, 14, 241 

Al-Megenne, 142. See also Al-Mgenne 

Meglad, Eben, 269 

Al-Megles, H. (g9—10), 403 

Al-Megles, R&aim (1138), 200 

Megwel, Eben, 9 

Al-Mehdet (27), 94 

Al-Mehdet, Tell (g—h7), 91, 94 

Al-Mehedd (f18), 358 

Méhimabad, 366 

Mehmed Edib, 520, 581 

Mehsen, Al, 16 

Mehsen, the Bedouin, 215 

Mehsen 4l ‘Abbas, 363 

Mejs, Al, 56 

Al-Mejseri (k8), 117, 118, 312 

Al-Mekajil, 372 

Melhak, Eben, 233 
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Melhem, Eben, 14, 391 

Melhem, Habra (f8), 78 

Melhem, Tel‘at (c12), 59 

Al-Mellah, Radir (h6), 335 

Membig, 234 

Menabhe, 84 

Al-Menagi (g9), 403 

Al-Menasef (h—i5), 332, 335, 339 

Mengin, Felix, 367, 581 

Al-Merbah (f10), 75 

Mercenaries, 424 

Merchants, suffer in war, 296, 298 

Mertijje, Habra (f8), 78, 397 

Merg al-‘Adra’, 560 

Merg Rahet, 546, 554, 558, 560—565, 571—5738 

Merg as-Suffar, 571—573 

Merg as-Suffarin, 573 

Merrek, 93 

Merwan I, 540 

MerwAan II, 361, 380 

Mesa’, 497 

Al-MeSadZe, 84 

Al-Mesa‘eb, 52 

Al-Mesahle, 14 

Al-Mesa‘id, 382, 383, 387 

Al-Mesajer, T, (h13—14), 247, 251 

MeSakk Semri (e5—6), 385 

Al-Mesalih, clan of the Weld ‘Ali, 14, 84 

Al-Mesime, 231 

MeS‘an eben Bakr, 52 

MeS‘an eben Saber, 52 

MeSane, 16 

Mesarbe, 45 

Al-MeSaZZe, 84 

Mesched Hussein, 367 

Mesembryanthemum Forskahlei, Hochst. See 
Semh 

Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum, L. See Semh 

Mesged al-Felis, 380 

Meséed al-Gedid, 380 

Meséed al-Kadam, 380 

Al-MeShed, 529; (MeShed Husejn), 543 

MeShed ‘Ali (i20), 231, 357 

MeShed Husejn (g¢20), 367, 395 

MeShed al-Husejn, 362 

Al-Mesma’, Tell (¢7), 91 

Mesnad eben Hajjal eben Krejtan, 136 

Mesopotamia, 42, 70, 237, 261, 357, 361, 373, 
474, 499, 510, 511, 520, 522, 539, 543 

Mesopotamian desert, 510 

Mesopotamian plain, 57 

Al-MeSraf (h11), 256 

Al-MeSrefe, 301, 302; (219), 359, 363 

Messé* (Cyperus conglomeratus, Rottb.; grass 
with strong, brown roots, narrow, scaled 
leaves, and spikelets), 145, 200, 287, 363 

Al-Metaha (j9), 113, 314 

Al-Metaha, Kart (h11), 255 

Al-Metarfe, 52 

Met‘eb eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSid, 54 

Met‘eb eben Haddal, 22, 28, 44, 47, 49—51, 53, 
54, 247, 258 

Metndn (Astragalus camelorum,Vel.; Astrag- 
alus macrobotrys, Bge.; subshrub with 
prickly leaves and small flower heads), 128, 
145, 167, 287 
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Al-Mezaber (i5), 337, 340 

Al-Mezaber, Umm (112), 272 

Al-Mezahir (09), 131, 137, 139 

Al-Mezajen, Rigm (g9), 91, 403 

Al-Mezare*, Habra (m11), 456, 467 

MeZbel eben Kuten, 231 

Mezd al-Kasab, 377 

Mezhem eben Sa‘lan, 4, 102, 288, 452, 453 

Mezjed, Eben, 14 

Al-Mezleka (i14), 2387 

Al-Mezwa’, Kart (h14), 244, 245 

Mégejbel, Al, 16 

Méejd, Al, 14 

Méelli, Al, 56 

Al-Mgenne (q9), 142—145, 179 

Al-Mhafair, 411 

Mhaftr ar-Rhali (hl1—12), 243 

Mhajib, Al, 14 

Mhallaf, Al, 52 

Mhammad eben 

Mhammad eben 

Mhammad eben Hrejmis, 56 

Mhammad eben Melhem, 84 

Mhammad eben RaSid, 147, 148, 395, 431 

Mhammad eben Sa‘lan, 4, 112, 239, 309, 452 

Mhammad al-Kazib, 1, 17, 21, 23, 25, 27—29, 
31, 33—35, 37, 44, 47, 54, 58, 77, 82, 84—86, 
89, 90, 112, 120, 127, 131, 145, 164, 187—191, 
210; contract with, 189; relation to Bedou- 
ins, 89, 90; thefts, 187—191 

Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabara, 128, 129, 131, 133— 
185, 138 

Al-Mhammadi (f17), 70 

Mhammala, Habra (k12), 202 

Al-Mhartk (j6), 382 

Al-Mhartk, HaSm (113), 201, 204, 205, 297 

Al-Mharik, Zaltat (113), 196, 201, 203 

Mharit (Scorodosma arabica, Vel.; scented 
herb with long root, tall stem, decompound, 
hairy leaves, and many yellow flowers), 70, 
220—222, 270, 271; use of roots of, 70, 222, 
228, 270, 271 

Al-Mharita (f7), 88, 89, 392, 396, 506 

Al-Mhas, Habari (k11), 269 

Al-Mhasat, Hesjan (h18), 244 

Al-Mhattam, Riglet (k12—j13), 284, 238 

Mhavis, 531 

Al-Mhazzam, Zelib (d9), 40 

Mhejd, Al or Eben, 55, 433 

Al-Mhejdijja (p9), 138, 139 

Al-Mhejmat, Kar, 245 

Al-Mhejnat, 52 

Al-Mhejne, 212 

Mhejne, Eben, 233 

Mhejsen, Al, 52 

Al-Mhejwer, Kulban (e14), 68, 69, 506, 527, 
5381 

Al-Mhejzer (k8), 115, 115 

Al-Mhejzer, Kulban (j8), 320 

Mhéta, Riglet, 201 

Mibsam, 479, 493 

Midhat Pasha, 381, 382 

Al-Migwel, RgaGm (m13), 200 

Al-Mihlef, 14 

Al-Mijadin (b13), 1, 51, 55—60, 62, 64, 190, 
234, 515, 527, 528 : 


Dwéreg, 136 
Grajjed, 136 
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Al-Mijah, &. (d11), 38, 42—48, 75, 76, 522 

Milhak, Al, 14 

Military Geographical Institute, Vienna, xv, 
1, 357, 377 

Milk, 452; diluted with water, 56 

Mindil al-Kat‘i, 165, 175, 177 

Al-Minkat (7, h8), 91—95 

Al-MinSar (b9), 49 

Al-Mintatrat (f6), 12 

Minwa (j7), 324 

Mirage (sardb), 74, 75, 227, 259; fatigues 
nerves, 259 

Al-Mirteka (n11), 157, 193 

MiSa‘el, 452 

MiS‘al eben Sattam eben Sa‘lan, 2, 238, 239 

MiShas, 392, 452 

Misma‘, 479, 493 

Al-Misma’ (r11—ql11), 158, 179, 421 

Al-Misma, Zel* (j8), 99, 108, 111, 173, 313, 314, 
448 

Mismar, Tell (h6—7), 94, 96, 325 

Al-Mismas, Tarab and Radir, 253 

Al-Mismas, Tel‘et (h13), 252 

MisSref eben Kurdi, 176, 204 

Mist, 54, 59, 81, 82, 254, 381 

Mitkab, 361 

Miz‘el abu Matar, called Ahu Za‘éla, 209, 210, 
213—225, 227—230, 233—238, 244—250, 252— 
254, 256—259, 262—269, 273—278, 281, 282 

Mjele, ummu (m7—8), 126 

Mkanna‘ (j10), 417 

Al-Mkejmen, 384 

Mkejr ab-al-Zased (f14), 70 

Mkejrat ad-Dekak (m15), 217 

Mkejrat ar-Rkejje (k15), 220, 506 

Mkejrat al-Rurejfa, 328 

Mkar, plural of Mokr. See proper name 

Al-Mlajda (m11), 165 

Mléh, Habra (n11), 193, 289 

Miléh, K. (n8), 124, 132, 167, 170 

Mléh, Kar (08), 130, 131, 134 

Mléh, Z. (p10), 146 

Al-Mlejsa (n7), 126 

Al-Mléke (d8), 38 

Al-Mlosi, Bijar (e12), 59, 63—65, 68, 70, 527, 528 

Al-Mlosi, S. (£12), 63, 65, 73, 234 

Al-Mnekka, Darb (j7), 310, 320, 519 

Moab, 100, 324, 325, 478, 485, 486, 492—494, 
507, 569 

Moabites, 497 

Al-Mé‘ada, S. (p10), 147 

Moawiyah, Caliph, 361, 381, 521 

Mohammed, the prophet, 256, 533—544, 546— 
548, 551 

Mokr. See proper name 

Money, thefts of, 189 

Moon, eclipse of, 318, 319; greeting of the 
new, 73 

Al-Morara, 367 

Morara, the Swdja, 223 

Morejrat al-Fater (n8), 126 

Moskab, 428, 442 

Moslems, 48, 361, 426, 438, 537, 588, 540—542, 
544—549, 551—554, 556, 564, 566, 568, 569; 
expeditions against Dama, 535—552; march 
from Irak to Syria, 553 
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Mosul, 53, 512 

Mother, loved by her sons, 64, 67, 68; loves 
her child, 181, 182 

Mowfa’, H. (n8), 126 

Al-Mowt, MSa35 (n—o9), 131, 133, 170, 517 

Moza, wife of the chief of ar-Rahhalijje, 360 

Al-Mra’, Se‘ib (h13), 244, 245, 454, 456 

Al-Mrajzat (h—i8), 95 

Mrér (Centaurea arabica, Vel.; Centaurea 
Musili, Vel.; annual centaury with bristly 
flower heads), 287 

Al-Mréhijje, “Aklat (f14—15), 246 

Al-Mrejhat, 84 

Al-Mrejr (112), 194, 199 

Al-Mrejra, K. (n8), 126 

Mrejrat al-Harma (k8), 114, 115, 519, 520 

Al-Mrejzeb, Tell (p10), 146 

Mris, Wadi abu-l-, 530 

Al-Mrtt, Kulban (n11), 155, 157, 193, 516, 536 

Msa‘ (Nitraria tridentata, Desf.; shrub with 
white branches, wedge-shaped leaves, hard 
spines, small, yellowish flowers, and sweet 
fruit), 102, 104, 112, 118, 149, 167, 308, 309, 
312, 315, 318, 328, 326 

MSa‘ (Scorzonera, L.; with long, narrow leaves 
and stalks bearing single heads of yellow 
flowers; edible), 200, 252 

Al-Msadde (i17), 224, 225 

Al-Msajjeb (g20), 438 

Al-Msajjer, “Ajn, 371 

Manna, Al, 16 

Al-MSarrah (219), 366 

MSsas. See proper name 

Al-MSa8 (19), 122; (q10), 146, 176 

Msas eben ‘Ali, 413 

Al-Msawri, Kart (115), 217 

Al-Msawri, Mokr (115), 217 

Al-MSéhed (f18), 358 

Msé‘id, Rigm (010), 147 

Al-Msejlétat, Kulban (e10), 46, 75 

MSejtat, TlGl (p10), 138, 146 

Al-MSejziz (h18), 362, 367, 368 

Msélem, Al, 231 

Al-Msella (i8), 98 

Msét, Al, 15 

Mtejriéat (e5—6), 11 

Mti (dry da‘lik al-gemal. Scorzonera Musilt, 
Vel.; perennial with long roots, white, dense 
branches, and hairy heads of yellowish 
flowers), 128, 315, 323 

Mu’aba, 485 

Al-Mu‘aj, Darb, 155 

Al-Mu‘aj, S. (n-m10), 157 

Al-Mu‘aj, Tenijjet, 155 

Al-Mu‘ajjeb, Kart (i14), 235 

Al-Mu‘ajjele, Riglet (g-h12), 255; (k13), 201 

Mu‘assala (Zollikoferia nudicaulis, L.; sub- 
shrub with many thin, leafless branches 
and small, yellowish-green flower heads), 
48, 238 

Mubarrez, Zelib (m12—13), 200 

Mudar, 511 

Mudir at Dmejr, 383, 384; 
360; at Setata, 364 

Al-Mu‘émire (e17), 530 

Al-Mu‘éser, Zelib (k8—9), 314 


at ar-Rahhalijje, 
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Mufazzi, the herdsman, 23, 114, 168, 183, 188, 
191, 192, 297, 299 

Mufazzi eben Hamis, 326 

Al-Mugejhir, R. (214), 248 

Muhammad, the prophet. See Mohammed 

Muhammad, Sultan, 46 

Muhammad abu Tajeh, 445, 448 

Muhammad eben Duthi eben Smejr, 890, 397 

Muhammad eben Sa‘tid eben Melhem, 387, 
392, 393 

Muhammad eben Tajjar, 390 

Muhammad al-Hamite, 357 

Muhammad ibn Abi Bekr, 521 

Muhammad ibn Habib, 533 

Muhammad ibn Maslama, 535 

Muhammed eben al-Haléwi, 231 

Muhammed welad Slejbih, 231 

Muhanna ibn ‘Isa, 48 

Al-Muhdata, 332, 516, 517, 522 

Muhrez ibn HariS al-Muharebi, 571 

Muhri, 33, 517 

Al-Mukaddasi, 116, 117, 126, 130, 188, 309, 325, 
328, 382, 387, 839, 362, 464, 516—518, 525, 527, 
568, 581 

Mukatel, Kasr, 528 

Mukatel, Kasr beni, 246, 364, 368 

Al-Multat, 368 

Al-Mumbatah, Zelib (e9—10), 41 

Al-Munakka, 320, 519 

Al-Mundir ibn al-Haret, 351 

Al-Munsarbe (f18), 358 

Al-Muntar (h12), 254 

Muntefiz, 221, 254, 428, 444 

Muntefizi, 211 

Al-Murabba‘a, S. (d11), 43, 45, 48 

Mur‘az, Al, 14, 15 

Mur‘azi, 15 

Murra, Beni, 130, 824 

Misa, Al, 231 

Masa, as-Sejh, 5, 7, 8, 10, 21, 22, 25, 31, 33, 
67, 77, 84, 102, 105, 110, 111, 132, 189, 145, 
189, 224, 275—277, 282, 284, 289, 292, 293, 295, 
297, 319, 389, 418, 419, 422, 428, 429, 431, 433, 
434, 437, 489, 440, 448, 445—447, 453, 461. 
See also Musil, Alois 

Al-Musajjah, 549, 561, 564, 571 

Al-Musajjeb ibn ‘Alas, 234 

Musémel, Habra-l- (n8), 126 

Muscovites, 442 

Musejlima, 540 

Mushrooms, 254 

Mushulan, 235 

Al-Mushulan, 283 

Musil, Alois, Arabia Petraea, 320, 504, 581; 
Kusejr ‘Amra, 346, 581; Map of Northern 
Arabia, xv, xvi, 1; The Middle Euphrates, 
357, 878, 474, 571; Nord-Arabien, xv; Nérd- 
licher Hegdz, Vorbericht, xv, 582; The 
Northern Hegdaz, xvi, 477—4A79, 495, 496, 582; 
Northern Negd, xiv, 474; Palmyrena, xiii, 
1, 357; Zeitgeschichte, 567, 582. See also 
Misa, a&-Sejh 

Musilia arabica, Vel. See ‘Arfeg 

Musran, Abu (f18), 859 

Al-Mustabra, H. (p10), 147 

Al-Mustagedda, M, (h16), 244 
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Al-Mustanda (n10), 157, 186, 295 

Al-Mustanser, the Fatimide, 362, 364 

Mu‘taded, Caliph, 362 

Al-Mu‘tadle, Riglet (215), 248 

Al-Mutalla® (f5—6), 12 

Al-Mutanabbi, Abu-t-Tajjeb, 90, 125, 195, 199, 
808, 519, 522, 523, 527, 582 

Al-Mutanna ibn Hareta, 371, 549, 554, 566, 567 

Al-Mu'‘tarze (i12), 244 

Mutawe® eben Hzejr, 326 

MutejleZ welad Tlejhan, 231 

Mutlak al FeZir, 84 

Al-Muwaffeki, 367 

Muwazzar, 233 

Muwejsel, 304 

Muza, 478 

Muzad, brother of Okajder, 539 

Al-Miizde (h19), 368 

Al-Mwahib, 436 

Mwasala (Anarrhinum orientale, Bth; coarse 
herb with a flower thyrsus), 334 

Mwejl, Habra ammu (e10), 75 

Al-Mwejsen (m11), 195, 804 

Al MiZejbel, 84 

Mzejjan, Al, 52 

Al-Mzejjan, Z. (09), 134 

Al-Mzella (i11—12), 246 

Al-Mzérib, 258 


N. Abbreviation for Nakb. See proper name 

An-Na‘aga (n9), 129, 130; (p10), 146 

Na‘aga, Karat (e12), 62 

An-Na‘am, M. (h13), 246 

An-Na‘am, R&im (09), 138, 139 

An-Na‘amani (i13), 244 

Na‘ame, Eben, 162—164 

Na‘az (or za‘), 238 

Nabacha, 508 

Nabaitai, 478, 485—488, 490, 492 

Nabataean Arabia, 507; boundary, 507; burial 
ground, 142, 144, 145, 272; inseriptions, 195, 
301, 308, 470, 515; writings, 471 

Nabataeans, 335, 474, 478, 484, 485, 487, 490, 
491, 498, 499, 502, 514 

Nabataei, 492, 498 

An-Nabé, Abrak, 121 

An-Nabé al-Rarbi (j6), 328, 517 

An-Nabé a&-SerZi, 121 

An-Nabi, 40, 41 

Nabi al-BiSr, 41 

An-Nabira ad-Dubjani, 100, 155, 199, 285, 324, 
335, 336, 417, 582 

Nabk, 514 

An-Nabk, 328, 508, 516, 517 

An-Nabk abu Kasr (19), 121, $10, 463 

Nachaba, 508 

An-Na‘ejz. See Tlél an-Na‘ejx 

Na‘em (i7),,421 

An-Na‘éme, 56 

Nafel eben Hejzal, 14 

Nafis, 491—493 

An-Naged, H. (i16), 224, 234 

An-Najred, HaSm (il6—17), 224 

An-Nagma, Zaltat (m—n10), 187 

An-Nahit, 525 

An-Nahl, 522 
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An-Nahla (f18), 359 

Nahr. See proper name 

An-Nahrejn, 366 > 

Na‘ime (Pseudocrupina arabica, Vel.; low, 
bushy annual with divided leaves and small 
heads of reddish flowers), 187 

An-Najrab, 380 

An-Naka, Radir (e11), 74 

Nakb. See proper name 

An-Nak, S. (d12), 61 

Namr, Beni, 63 

Namsa, 442, 443 

Na‘na® (kind of mint), 243 

Na(?)-pi-a-te, 483 

Naser, the herdsman, 24, 25 

An-Naser, Tell (£12), 63, 68 

Naser eben Me‘égel, 14 

Naser eben Muhammad al-Hsejnawi, 377, 406, 
409, 410, 418, 415, 418 

Naser eben ‘Obejd al-Marlik, 1, 28, 24, 108, 
111, 112, 168, 187, 188, 190, 203, 210, 212, 214, 
283, 284, 295, 301, 332, 337, 343, 357, 877, 
378, 395 

An-Nasfa (09), 134, 138 

An-Nasfe, Kart (j18—14), 234 

An-Nasfe, Riglet (j14), 228, 229 

Nasi (dry sobot; Aristida plumosa, L.; smooth 
grass with roots to which sand sticks, and 
winged fruit), 59, 99, 125, 128, 135, 155, 166, 
167, 205, 235, 236, 298 

Nasib (g4), 353 

Nasir, Al, 15 

Nasr, leader of the Carmathians, 63 

Nasr al-Iskandari, Jakit’s informant, 40, 41, 
125, 270, 325, 368 

An-Natilijje, 307 

Natnu, 485, 486 

An-Nawawi, 540, 582 

Nawazi, plural of Nazjet. See proper name 

Nawdan, 315. See also Nowdan 

Nawman, Karat (113—14), 208 

Nawwaf eben Sa‘lan, 1, 3—6, 9, 10, 13, 16, 18, 
22—25, 42, 83, 102, 103, 105—108, 110, 111, 117, 
159—165, 167, 171, 172, 174—176, 180, 190, 192, 
207, 209, 240—242, 275, 277—280, 283, 285, 287, 
289, 290, 295, 299, 305, 353, 388, 392, 395, 416, 
419, 422—424, 426—430, 482—435, 437—441, 
443—449, 451—453, 461, 470—472; asks his 
father’s help, 174, 175; despairs, 285; enters 
al-Gowf against his father’s will, 159, 207; 
marriages of, 6—7, 305; reconciled with his 
father, 287, 288; reconquers al-Gowf, 423, 
424; stirred up against his father, 287 

Naza* (Poa concinna, Gaud.; Poa sinaica, 
Steud.; blue grass-like plant), 187, 200 

Nazel eben Dihi eben Tnejjan, 445, 447—454, 
456—460, 463, 464, 471 

NAazjet. See proper name 

An-Nazra (f12—13), 64, 69, 70, 262 

An-Nbag, 549, 550 

An-Nbag, K. (18—9), 104, 111, 119, 120, 3038, 
310—312 

Nbejta (Reaumuria hypericoides, Wld.; sub- 
shrub with gray, longish leaves and red 
flowers), 343 

Nebajot, 478, 484, 490—493 
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An-Nebéijje (s20), 549 

Nebhan, Al, 84, 471 

Nebuchadnezzar, 490, 495 

Neét (Atractylis comosa, Sieb.; Atractylis 
flava, Desf.; thistle-like plant), 343 

Nedd (Suaeda salsa, Pall.; small annual with 
pink flowers), 334 

An-Nedidf (j11), 244, 245, 265, 454 

Nefel (Trigonella hamosa, L.; Trigonella mo- 
nantha, CAM.; Trigonella stellata, Forsk.; 
clover-like plant), 222, 343 

An-Nefiid (010—14—p14—15), xiv, xv, 55, 76, 
79, 103, 125, 126, 181, 134, 137, 1389, 145—150, 
152—157, 159, 176, 184, 186, 191, 195, 234, 281, 
292, 293, 295, 307, 335, 408, 417, 446, 449, 450, 
454, 461, 471, 472, 498, 508, 508—512, 518—520, 
536, 550, 553; destroyed wells in, 148; dif- 
ficult traveling in, 131, 132; dunes in, 132, 
149, 152; formation of, 132; growth of, 186; 
hollows in, 182, 152, 155; pits in, 132, 152, 
155; roads in, 152; treacherous, 150; wants 
sacrifices, 293 

Negal, 62 

Negd, 42, 46, 71, 103, 118, 209, 214, 308, 431, 474, 
511, 512, 514, 553 

Negd al-Hegaz, 511 

An-Negef (h20), 106, 172, 231, 255, 357, 370, 371, 
500, 501, 508, 504, 512, 515, 528, 530, 544, 545 

Negil (Cynodon Dactylon, L.; dog grass-like 
herb), 318 

An-Ne@ili, 63, 68; (n6), 126; (n7—8), 126 

An-Ne@gili, HaSm (f—el2), 62 

Negran, 361 

Negran al-Kifa, 361 

An-Nehteb (b12), 57 

Neighbor, among the Rwala, 4, 388 

Nejjal, S. (p9), 138, 140, 141 

Nejjan, 141 

Nejsaba (111), 273, 463 

Nejtail (perennial with high stem and green, 
scented leaves), 87, 39, 41, 43, 44, 49, 54, 59, 
61, 68, 73, 74, 81, 88, 98 

Nejtal, Blejhan’s nephew, 64, 67 

An-Nekdijje (9), 118 

An-Nekdijje, Riglet (k14), 227 

Nemel, Ammu-n- (g18—19), 360, 363 

Neurada procumbens, L. See Sa‘dén 

An-Nezajem, Kart (h—g10), 75, 261, 262, 403, 406 

An-Nezajem, Tlal (h7), 91, 94, 335 

Nfejdejn, “Aklat abu (h15), 246 

Nhala, Habra-n- (h17), 244 

Nhejb (h17), 234 

Nhejdejn (h10), 261 

An-Nhejdejn (m10), 124, 167 

An-Nhejle, Mokr (114), 217 

Niba’ati, 478, 485 

Nieanor, 505 

Niebuhr, Carsten, 367, 530, 531, 553, 582 

Niharu of Ga’panu, 483 

Nihja, 38 

An-Nikab, 522 

Nikd (Asteriscus graveolens, Forsk.; shrub 
with hard, gray, hairy branches and many 
heads of yellow flowers), 128, 222, 236, 245, 
334 

An-Nil, 362 
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Nile, 499 

Nimr eben ‘Adwan, 215 

Nineveh, 480—483, 486, 487, 489, 532 

Nitraria tridentata, Desf. See Msa® 

Nkejda (Euphorbia Musili, Vel.; Euphorbia 
Peplus, L.; a species of annual spurge), 
301, 334 

An-Nmal (i12), 244 

Nédab, 491, 492 

Noea spinosissima, L. See Serr 

Noldeke, Theodor, 532, 582 

Nomad road, 320 

Nomades, 501, 502 

An-No‘man ibn Kabisa, 364 

An-No‘man ibn al-Mundir, 41, 359, 513 

North Arabian politics, 110, 118, 176, 283, 
386, 387, 389, 398, 399, 429—433, 439, 440; 
mediation of the author, 287, 433—435, 
444, 446 

Notoceras canariense, R. Br. See ‘E&bet umm 
sdlem 

Nowdan (k8), 312, 315 

An-Nsejr (n—m9), 126, 127 

Nsejr, Al, family of Al Mur‘az, 15, 143, 144, 
175, 298; family of the Ma‘aZle, 279 

An-Nubej, 40, 41 

Nu‘ér, Eben, 382, 383 

Nufejl ibn ‘Amr ibn Kilab, Beni, 46 

Nufkén, Mkdr abu (g15), 246 

Nuhaia, 481 

Nuhba, Mokr (h16), 244 

Nuhejlat, 328 

An-Nuhejle, Tel‘et, 246 

Nuk, Habra-n- (h10), 263, 417 

An-Nukejra, 361 

An-Nukra, 408, 457, 461, 504 

Nukrat ar-Rsejdan (n8), 126, 130 

Numbers, Book of, 494, 496 

Numejr, Beni, 38, 40 

Nitra (m11), 467 

Naraddin, Atabeg, 380 

An-Niri eben Sa‘lan, Prinee, xiii, 1, 2, 4, 5, 
9, 14, 16, 24, 25, 31, 33, 77, 81—83, 85, 86, 
92—95, 97, 100, 102—104, 106, 110, 111, 113, 
114, 117, 118, 120, 127, 129, 133, 135, 142, 
148, 162, 164, 165, 167—181, 188, 184, 186—193, 
196, 200—205, 207—214, 216, 223, 229, 238— 
243, 258—255, 262, 268, 267, 274—278, 280— 
287, 289—302, 305—316, 318—321, 326—329, 
332, 333, 336, 348, 346, 347, 358, 377, 382—384, 
386, 387, 389, 392, 395, 396, 398, 399, 403—405, 
413—419, 421—424, 426—429, 483—435, 487— 
454, 459, 461, 463, 464; and Nawwaf, 192, 
207, 287; and the Turkish Government, 
327, 347, 377; beats his young wife, 315, 
316; complains of his daughters, 294; 
divorces his wife and marries her younger 
sister, 168; fears vengeance, 2, 242, 248; 
fights his brothers, 2, 238—243; generous, 
294; hungry, 294, 308, 309; kills over 120 
men, 2; levies taxes, 239; nobody cares for 
him, 294, 295; receives fealty, 353; robbed 
by his slaves, 295 

An-Nusrani (j7), 109 

An-Nuwajri, 366 

Nwejran eben ‘Aglan, 56 


An-Nwékit, 472 
An-Nzejb, Suk, 472 


Oases: Caf, 326; al-Gowf, 160, 161, 470; al- 


Kara, 196, 197; Skaka, 279; at-Tmejl, 358; 
danger in approaching or leaving, 143 
Oath, 32, 33 
Obaera, 508 
Obaura, 508 
“Obejd, Tell (£13), 72 
“Obejdallah ibn al-Hurr al-Gu'fi, 364 
‘Obejdan, Al, 16 


Al-Obejjez (g—h17, h15, 113), 237, 243—245, 


267, 366, 368, 525 
Al-Obejz al-Arejjez, 16 
Al-“Obélijje (£12), 69 
ObérezZ az-Zijan (n9—10), 128, 168, 184 
Obérzat az-Zba* (k9—10), 114, 118, 312 
Obil, the Ishmaelite, 491 
Obolla, 367 
Odagana, 507 
Al-‘Odejb, 361, 509, 529 
Al-‘Ofejn, Ab- (£16), 70 
Al-Ohajder, 367 
Al-‘Okab, 380, 564, 565, 572 


Okajder ibn ‘Abdalmalek, 533, 534, 537, 539—548, 


550—552 
Okajder ibn al-Hamam, 540 
Al-Okajser, 540 
Al-‘Okde (m12), 195, 523 
“Okdet al-Gowf, 195, 522, 523 
“Okejlat al-Bikr (p8), 141 
“Okejlat al-Fater (p8—9), 141 
“Okejlat al-Lekijje (p9), 141 
Al-“Okéle (h14), 246 
“Okélt abu Zlejf. See Zlejf, Abu 
°Okélt al-Bnejje (h14), 245, 246 
°Okélt al-Calb (h14), 246 
“Okélt an-Naka (h18), 246 
Olives, picking, 378 
‘Oman, 114, 405, 4388 
Omani, 514, 515 
“Omar, Caliph, 548, 569 
“Omar II, 361, 529 
Omayyads, 381, 518, 522, 543 


Omens, good (ab-al-hsejn), 24, 225, 460; bad, 


to see the Slejb, 37 
Ononis breviflora, DC. See Umm iden 
Ononis serrata, Forsk. See Umm iden 
Orcheni, 504 
Orchoé, 500, 504 
“Ord, 368, 488, 530 


Orejnbe (Bassia muricata, L.; white, hairy 


herb covering the sand), 187 
‘Orf at-Tajjibe, 49 
“Orfan, Tell (e7—8), 36 
Orient, 136, 361 


Oriental Seminar, Charles University, Prague, 
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Oriza, 572 
Orobanche, L. See Zebb ad-dih 


Ostriches, chased by the Slejb, 182, 255; mi- 


grate, 255 
Othman, Caliph, 235 
“Otman, sanctuary of the Sheikh, 380 
Al-‘Owejn (h18-19), 368 


INDEX 


Palaestina Tertia, 498 

Palestine, 638, 439, 479, 492, 494, 509, 518, 521, 
569, 572 ‘ 

Pallacopas, 367 

Pallacotas, 500, 503, 512 

Palladium of the Rwala belongs to the prince, 
238, 239, 242; kept in the midst of the mi- 
grating tribe, 194; moves at the same mo- 
ment as the prince, 287; ought never to 
fall out of his sight, 313 

Palms, are to be watered, 298; male pollen 
shaken upon female blossoms, 298 

Palmyra (c8), 79, 248, 324, 483, 487, 488, 493, 
501, 514, 515, 566, 572 

Palmyrena, 1, 37, 42, 103, 335, 357, 362, 429, 
481, 483, 486, 487, 490, 493, 494, 498, 499, 
502—504, 507, 509, 512, 529, 558 

Palmyrene Arabia, 499 

Papaver laevigatum, M. B. See Dejdehan 

Papaver Rhoeas, L. See Dejdehan 

Paracaryum arabicum, Vel. See Kamésa 

Paran, 493, 497 

Paronychia arabica, Vel. See Bwéza and Sidd 
al-gemal 

Parthians, 501, 502 

Pasitigris, 514 

Peacemaking among the ‘Aneze, 398, 399 

Pedion, 507 

Peganum Harmala, L. 
hanejzir 

Peiser, F. E., 480 

Pelly, Lewis, xv, 582 

Pelusiae branch of the Nile, 499 

Pennisetum dichotomum, Forsk. See Zaram 

Persia, 373, 543, 549 

Persian empire, 256 

Persian fort, ‘Ajn at-Tamr, 362; Kasr beni 
Mukatel, 364 

Persian garrison, 364 

Persian Gulf, 367, 483, 492, 498—501, 5083—505, 
511, 512, 514, 515 

Persian Sea, 499, 500 

Persians, 255, 442, 538, 550, 554, 572 

Persikos Kolpos, 512 

Peters, J. P., 555, 556 

Petra, 498, 500, 502, 505, 514, 515 

Peutinger Table, 508, 582, 583 

Phalaris brachystachys, Lnk. See Hosnijje 

Philistines, 497 

Phlomis orientalis, Mill. See Sagarat al-ha- 
radin 

Phoenicia, 506 

Picridium vulgare, Desf. See ‘Azid 

Picris radicata, Forsk. See Hawddn 

Pilgrim Road from al-Kiifa, xv, 362, 417, 449, 
451, 530 

Pilgrim Road from Syria, 92, 96, 116, 118, 
130, 339, 351, 414, 518, 519 

Pimpinella arabica, Boiss. See Ksejbre 

Pimpinella puberula, DC. See Ksejbre 

Pipes, 172 

Plantago Coronopus, L. See Kréta : 

Plantago cylindrica, Forsk. See Ribla 

Plantago Gintlii, Vel. See Ribla 

Plantago ovata, Forsk. See Kréta 

Plants, 39 


See Sagarat al- 
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Pliny, 492, 499, 502, 504, 505, 507, 508, 514, 515, 
532, 582 

Poa concinna, Gaud. See Naza* 

Poa sinaica, Steud. See Naza‘ 

Poems, composed to the author, 236, 237, 262; 
originality of, 191, 192; recitation of, 215 

Poet, composes poem, 236, 237, 246; declaims 
his compositions, 215; employs less familiar 
words, 237; roving, 215 

Pole star, helps to keep direction, 224, 285, 236 

Politics. See North Arabian politics 

Polycarpaea fragilis, Del. See Makr 

Polygonum equisetiforme, S.S. See Hotmi 

Pools, 340, 341 

Prangos arabica, Vel. See Gezar 

Prayers, reciting of, as excuse for shirking 
work, 81, 220, 225 

Prince (an-Nari eben Sa‘lan). See An-Nari 
eben Sa‘lan 

Prophet. See Mohammed 

Pronunciation, 325 

Provisions, lack of, 81, 309 

Psalms, Book of, 492, 496 

Pseudocrupina arabica, Vel. See Na‘ime 

Pseudo-Wakedi, 562, 582 

Pteranthus echinatus, Desf. See Ru‘ejsa 

Pterocephalus pulverulentus, Boiss. Bal. See 
Sagarat an-nahel 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus), 500, 502—507, 
509, 510, 512, 532, 582 

Ptolemy Soter, 515 

Puta’, 483 

Putea, 507 

Pyrethrum dumosum, Boiss. See Marrar 

Pyrethrum Musili, Vel. See Kejsitim 


Quatremére, Etienne, 362, 364, 582 
Querdi, 555, 556, 


R. Abbreviation for Radir. See proper name 

Raabeni, 504 

Ar-Ra‘an, Gal (m14—15), 217 

Ar-Rabab, 539 

Rabda, Tell (j8), 100 

Rabi‘, Al, 16 

Al-Rada’, W., 522, 523 

Al-Radaf 324, 325; (f17, 218, ¢15—16), 248, 
255, 359; (j—i5), 3884, 507, 522. See also 
Tabt al-Radaf 

Al-Radari (21), 530 

Al-Raderijje, 364 

Al-Radfet ummu Nhejdejn, 261 

Radir. See proper name 

Raf (n11), 155, 157, 166, 193 

Raf‘a, 390, 394 

Rafe® eben Mdzef, 52 

Rafe’ ibn ‘Amira, 526, 554, 556, 558, 563, 567, 571 

Rafha, Karat (g17), 244 

Rafi® ibn ‘Amira, 526 

Raga’ eben Mwejsil, 274—278, 280, 281, 283 

Ragel, 355. See also Harrat Ragel 

Ragel, Wadi (i6), 335 

Ragla’, 336. See also Harrat Ragla’ 

Ar-Ragla’, 101, 335, 336. See also Harrat ar- 
Ragla’ 

Rah, K. (e12), 68, 69, 86, 527 
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Ar-Rahaba, 504 

Ar-Rahaja, Tell (f18—19), 35 

Rahama, clan of the Sba‘a, 44 

Ar-Rahama, Kart (l—k13), 201, 226 

Ar-Rahba, 5, 530,531; (north of the Hawran), 
13, 75, 484, 506, 508; (medieval), 41, 55, 63, 
234, 392, 395, 472, 504, 509, 527, 528 

Ar-RahhAalijje (g18—19), 359—364, 366, 530 

Rahis, Eben, 146, 147, 295 

Ar-Rahman, Tldl (114), 205, 209 

Raids, of Dlejjel eben Megwel, 181; Haled 
eben Sattam, 206; Met‘eb eben Haddal, 
247; participation in, 171; postponement 
of, 1738 

Rain pools, habdri, 76, 97; kasr, 204 

Rainfall, 202; changes aspect of desert, 253; 
lack of, 110 

Ar-Ra‘jan, 358 

Ra‘jan, the Sammari, 292 

Al-Rajd, 243 

Ar-Rajhan, 378 

Ar-Rajjan, 76 

Rajna, 118 

Raka (¢9), 565 

Ar-Raka, 565 

Ar-Rakka (Sm al), 284, 259, 362, 366, 509, 552 

Ar-Rakkasi (g11), 261 

Ar-Rakka3i (h19), 367, 368 

Ar-Rakkasi, Kart (g11), 261 

Rakma (or dhama), 187, 207 

Al-Ralf, Kar (j-i13), 237, 248 

Al-Ralf, Radir (i18—14), 237 

Rambaei, 504 

Ar-Ramle, 509, 521 

Ar-Rammah ibn Abrad ibn Mijjade, 324, 325 

Ar-Rammam (m10), 166 

Al-Ramr, 141; (i6), 325; (i-j6), 270, 332 

Ramr Beni Gudejma, 141 

Ramrdm (or meddéd, or kwejsime; Heliotro- 
pium luteum, Poir.; Heliotropium persi- 
cum, Lam.; subshrub with white, brittle 
branches, rather prickly leaves, and yellow- 
ish flowers), 199 

Ramzet ad-Dubban. See Ad-Dubban 

Ramzet al-“Erz. See Al-‘Erz 

Ramzet al-Ma‘zile (h14), 245 

Rar, Kasr abu, 254, 451, 503, 529 

Rar ab-al-Rurban (h16), 244 

Rar al-Razari (k14), 203, 226 

Al-Raraf, Umm (h19), 372 

Al-Rarajes (k10), 118, 269 

Rarajes, Se‘iban (1 9—10), 310 

Raraka, Habra (k11), 269, 270 

Rarb, use of term to denote tilled and settled 
country, 111, 287, 264 

Al-Rarb, Sak, 472, 473 

Al-Rarbi, Kasr, 326 

Al-Rari, R. (h12), 246 

Ar-Rarifi (nl1—12), 461 

Al-Rarra (h18), 368 

Al-Rarra, HaSm (i17), 225, 524 

Al-Rarra, S.(k7), 109—111 

Al-Rarri, 62 

Al-Rarri, 8. (f12), 63, 68, 70 

Ras. See proper name 

Ras at-Tobeit, 507 
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Ar-RaSde, 15 

Rasén, Tell abu, 95 

Rasid, Al, 16 

Rasid, Eben, 117, 118, 142, 143, 162, 168, 171, 
176, 180, 279, 282, 283, 290, 291, 299, 405, 426, 
429—435, 437, 488, 445—449, 451, 470, 478, 553 

Ar-Rasif, 528 

Ar-Rasif, Habra (1 13), 201, 202 

Rasra8 eben ‘Adtb, 9, 290, 305 

Ar-RaSraSijje, Fejzat (j6—7), 328 

Rassan, 533, 550. See also Ghassanians 

Ratam (Retama Raetam, Forsk.; shrub with 
long, rather stiff branches, long needle- 
shaped leaves, and hanging scented flow- 
ers), 99, 102, 343, 508 

Ar-Ratam (i5), 337, 340 

Ar-Ratami (i6—7), 325, 328 

Ar-Ratba (g12), 262 

Ar-Ratba, K. (£13), 69, 71 

Ar-Ratka (d13), 61, 62, 530, 531 

Ratrafdn (herb with a thick root, a short, red- 
dish flower bunch, and two narrow, green 
leaves each more than fifty centimeters 
long), 343 

Ar-Rattaj (19), 310 

Ratwan eben MerSed, 27, 28, 108, 114, 398, 
428, 435 

Rawa (d15), 381 

Ar-Rawak (e5—6—d6—7), 33, 80, 394, 487, 557 

Al-Rawanem (05), 130 

Ar-Rawéari, 524 

Rawdat al-Mamaleh, 314 

Rawijja, 380 

Rawlinson, H. C., 36, 477—479, 482, 485, 486, 
582 

Ar-Rawtijje (g¢16), 246 

Rawz a8-Subajk, 119 

Rawzat as-Subejke, 119 

Raza (tree-like bush with long, flexible boughs 
and lean needle-shaped leaves; see Figs. 28, 
29, 54, 55, 56), 121, 122, 132, 144, 149—151, 155, 
158, 187, 191, 193—195, 199, 287—290, 292, 304, 
307, 308, 371, 522; has strong bolls, 191; 
holds sand together, 150; ideal fuel when 
dry, 149, 150; ideal pasture when fresh, 
149, 150 

Al-Razari, 530 

Razban eben Nu‘ér, 382—384 

Al-Razerijje, 364 

Razi, Al, 231 

Razi eben Dejdem, 441, 443 

Al-Razwan (p6), 130 

Razza, 361 

Al-Rdaf, Se*iban (h11), 255, 259 

Ar-Rdéanijje (j9), 96, 415 

Ar-Rdif, Tel‘et (h13), 249 

Reaumuria hypericoides, Wild. See Nbejta 

Red Sea, 439, 499, 500, 510 

Ar-Refedi, 52 

Al-Rejde (g12), 255 

Al-Rejze (i13—14), 238, 248, 244 

Resdd (Lepidium sativum, L.; species of pep- 
pergrass), 301, 328 

Ar-Resafa (a9), 66, 283, 334, 364, 446 

Ar-ReSajde, 136 

Reservoirs, artificial, 254, 263, 411 
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ReSid Pasha, 431, 432 

Retama Raetam, Forsk. See Ratam 

Reuben, 491 t 

Rezaza (g19), 258 

Rezaza, Fejzat, 246 

Rgam, Ammu (n5—6), 130 

Rgejm, Habra ummu (g8—9), 403 

Rgim, plural of Rigm, Rugm. See proper 
name 

Ar-Rha’ (k10), 121, 265, 269, 312 

Ar-Rha’, Gebel (k5), 109, 324 

Ar-Rha, Tel‘et (112), 200 

Ar-Rhaba (b12), 56—58, 66, 529 

Ar-Rhajja (m—118), 202, 204 

Rhajjet al-A‘rag, 138, 140 

Rhegana, 506 

Rheganna, 506 

Rhegenna, 506 

Ar-Rhejbe (e5), 472 

Ar-Rhejbijjin, 472 

Ar-Rhejbijjin, Sak, 472 

Ar-Rhejme (i19), 372, 530 

Ar-Rhejmi, 231 

Ri® al-Mu‘aj, 184. See also Al-Mu‘aj, Tenijjet 

Ribla (Plantago cylindrica, Forsk.; Plantago 
Gintlii, Vel.; a kind of plantain), 42, 199, 
205 

RibSan, Al, 15 

Al-Ridf, Kart (h10), 261 

Ar-Rigal, 246 

Rigl, plural of Rigle. See proper name 

Riglet. See proper name 

Riglet al-rurdb (Senecio coronopifolius Desf.; 
herb with alternate leaves, white hairy 
heads, and small flowers), 49, 207, 252 

Rigletén ASbah (j11—12), 245 

Rigm. See proper name 

Rigmén, Abu (c8—b8—9), 40, 49, 487, 511 

Rigmén, Habra umm (g8), 91 

Ar-Rihan (e4), 378 

Ar-Rijad, xiv, xv, 286—287 

Ar-RijaSi (010), 188, 148 

Ar-Rijasi, Se‘iban (f—g8), 91, 402, 403 

Al-Rijat, 382—384 

Ar-Rijaz, 444 

Rijaz “Elejjan (g8), 92 

Ar-Rijetén (110), 271, 463, 464 

Rilan, Tenijjet ammu-r- (n8—9), 126, 128 

Rimt (Haloxylon articulatum, Cav.; large 
bush with needle-shaped leaves and spikes 
of small whitish flowers), 48, 54, 59, 98, 99, 
121, 122, 182, 167, 195, 199, 238, 363 

Rina, 118 

Al-Rine (17), 118 

Al-Riran, Riglet umm (i14), 234 

Riran al-Banat (m11), 158 

Ar-RiSe (n—m6), 126 

Rist al-Bralijje (g8), 91 

Rist ad-Dwéhle (g8), 396, 402, 403 

Rist ummu Rgejm (g8), 91 

Ar-Rjetén, Tlal (h5), 332, 334, 335 

Rkejbe, Ammu-r- (f6), 18, 26, 384 

Rkejjan, Mokr (k15—16), 506 

Rkéta (or hlejba; Carduus getulus, Pom.; 
annual thistle with reddish heads), 328 

Ar-Rma’ (s19), 173, 449, 514 
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Ar Rmah (e6—7), 34; (g17), 246 

Ar-Rmah, Tell (g17), 246 

Rmal, Eben, 175, 181, 206, 295, 445, 446, 461 

Ar-Rmam, Ab- (i—h7), 96, 325 

Ar-Rmam, Habra ab- (f15—16), 70 

Rmam, T. ummu (112), 200 

Ar-Rmam, Umm (f6—7), 88, 392 

Rmejle, Kasr ummu-r-, 363 

Al-Rmérijje (r7—8), 141 

Ar-Rméz, MSaS (q10), 146 

Al-Rnejm (r—aq9), 142, 144, 518 

Rnejm eben Srejjeh, 231 

Rném, Al, 16 

Rogers, Robert W., 478, 582 

Roman camp, 2, 3, 384 

Roman empire, 256 

Roman fortresses: Burku‘, 92; Dmejr al-‘Ati- 
ze, 2; Han at-Trab, 385; aS-Samat, 384 

Roman highway, 351, 528 

Romans, 256, 501, 502 

Rorejla (Atriplex dimorphostegia, K. K.; 
annual with broad leaves and small green 
flowers), 252 

Al-Rorejra (p8), 141 

Rorol (Atriplex leucoclada, Boiss.; subshrub 
with resplendent leaves and small yellowish 
flowers; see Fig. 61), 220, 288, 310, 311, 
328, 334 

Rost, Paul, 477, 583 

Rotti (j7), 319, 324, 325, 328 

Rousseau, J.B. L. J., 367, 583 

Rowdet Nu‘mi, 324 

Ar-Rowtijje, Riglet (h14), 244 

Rowzan, Al, 15 

Ar-Roéza (£18), 359, 360 

Rézat Ajjab (g18—19), 360 

Ar-R&ajde, S. (k9), 118, 312 

Rséd (or RSejd) eben Smejr, 2, 4, 5, 10, 83— 
87, 90, 101, 397, 400, 401, 419; on the Govern- 
ment, 86 

RSejdan, Al, 16 

Ar-RSejde, 472 

Rsén, Tell (h7), 94 

Ar-Rsiad, 16 

Al-RSam, subdivision of al-Ka‘az‘a, 15; family 
of the Heblan, 52 

Rta’, Ammu (17), 118 

Ar-Rtejmijjat, Se‘iban (d12), 61 

Rubahla (Scorzonera papposa, DC.; bulbous 
plant with red flowers), 238 

Ar-Rubejlat, 84 

Rubejn, clan of the Fed‘an, 28 

Rubejn, Eben, 233 

Rudej, 371 

Rudran al-Faradis (g7—8), 92 

Rudur az-Za‘atri, 351 

Ru‘ejsa (or na‘ime, Pteranthus echinatus, 
Desf.; low herb with many thick flower 
heads and winged fruits), 328 

Rugm. See proper name 

Ar-Rth, Riglet (i14), 233 

Ar-Ruhban, Kasr (h19), 3871 

Ar-Ruhbe, 18, 506 

Ar-Ruhejma, Abrak (p9), 141 

Ar-Ruhejme, 522, 528, 525, 528 

Ar-Ruhejme (m9—10), 3807 
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Ruins: al-Ahejzer, 366; ‘Ajn at-Tamr, 361, 
362; Bajer, 324; Dmejr al-“Atize, 2; al-Gowf, 
281, 301; al-Hadita, 329, 380; Hammam as- 
Sarrah, 348—351; al-Hart, 347, al-Hawrana, 
334; Kasr al-Azrak, 339; Kasr Burku‘, 92; 
Kasr al-Hallabat 351-353; Kasr ar-Ruhban, 
871; Kusejr ‘Amra, 343; ar-Rhaba, 58; Tabt 
al-Radaf, 334 

Ar-Rukajjat, ‘Ubajdallah ibn Kajs, 79, 582 

Rukejze (Zygophyllum simplex, L.; bushy 
annual with small leaves and yellow flow- 
ers; species of bean caper), 238, 334 

Rukrik (or erga’), 187, 222 

Rukuba, Umm (n10), 157, 186, 193 

Ar-Rukuban (h4), 347, 351; (j7), 328 

Rukuban, Habari (f10), 75 

Rukuban, Se‘iban umm (j6), 329, 332 

Rim, 442 

Ar-Rumadi, 381; (f18), 357, 362 

Rumamin as-Shami (e8), 78—80 

Al-Rumar (27), 91 

Al-Rumar, Tell (h6—7), 94 

Rumejdin, 381 

Rumejjed, Al, 363 

Al-Rumejr, 361, 371 

Rumex lacerus, Balb. See Hamsis 

Rumex vesicarius, L. See Hambaz 

Ar-Rummamin (l—m10), 166 

Rumman, Eben, 171, 180 

Ar-Rummanatan, 571, 572 

Rune, ‘Ajn (h19), 368 

Rurab, 75 

Al-Rurab (e9), 41, 75, 76, 78 

Rurab al-Hadali (f7—8), 88—90, 394, 396, 397, 
400 

Al-Ruraba, Riglet (h14), 244; (k12—13), 201 

Al-Rurabi, Radir (i15), 525 

Al-Rurajfa, 525 

Rurejb, 201 

Al-Rurejfa (i7), 325, 327 

Rurejla (£6), 12, 24 

Rurrab, 76, 90 

Al-Rurrab (q—p8—9), 141 

Al-Rurraba, 526, 527 

Ruruba, K. umm (k7—8), 112 

Rurubat, Radir umm, 330, 331, 526, 527 

Ar-Riis, 55 

Ar-Ris, Ab-, chief, 52 

Ras, Ummu-r- (SM f9—10), 530 

Risija, 442, 443 

RuSmi, 15 

Russians, 428, 442 

Al-Rita (Negd), 42 

Al-Rita in Syria 3, 190, 255, 275, 380, 429 

Rite (Salsola lancifolia, Boiss.; perennial 
with small, prickly leaves and small, pink- 
ish flowers), 44, 48, 49, 60, 61, 68, 73, 74, 91, 
209, 218, 220, 222, 227, 228, 234, 236, 238, 245, 
247, 248, 252, 255, 268, 271, 278, 328, 334, 404, 
408, 415, 428, 531 

Ar-Ritijjat, Rigl (13), 201 

Ar-Ritijje, S. (j9), 118 

Ruwajje, 417 

Ruzumat al-Gwejf, 88 

Ruzumat Mrakkaz (m12), 200 

Ruzumat ar-Rwejje (g12), 261 
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Ar-Rwajje (i17), 225 

Ar-Rwala tribe (h5—6—i6—7—j7—_8—k9—14), 
xili, 1, 18, 14, 27, $1, 388, 38, 4%) ob seesas 
92—95, 111, 124, 127—-129, 132, 133, 135, 140, 
142—145, 147, 155, 157, 159, 160, 162, 163, 165, 
169, 172, 174, 175, 177, 180, 181, 185, 186, 206, 
209, 215—217, 221, 237—239, 242, 253, 258, 
274, 275, 279—284, 290—293, 295, 296, 298, 
299, 306,-314;-321, 325, 331, 337, 348, 351, 367, 
394, 398, 403, 405, 408, 418, 426—429, 432, 434, 
435, 438, 441, 442, 444, 448, 451, 463, 484, 504, 
520, 528, 585, 553; camp sites, 408; clans, 
14—16; recognized as first tribe in northern 
Arabia, 253 

Ar-Rwat, Ab- (m14), 217 

Ar-Rwéhel, Riglet (¢—f11), 261 

Rwé‘i, Al, 231 

Al-Rwejde (g12), 255 

Rwejli, 101, 144, 168, 208, 319, 408, 427 

Rwejr ad-Dab‘, 40 

Al-Rwejze, Riglet (i—h14), 288, 238, 243, 244 

Ar-Rwésdat, 98, 262, 269, 382 

Ar-RwéSed, 93. See also RwéSed abu Hefna 

RwéSed abu Hefna (g—h8), 92, 98, 408 

RwéSed abu-t-Tarafi (g8—9), 93, 403—405 

RwéSed al-Gezi‘a. See Al-Gezi‘a 

RwéSed al-Makran, 93 

RwéSed as-Satih (g9), 406, 408 

Rwéta Gerad (m9), 124, 127, 167, 289 

Al-Rzej (n—m10), 157 

Rzejje, Ammu (17), 118 

Rzejwat, Se‘iban (n7), 126 


S. Abbreviation for Se‘ib. See proper name 

Sa‘ad, Tarak abu (d14—15), 62 

Sa‘ada, Tell (h7), 38, 94 

As-Sa‘adat (q7—9), 231 

Sa‘ade, 38, 524, 528 

A&-Sa‘ajjeb (h19), 370 

Sa’arri, 485 

Sab‘° Bijar (e7—8), 29, 79, 336, 392, 506, 527, 
555, 556, 558 

Sab* Kartat, Radir (el1—12), 74 

Saba’, 477, 479, 493 

As-Sab‘a, 15 

As-Sabba’, 335 

Sabbah, Al or Eben, 15, 428, 444 

As-Sabha, 365, 366 ‘ 

Sabha Hazawza (orHazowza) (k8), 113, 313—315, 
318, 484 

AS-Sa‘bi, 508, 509, 511 

Sabih, Al, 15 

As-Sabte, 15 

As-Saban, Rigm (c9—10), 41; (£16), 70 

Sdbin al-rurdb (Zygophyllum Fabago, L.; an- 
nual with green opposite leaves and small 
flowers; like bean caper), 318 

Sacy, Silvestre de, 583 

Sadaka tax, 544 

Sa‘dan (Neurada procumbens, L.; hairy herb 
of the rose family with a single stem grow- 
ing from a large spiny fruit, which rests on 
the sand), 287 

Sadda, the Ka‘éz‘i, 200; brother of the negro 
‘Abdallah, 283 

Saddah, “Ajn (g18), 363 
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As-Saddahijjat, 363 

As-Saddja (i—jl0), 264, 417 

Sadek Celebi of Kerbela, 361 .* 

As-Sadjat, Rigl (hl11—12), 254 

As-Sadje (n11), 193 

Sa‘din al-ASkar, 221, 254, 257 

Sa‘‘éd (Iris Sisyrinchium, L.; iris with violet 
flowers), 222 

As-Sa‘eda, 524 

Savél, Al, 15 

Saf, 506 

As-Safa, 506 

Safa’, Abu (i14), 234, 235 

Safa’ Radir Marziak, 467 

As-Safadi, 395 

As-Safaha (g18), 362 

Safallehi (i14), 237 

As-Safawi (h5), 335 

As-Safawi, Radir (k13), 201 

As-Safawijjat, Rigl (i14), 235 

As-Safawijjat, Se‘iban (h5—6), 335 

As-Safawijjet umm al-A‘wag (i15), 236 

As-Safawijjet umm al-Gem‘an (i14—15), 236 

As-Safawijjet umm al-Ralf, 244 

As-Saffar, ‘Ajn, 372 

As-Safra’ (i4d—5), 334 

Sagarat al-gerdd (or gurb), 334 

Sagarat al-hanejzir (Peganum Harmala, L.; 
African rue), 334 

Sagarat al-harddin (Phlomis orientalis, Mill.; 
shrub with broad wrinkled leaves and 
yellow flowers), 334 

Sagarat al-Muhejlat (i5), 347 

Sagarat an-nahel (Pterocephalus pulverulen- 
tus, Boiss. Bal.; perennial with thick root 
and thin stems which bear woolly, greenish 
heads), 334 

Sagarat Rejt, 381 

As-Sahab (17), 118 

Saham (dry sollejdn), 118 

A&-Saham (j8), 98 

AS-Saham, TIal (j8), 98, 99, 113 

Sahar, 484 

Saharig, 530, 531 

As-Saharig, Tarab (i13), 248 

Sahhtim (Gagea reticulata, Pall.; small bul- 
bous herb with linear leaves and one single 
yellow flower), 200 

As-Sahili (f7), 91 

Sahlijje, Umm (g8), 403 

As-Sahm, 380 

Sahr, “Ajn abu (g18—19), 360, 363 

Sahr, Beni (i—j4—k4—5—14), 5, 8, 171, 233, 
327, 334, 414, 440, 453 

As-Sa‘i, Darb (e7, e—f14), 30, 69, 70, 76, 77, 
81, 384, 527, 569 

As-Sa‘i, -Tel’et (e6—7), 30, 80 

As-Sa‘id (h12—13), 249, 252, 253 

Sa‘id, Nahr, 361 

Sa‘id, Twejjel (q9—10), 145 

As-Sa‘idi, 325 

A&-Sa‘ira, 157 

As-Sajba, 467 

Sajba, Kulban (k9), 118, 311 

A8-Sajbe, Sak, 472 

Sajd, “Ajn, 530 


Sajer eben Burman, 82, 33, 106, 108 

Sajes, 13 

Sajjah eben Gandal, 127, 128 

Sajjed, Eben, 233 

A8-Sakik, 417 

Sakk Semri, 385 

Sakra, 390, 394 

A&-Sakra, 530 

As-Sakini abu ‘Obejd, 364, 518 

Saladin, 378 

Salamja (b6), 48, 509 

Sa‘lan, Al, or Eben, 15, 109, 135, 162, 176, 238, 
326, 405, 421, 433, 553; power, 110; recent 
events, 238—243 

Sa‘lan, Habra (e10), 76 

As-Salatin, 52 

Saleh eben Frejg, 231 

Saleh eben Tajjar, 396 

Salem, Riglet (16), 114 

Salinas, in al-Herr, 371, 372; in Wadi Sirhan, 
102, 116, 318, 315, 324 

Salha, an-Nidri’s daughter, 294 

As-Salhijje (i183), 244 

Sallam of the Weld ‘Ali, 386 

Salma’ (r15), 125, 130, 307, 498, 508—510, 534 

Salman eben Zejdan, 16 

Salmanassar III, 477 

Salmani (et Masei) Arabes, 508 

Salsola incanescens, CAM. See Hudraf 

Salsola inermis, Forsk. See Hudraf and Kazkéz 

Salsola lancifolia, Boiss. See Rite 

Salt, sold in the depression of Sirhan, 326; 
rock, 363 

Salvia controversa, Ten. See Egdejjan 

A&-Sam, 383, 509, 534 

Sam’ (Stipa tortilis, Desf.; grass with a one- 
flowered spikelet and long awns), 220, 222, 
238 

A3-Sama (i7—j8—k10), 96, 98, 270, 323, 325, 484, 
503, 510 : 

Samaria, 479 

As-Samarkandi, 559, 560 

Samai, the god, 477 

SamasSumukin, 485 

Samat, 509, 510 

A&-Samat, 11, 380 

AS-Samat, Han (e5), 384 

As-Samawa, 12, 38, 40, 46, 61, 62, 70, 75, 79, 
90, 100, 158, 195, 231, 235, 246, 255, 272, 308, 
359, 368, 417, 509, 511—513, 520—524, 527, 528, 
530, 550, 552, 563, 564 

As-Samawa, Wadi, 513 

Samhan, S. (ell), 74 

Sami Pasha, 430 

Sammar, 4, 55, 71, 83, 100, 120, 145—147, 168, 
173—175, 179, 181, 185, 191, 206, 208, 214, 223, 
228, 247, 258, 282, 288, 290, 292, 295, 296, 298, 
299, 421, 424, 426, 430, 445—448, 453, 454, 459, 
463, 471, 478, 481, 496, 514, 553 

Sammari, 54, 211, 215, 240, 241, 297, 445, 447, 
453 

Sammarijje, 294 

As-Sammit (j18), 173, 223, 224, 528 

Samna (annual with longish branches and small 
white flowers), 49, 59, 73, 286, 252, 255 

Samnan, 126 
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As-Samra’ (j6), 325, 328, 332 

Samsi, 477, 478, 480 

Sanad, the Slubi, 199, 200, 210, 212, 214, 289, 293 

Sanam al-‘Afar (n7), 126, 130, 131 

Sandm al-Hamal, 130 

Sanam al-Hamar (o06—7—n7), 126, 180 

Sand desert, 132, 148—150, 152, 153, growth of, 
186; sacrifices of, 293; travel in, 131, 152. 
See also an-Nefid 

Sand drifts, 131, 182 

Sand dunes, 132, 149, 152, 154 

Sand flats, 152, 155 

Sand grouse, 358 

Sand hills, origin of, 125 

Sand hollows, 131, 132, 152, 155, 184 

Sand pits, 182, 152, 153 

Sandawda, 561 

Sandstorm, 18, 19, 74, 159,177, 179, 186, 187, 
202, 266, 267, 302, 359, 360, 373; causes pain, 
3, 159 

Sanir, 564 

Sapha, 507 

Saracen Arabs, 502 

Saraceni, 494, 501, 502 

Saracens, 491 

Sarakenoi, 491, 494 

Sa‘rdn (Suaeda, Forsk.; shrub with prickly 
leaves and small, greenish flowers), 48, 68, 
81, 91, 128, 220, 348, 404, 408, 415 

Sararat (l6é—m—n7—o—p—q8), 83, 120, 127, 
129, 181—138, 135, 136, 138, 140, 142, 143, 145, 
148, 168, 170, 178, 177, 211, 327, 396, 448, 472; 
clans, 136; despised, 132,170, 171 

Sarari, 124, 140, 148, 171, 258, 319, 448, 449 

Sarawa (i—j10), 244, 246, 263, 264, 418, 453, 454 

Sardijje, 395 

Sargon II, 479, 480, 588 

Sarhad, 13, 528 

As-Sarime, 55 

Sarrah al-Radir, 351 

Sarrah, Stk, 472 

Sarar, 308 

AS-Sartr, 522, 523 

Satnet ar-Ritijje. See Ar-Riutijje, S. 

Sattém eben Sa‘lan, 6, 7, 109, 110, 216, 238, 
312, 320, 326, 452 

Sattam eben Saleh Al Tajjar, 388, 390, 397 

Saua, 506 

Sa‘ad, Eben, 110, 117, 142, 162, 168, 175, 176, 
283, 285, 287, 299, 305, 405, 481, 444, 446, 447, 
449, 496, 553 

Sa‘tad eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Muhammad eben 
Sa‘ad, 367 

Sa‘ad eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSid, 176, 283, 
295, 431, 483, 441, 447 

Sa‘ad eben Hmiud 4l ‘Obejd eben RaS&id, 143, 
157, 176, 286 

Sa‘ud eben Melhem, 382, 384, 386—388, 391-394, 
396—400, 406 

Sa‘ad eben Sa‘lan, 9, 22, 106, 168, 200, 203, 
204, 284, 285, 310, 419, 421, 422, 441, 447 

Sa‘td eben Saleh eben Subhan, 431—483, 445 

Saue, 506 

Saul, 491 

Savignya longistyla, B. R. See Klejzlan 

Sawa’, 79 
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Sawabil, 560 

A&-Sawabis, T. umm (112), 200 

Sawar, 522, 523 

Saw’ar, 199 

As-Sawwan, 108, 125, 328, 520 

As-Sawwan, Wadi, 519, 520 

Sawwane, Abu, 351 

Sawwane, Radir abu (h4—5), 351 

A&-Sazi, Riglet (j14), 227 

Sazit umm Tarfa’, 217 

As-Sazri, Kulban (e10), 44, 46, 521 

Sba‘a, 1, 4, 37—39, 42, 44, 45, 47, 68, 71, 165, 
211, 228, 389, 398, 399 

Sbajha, K. (19), 122, 123, 308, 520 

As-Sbara (h5), 332, 335 

A8-Sbeée, 231 

Sbé‘i, 71 

As-Sbé‘i, Bir (h19), 368 

Sbejhat, 127, 136 

As-Sbejhat (e8—12), 231 

As-Sbejhat, K. (£12), 261 

Sbét (a7), 483, 530, 531 

Sbn. Abbreviation for Se‘iban, plural of Se‘ib. 
See proper name 

Scabiosa Olivieri, Coult. See Wubéra 

Scabiosa palaestina, L. See Ummu rwejs 

Scenitae, 498, 501, 502 

Scenitan Arabs, 499, 501, 502 

Scheil, V., 480—482, 583 

Schismus arabicus, Nees. See Hafir 

Schismus calycinus, L. See Hafir 

Schrader, Eberhard, 477, 479, 480, 482, 483, 583 

Scorodosma arabica, Vel. See Mharit 

Scorzonera, L. See M&1° 

Scorzonera papposa, DC. See Rubahla 

Scouts, 205 : 

Scrophularia hypericifolia, Wydl. See ‘Alka 

Sdad al-Misma’ (j8), 111, 113, 314 

Sdad umm Kir (o8—9), 177, 179 

Sdar, Zel® (n7—8), 130 

A&-Sdejde (j12), 244 

Sdejjed, Habra (j9), 417 

Sea and the Bedouins, 438 

As-Sebabih, 52 

Security in the desert, 143 

Seda’, Habra umm (k11—12), 270 

Seda’, Umm (ml11), 202 

A&-Se‘ejb (¢19), 360 

Seidlitzia Rosmarinus, Ehrnb. See Sndn 

Sefalleh (Capparis spinosa, L.; caper), 252, 268 

A3-Sefallehijje, Zaltat (k14—15), 219 

Sefar, 497 

Sefar, 514 

Sefata, 362 

Sefawi abu Cahaf (g16), 244, 246 

Sefawi al-Mdejsis (h—g15—16), 244, 246 

Sefawi Sabwan (g16), 244 

A8S-Sefawijat,, 245 

As-Sehlijje (i-h12), 246 

Se‘ib (pl. Se‘iban). See proper name 

Se‘ir, 494, 531 

Sejban, Beni, 362 

A&-Sejbe (f5), 12, 21, 24 

Sejf ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Muhfer, 559 

Sejf ibn ‘Omar, 359, 542, 546, 547, 549, 551, 562, 
566, 567, 569—571, 573 
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Sejfaddowle, 38, 90 

Sejfar, Tell (n8), 126, 130 

A3S-Sejh, 439 . 

A&S-Sejh Ahmed eben HaSem (g18—19), 361 

A&-Sejh, ‘Ajn, 472 

A8-Sejh ‘Ali (c12), 57, 529—531 

A&-Sejh Anes (b12), 57 

A&-Sejh Gaber, 378 

AS-Sejh Hméd (c5—6), 388, 390 

A&S-Sejh Mas‘td (f19), 358 

A8-Sejh Miskin, 242 

A8-Sejh, Radir (h10), 262, 408 

A8S-Sejh, Riglet, 166, 305 

A&S-Sejh Ruslan, 378 

As-Sejhed, Tar (h19), 368, 372 

As-Sejjah, ‘Ajn (h19), 371 

Sejkal, Habari (e6), 34, 59, 77, 78, 82, 87, 384 

Sejs (£6), 13, 88, 89, 382, 392, 397 

Sejs, Habra, 13 

Sel® (Convolvulus  pilosellaefolius, Desr.; 
bindweed perennial with many stems and 
thin shoots with pink flowers), 236, 334 

As-Selabih (dll), 46 

Selahib (h6), 335 

Seleucia, 501 

Seleucus Nicator, 515 

As-Sélhijjin, 530 

Selhtb, Al, 279 

As-Selka, 52, 405 

Sella, Abu (p—o6), 130 

A&-Sellale, 261 

Selman (k20—21), 508, 520, 529—531 

Semh (Mesembryanthemum  Forskahlei, 
Hochst.; Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum, 
L.; low, sappy annual with green, fleshy 
leaves and small green flowers), 122, 142, 
157, 437, 464; as food, 122, 124; reaping of, 
122—124 

Semlan, Al, family of the Selka, 52; clan of 
the southern Weld “Ali, 84 

Semnan, Tu‘ts (m9), 120, 124, 126, 127 

As-Semnijje, Kasr, 363 

A&S-Semrijje, Riglet (i—h13), 245 

As-Senam (p10), 138, 146, 147 

Senana, Habra-8- (h16—17), 236, 244 

As-Sendela, S. (k9), 118, 312 

Senecio coronopifolius, Desf. See Girgir and 
Riglet al-rurdb 

A&-Senin, H. umm (010), 138, 148 

Senn, Eben, 233 

Sennacherib, 480, 481, 532 

A3-Sennafijje (i20—21), 231 

Sennar, HaSm (n—m15), 217 

Senif, Mokr (h16), 244 

Septimius Severus, 501 

A3-Sera’ (l—m3), 508, 510, 512, 520, 522, 523 

As-Sera’em, 55, 531 

Seraf (k19), 371, 515 

As-Serajeb, Fejzat (dll), 48, 55, 531 

Serar, 514 

AS-Serari, Riglet (i7), 99 

A&-Seratin, 16 

Serbians, 442 

Serbja, 442 

Sergiopolis, 572 

Serija, 529 
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Serijjat, 33 

As-Serijjat, Se‘iban (e7), 33, 34 

As-Serim (f18), 357 

As-Serim, Umm (g13), 248 

Serk, use of term to denote inner Arabia, 111, 
237, 264, 388 

A&-Serki, Kasr, 326 

A&-Serkijje, 491, 494 

Serr (Noea spinosissima, L.; shrub with long 

i spines), 48, 49, 57, 59, 99 

Serrad, ‘Ajn (g18—19), 360 

Serrated ridges, 100 

Sertani, 16 

Setata (g18—19), 52, 58, 64, 223, 230, 246, 362— 
369, 528, 530, 531 

Setil (late annuals), 289 

Settlers, migrate with flocks, 565, 566; seek 
living in Syria, 303; suffer from Bedouins, 
197, 293; wage civil wars, 279, 280; tribute 
to Bedouins, 326, 353 

Seuia, 507 

A&-Seziz, Kulban, 155; See also AS-Siziz 

Sfajje, 416 

Sfan, Kulban (m11), 157, 158, 191, 277, 507 

As-Sfejha (g18—19), 360 

Sfejje, Ummu (g18—19), 360, 366 

As-Sfer, 461 

Sféra (or henwa), 236 

Sfira, ‘Ajn (a6), 530, 531 

Sfak eben Melhem, 404 

Sgara \(subshrub with brown branches and 
pinnate leaves), 48 

S&ér, Al, 16 

Shajba, Habra (010), 138, 148 

Shami (subshrub with divided leaves and pink- 
ish flowers), 145 

As-Shami (jl0), 113, 265, 417 

AS-Shami (29), 403 

As-Shami, Habra, 453 

A&S-Shami, Habra (e8), 77, 78 

As-Shara, Stk, 472 

Sheep, death in snow, 368 

A&-Shejba (n6—7), 126 

Shejla, 452 

As-Shejlijje (i—h12), 246 

Shepherds, compensation of, 391 

Shiites, 373, 395 

Shil ‘Amer (k10), 269, 310 

Shal ‘Ards (010), 149 

As-Sib, 26, 89 

As-Siba°, Wadi, 361 

A&-Sibli, 57, 59 

A&-Siblijjat, H. (n9), 130 

Sibrii (Daemia cordata, R. Br.; milkweed 
climber with woolly leaves and greenish- 
yellow flowers), 196 

Sibt ibn al-Gawzi, 46, 583 

Sick, conduct of, 192 

As-Sidarat (h15), 244 

Sidd al-gemal (Paronychia arabica, L.; bushy 
herb with resplendent scales and very small 
flowers), 43, 74, 236 

Sidr (species of acacia with long lean bows), 360 

Sidr, Abu (g18), 246, 360 

Sidret Cen‘an (h17—18), 244 

Siffin, 521 
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Sigil (Koeleria phleoides, Pers.; grass with 
thick spikes), 301 

Sih (kind of wormwood), 41, 44, 49, 57, 59—61, 
68, 70, 73, 81, 88, 91, 93, 98, 99, 106, 196, 
200, 207, 220, 227, 234, 236, 245, 248, 252, 271, 
278, 323, 328, 334, 348, 404, 408, 466 

Sihijjat, Habari-8- (£10), 75 

A&-Sihijje, 255 

A&-Sihijje, S. (j9), 118 

Sihle Zalma (19—10), 121, 122, 270, 310 

As-Sihlijje (i12), 244 

Sijalan, Al (i18—20), 281 

Sikkdra (Erucaria Aegiceras, I. G.; herb with 
small decompound leaves and bunches of 
red flowers), 73, 182, 222, 271 

As-Sikke (i183), 245 

As-Sikke, Nahr, 878, 379 

Silene villosa, Forsk. See Ahhejm 

Silhan, Al, 52 

As-Sill, 381 

Silwa (Linaria ascalonica, Boiss. Ky.; Linaria 
Musili, Vel.; low, flax-like herb), 73, 222 

Simeon, 479, 493 

Simeonites, 479 


Sinai peninsula, 478, 479, 493, 497, 499, 509, 
510, 522 
Singara, Sammar tribe (pl5—o—n—ml6), 


445, 446, 448 

Sinn al-Misma’ (j8), 111, 314 

Sirhan, Al, affiliated with the Sammar, 196, 
298, 321, 343, 394, 553 

Sirhan, Eben, of the Hadedijjin, 405 

Sirhan, Wadi (isi—6—j6é—7—k8—1 9), 38, 82, 
83, 87, 94—96, 99, 100, 102—104, 108, 109, 111, 
113, 114, 116, 118—122, 126, 133, 134, 166, 
242, 270, 275, 298, 303, 309, 310, 312, 314, 
318—320, 324—326, 328, 329, 332, 334—336, 
339, 347, 388, 395, 408, 413, 421, 488, 448, 
478, 479, 4883—485, 491—498, 495, 503, 504, 
507, 508, 511—522, 525, 551, 555, 556, 558, 568 

Sirhan abu Sama, 173, 176 

As-Sirr, 96, 332, 335, 514, 516, 518. See also 
Batn as-Sirr 

As-Sirri (e—f7), 389, 397 

Sirsir (Tribulus terrestris, L.; a species of 
ealtrop), 328, 487 

A&-Sitébat, Tel‘et (h12—18), 249 

Sixtus of Bourbon, 357; and Musil, Nordost- 
arabien, xv, 583 

As-Siz (110), 463, 464 

A8-SizizZ, Kulban, 155, 284, 292, 295, 446, 449, 
461, 516 

A8-SizizZ (m—n11), 198, 417 

Sjar, Radir abu—-s— (i5—6), 335 

Skaka (m12), 164, 167,176, 195, 197, 199, 250, 
257, 264, 268, 269,°272, 274, 275, 277—279, 
281—283, 286, 294, 296, 298, 308, 810, 316, 
453, 534; arrival at, 274; departure from, 
281; fighting in, 279, 280 

As-Skaka, 279 

As-Skara, 84 

Skejr, Al, 15 

Skoti (or ‘aéres), 112 

As-Skir, 32, 52, 233, 237, 253 

Sky, red, foretells bloodshed, 147 
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Slajéa (subshrub with small green leaves), 48, 
55, 57, 61, 227, 248, 245, 247, 252 

As-Slali (j12—13), 244 

As-Slam, 364, 368 

$la& ab-al-Hejjal, 258 

Slaves, are feared, 278; brought from the 
Hegaz, 20; care for orphan chief’s son, 390; 
licentious, 215, 216; overbearing, 394, 395, 
398; pilfer chief’s stores, 316; their face 
(honor) can be blackened, 292; white, 20 

Sleep, 18; in morning, 291 

Slejb, 86—88, 57, 72, 74, 80, 93, 181, 182, 205, 
212—214, 216, 228, 225, 227—233, 236, 237, 
247—249, 254—256, 258, 261, 264, 269, 274, 
291, 298, 296, 297, 400, 480; and the Bedouins, 
232, 233, 258; bad omen, 37; character of, 
212, 213, 293; clans, 231; possessions of, 216. 
See also Slubi 

As-Slejhibat, Se‘iban (d9), 40, 41 

Slejla (Aristida obtusa, Del.; low grass-like 
plant), 200 

Slejm, Al, clan of the Fléhan, 136; family of 
Al RibSan, 16 

Slejman, Riglet (i6), 334 

$lélijjat, Se‘iban abu (k9), 114, 312 

Slih (or islih), 145 

Sliman, Kasr al-Bu, 360 

Sliman, Riglet (I—k14), 217 

Slimane, Fejzat umm (g19), 368 

Slings, boys practise with, 17 

Sluba, 281 

Slubi, 72, 203, 209, 212—215, 231, 232, 258, 274, 
295, 296, 298, 299 

As-Slubi, R. (k14), 219 

As-Slubi, S. (¢12), 59 

Slubijje, Habra-s- (£10), 76 

As-Sluke, M8a& (09), 133 

Sluki, greyhound, 66, 67, 97, 98. See also 
Kattaf and Sulkdn 

Smejjan eben Gerad, 231 

Smejjer, the Esage‘i, 88, 99 

AS-Smejlat, 55 

Smejr, Al, family of al-Kwaébe, 16 

Smejr, Eben, family of Weld ‘Ali, 14, 84, 93, 
242, 314, 390 

Smells, harmful to ill persons, 20; feared, 17 

A&-SmesAnat, Tlail (i7—8), 96, 100 

Smith, George, 480, 583 

Smith, Sidney, 480, 588 

Snajdeh, ad-Dajdi, 52 

Snakes, 148, 198; bite, 197 

Sndn (Seidlitzia Rosmarinus, Ehrnb.; scented 
subshrub with white branches, greenish 
leaves, and winged fruit), 39, 91, 158, 812, 
334, 343 

Snejd, brother of the Slubi Sanad, 212 

As-Snejdiz (g¢20), 530 

Snejsle (Bupleurum semicompositum, L.; 
green, grass-like weed), 73, 187, 200, 222, 301 

Snouck Hurgronje, C., 366, 583 

Snow, 4, 20, 262 

S6ba’, 485 

Sobot (called nasi when dry), 131, 132, 134, 
155, 166, 278, 282, 287 

Soil washed by rain, 228 
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Sokub (Fumaria parviflora, Lam.; dark- 
green, fumitory-like plant), 236 

Solanum sinaicum, Boiss. Seé Ktejt 

Solejman eben Krejtan, 170, 171 

Sollejdn (called saham when dry; Aristida 
coerulescens, Desf.; Aristida ciliata, Desf.; 
low, grass-like perennial), 48, 132, 273, 287 

Solman, Al, 16 

Solomon, 497; Song of, 496 

A8-Someri (i5), 336, 337 

Sonchus asper, Vill. See Hawa? 

Sonchus oleraceus, L. See Hewdbeka 

S6r, 507 

As-Sér, Tel‘et (h13), 249 

Sora, 507 

Soractio, 507 

Sorar, Kal‘a (n8), 519 

Sorcerer, 197 

Sowh al-Heri, 74 

Sowh Murra (f—e8), 39, 77, 79—81 

As-Sowt (e8), 78 

Sozomenus, 507, 583 

Spelling, xv 

Spirits, cause mirage, 74; dwell in al-Mwej- 
sen, 195, in Kusejr “Amra, 434, 435; guard 
treasures, 66 

Sprenger, A., 256, 583 

Srajjer, K. (19), 122, 310, 523 

Srar, K. (19), 122, 123, 308, 309, 316, 514, 523 

A&-Srejfijje (£13), 69 

A&-Srej8, 362, 363 

Srejs, Abu (q9), 144 

Sréra (Centaurea epapposa, Vel.; a species of 
centaury), 55, 328 

AS-Srufat, 382, 383 

Sruft a8-Siziz, 193 

As-Sruma, 52 

A&-Srizijje, Habari (h10), 262 

Stachys affinis, Fres. See Lubbéna 

Stachys Musili, Vel. See Lubbéna 

State Meteorological Institute, Prague, xv 

State Printing Establishment (Statni tis- 
karna), Prague, xvii 

As-Stéh, 371 

Stephen of Byzantium, 335, 484, 491, 503, 507, 
532, 583 

Stéwi, Eben, 70—72 

Stipa tortilis, Desf. See Sam* 

Stones, piles of, 41 

Stony desert, 73, 227, 259, 260 

Strabo, 498—502, 504, 512, 514, 583 

Streck, Maximilian, 36, 480—482, 485—487, 
489, 583 

Suaeda, Forsk. See Saran 

Suaeda salsa, Pall. See Nedd 

Suaeda vermiculata, Forsk. See Thama 

As-Subah, 308 

Subajha, 519, 520 

Subbt al-Wadi, 467 

A&-Subeée, 553 

A&S-Subeée, M&aS. See Al-MSA5 (q10) 

A&-Subejée (18), 119, 553 

A&-Subejée, Radir (15), 248 

Subeka, Habra-S- (q10), 140, 146 

AS-Subeka, M&AS. See Al-M8aS (q10) 


Subhan, Eben, 283, 290, 299, 432, 433 

Subih, Te‘es (q9—10), 144, 145 

Subiti, 485 

Subrum (Zilla myagroides, Forsk.; spiny 
shrub with small, grayish-green leaves, 
blue flowers, and pea-like fruits), 236, 252 

A&-Subrumijje, Tel‘et, 236 

As-Std, Tlal (i6), 325, 335 

Suez, 498 

Suez Canal, 438 

Safa, 408 

Suffdra (Barbarea arabica, Vel.; low annual 
with many bunches of small yellow flowers), 
182, 205, 207 

As-Sufi, Radir (e12), 63 

Sufsaf (Triticum orientale, L.; wheat-like 
grass), 187 

As-Sttha (c6), 405 

As-Suhne (e9), 48, 55, 381, 405, 531, 556, 561, 562 

As-Suhne, 531 

Sak. See proper name 

As-Sukkari abu Sa‘id, 513 

Sulam, 364, 368 

As-Sulam, 368 

Sulban (Slejb), 214, 229, 281 

Sulbat, 231, 254 

Sulejman ibn ‘Abdalmalek, 521 

Sulejmani, 176, 461 

Sulkdn, greyhounds, 66, 67, 97, 98; unable to 
recover scent, 329 

Sultan eben Nawwaf, 7, 110, 192, 285, 392, 452 

Sultan eben RaSid, 395 

Sultan eben Sattam eben Tajjar, 84, 382, 
384—390, 392—401 

As-Sultani, Darb (b11, ¢10), 51 

As-Sumbul (d6—e6—7—b7—8—a9), 42, 248 

A3-Summane, Hor (g18—19), 360 

Sumran, Al, 15 

Sunejdiz, 530 5 

Supper, in a tent, 50, 51; preparation of, 218, 
219 

Sar, 493 

Stra, 362 

Stra, Nahr, 362 

Surahbil, 547 

Suwa’, 79, 336, 506, 507, 514, 526, 554—573. See 
also Swa’ 

Suwe, 555 

As-Suwe, 556 

Swa’ (e7), 29, 79, 506, 555, 560, 563. See also Suwa’ 

A&-Swa’, Riglet (f16), 70 

Swab, 531 

Swab, ‘Aklat (d12), 61, 531 

As-Swab, S. (e11—12—d12), 41, 60—62, 75, 262, 
528 

As-Swahle, 15 

Swahwah (shrub with gray hairy leaves), 102, 
112, 315 

Swaja, 55 

A&-Swaja, Rim (m13), 200 

Swajza (Helianthemum Lippii, L.; Helianthe- 
mum micranthum, Boiss.; Helianthemum 
ventosum, Boiss.; frostweed-like plant), 187 

As-Swalha, 15 

Swallows, 193, 229 
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As-Swalme, 14, 233 

Swar, 308 

Swardi eben Farw4n, 451 

A&-Swawiz, Kart (g13—f14), 69, 248 

Swéhel, S. (c12), 60 

As-Swé‘ijje (d14), 556 

As-Swejbat, Se‘iban (f—el0), 75 

Swejd, clan of the Sammar, 206, 207 

As-Swejf, Riglet (j14), 227 

As-Swejga, 372 

A&S-Swejhet, S. (112), 199, 200, 271, 298 

A8-Swejhet, Tlal (112), 199 

Swejse, Ammu (g18), 360—361 

Swejt, Al, 16 

Swélem eben Mehlef, 401 

As-Swélmat, 52, 435 

As-Swéne‘ijje, 474 

Swér, Gal (112—13), 199—201 

Swér, Zelib (112), 199, 200, 234, 296, 298, 308, 
463, 507, 523 

Swéwint al-Hamra’ (d8), 36 

Swéwint a3-Shaba (e7—d7—8), 34—36 

Swine, wild, 36 

Swoboda, Gustav, xv 

Syria, 12, 46, 55, 62, 63, 70, 75, 79, 90—92, 96, 
100, 118, 125, 126, 141, 155, 195, 199, 200, 237, 
240, 243, 255, 258, 270, 279, 303, 309, 310, 320, 
325, 326, 332, 336, 339, 347, 359, 361, 362, 364, 
368, 895, 417, 427, 480, 432, 4387, 489, 444, 463, 
471, 472, 477, 479, 480, 499, 501, 502, 504, 
506—516, 518—525, 527—530, 532—535, 537, 
541, 546—551, 553—569, 571—573 

Syria, border, 502 

Syrian desert, 37, 118, 246, 510, 511 

Syrian frontier, 199, 504, 519 

Syrians, 498 

Syrmaion, 335 

Syrmaion Pedion, 484, 491, 507, 513 

S%ej% ad-Dib (k8), 311, 318, 319 


T. Abbreviation for Tel‘et. See proper name 

Ta‘amer, Beni, 254 

Tab‘an eben Hzéri, 441, 449 

At-Tabari, 38, 68, 361, 364, 366, 371, 516, 
520—523, 527-529, 535, 537, 538, 542, 545-547, 
549, 550, 552, 553, 561, 562, 566, 567, 571, 584 

At-Tab‘at, H. (g11), 261 

Tabtia, 480, 482, 483, 532 

Tadejjén (f17), 70, 248 

Tadjan, Kasr al-Bu, 363 

Tadmur, 40, 92, 509, 513, 521, 561—566, 568, 572 

Ta‘ejleb (g18—19), 359 

At-Taff, 372, 511 

Taff Safawan, 371 

At-Tafile, 484 

Tagr, 125, 130, 141, 517, 518 

Taiba, 529, 530 

Taiman, 493 

At-Tajat (k10), 118, 121, 122, 269, 270, 310, 455, 
463 

Tajj, 63, 100, 118, 125, 235, 304, 307, 310, 361, 
364, 417, 509—511, 516, 518, 519, 534, 554, 
556, 558, 563, 567 

Tajj ranges, 125, 130, 307 

Tajjar, Eben, 14, 391 

At-Tajjarijje, Kulban (d11), 45, 46 
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Tajjebt Ism (Bak‘a), 299 

At-Tajjibe (b9—10), 37, 368, 488, 529—531 

Tajma, 508, 517 

Tajma, 325, 508, 517 

Ta‘laba ibn “Amr, 351 

At-Ta‘labijje (p18), 516, 521 

Talal eben Fajez, 414 

Talal eben RasSsid, 553 

Talal eben Sa‘lan, 326 

Talh (acacia with dense crown and yellow 
scented flowers), 205 

Talha, 540 

Yaljan, 442 

Tamarix Hampeana, Boiss. See Tarfa’ 

Tamarix nilotica, Ehrnb. See Tarfa’ 

Tamarix verrucosa, Vel. See Tarfa’ 

Tamer, Kasr, 363 

Tamim, Beni, 55, 511 

Tamran, Eben, 52 

Tamudi, 479 

Ta‘ murra (Lallemantia Royleana, Wall.; gray, 
hairy annual with thick leaves andsmall, blue 
flowers), 236, 238 

Tanth, 550 

Tar. See proper name 

Tarab, See proper name 

Tarak. See proper name 

Tarba’ (Malcolmia nefudica, Vel.; early annual 
with very narrow leaves and pink flowers), 
132, 135, 182, 187 

At-Tarba, S. (j—k9), 113 

TareS eben Melfi, 212, 214, 217, 222, 224—226, 
235, 237, 247, 250, 254, 257, 260, 262, 265—269, 
274, 277, 282, 284 

Tarfa’ (Tamarix Hampeana, Boiss.; Tamarix 
nilotica, Ehrnb. var. Tamarix verrucosa, 
Vel.), 61, 89, 100, 104, 112, 313, 318, 323, 328, 
359, 360, 363, 367 

Tarfa, Abu (j7—8), 99, 100 

Tarfa, Al (112—15), 231 

Tarfa’, Habra umm (115), 217 

At-Tarfat, Rigl (i138), 244 

At-Tarfat, Se‘iban (g11), 261 

At-Tarfawi, Radir (e6), 82, 391 

Target, shooting at, 111, 419 . 

Tarif ibn Malek, Beni, 304 

Tarik al-Barr, 520 

Tarik Batn as-Sirr, 516 

Tarik a8-Sam, 521 

Tarik as-Samawa, 520 

Tarik Wubajr, 517 2 

Tarleb, Beni, 40, 41, 55, 61, 68, 65, 234, 248, 
255, 259, 261, 358, 511, 513, 514, 524, 539, 560, 
564 

Tarlebi, 524 

At-Tartar (112), 199, 200 

At-Tartar (SM c9), 501 

Tartit (Cynomorium coccineum, L. var, Cyno- 
morium giganteum, Vel.; parasite with root 
more than two meters long and innumerable 
yellow and pink flowers forming a large 
spike), 187 

At-Tass, Nahr (f18), 357 

Tatars, 48 

Tavernier, J.B., 529, 584 
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At-Tawil, 261, 507, 5386; (m—n10), 127, 131, 
145, 154, 155, 157, 166, 178, 184, 186, 187, 193, 
289, 295, 307, 448 a 

Tawka, S. (j9), 113 

At-Tawsijjat, Habari (k11—12), 202, 270 

Taxes, collection of, 239, 240; for protection, 
232, 233 

Tbel (h12, g15), 230, 235, 237, 248, 244, 246, 
248—251, 364, 531 

Tea, sweet, liked, 60, 235 

Tebik (p4—5), 125, 339, 510, 516, 518, 533, 
589—542; route from, 125 

Tedion, 507 

Te‘es. See proper name 

Tejma (q9), 84, 91, 93, 96, 114, 116—118, 120, 
126, 128—130, 133, 141—145, 166, 171, 172, 
179—181, 231, 272, 280, 309, 324, 325, 332, 336, 
339, 408, 440, 492, 498, 508, 511, 514, 516—520, 
534, 585, 547, 549, 552; dissension in, 142— 
145, 180 

Tejr, Kal‘at (e6—7), 34 

At-Tejri, S. (113), 203 

At-Tejs (£6), 13, 89, 392 

Tel'At az-Zléijjat (h15—16), 244 

Tel‘et. See proper name 

Telhunu, 480, 481, 532 

At-Telile (d8—9), 38, 40 

Tell. See proper name 

Tellejt (or fellejf; a species of goosefoot), 102 

At-Telma, 372 

Téma, 477, 479, 484, 498, 506 

Temajel al-Barde (n10), 184 

Temajel as-Sehel, 69 

Téman, 493 

Temperature, below zero (centigrade), 3, 6, 
18, 21, 35, 41, 78; over 40° (centigrade) all 
day long, 293. See also Heat 

At-Temrijjat, Rigl (112), 201 

Teni, 41 

Teni al-BiSr, 41 

Tenijja, K. abu (09), 131, 134, 136 

Tenijje or Tenijjet. See proper name 

Tents during wind, 18, 19, 177 

Tephrosia Musili, Vel. See “ESbet al-gerw 

Te’ri, 485 

Teucrium Polium, L. See Ga‘ada 

At-Tfajha, Kar (o8—9), 134, 138 

Thdl (subshrub with brown branches and 
small grayish leaves), 58 

Thama (Suaeda vermiculata, Forsk.; bushy 
perennial with green, fleshy leaves and 
very small flowers), 102, 112, 121, 145, 146, 
315, 318, 343, 363 

At-Thama, MSa§ (n6), 131 

Thapsacus, 503, 515 

Thaua, 507 

Thauba, 507 

Themme, 506 

Themne, 506, 507 

Thevenot, Jean, 378, 584 

Thevenotia persica, DC. See Zdejha 

Thirst, 30 

Thirsty Bedouins, treatment of, 228 

Thomasberger, Rudolf, 1, 357. See also Taman 

Thumatha, 514 

Thymus Musili, Vel. See Za‘tar 


Tiglath Pileser IV, 477—479, 584 

Tigris, 58, 231, 261, 270, 457, 488, 500, 501, 512, 
514, 529 

Tihja, 38 

At-Tinf (e9), 46, 67, 71, 75, 76, 78 

At-Tinijjat (010), 148 

Tirét, enclosed stables, 496 

At-Tjér (m12), 164, 197, 281, 282 

Tla° as-Sirri. See as-Sirri 

Tlejgwat, Habari (e9), 78 

Tlejha, Ammu (16), 118 

Tlejha, Fejzat ummu, 205 

At-Tlejha, Kart (f14—15), 70 

Tlejha, Kart ummu (113—14), 205 

Tlejl ‘Arejfan (j6), 3828, 506 

Tlejl al-Hanejzir (i5), 339 

Tlejl as-Sakkar (f14), 70 

Tlejl as-Subth (j7—8), 99 

Tlejlat al-Brejtat (i7), 96, 325 

Tlejlat al-“Eleb (e8—9—d9), 37, 38, 40 

Tlejlat al-Fra’ (i6), 325, 332, 334, 335 

Tlejlat al-Hdad, 216 

Tlejtwat (£6), 12 

At-Tlejtwat (k5), 328 

Tlél an-Na‘ej& (i7—8), 96, 99, 409 

Tlél as-Sakkar (113), 201, 202 

Tlélat as-Sakkar (i7—8), 96—99 

Tlélén ‘Asejfirat (d9—10), 41 

At-Tlah, 84 

Tlal, plural of Tell. See proper name 

At-Tmejl (£17), 70, 248, 358, 507, 529—53 

At-Tmejli ab-al-Hnej (f17), 70, 358 

At-Tmejli al-Wasit (f16—17), 70, 358 

At-Tnejf (e9), 76 

Tnejjan, Eben, 445 

Toll levied on migrating merchants, 24, 326 

Topographical work, xii—xv, 106, 208 

At-Tér, Hazm, 206 

Tortekin, Atabeg, 46 

At-Trab, Han (e6), 90, 92, 324, 484, 508, 515 

Trad al-“Arafa, 240—242 

Trad eben Sattam, 17, 105, 111, 175, 207, 285, 
292, 423, 452 

Transliteration, xv, xvi 

Transport routes, 166, 324, 385, 477, 483—485, 
514; ancient, 92, 320, 514—516; medieval and 
modern, 516—531 

Travel, by moonlight, 35, 87; in the inner 
desert, 38, 210, 211; in the sandy desert, 131, 
150, 152 

Treasures, 66 

Treaties of peace disregarded by individual 
clans, 127—129 

At-Tréfawi (g9), 403 

At-Tréfawi, S. (g11—12), 261 

At-Trejbil (¢10), 403, 404 

At-Trejf 98; (i8—9), 412 

At-Trejf, S. (m—n9), 126, 130 

At-Trejf, Tenijjet, 128 

At-Trejfawi (h18—19), 368 

At-Trejfawi (Baréet) (h11), 261 

At-Trejfawi, Radir (k13), 201; (114—15), 218, 
219 

At-Trejfawi, Zelib, 323 

At-Trejfi (j6), 324 

Trejfijjat, S. abu (k7), 109 
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Trejmis, Kasr al-Bu, 363 

Tribulus terrestris, L. See Sirsir 

Tribute, 109, 110, 480, 482 

Trigonella hamosa, L. See Kurrés and Nefel 

Trigonella monantha, CAM. See Nefel 

Trigonella stellata, Forsk. See Nefel 

Tripolis, 427 

Triticum orientale, L. See Dil al-hosni and 
Sufsif 

At-Truba (p17), 299 

Truffles, 2538, 254 

At-Tiba, Kasr, 324, 334, 507. See also Tabt 
al-Radaf 

Tubejz, 133 

Tubejz (low annual with reddish flowers), 132 

At-Tubejz, Ras, 507 

Tubejz al-“Afar (m5—6), 125, 126, 130, 503, 
512 

Tubejz al-Hamar (m7—8—n8), 118, 125, 126, 
128 

Tubel, 235, 246 

Tubt al-Radaf (j5), 334 

Tudmor (c8), 34, 40, 48, 51, 55, 76, 405, 406, 
514, 521, 527 

Tu‘ejs abu Rasén (m11), 193 

Tu‘ejs al-Fahami (m11), 193 

At-Tuktukane (i19), 246, 363, 364, 370, 371, 
511, 521, 524, 528—530 

Tulejha, 540 

Tumadir, 537 

Taman (Rudolf Thomasberger), 1, 2, 11, 21, 
28, 29, 34, 44, 50, 58, 64, 66, 69, 74, 89, 103, 
106, 108, 128, 144, 145, 188, 190, 199, 201, 
211, 214, 218—220, 222, 223, 280, 2385, 252, 
261, 267, 268, 275, 277, 332, 333, 343, 346, 
347; malaria, 333, 343, 346, 347 

Taman of the Sammar, 299 

Tummejr (Erodium bryoniaefolium, Boiss. ; 
Erodium ciconium, L.; a species of hemlock 
stork’s-bill), 328 

Turban (m2), 522 

Turki, Eben, 405 

Turki eben Mhejd, 62 

Turki eben Sa‘Gd eben Melhem, 387, 392 

Turki a8-Srejfi, 16 

Turkijje, Sattaém’s widow, 7, 8, 110, 216, 217, 
285, 294, 320 

Turkish authorities, 223 

Turkish garrisons, 381, 398 

Turkish Government, 210, 399, 426; and the 
Bedouins, 327, 347, 398, 399, 427, 429—432, 
437, 439, 441; and the Hwétat, 435—437; 
and the Kurds, 54; and Eben Nu‘ér, 382; 
and the Weld “Ali, 386, 387, 389; demands 
taxes, 239; leaves money raised by taxes as 
subsidy to various clans, 239; protects and 
recognizes the head chief or prince, 239 

Turkish soldiers, 314 

Turks, 224, 327, 399, 439, 442 

At-Turddi, H. (010), 149 

At-Turuk, H. (h12), 254 

Tu‘ts, plural. of Tees. See proper name 

Twal, clan of the Weld Slejman, 143, 145 

At-Twal, Kulban (112—13), 200 

At-Twéale‘a, 84 

Twejjel. See proper name 


At-Twér (m12), 277 

Twér al-Hammam (g18), 362 
Twil al-Felg, 351 

Tyre, 491 


Uabu, 482 

Uaite’, son of Bir-Dadda, 486—489 

Uaite’, son of Hazael, 482, 485, 486 

U‘amek, 70 

Ubajer, 324, 325 

Ubajr, 55, 324, 325, 508, 517 

Ubajr, Kasr, 324 

Ubajz, 517 

Ubejt (q10), 120, 139, 145, 516 

Ubéra (g18), 359 

‘Ud al-Ksejjer (f13), 72 

‘Ud al-Mrejjeh (f13), 72 

Al-‘Udajb, 508 

“Udra, Beni, 46, 585, 547 

Udume, 485 

Udun, Umm, 12 

Al-Ufejhem (i8), 98, 415 

Al-Ugajfer, 526 

Al-Uhajder, 366 

Uhajder, Beni, 366 

Ujajer, 325 

‘Ujain ‘Edwanat (j7—8), 105, 108, 3820 

‘Ujun Kibre, 472 

Al-Uklan, 16 

Al-Ulaha, 255 

‘Ulejm ibn Genab, 538 

“‘Umejr ibn al-Habbab, 40, 552 

Al-Umejra, Kart (g13), 248 

Umm. See main part of proper name 

Umm iden (Ononis breviflora, DC.; Ononis 
serrata, Forsk.; annual with dark-green 
leaves, and yellow clustered flowers), 207 — 

Umm at-trdb (Fagonia glutinosa, Del.; an- 
nual with hairy branches resting in the 
sand), 187 

Ummahat Bakar (q8—9), 141 

Ummahat an-Namel, Nawazi (n10), 155 

Ummu. See main part of proper name 

Ummu rwejs (Scabiosa palaestina, L.; tall 
annual with hairy stalks and leaves and 
heads of yellowish flowers; a species of 
seabious), 222 

“Unaza, 261 

“Unejf ibn ‘Amr al-Kindi, 539 

Unejs eben Bnejje, 445, 446, 461, 471 

Ungnad, Arthur, 480, 482, 486 

‘Ura‘ir, 101, 130, 272, 513 

“Uraj‘ira, 130 

Urd, 37 

Al-Urdunn, 40 

Al-‘Urej&, 365 

‘Us, 484, 496, 504 

Usama, Moslem commander, 546, 547 

Usejs, 13 

Utejda, 96 

Utejda, 96 

“Uwajnid, 337 

Al-‘Uwajnid, 517 

Al- ‘Uwéne (g18—19), 360 

Al-“Uwéne, Kasr, 360 

“Uwirdat, 199 
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Valle, Pietro della, 308, 367, 529, 584 

Valley through Arabia, according to Arabic 
geographers, 79 > 

Velenovsky, Josef, 464, 584 

Vengeance, 421, 461 

Viper, 210; bite, 524 

Voleanice territories: “Amid, 265, 463; east of 
the Hawran, 92, 95, 97, 99, 100, 396; east of 
Wadi Sirhan, 312, 319; ar-Ragla’, 335; at- 
Tajat, 122; Tidal al-“Ijat, 11—13, 24—26, 91, 
884; al-"Wejned, 337, 340, 341; deep basins 
in, 24 

Vow, must be fulfilled, 182 


W. Abbreviation for Wadi. See proper name 

Al-Wa‘ar, S. (d12), 41, 67 

Wabara ibn Romanos, 359 

Wabra, 533 

Al-Wad‘a (112), 203, 226, 297 

Wadd, 533 

WaAdi. See proper name 

Wadi, Al, 16 

Al-Wad‘i, Mokr (h17—18), 244 

Al-Wadi, Sak, 472 

Wadi‘a, 546, 547 

Wahab, Al or Beni, 14, 83, 384—387, 389, 390 

Al-Wahale (SM e—f10), 530 

Al-Wahedi, the commentator, 523 

Wahbhabites, 367, 427 

Al-Wakedi, 5338, 585—541, 548, 563, 584 

Al-Wakf, Tar (h7), 112 

Wakf as-Sawwan (j5), 328 

Wakisa, 521 

Waksa (k19), 521 

Waldmann, Karl, 377, 397 

Al-Waleg, S. (f11), 75, 262 

Al-Walid ibn Jazid ibn ‘Abdalmalek, 13, 38, 
324, 325, 334, 515, 522 

Al-Walid ibn ‘Okba, 549 

Wallin, G. A., 553, 584 

Al-Wa'r, 41, 61 

Warka, 500, 504 

Warka, Kulban (d11), 45—47 

Wasamt al-Bahel, 383, 388 

Waset, 259, 367 

Al-WasSasat (h19—20), 372 

Al-Wastani, Kasr, 326 

Al-WaSwa8 (j7), 324 

Water, care for, 251; cleaning of, 252; caus- 
ing diarrhea, 133; drawing of, 218; foul, 
343; in a radir, 133; lack of, 16, 29, 30, 80, 
81, 99, 186, 191, 249, 273; supply, 249—251; 
thick with mud, 82; transported in camels, 
554, 557, 563, 567, 570, 571; under gravel, 
472; unsavory, from al-Gwejf, 92 

Wejmi, 15 

Al-‘Wejned, Kasr (i5), 337, 517 

Al-Wejzijje (g16), 246 

Weld ‘Ali, tribe (f5—9, r8—10), 2, 4, 14, 83, 
84, 90, 172, 180, 233, 390, 391, 397, 400, 416, 
419, 504 

Weld Slejman, tribe (sl0—r12), 120, 143, 172, 
173, 175, 176, 233, 421, 461 

Weld Sléman, 173. See also Weld Slejman 

Al-Weli abu Ruzuma (e11—12), 74 

Wellhausen, J., 545, 584 


Wells, ‘akl, 169, 170, 230; digging out, 308; 
filled up to hinder raiders, 157 

Al-Werdijje (SM d4), 556 

Al-WeSaSe, Riglet (d11), 48 

Al-Whafa’, 15 

Wheijf, Al, 15 

Wife, deserts her husband, 175, 176; is easily 
divorced, 6, 7 

Winckler, Hugo, 479, 480, 482, 483, 584 

Wind, hot, unbearable, 194, 197, 199, 245 

Winter in the desert, 20, 21 

Wisade, Radir, 92, 96, 513, 519 

Wolves, 35, 142, 154 

Women, 316; fighting, 185; position of,,7, 8 

World polities, 441, 442 

World War and the Bedouins, 386, 387, 426, 
427, 437, 441 

Wounds, Bedouin methods of treating, 20, 406 

Wright, J. K., xvii 

Wright, W., 508, 584 

Wu‘al, 126, 199, 417 

Wu‘al, Umm (i9), 99, 199, 261, 414—417 

Wubajr, 325, 517 

Wubéra (Scabiosa Olivieri, Coult.; short herb 
with hard flower heads), 68, 222 

Al-Wudej (i7), 325, 484 

Wudej ‘Amr (j10), 113, 417 

Wudej al-Butum. See Al-Butum, W. 

Wudej al-Ma‘aSi (i6), 335 

Wudih, Al, 231 

Al-Wudijan (d13—j16), 202, 211, 224, 231, 252 


Wudijat as-Sidr (g17), 246 

Wu'ejla, 416, 417 

Al-Wu‘ela, Kart (n8), 126, 128, 129 

Al-Wuhajjed, Te‘es (q10), 145 

Wuhejb, Al, 16 

Wukejd, Al, 15 

Al-Wurejé. See Klejbat al-Wurejé 

Wurejé, Kulban (d11), 45, 47 

Al-Wusad, Radir (i7), 90, 92, 96, 325, 484, 508, 
518, 515, 519 

Al-Wusi‘a, 472 

Wiistenfeld, Ferdinand, 378, 584 

Wutejd, Tell (i14—15), 234 

Wutejf, Eben, 52 

Al-Wutuba, 52 


Yazid, the son of ‘Abdalmalek, 13 
Year, division of, into seasons and months, 563 
Yemen, 509, 534, 589, 540, 548 


Z. Abbreviation for Zel’. See proper name 

Za’ (or na‘az with the Slejb; shrub with 
nearly leafless. branches and fascicles of 
small, yellow flowers; shrubby horsetail), 128 

Za‘adan, Tell (g15), 248 

Az-Zab‘, 334 

Az-Zab‘, Kart (k15), 224; (112), 199, 271 

Az-Zab*, Te‘es (q10), 145 

Zab‘an ab-al-Okl, 16 

Az-Zabba, Queen, 553 

Zabibi, 477 

Az-Zabidi, 314, 584 

Zabj, Wadi, 40, 41, 234 

Zafar ibn al-Hart, 40 
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Zag‘am, 507 

Zagmais, 507 

Zahart al-“Akab (m10), 166 

Az-Zahéijje (o-p7), 130 

Az-Zahéijje, Fejzat (i-j6), 332 

Az-Zaheé (c9), 40, 49 

Zaher, chief of the al-Morara clan, 367—369 

Zaher eben Selim, 181, 196, 297 

Az-Zahi (n12—13), 201, 553 

Zahrat al-Bajne (j14—15), 228, 229 

Zahrat al Farga. See Al-Farga 

Zahrat umm Rukuba. See Rukuba, Umm (n10) 

Az-Zajed, Tlal (m9—10), 167 

Az-Zaka (f13), 69 

Az-Zakla (i19), 370 

Zalta. See proper name 

Zalta, Abu (f16), 70 

Al-Zalta, Se‘ib, 113 

Al-Zalta, Tell (k8—9), 118, 312, 519 

Az-ZamabiSari, 335 

Zamel eben Subhan, 176, 180, 283, 295, 430, 431 

Az-Zammarane, 385 

Zamrdn (shrub with articulate branches and 
fleshy, needle-shaped leaves; * resembles 
kazgkdz), 121, 128, 135, 1389, 144, 146, 157, 
158, 166, 194, 305 

Zana Bi&Sr, 398 

Zana Mifreg, 14, 84 

Zana Muslim, 14, 31, 326, 396, 398, 410 

Zaram (or tmédm; Pennisetum dichotomum, 
Forsk.; tall grass), 318 

Zari eben Zhbejjan, 52 

Al-Zasem, Ab- (c12—13), 59 

Zatar (Thymus Musili, Vel.; scented sub- 
shrub related to the European thyme), 238, 
2438, 334 

Zawra ibn Abi Awfa, 364 

Za‘zti'a (el6—17), 70 

Zba‘, Tuts (q10), 146 

Az-Zba‘ijje (j8), 98 

Zbej al-Bustan, 41 

Az-Zbejbat, 231 

Az-Zbejdi (e6), 385 

Az-Zbejt, Hazm (115), 217, 220 

Az-Zbejwat (c9—10), 41 

Zdejha (Thevenotia persica, DC.; low annual 
with thin and short root and dense in- 
volucrate heads), 236, 328 

Zeba’, sister of Zaher eben Selim, 182 

Az-Zeba‘in, 136 

Zebb ad-dih (Orobanche, L.; leafless, root- 
parasitic plant witb thick, fleshy root and 
spicate flowers), 102 

Zeben, Eben, 233 

Zeben eben Glejdan, 16 

Zeben eben Ka‘ajjed, 162. See also Ka‘ajjed, 
Eben 

Zeben al-Kwéébi, 298 

Az-Zebene, 52 

Az-Zebibijjat (i9), 95, 98, 407, 415, 417 

Az-Zebibijjat, Habari, 98 

El-Zefan, 507 

Az-Zefir, 83, 174, 211, 221, 233, 369, 461 

Zejd, the guide, 47, 49, 54, 56, 57, 59, 64, 67, 
68, 77, 79, 81—83, 86; clan of the Rwala, 
2538, 258 
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Zejd eben Gwejni, 136 

Zejdan eben Tamed, 415, 416, 418, 441 

Zejdan eben Warde, 142 

Az-Zejinebijje, 378 

Zekf, Habra-z- (e10), 46 

Az-Zekf, Tark (e9—10), 46, 77 

Zeki Pasha, 387, 389, 398 

Zel’. See proper name 

Zelib. See proper name 

Al-Zelibe (07), 130 

Az-Zel‘ijje (g8—9), 404 

Zellaka (39), 99, 113, 265, 415, 417, 525 

Zellam, Hazm (112), 201, 270, 271 

Zemlet al-‘Ekfan (d11), 37, 45 

Zemlet al-Hariri (d13), 61 

Zemlet umm al-Hazne. See Al-Hazne, Umm 

Zemlet az-Zulla (c12—13), 59, 60 

Al-Zén (m10), 158, 514, 536 

Zénat al-Ma’, Habari (g10), 75, 261 

Zenki, Atabeg, 378, 380 

Zerajer (f6), 12 

Zerbat ar-Rahama (08), 138 

Al-Zerin, Radir (f6—7), 91 

Al-Zerinén, Radir (g16), 246 

Al-Zerjitejn (d6), 1, 33, 79, 231, 357, 377, 381, 
395 

Zerka, 351 

Az-Zerka’ (h3—4), 351, 558, 569; 360 

Az-Zerka, 8. (e-d12), 61 

Zerka, Habra-z- (e9), 70, 78 

Zers (£6), 12 

Az-Zerwa, Tell (j7), 328 

Al-Ze88a8, Se‘iban (35), 333, 334 

Al-Zetab, 97. See also Zetab a’-Sama 

Zetab a&-Sama (i8), 96, 98, 99 

Zetdde (Astragalus Forskahlei, Boiss.; bushy 
subshrub with long spines and white flow- 
ers), 55, 57, 70, 1385, 220, 227, 238, 252, 255, 328 

Al-Zetadi, Mokr (114), 212, 217 

Zhejme, Abrak (p—ol0), 138 

Zhejr Hmar (m11—1 12), 194, 199 

Zhejrat al-“Ezéd, 363 

Az-Zhejri, 461 

Az-Zhejrijje (i10), 264, 454 

Az-Zhejrijje, MSaS8 (o7—8), 125, 180, 518 

Zhiar al-Man‘i (d138), 531 

Az-Ziblijjat (q—p8), 141 

Al-Zidr, Kart (f14), 69 

Al-Zidrén, Kart (£14), 70 

Zihal, 417 

Zijad eben Muhammad 41 Bandar, 360 

Zijad ibn Abih, 357 

Al-Zijal (1 12), 199, 272 

Al-Zijasi (i5), 340—342 

Al-Zilijjat, 193, 199 

Zilla myagroides, Forsk. See Subrum 

Al-Zir, ‘A. ab- (£17), 70, 358 

Zirna (Hippocrepis bistorta, Sprg.; Hippo- 
crepis ciliata, Willd.; leguminous plant), 
207, 282 i 

Zisan al-Gowf, 166 

Az-Zkakijje, Riglet (f14), 70 

Zlat al-Bhejrat, 467 

Az-Zlejf (g18), 365 

Zlejf, Abu (h14), 246 

Az-Zlejjel (h4), 351 


INDEX 


Zila‘, plural of Zel’. See proper name 

Zmejl, 471 5 

Znejma (with the Rwala Ifloga spicata, 
Forsk.; low annual with uncommonly long 
roots and many small spikes of yellowish 
flowers), 199, 222 

Zocomus, 507 

Zollikoferia mucronata, Forsk. See Halba 

Zollikoferia nudicaulis, L. See Mu‘assala 

Az-Zor, Riglet (h17), 244 

Zor Hawran (f13—14), 72 

Zorrét an-na‘dm (Cleome arabica, L.; green 
subshrub with small yellowish flowers), 
318 

Zosimus, 501, 584 

Az-Zrejb, 148 

Zrejbinat, Tlal (i7), 94, 96 

Zrejze (Lotus angustissimus, L.; Lotus Ge- 
belia, L.; herb resembling bird’s-foot tre- 
foil), 238 

Ztejjen (mallow-like herb), 49 

Zubala (n19), 417 
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Zubej‘e (h18), 368 

Az-Zubejr, 530 

Zu‘ejr, Eben, 52 

Az-Zufejjer (p5—6), 130 

Zuhejr ibn Genab (or Gannab), Beni, 63, 235 

Az-Zuhejrijjat, Mahafir and Habari, 263 

Az-Zuhri, 542 

Az-Zulla, Riglet (£13), 69 

Az-Zullijje (m—111), 166, 193, 305 

Az-Zwajen, Ha&m (k7), 111, 319 

Zwdan (Lolium rigidum, Gaud.; 
grass), 199 

Az-Zwari, H. (h8), 94, 524 

Zwéhi, Al, 279 

Az-Zwejgza, K. (k8), 104, 111 

Az-Zwejhijje (11); 114 

Zwejrijje, Habra-z- (f8—9), 78 

Az-Zwejrit, R. (f13), 69, 72 

Az-Zwél an-Nbejzi, 52 

Zwér, H. ummu (o9—10), 149 

Zygophyllum Fabago, L. See Sabin al-rurdb 

Zygophyllum simplex, L. See Rukejze 


darnel-like 


ERRATA 


PS POR Oe ae 


40, lines 38 and 39: for Habbab read Hubab. 
183, line 1: for March 2 read March 3. 

271, line 8: for April 18 read April 14. 

341, Fig. 77: south is at the top. 

366, line 9: for southwest read southeast. 

. 552, line 22: for Habbab read Hubab. 
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